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CHAPTER I? 

^ the! b^giSning op the new reign* ** 

3Vitfi the death c/ King Willj’ajn IV., and the accession to^cMAP. 
the throncb of his qiece, the Princess Victoria, we are at the 
threshold of a fresh stage iii the history 'of EngTand*’aTici iSe 
JBritish Empire. Ne^s ideas were in the air;*new men were 
soon to come ^to the frdnt ; new forces? dimly felt or» much 
misunderstood.,, werfe working through the political and social 
.strijfture; and the^e was a sigiflfic§in1; appropriateness, how^ • 
ever little ij was understood at thcbmoment, in the establishment 
of a new personal influence, very different fibm tho& which had 
begm lor|g dominant, at the ceremonial centre of English con- 
stitutifenm life. E^om the oid king, whose reign, with tliat of 
his brpther and father, covered nearly a hpndtM years, the 
sceptre passl^d ?o S. j^oung girl, who was not tom till aft^ the ^ 
close 6f ^he great -war bequeathed by the eighteenth eeiiitdby 
to its suc^essdr.^^'Buf there ^was no break oS ^oi>ti|lu^ nor 
any appea^-ance of sudden change : nor wpuld it be Correct to 
give^the impression that the ‘^Victorian era" at its banning 
at any rate, was marjced off <?sharply from that by which i^ was 
immediately preceded. ( leather was it the rapid ingathering bf 
a sl^awly ripening harvest, t4f^ fuller developmesit of tendencies 
which had been long maturing.^ The consequences springing 
’*ftiom 5he expansion of British colonisation ^d commerce in ^ 
i!he efghteenth century, and the industrial revolution, whiCfi 
had i,exteijded over the earlier part of* the nineteenth, were 
, at^lgn^h made manifest in this epoch of domestic stability 
and many-sided activity. Material pr<&perity, held in .suspense<^ 
dtiring^the war with Franceoand the economic disprganisatien 
' that followed the^poiace, struck ils* roots de^p’^ana thrcgv. its^ 
brariches wide : an^ the reim witnessed a vas^ increase 
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nation al wealthy M^^nprec^rated growth of manufyt urir^g r 
^ md m ercantile md^tiy, and a noteblie iiliprovement in the 
IconditaarTcY tiiG m Great as thp advance in meij^ianical 

knowledge huid be€n during the previous half-century, it wjas 
outstripped c, by the broader scientific progress and the more ' 
icffici^t m^tery of the powers of Nature, attained in the 
sixty years that followed.'' , Science, in its multifarious appllca- 
, tions, assumed control of p^ctic£i.1 affairs, and its qSngeptions 
insensibly dominated the jrjrellectivii ;5phere as' well. 

The political history of the age does not always correspond 
lo these wider movements, and often it is curiously out ‘of 
, touch with them. Yet here also the resultSrofM tardy evolution 
seem to be precipitated in a ^tangible form ; though much 
more through the dynamic effect of events and the pressure of 
circumstances dian because of the conjicious action of indivi^ 
duals.' The foreign policy of the country during this period, often 
hesitating and confused, arid seldom revealing nny clear grasp 
of principle on Ae part of Etfg^h statesmen, gradually worked 
^tself out towards the definite aim of disentangling Qreat Britain 
from her^ close relah’onship with the continental states-systent 
By Ae close of the nineteenth century she has grown ac€?is- 
tom^ to regard herself as a laige extent,?in exlai^-Jiluropean 
power. Ae head of a confederacy which has its constituent 
states and dependent territories in the other continents, and is 
more interested in Ae politics of^ Asia, Africa, aiid the Pacific, 
Aan in Aose rf Europe. ' " 

In domestic politics, we have likewise to note Ae conclusion 
bf processes, long preparing but now at fast achieved. We 
witr^s Ae triumph, of the ldis^^z-fatr$ system, as applied 
t6 tnuie and legislation. ^|^ost*of Ae remaining vestiges of 
medievalism and feudalism are swept away, class privileges 
almost cease to be recognised by law, religious and other dis- 
qualifications are abolished, and electoral rights are coi^errdd 
upon the gr^t hpdy of the adult male population^ The 2hangb 
from status^ to contract in the relations of individij^§ to one 
anoAer and Ae state is nearly completed ; and th5® Upi^ed • 
? Kingdom becomes a democracy, if Aat term is to be interpreted 
in the sen|p Aat political equaUt]^ prevails notwithstanding th^ 
^«widqat socml edict economic atfierences, aiyi Aat the balance of < 
pov/kr is sjiifted to the classes which form the l^est el^mmt of 
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tile community. The coivititutional movement. is not less im** 
^rtant and it is even more definite. ForJ:^ firat Jipuf^JJjjpT 
English ^heoiy of thtf limited monarchy's tran^^t^^in^o 
^ Cofistitutional sovereignty, openly or covertlj^rc^edK Queen ^ 
Vifctoria’s predecessors, is at last frankly accepted and^ the 
cabinet system of* government is able to operate without ob- < 
*struction .or impediment. Most *these results hkd been 
attained before the closing years of the leign. When it ended, 
witli the new oentury (jgcifing up<^ ^he world, som<^ of them 
had already l^een modified, and against others a distinqt reaction 
was perceptible. • * * * 


CHAP. 

I 


Williafn IV. left rto le^timate issue. The crpwn, therefore, 
devolved •upon the daughter ®f his younger brgther, Edward 
Augustus, Duke of Kenf fourth son of Gkiorge III. The duke, 
like two of his brothers, the late king an</ the Duke of Cam- 
bridge, had m^fied late in* life, af^er the death of the princ^ 
regeift’s daughter, the Piincess CSiarldtte* In llay, i8l8, the 
marriage tocpk place, the bride beihg the Pfinoess yictoria of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, widow of Prince Ernest Charles 06 Leinia- 
gen •* Xhe only child of this union was the f ribcess Alexandnna 
Victoria, bom in KVnsington l^alace, on May 24, /819. The 
Duke of Ken^ digd tjie following year ; the yoftng princess was 
carefully ^ucate<J by her mother, wfio was much aided by the 
prudent cou^fsels^otber l^rother, •Prince l^eopold of Saxe-Coburg, 
afterwards IJing of the Belgians- The household of the duchess 
was simple and*frugal. During her early years the princess was . 

• not allowed to know of the high destinies that awaited her.* Sir 
I Walter Scotti after difting wrfb the Duchess of Kent, in May. 

• 18^28, and being presented to* the princess, notes In his diary 
that ‘^this little lady is educating with much care*^^and watched 
so closely that no busy maid has a moment to >vhisper, ‘You 
arp hcif*of Englaipd * The revelation was made to her when • 
she was twelve years old,' and it leff on her mind a strong im- 
pressjdnj^f responsibility and seriousness. 'The yourtg princess 

^ flelibefatSly equipped herself for her vocation, and at eighteen 
**the^ death of her uncle left her prepared to*dischar|;e ft with 
' firmness *and a high* sense of publlt du|;yn * 

• 9 A 

'Sir Theodosi^ Martin, The Lt/e of the Prince Consort^ iT, i§« 

• • I * • 
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ClfAP. The old king died at Windsor earing in the morning of Tuesf* 
Bay, Jime 20, 183^, The Archbishop of Canferbury, Dr. Howley,® 
and the Eord jChamberlain, Lord Cenyngham, at once rode to 
^Kensmgtoir¥al^e*with the news. They were received by 4 he ^ 
youi^g queen, roused jiastily from sleep, with her feet in slippfirs 
^ and her hair down her back. Some hours later the first council 
of the new reign was held rat the palace. The queen on this* 
r occasion, and throughout the proceedings connect^ with her 
accession^^ilxjre herself with^inijch dC^jty and natural simplifity. 
The Duke of Wellington said that “ if she Aad b^en ^ his own * 
daughter he could not hrfve desired to see her perform hef part 
c better The nation was inclined to be favourably impressed, ' 
thoi:^h there was no very pronounced sentiment of loyalty at ^ 
the moment^ ^ The public at large found its enthusia:>m some- 
what damped by the remembrance of the self-indulgent egotism 
o 4 < 3 teorge IV., the ithdignified mediocrit]^ of William IV., and 
Ae scandals associated with the name of on&'"of the quin’s 
uncles, Ernest Augustus,^ the iJuke of Cumberland. The vvhigs 
being in office ^ind counting 'bn a royal support, which had been 
given them very grudgingly by the late king, made more parade 
of Igyalty than th6ii^*opponents, some of whom asso^iatecfnhe 
throne very closely with -^heir ^attack upon the government 
There was vag^e talk of a tory and orapge^plqj? to dethrone 
the queen in favour of Duke Eme.st Rublic Te^^ling ^adually , 
veered round in favour oPthe young soverejgri. At' the coron^- 
^tion, which did not take place- tiJl June 2jB, i838,^th€fre was a 
great display of popular enthusiasm. Loyalty,'^ too, became a 
fashion in London society, and the “high-class mob'* in Hyde • 
paidr gave thS queen a cordial receptiosi after an unsuccessful * 
attempt on her life by a youth rimmed Edward Oxford, on June * 
10, 1840. 

•The acc^ssjon of Victoria brought to a close the personal 
connexion between the throne of the United !^ngdom ^id tl\at 
^of Hanover. The Hanoverian crown did not devolve upon 
finales. It passed, therefore, to the eldest male dosc^pdEpt of 
Geoige If I., the Du'ke of Cumberland. Thus, whdh ftearly^ 

^ thirty V^ars later^- the Hanoverian territory was absorbed by** 

Memoirs^ cljap. xxxii. ; Lord Albemarle»c> 

^ Fi^Y^ars of My Life, p, 37^^ . 

^GrtvilU ligm&irs, June X2, and August 1840. c • _ • 
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Prussia) Great Britain w^s not concemcxl in the transaction, CH^P* 
•which only affected^ collateral branch of the ^ngli^ reigning 
famSy. ^ • • . • # 

• At the death of the late Jciag the whig?mini^)fty had been^ 

* in*office for a little more than two yearsL Lord Melbourne was 
itsy chief ; its 'Other 'principal members were Lord John Russell, . 
•home secretary; Lord Lansdownc^,j 5 resident of the “ council ; 
and Lord Ipalmerston, foreign secretary. The ministers, who 
had^ to contend with a^ hostile m4|fE>rity in the house of lords 
and a forntldable* cjpposition in* the loWer house, led by Sir 
Robert ft;el, had bt en Isadly supported by the king, whp would* 
willingly have seA them out of pgwer. With the accession of 
Victoria tiieir situation improve^. The young (juCen was inex- 
perienced and unversed in aQairs. Melbourne undertook the 
duty of forming her mind and instructing herein public busi- 
ness. He carried out the\ask with admirable tact, discretion, 
and fidelity. The pdlished.statesqj<hi and courtier of fifty-eight 
, obtained a gre^it influence over*his rqyal pupil •of eighteen, an 
influence \i^l\jch was nev^ abusqdf • In* spite of hk indolence 
and superficiality Melbourne proved an excellent m*ei^or. He 
had^ godd understanding of the nature of the English^ constitu- 
tion, in its existing, state of development, and was careful to 
insist ujpon those doctrines of parliamentary scwerefgnty, minis- 
^ terial* responSibifity, and lirnited monarchy, which belonged to 
thj whigltradition. • , • 

To clea^thcPway fof a dfesolution of parliament, the session 
of 1837 was rapidly wound up. Among the non-contentious bills 
p^sed was that for the reform of the criminal law, by vhich^ 
capital pun lament w^ abolj|Jhed, except for high treason ,^and 
, for murder, rape, piracy, arson, and robbery atteilded by mu#- 
dtrons violenca This was a fitting complemewt to the great 
series of reforming measures enacted in the f)revious reign. 
P^liausent was prorogued on July 17 by the qileeh in person^r* 
hSr majesty’s deftieanour on this oc<^ion addiijg to the favour- 
able isnpre^ion she had already created. Xhe election 

August 19. The ministerialists fought the cam- 
^ paign bn the strength of their record as re^rmers; and made 
miSith. Qf the assumed disaffect!k>»of th^ opposition towards the 
►throne, many of tb^mt indeed osten&tiously ^odaiming < 
the young queen on their side and exhorting tllfe ^lectoA to 
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CItAP. show their loyalty by returning the ^supporters of the poIiticdH 
tonnexion she ^voured. The tones insisted on the danger 
c social order the oonstitution from fhe^subvcrsive pqpjecSts of 

the rad leak f^ing df the whig party. ^ Some of the ‘Opposition 
leaders despribed their own attitude as conservative, a word ^ 
r which was rapidly becoming current in pohtical* controversy.* 
Peel employed it in his hddress to the electors of Tamworth," 

, and Russell, at an ele<;tion dinner at Stroud, descril(ted it as*“a 
mere change of name, a marfe alias^ito persons who do noHiketo 
be known under their former designation/*. ' The^ appellation, * 
"however, established itself) and largely^ though nevef entirely, 
superseded that of tpry, while; the whigs completely abandoned . 
their old party name for that of Jiberajs. . • 

These changes in norilenclajure were not merely ^formal. 
Peel, when he'called him.self consejrvatlvc, and promised, in one 
of hfe Tamworth speeches, to save the country from being 
^trampled under the hooftiDf a ruthless *demfl)«racy,” and his 
colleague. Sir James Graham^# when he wrote gloomily to tlue 
literary OTampion of the torxjs that the country was “ trembling 
on the brihlc of revolution/* ® were no doubt oriiy expressing the 
opinions of numerous middle-class and propertied pdople^who 
were really farmed at the^rowth of radical sentiment. Many 
of the moderatCr liberals, including some of the Whig .leaders, 
shared this anxiety, which reflected itself in 4 he' result of the 
elections. The government, thpugh it staved off^ Jefeajt, \jfas 
somewhat weakened, especially in' the boroughs, where it lost 
thirteen seats. Benjamin Dis^raeli began his long parliamen- 
*tary <icareer as, ptlember for Maidstone; and William EwSrt 
Q^stone was returned for the tlyrd tim.- for Nev^ark, the con- ^ 
^tuencyh^had represented since 1832. Several prominent / 
radicals were defeated, including John Arthur Roebuck,* who 

e 

^ The popular Jdea on the subject was expressed in some lines current during 
the election : — « 

“ ‘ Thf queen is wit^ us,’ whigs insulting say. 

* t'or when ^he found ns in^ she let\is stay ; ’ ^ 

It may be so but give me leave to doubt * ^ « 

^HoW long she’ll keep you, when ok/.” o 

* It Aad been used^by Canning, at a city dinner, as far back as 1824, and was « * 
KOt, as is often said, 6rBt applied to th*i: ttU'ies by Croker in the Quarterly Re'di^w 
in January, f830, Hacaulay^n July, 1B32, in his rjsview of Dumont^s Mirabeauy J 
refined to it a^ a new cant word, ^ ‘ 

^Cr 0 hti:/ Papers, ii., 356, 388. 

c 
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replaced by a tory at Bath ; but George Grc fte, the radical C 

• banker and historiafti, w&s* elected foi? the city^bPXondon.^ Tl\e 

mimfete/ial majority* estimate^ at jajbout^qjfght jnd thirty, 
thpugh this included several members whose was doubt- 

' ftil. The new parliament met for a brief preliminary^ session oit ♦ 
November 2a -^'radical amendment tcfthe addrSss, in favour 

• of extending the representation of the 'people, was defeated by 
509 vote's |o 20. The princi^l business transacted was the set- ' 
tlement of th^civil list. The queei^ lik^er two immediate pre- ^ 
decessors, placed* the ifA-editary^revenues at tJie disposal of the 
nation, ’ftnd requestec^ parliament ^ make adequate provision 
/or the maintenapne^ of the dignity of the crown. After inquiry 
by a select. commit^eb the civil list was*fixed at;£'385,ooo per * 
annum.* A reduction of the amount by^;f 50,000, moved by 
Jpsepii Hume* an^ active radical acjyocate of public economy, 
was supported py only nineteen votes/^ JLord Broughaiy, who 
now seldom jc^t an occasion of embarrassing his former col- 
leagues, found an opportunity! jrr the debates jon the civil list 
bill in the house of lords, to deliyer an impassionjsd appeal in 
favour of the refluction of national expenditure. • 

.♦The^legislature, however, had soon more excithfg subjects 
to di^cusk Aftei; ji brief reaess it reassembled on Januafy 16, 
1838, jind found its attention fully occupied witl>the affairs of 
Canada and tit affairs of Ireland# The former topic claimed 
fn-st^ plaCe, for the colony was alre^dy*in a condition of open 
revolt. iVe prd^nneefS of 4Jpper and Lower Qpnada had long 
been discontented and disturbed. In 1791 both had received 
Constitutions under which there was an aisembly elected by 
the ^eople^ a legislative c^ncil nominated by the governor, 
and an executive council responsible to the .qroiVn bA not 
^Ivv^ys consulted by it. U^per Canada, whii/i was inhabited 
by colonists of British descent, desired administrative and con- 

• stituiiional reform. Its vigorous and progressive settlers weres 
Vnxicflis to develop the abundant^ resources of the country, to" 
secure ^qpd government and sound finance, ahd to deliver • 
thejp^VlVes from the burden of an officuJ oligarchy maintained 

• . ^ ^Jacaulay, who as an ^lEcial^whig (ttstrusted the advanced section, tol^ 

• Greville in July, 1838^ that the radical^ were r^u'ced to “ Groip and his wife” 

{Qreville Afrmo/rs. JiU|r z( 1838). * - • ’ ^ . 

^ Parhamentai^ Debates, xxxix.’, xi’So-8r. 
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in power by the system of nomination. They were Igyal to^, 
the connexion with Great Britain, buf th^ were irritated at • 
the mismapagemAit of their affairs by a^overnment dominated 
by nepotism^ M;rio^apce, and bureaucratic incompetence. Ij^owgr 
* ^stnjaid gL also r^[uired better administration cyid an independ- ^ 
ent executive. But Ri this province the qiltestion . was largely 
one of race and nationalit;^. The French habitants keenly 
< resented the activity and disliked the innovating ^hdencies 
of the settlers of Angl<^-Sa:jq)n origm who were crowding into 
the countity. The numerical* superioi^Ity of » the French en- 
abled them to control thejdective chamber; but the legislative 
council was filled with British nominees. ^ struggle had been^ 

' in progress for.several years between the tvVp elemenfs in Lower 
Canada. The French politician's of the assembly were^at vari- 
ance with the government, which in this province was sup^rted 
not or^y by the legislative council, but also by the English- 
sfMgaking minority of the population^; for some^qf the French 
agitators, including Papineau* ipeir leader and the speakej^of 
the assembly, aimed at s^pyation from Great Britain; and 
that was ai> object with which the English lettlers had no 
sympathy. Many of^them, however, were strongly in favqpr 
of constitutional reform and the limitation of the power 'of the 
pljicemen and government nominees. 

At the accession of the queen, a ddad5x:k* in Lower 
Canada had existed fdt several yehrs. Since Octobtr,' 1832, 
the house of assembly had refused to vote filll supplies for the 
administration of justice and the civil list. Lord Gosford, 

^ the governor, who had been sent out at the head of a q)m« 
mission of inquiry in 1835, advised that the assembly should 
bet d&prived pf its control over. the revenue. Tlie imperial 
government attempted conciliatioii in a half-hearted fashion,* 
and Lord Glenelg, the colonial secretary, published a despatch 
c hinting at reforms. The Canadian assembly replied 
defiant address insisting on a true representatil^e constiftitionl^ 
In con^equenfce, fh March and April, 1837, Lord John, Rqgsell 
had induce^ the hou^ of commons to carrjTresolufioS^ , 

^ng the ^conecJipD pf Cplpnial revenue, .in thcL ha nds of 
Th^ assembly ^refJied with a threat of* force^ 
and on Aufust ay it wfe ‘dissolved. Thjs^ proceedings were 
foIlo\^ed by open violence, riots iti various places, and firially 
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by warlike operations on a small scale. Tbe rebellion was not CfiAR 
•formidable. The tyoop^ •in Lower Canada, supplemented by 
tho^ from the upper^province, sent down by Sir Francis Head, 
the governor, obtained ah easy series of successes over their 
opponents in Quebec and dn the lower St Uiawrence. In* 
Ontario the insurrection was equally 4neflFecti^%* and# was 
» suppressed without difficulty. The Iqyal colonial militia, upon * 
wljom H^d relied, defeated th#* rebels, and thwarted an 
attefnpt to seize Toronto. The gyrations lasted only a few 
we^ks, and J^efora the fti 3 oT the#autiJmn of 1837 Papineau and 
several his associ?ites had sought refuge io the United States^ 

^ When parliament met in January, 1838 , ministers, through 
the mouth of Russefb-announcecTthat tE^proposed to suspend 
the constitution oT Lower Canada for three yc^rs and to send 
out the Earl of Durham as*high commissioner, with quasi- 
dictatorial powers ove*r both the provinces. He was to be 
empowered to issue ordinances, with the advice of his executive 
coifncil, and tftese were to*havq ttte force of laws. The policy, 
though resisted by a few of the radicals, received the general 
approval of^thediouse of* commons ; but the btll tQ give effect 
to it, which Russell introduced, was much modified by Peel be- 
fore it w?is sent to the lord§ and passed by them. /DiArbam. 
was a man, with some administrafive and diplogiarhoNBacperi- 
ence. His opijiorts were strongly liberal, Vnd even radical, 
and he was regarded* as the feader of* the advanced section 
oT tfic whigs.» ©feat, ability he undoubtedly possessed; but 
he had little^ tact, and a violent and uncertain*temper. Thus 
his brief career in Canada, in spite of his comprehensive an^ 
statesmanlike grasp of the ggneral principles of colonial gbvern- 
ment as expressed Yater *111 hlsj^mous r^^ 

Within a few weeks of hisjrrival at Quebec ij ^ay^ 
created ai:\ administrative despotism, oT which Jhe instruments 
.were his own personal staff. He issued ordinances proclaiining^ 

^ general amnesty ; but exceptions were made in the case of 
Papineau and the other chief leaders, who were to suffer death 
if tbeyVSturned to Canada. Eight other rebels were ordered 
to l?e Reported to Bermuda, though the governor of that colony 
pointy out that he had no Je^al power either to deceive or to^ 
’detain them. ’ * ^ ^ 

This autocratic method of sentencing men ^ to dea^ or 
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Cf^P. banishment, without* process of law, speedily raised ^ storn^ 
in England. Fiercely attacked by ’Brougham in the lords, 
and by Sijgden^ Snd others in the commons, the ministry gave 
way and on^-^Ugust lO consented to disallow the transportation 

• «ordinance. Durham denounced ' the conduct of the cabinet 
in a violenf ^nd indiscreet proclamation * and thep anticipated 

“his dismissal by resigning. He left Quebec on November i, 
hardly more than five months "after-his arrival. H( had dqpe 

• little good in Canada and some harm ; but he had been long 
enough im the country to obtein, wirtf the ^ssist^nce of *his 
accomplished secretary, Charles Bullen tHe materiak* for the 
report, which was printedin ^February, i8^9.i This repcJrt i§ 

• one of the ablest statef-papers ever penned; written \yith dignity 
and eloquence, s«id csontaining many passages of sound jxilitical 
wisdom and penetrating insight? If Durham’s active “career 
was abortive and d^appointing, he*Ji^£t beliind Jhim a 
literary legacy for the instruction of future generations^. 

With Durh^^s departure dje insurrection broke out afgSsh, 
and became somewhat more threatening, since it was com- 
plicated by* gflerilla invasion from fhe United S*tates, where 
the rebelf had many sympathisers. A dispute with the Wash- 
ington government was averted with some difficblty. Sir 
John Colborne, the conimander-in-chief, who was acting-gover- 
nor on Durham’s *fetiremenX, behaved with tigijur martial law 
was proclaimed, and the Rebellion *was fihally stamps out be- 
fore the winter^of 1838. Next ySas the*hon?^ ministry decidid 
to adopt a remedial policy, carrying out some qf the recom- 

--ffnendations of the Durham report. It was determine^ to 
effect *a ynjjQn^.ofXhe two Cnnadaji, which were to be proi^ided 
with*a joint legislature and a responsible ministry? The pro- 
posal was mendoned in the queefi’s speech at the opening of 
the session, and laid before the commons in the form of resolu- 

• tions on June 3. But some of the details of the schem'^ wett^ 
unfavourably received by the house of assembly in Upp^ Can^ 
ada, as well ns Vy the people of Quebec, and the proposal was 
allowed to Aand over tjll further information could be^taflied 
as to the feeling in the colonies. In October, Poulett Thomson, 

# Regtster, iS^S^ V. • • . . 

*The suggestions that BiXet* was the actual jpth^r ^ the report is de- 
cisiv^ dispose<^of by Stuart Reid, Lt/e of Durham^ li., * 
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•created Lord Sydenham^ the president df the board of trade, chap . 

• superseded the miMtar}? governor, Colborne, whose useful work 
had eiylcd with tha conrjplete pacification of^tjye tw^ colonies. 
Sydenham acted with tact and ability, a«c^ hejoed to bring 
about a salutary .change in Canadian opinion.^ *Ine proposal® ♦ 
for union became ftiore popular in Canada the m 5 re they were 

" examined. In July, 1840, tl!b goveanment introduced anothef 
Canada ifcll, which met wfth general acq^uiescence both at 
home and in. North Apiej-ica. united the two provinces, • 
and granted the* asseifftly coni^lete authority oyer ihe colonial 
finance'^ There was legislative cpjincil of twenty, nominated 
*by !he crown, with, a representative assembly, and in practice 
though . ngt by tlje* terms of tlie act* the responsibility 
ministers was secured. The Canadians obtained the essentials 
^,of internal self-governpicnt, and th^ir discontent died away, as 
Durham had j)redicted.^ The constitution which th^ had 
obtained fopiacd the general model for those granted to 
vajious other British colonies#^iJring the next few years. 

The other subject which cl^Jmed the urgent attention of 
the first parliaftient of ^ueen Victoria was that of Irishjegis- 
l^^’on. • Throughout the queen’s reign ^ Ireland wSs fated to 
. be tire Jisturbing.element in English domestic politics.* The 
poverty and discontent of the smaller island formed a marked 
and painfuf cofttr^st to the increasing pros^rity of its neigh- 
J^oqr.* The energy of English statesrftanship was largely de- 
voted to Vell^n?;ant, but often ineffectual, attqpipts to remedy 
the evils which were the growth of centuries and the legacy of an 
^unhappy past; while the majority of Englishmen, ill-acquainted 
with the history Ireland and the character of its*people, 
surveyed the process witfi perplexed irritation, agd were divided 

• between pity for Irish suffering and anger aj Irish perversity. 
y^The^aspiration of many Irishmen for the recognition of their ' 
'•national individuality was at no time between 1837 and 1900 

• able*to gain the acquiescence of^the general body of English 
elactofs..j^ As a rule, however, it has been Agafded somewhat ♦ 
difife&ntly by the two great parties, wJiose conflicts have been 
complicated and confused by the action of the Irish represet^ 

• * ♦ * • * * 

• * •, . * 

^ See G. Poulett^ScMpe, Memoir of Lo^dlSvdcnham with 'Narrative of His 

Adhihiistrahon iii'Canadat 1843. • 
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CHAP, tatives. There has been more tendency on the part of whig^ 
and liberal leaders to meet Irish agit^ion^by concession and • 
conciliation ; while the conservatives, holding that the /ull 
separatist deipatid <j^n never be granted, have usually directed 
their efforts to vindicating the supremacy ,of the law and 
maintainin^fhe integrity of the United Kitigdom. This was 
the case iti 1838. O’Connell, thtf leader of the Irish Nationa- • 
lists — to employ the namely vPhich they were ^terwards 
known — had supported the whigs, who in return had intro- 
duced sevtral measures of^ social * and^ political teform ftJr 
^reland.^ . ^ ^ * •' * 

In the session of i838*they began witji bill for thd* re-, 
vision of the jljaslwpc^o^.law. * The destitution w^s so great 
and widespread, that public relief was indispensable* That 
relief, if Irish opinion had been consulted, would probably not 

have been associated with residence tn the workhouse. The 

• • 

government, however, resolved to applp^ to Ireland the principles 
of\he English p9or law of 18^4^ though with somewhat gre^fer 
rigidity. Poor law unions* were to be established, but no out- 
door relief wa!s to^be granted, though the workhouses were to be 
open to aB destitute persons who were willing to enter thogi. 
The bill was opposed by O’Con/iell, and ^by other leading 
Irishmen, and, was very unpopular in Ireland, when> the work- 
house was regarded with aji aversion everf d^tp^r than the 
dislike felt towards it by^the English*pcasahtry. But tttefe was 
little opposition to the bill in England, and it ^^sad bdth houses 
early in the session. The tithe bill gave minister^ more diffi- 
cylty. Peel and the conservatives had no objection to con^err 
the tithes into a rent-charge, and towthrow the responsibility for 
pajjmtnt uponjfhe Istndlords. The tithdexceraed the rent-charge, 
and the whigs, supported by the Irfeh members, contended that* 
this surplus shoy*ld not be allocated entirely to the support of 
^he Church in Iceland, but should be devoted to the prolusion* - 
of education for children of all denominations. •It was oh this* 
clause that the bfil of 1836* had been wrecked, Lord Jghn 
Russell, unddr pressure /rom the conservatives and som^lDf;iJ!is 
own whig friends, now decided to abandon the appropriation 
Clause. Wll, introduced in^ ^ay, 1838, converted tithes*. 

Jt 


^ See vol. xi., 364-66. 
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ointo a* rent-charge of fixed amount and left the surplus for CHAP. 

• the benefit of the dstatflished Church.') In this form it was gQt 
thit)ugh the upper tiousfi and became law fii, Aug^t The 
result was, however, regarded as a triumpli §>r t4\p opposition, 
atid a somewhat humiliating surrender by the govemmenP. 

The Irish municfpal corporations bilf was passed ifi the 
commons, but the franchise qhalifijftion was raised from £s to, 

£iq in im lords, and the bilf was propped for the session. In 
tbj^ base, also, the view.ofjthe pegrs ultimately prevailed, and “ 
tlie Irish %nuni<!ipal aft was ribt passed till i840fwhen the 
governrftent accepted jihe franchise jcjualifi cation as modified in 

•the upper hous« • • , ^ 

vThe Irish policy of the Melbourne cabinet too closely* 
resen\bied that of some of Jts predeces^rs •and some of its 
successors. Ineffectual concession , was associated with half- 
hearted coercion. The Whig reforms, planned by welT-mipaiiing 
men unacquainted Vith tlje true state of the country, who w^re 
determined to apply political^ rbm^ies to disorders mainly 
social and economic, coujd not repaove the deep-sedated disaffec- 
tion. Lord Nbrmanby, the lord-lieutenant,* Lord Morpeth, 
thfe chibf secretary, and Thomas Driimmond, tfte perma- 
nent * under-secretary, were extremely anxious to govern 
by ordinary law, to administer that law with lenity, and 
to gain tHe 4^mpathies of the Roman catholic population, 
fhey* were supported by (3'ConneH,anS,the political repealers, 
and bittefty 2fttac1ked*by the’ protestants and Ijy the landlords. 

The latter tregarded the administration as being in league 

Vitfi their tenants to rob them of their property, and a remask 
by Drummond, wh^jch became historical, that “ property has 
its duties as well as its nghts,” roused a stbrm.i) The eiiemies 

•of •the Irish government coftld point to the patent fact that its 
concessions had not had the intended effect of restoring social 

>Drder. Crime was rife, and was fomented by secret associa<> 

* tions* which adopted practices traditional among a large part of 
thei Irjsh peasantry. Tortured by poverty,^ and filled with a* 

, bittcAsense of the injustice of the agrarian system^ under which 
they lived, the peasantry of the disturbed districts cfired littl^ 

•Tor the repeal agitation, and neither appreciated nor understood 

# the ministerial ^tt^fipts at reform. " The anti-rent conspiracy, 
was no figment of the landlords' imagination, U spread Videly 
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CHAP, and ^as emphasised By some terrible^ agrarian murders,* which® 
the law was unabje to punish. The police ^ere baffled by the ‘ 
populasr*" sjimpathjr with the offenders, and juries refused^ to 
convict TJicre ivas a steady increase in the number of evic- 
ffons, of olfy’ages, and of committals. So «it was stated in 
' parliament in the earfy part of the session *of 1839, when the 
Irish policy of the governmgpt was exposed to a violent scries 
of attacks in both houses. , * ® * 

In the lords the motipn •for a ^elec^ committee to in^yjre 
into the st&te of Ireland, was carried against *the gSvernment. 

V Ministers responded by challenging a .vote of confiAence in 
the lower house. In April, I^ord John Rusr:;elKs resolution, ap-** 
proving the general principles of the government’s Irish policy, 
was met with art evasive amendn^ent by Sir Robert PteJ, and 
after a somewh'kt languid . debate was carried by a majority 
of twenty^two. w Defected in one hou^e, and saved by a narrow 
mftrgin in the other, the ministry wasr not in a situation to offer 
an effective resistance tp ^ vi^Qt)Us and united oppositioniled 
by the ablest public man of the day. ^ Peel’s authority in the 
commons wds greater than that of any membei^ of the cabinet. 
No? had tfie government any firm hold on public opiniop*outsi8c. 
Many ^f the middle-ckss ejector^ enfranchised by the reform 
act wel^ veering qver to the conservatives, in whorri they saw 
a defence against vaguely apprehepded gangers from an ex- 
cited, though still unprivileged, ” democracy ”, The workmen 
of the towns and the rural labourer:^, still excluded from politi- 
cal power, gave no support to either of the officiai parties. If 
they disliked the conservatives, they distrusted the wHgs. 
Seeding with discontent, and wild'jvith suffering aqd poverty, 
th^ Tistened ^eagerly to radical zigitators, and cls^oured for 
political changes* which to whigs and tories alike seemed din-* 
gerously socialistic and revolutionary. In the two chaipbers 
\)f parliament thfe ministerialists were badly outmatchedr not^^ 
only by the commanding figure of Peel, but l>y the brilliant 

* Stanley, the^resolute, resourceful Lyndhurst, the accqmplishfd 
Aberdeen, atjd by men like Graham, Goulburn, and Glackntdnc, 

#vho had a reputation as economists and financiers. Melbourne 
was not taken quite seriously, and Russell was Regarded at that ' 
period^ as wanting^in character and weighlj^ while Palm erstpu. 

* usefuHy absorbed in th e du ties of the foreign which he 
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was discharging with more ability than was generally recog* CH4P- 
tiised, bad not yet iftnpr&s^ bis personality th^j)u||lic^ ^ 
mind. The government Jiad lost prestige by it§ con^tM^^oth 
of Irish and Canadian affairs. o * 

® ‘ It was still fui;ther to be discredited by its diftiralties with • 

the colony of • Jamafca. The act for the Emancipation of* the 
•West Indian negro slaves in .1833^ had temporarily failed of " 
its object. tThis act allowed cbmplejte emancipation to be post* 
poned •and subi^tituted a t^mporary^^yjtem of “ apprenticeship/’ 

► which workad very bacff^. Somft of the planters, engaged and 

disdffectcB, used the power which ^they possessed over the* 
administration ofaths colonies 'to treat their slave-apprentices 
with gross cruelty. .When the negro was the property of the 
master ^the latter had, at least, an interest in*keeping his human 
chattel alive. Under tbe apprenticeship system even this in- 
centive to humanity disappeared, and in some cases coloured 
labourers wer^ avork'ed or^starved to death in the fields, of 
brutally flogge,d in the house ofcpfrcction. The abominations 
of the Jarnaica prisons were made known in Englapd, and the 
old anti-slavery "sentiment revived. Parliament afld London 
sociftty wfere much inclined to ignore the whole sul^ect, aftd 
some inflijential voices were raised ^to denounce the ex^ger- 
ated accusations levelled by Brougham and others* agaiiSIt the 
planters as a b^y?^ But the chord which Wilberforce had 
set vibfafing in the hearts of^the English peo]^e was struck 
again; and^'n Sie autiftnn 6f 1837 and the spring of 1838 a 
great agitation was in full movement. Crowded meetings were 
held 4 :hroughout the midlands and the north ; petitions with a'* 
milHoh namf s to therp poured in upon the house of commons ; ^ 
and the astonished politicians of Westminster weic confronted 
by something like a national demand for the inamediate eman- 
cipatiop of all the apprentices. A resolution to this effect was 
carried in a thin house on May 22, 1838. * ^ 

The governraSnt introduced an,“act of amendment” vir- ' 
tualjy abolishing the apprenticeship. It .was unwillingly ac* 

* cept^ hy the Jamaica assembly, and after an emphatic protest 

, in Ji^nc, which declared that the abandonment.of the remaining 1 
term of apprenticeship and lAie*complete emancipation of the 

> " « • • 

' ^ Morlcy, Life of Gladstone^ i.» 146. ^ Pari, Debater, jjiii., 409. ^ 
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CHAP, colouredl^pulation^had been forced upon the colonists by tbp 
.parliament of the United Kingdom '’^agafnst their own wishes 
and inte^restsJ ! ' Social disorganisation and terrorism follcwed, 
and the nacnag^ment of the prisons became worse than ever. 
The imp^ial government thereupon induced,parliament to pass' 
an act which placed the administration oT the prisons in the 
hands of the governor. J^he assembly regarded this measure^ 
probably with justice, as pn inlringement of its constitutional 
rights and assumed a re^Hous ^ttijude. It Reclined to exer- 
cise any^of its legislative fiAictions tfr even to retjew expih'ng 
law?. It was dissolved. by the governor; but the new as- 
sembly displayed an equally impracticable te.Tiper. The'’home 
government^ thus forced into action, decided on stroiig measures. 
Henry Laboudiere, the under-secrctary for the colonies, in- ' 
troduoed a bSl on April. 9, 1839, to suspend the constitution 
of Jamaica for^ftve years, leaving the admijiistration of the 
island in the hands of the governor and ' a legi,slative commis- 
sion. Justifiable as ^this St^p may havp been, it was /.Jadly 
received ; for in spite of the agitation on behalf of the negroes, 
there was ‘much feeling for the planters, who seemed to have 
bfeen treated with*undue haste and some harshness. ‘The 
conservatives exclaimed against the infraejipn of coristi^utional 
precedent. • Th^ Irish and some of the radicals, disliking this 
high-handed method of dealing with a self-gaVerhing commun- 
ity, went with them.* The Jainaica bifl was carried bq May 
6 by a government majority which fell dowh fi\^e in a house 
of 583. The ministers felt that they could no^ carry on the 
government while thus weakly supported in one house and not 
supTOrted at all in the other; and. on thq 7th, Melbourne in the 
Iotas, and Hussell in the commons, announced the resignation 
of the ministry. * ‘ 

But herd occurred one of those episodes that give so ^strange 
an air of frivdlity to English politics, in which it constantly 
happens that the gravest, issues are crossed by some trivial 
personal <^uestion. Melbourne, on resigning offiLC,.^cfviscd the 
queen to ?pnd for the Duke of Wellington, who reconimpnded' 
ftat Peel should.. be commissioned to form a cabinet. On the,* 
8th, Sir Robert ‘submitted to thoqueen his list qf appointments, 

' « •' o • 

^ Annual RegisUr^ i838» p. 347, 
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which included the Duke of Wellington^ Lords Lyndhurst^ CHAJP^ 
^berdpen, Ellenborough,«fftanley, Sir James Graham^ and Goul-^ 
burn^ ^ explained ^to her that he should afeo exgect some 
changes to be made among the ladies who tejd*hi^h office in 
•the royal household. The ladies specially aimed* at were the • 
sister of Lord. Morpeth and the wife of Lord Nprlnanby, the 
Jatter of whom Peel described as “ his njost formidable enemy 'V 
The queen (Reclined to consent^to a course which she described 
as “ contrary to usage and repugnant to* her feelings *\ She 
wa^^Yortificd^ii tin’s opiflkJn 6y a^mmute from the members of 
the .retiriijg Melboufne cabinet, who were .requested by the • 
(]uecn«to advise h^. ^ Peel, however, was firm. He declined to 
form a ministry unless the whig ladies Vere removed ; the 
. queen woulcf not give way on the point ; and Melbourne wa? 
recalled* declaring that he rcsfSmed office “ jm^^^uivpc^lly and 
solely fcjr this reason that I will not aban^oitljay sovereign in 
a situation of difficulty and distress, especially when a demanjl 
is rniide upon Itier majesty witK wWch 1 think ,she ought not 
' to cofnply * * * . • * * • 

Such was*the famous iJedchamber question, hnd Jt made a 
prodigious stir at the lime. Peel was nq doubt justified in 
declining tl) carry on the government while the wives &nd 
sisters of hisv, political opponents were in close contact with a 
young Slid iiKxjjteritoced queen. Rut the importance of the 
affair was greatly exaggerates. The ladifis of the royal house* 
hold pcjssessfcd \^’5^^1ittl€ poUtfcal influence then, •and none at 
all later. At tjie moment, however, this was not understood. 

The traditions of the Georgian monarchy were recent, and the • 
court was still a great factor iivpolitics. Both parties made use 
of it rather unscrupulously. ’ T^ie torkfs declared that the vffiig 
* noblemen were determined td surround the qu^en with their 
^creatures and make her a mere puppet; while Some of the 
libprals^and their Irish allies, affected to see in Ffeefs demand 
aA-esh illustration of the great tory plot against the throne and 
constitution. O’Connell and Henry Grattan.at iheefings in Ire- 
land ti^ed*ftome extravagant language. The “ Liberator ” called 
, on the great God of heaven to bless the queen^^ ** that creature , 
of only jiineteen, lovely as sly y young, and pure she is 

• • • *1 ^rl. Debates, xlvii., 989. 
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CHAP, exalted,” and declared that he cduld get in one day “ five hui^- 
dred thousand brave Irishmen to deftbnd the life, the honour^ 
and the person 6f the beloved young lady by whom England’s 
throne is rf®w‘ f ll*d Gratta n went so far as tp say, and 
apparently j not in jest: “If her maje^^were once fairly <■' 
placed in the hands 8f the tories I would ‘hot give an orange- 
peel for hej Ufe. If som^ of the low miscreants of the party* 
got round her majesty, an^ hacf the ^mixing of thdi royal bpwl 
at night, I fear she woplp" have a . long sleep,” The- tories 
could at least urge in justififcation of their 'attitude, that 'the 
•appointments in rtie royal household at the beginnJhg of the 
reign, made at Melbourne’s suggestion and against the ddvige 
of King Leopold of Belgium, were of a distinctly partisan 
character thrdUghbut.® Moreover these ladies, or,. some of 
them, had pel'mitted the court to be discredited by a grave 
scandal early in 1839, when Lady*^ Flora Hastings, a lady-in- 
waiting to the Duchess of Kent, was made .the victim of a 
disgraceful and unfounded ic^xargc, which excited loud public 
indignation, especially in the conservative press. “ The tories 
dp all in their power to make themselves odious to me,” the 
queen is said to have remarked,** • • 

’The crisis over the household appointments 'was partly 
caused by the qpeen herself, in a very excusable fit of youth- 
ful petulance and self-wilfc She now provided herself with a 
permanent counsellor, more intimate and triistwcirthy than 
Mdlboume, by her marriage with her first < 3 riti&!n, Frince Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, second son of Duke Ernest of Saxe- 
^ Cobprg, the brother of the Duchess of Kent. The prince? was 
three months younger than the* queen, , having been b»rn on 
August 26, 1819. The alliance, was one of affection more than 
policy, for the queen fell deeply in love with the handsome and 
accomplished young prince. The engagement was arranged 
in the autumif of 1839, ®"d the marriage took place ^ !P®b- 
ruary 10, 1840, in St. Palace. The union provfeJ 

extremely beneficial to the queen, who found in her husband 
the most ( Unselfish and industrious of confidential *^^lfant^ 
The prince consort was a man with high ideals and many • 

r o • 

w • 

^Annual Regi^ft 1839, Victoria, p. 63, • 

Pa^rs, edited by C. S. Parker, li., 405. 
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intellectual interests. did Aiuch to ptomote science, learn- CHAP, 
^ing, philanthropy, ind public decorum. At first, however, the 
mapriage was not popular The bridegroom was regarded as a 
somewhat insignificant German princeling, tnd Wanerits were 
undervalued ; . indeed, they were not completeljf* recognised 
till after his death" His manners were •stiff, reserved, a little 
pedantic, and he was never able tc^gtft upon cordial terms with 
tile leadeA of a pleasure-lovihg syid sport-loving aristocracy. ^ 

Nm; \^as his serious agd s^olarl%c;Jiaracter altogether of the 
kind whichPmakes for si&:cess wifti the English peoplS, who like 
a touch *8f frivolity in thos^of high gthtion.* * • 

• The Melboufne»governmeht, retained in office against the 
wishes of its chief by the personal action of the queen in May, 

,*1839, retire till twe^ years afteriS^arcft. There were 

some cabinet changes., Russell exchanged the home office 
for the colonial office, reftiaining leader •f the house oft com- 
mons. Lord iNormanby# who Jiad been lord-lieutenant -of 
Ireliind,^» becajne home secretv^, fronds Baring replaced 
Spring Rjcg as chancellqr of tha • exchequer,^ anfl^ Maiauilay 
had his first arill only experience of high political office ^s 
seq^taiy^for war. The superiority of that opposition remained 
as mark^ as ever^ and Peet had ^ larger share in forming 
the legislation of this period than its nomir^I authors. This 
was seen in ^th® case of the^ re-drafted Jamaica bill, which did 
not ^uspSnd the colonial constitution, hut gave the Jamaica 
assembly aP respilfe^ or iocus^pcemtenticBy as it was called at the 
time. The governor in council was empowered by the first 
dau^ to make necessary ordinances. The clause, carried by 
a majority of only ten votes in the house of commons, was 
expunged l>y the lords, an 3 .the government agfreed to ®pafts 
the bill thus mutilated. • . 

Another ministerial project met with equally*^ rough treat- 
ment J This was the scheme for assisting national education. • 

< 5 ince 1833 the Aim of ;^20,ooo had been granted annually*"^ 
to the National Society and the British and *Fofeign School 
Socloty^lb enable them to build and maintain school-houses. ^ 

Early in the session of 1839 Lord John Russell brought for- « 
ward a««cheme for creating a^ogimittee of the privy council to 
supervise the distri^utjpii of the grant; which wits to be increased 
to £y>yOOO^ “ a small fraction of the revenue of one day^i' as 
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CHAP Carlyle called it. Thfe order m couijcil to give effect. to thcc 
scheme was hotly attacked. The conservafive churchmen, led * 
by Stanley, opposed it on the ground thabit gave over the con- 
trol of educMipn political body, which might bestow public 
^hioney not^pnly on dissenters, but on Ronvin catholics and ' 
even infidels. The irfeubus of religious controversy thencefor- 
ward, and to the end of th(j queen’s reign and beyond it, beset " 
the paths of English elen^ntary education. Th^ ministry 
barely held their own, Jurthe df,^bates of Junq, 1839, 
order in (fcuncil, the govemiAent majority Sank to five, and 
even to two ; while a refeplution of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the lords, denouncing the schemer was carried b^ 229 
votes to 1 18. • The committee of the council for education was, 
however, constffuteH ; but inspectors appointed to supervise 
the administration of the« grant were ^o be selected with the 
approval of the bishops, and instrutted to r(^:)ort to them as 
w^ll as to the council. - ‘ r 

On e ref orm of undqub^ed'ppiblic utility ‘ind pf immense^and 
far-jreachin|f importance, tb^J Melbourne cabinet did succeed in 
accomplishing during the session of 1839. This was the insti- 
tution of the penny postage. Rowland Hill had publishedshis 
pamphlet on Pos^ OJSfice ]^cform^ recomrptmding the *adop- 
tion of a unlforni postage and an adhesive stamp, apd had 
submitted it to Lord Melbourne in 1837/' THie 'government 
now adopted Hill’s scheme in Its entirety. In ’ the budget of 
1839 provisiort was made for a mti fornl rate* of poAage which 
was to be reduced to a penny on January io,» 1840. The 
reform, forced on a reluctant ministry and an indifferent cpai'- 
liament by an insistent public opirrion, deserves to be numbered 
aihong the g?eat events modern history. It was imitated 
in due course by all other nations^ and it was one main factor 
in bringing about that stupendous growth of internal and 
^international cdmmunication which renders the remain^Jer 
the nineteenth century remarkable and uniqu& ^ 

The foreign, policy of the whig cabinet was mor,e vigorous 
and assertiv® than its conduct of domestic affairs. It folFn^ined . 
jn the hands of* Pjdjpjgyc:&ton, who acted often without the 
concurrence, and sometimes jvitthemt the cognisance, -of his 
colleagues. | I^ie^rnaintairtbd the printfBJe, .common alike to • 
the those tories who followed fanning, of en- 
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#coviraging what was conceived^ to be tte literal and constitu- C^AP. 

* tional cause in contf nenfal Europe and of opposiqg^the autocratic 
desipotvsms. The government had committei jtself/o the sup- 
port of Isabella of Spain in the contest with yifi CjLrlists» under 
the impression that the young queen was the repretentative of * 
constitutionalism, * A squadron, under <Lord Jotn Hay, was 
ordered to the coast of the peninsula with instructions^ to lend 
moral, anfi a certain materiifl, aid to the queen’s party. ; 
v^jj^no more jeflfective than the unlucky British legion, under* 
rJe Lacy Evans,* whictphad te^ assisting Isabella^ with little 
success’ t)r glory, undqf orders in council issued in 1835. The 

• force was dissoWeciin 1838, and the order in council sanction- 

ing its eivploymeiit* withdrawn. The 'active intervention of 
Great Britain in Spanish politics ceased, but not before it 
had damaged the relations between the governments of Great 
Britain and th^t of France. • ^ 

The two jcQuntrfes we|;e brought into more perilous conjact 
ovgr eastern ^ajfifairsi. Fearing 4 ;Jic rapW advancij of Russja^^jltqr 
the treaty^ of Uiikiar Skelessi ir^July* i833^^\ Paltg erston en- 
deavoured to itiduce Louis Philippe’s minisfers'To" join with 
him in maintaining the Ottoman empire |igainst aggfessipn and 
disruption. The^Turkish power was menaced from withfn and 
witbopt. Mehemet Ali, the able and ambitious Viceroy of 
Egypt, hacT raide^ himself virtually independent, and with a 
well-disciplined bc-jdy of tro-^ps at.hi^ command he was at- 
tempting\o his’suzera.n from Syria, and even menacing 

Constantincrple. Palmerston resolved on European interven- 
‘tio«, in order to ave’-t the disaster of leaving the Ponte 
.entitely dependent jon Ruscia. He brought about concerted 
action by fengland, France,* Austril^ Russia, and ^Prussia, fnd on 
•July 27, 1839, identical demands were made.on the Porte by 
the ambassadors of the five powers and the P^sha of Egypt. 
•Mea^iwhile the British and French admirals in the Meditei* 

Vanean were in-Aructed to use foras, if necessary, either to dri<^e 
^ Merficmet Ali from Syria, or to p|iss ,the' Dardanelles if a • 
Rt^sitn army should enter Turkish territory. The ' under- 
standing, however, did not last long. Hostilities actually brok<^ . 

•but between the^Egyptian 9114 Turkish forces, and. the sultan’s 
» • 

» Sei? vol. xU, 39^. 
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CHAP, fleet joined the rebels. Sljpug action was necessary, but. France 
was not whole-hearted in. the desire to cc^erce Mehejnet, and' 
would haj/e preferred to leave him, sovereign in Syria «and 
Egypt.|^Tj|pip 'negotiations dragged on ; and in July, 1840, 
‘Palmerston vvas able tQ coitclude a ^conventiati 
and Russia} though rfot with France, aut h6 rising armed" Ihtfer- 
vcntToh in Ask Minor. Palmerston then acted vigorpusly. A ‘ 
BriH^, Austrian, and Turkish sqhadron under AdnSiral Stop- 
ford bombarded Beyrut pq ^September 7, 1840,, and landed^ a 
body of troops, which inflicted k severe hefcat On Ibrnhim Pasha, 
Mehemet’s general. * The force also captured Acre on November 
3, with a loss of only sixty-six* killed and wounded, thbugh 
Marshal Soult the year before had deckred that there was 
no power in Eurof^e capable of taking the town. ^P’rance, 
angry and mortified, yet , recognised, as Guizot said, les faits 
accom^lis. The Ue^jpf Londpj^ confine^,; M.^hpmet 

aud^ conipelled the, Porte’ to <close both the 
^ardanellesjipdihe ^psp^hofu^ -to ships ofr war. , r 

The advance of Russia wgis felt in another regio^i. .Russian 
agents hacf been busy in Afghanistan for so^ne years, and a 
Person aVmy,assumQd to be acting in co-operation with Rus^iiia, 
was threatening Herit. Dost MuhammadKthe Afghan amir, 
was believed- by Lord Auckland, the governor^genpral of 
India, and his a(fvisers, to- be under their infiuefice. It was 
determined, therefore/ to ♦depose him and place Sh^h*Shuja, 
the head of a rival dynasty, on the Hironfe of * On Octo- 

ber I, 1838, Lord Auckland issued a proclamation in support 
of Shdh Shuji, and a British army crossed the Indus, JThc 
amir was driven from Kdbul, and his riyal installed oit the 
^thisorte under 6he protection of ac British Indian force of 8,000 
men. Dost Mqhammad surrendered to the British envoy? Sif 
William Machaghten, in November, 1840, and was sent to 
©India, and it v®ls assumed that resistance was at an end, and 
that the Afghans had quietly submitted to \\\c new r^gim^ 
There wag sbon to .be a tragic awakenin g. ^ ^ 

Importa|it as these external transactions were, \Vey^ at- 
i^tracted comparatively little attention. England, indeed in 
these closing years of the wjtiigf administratign, had* many 

^Par^iamejftnry Pafen^ 1841, vol. xxix. ; Gui^, vol. iv. * 
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domestic preoccupations. The country was in a disturbed CHAP, 
^nd somewhat discfrgari!^ condition, stijj, tossing heavily in ^ 
the trough of the depresgion, which interveiiie 3 T 5 ^^ 
earlier iriausfnal movement o? the century and J^e Swelling 
* wave of material prosperity, which occupied its teiddle years.# • 

The supersession 6f manual labour by* machinet’y, and the 
’displacement of agriculture and rural industry by mahufac- 
tures^ had 'been making rapid prepress. The result seemed 
tepipcfrarily disastrou^ An ecofjpmic revolution had <^ine • 
upon a conwnunity whiCTi had not as yet learnt to adapt itself 
to *the ifbw condition^. The labour-saving machinery en-* 
richecl manufacturers but temporarily deprived many thou- 
sands of wcjrk-peoplg bf employment ; thi villagers poured into 
the towtts, which were swollen hastily to ail unwieldy bulk and 
were ill -regulated, overcrowded, ^pd extrenaely unhealthy. 

The interests of the middle-class electorate, and the faghion* 
able Benthanyte philosophy of the time, alike deprecated inter- 
ference with tjie iroQ law of coep^tition, unsoftened either by 
state supervision or philanthropy effort ; wages# were kept 
down by the pressure of population ; and priefes wire held up 
by*the protective tariff. The English working-class hhs s^dom 
been in a more deplorable eonditipn than it was during the 
years ^that •were really those of great industrial end material 
progress — tfie jfear? during which the first railways were being 
laid,4:he ocean-going steamship deyelo’ped, the electric tele- 
graph installed? and thd cheap postal system estaWished. Before 
long this ext<snsion of communication and transport enlarged the 
areap of employment, and diffused a wider comfort and greater 
material wgalth amqpg all classes. But the beneficial effect of 
the new mechanical science bad yet to make its«lf felt. Over 
\,idb,ooo persons in a popiflation of some 15,900,000 were in 
receipt of public relief ; and the new poor law, deigned to con- 
fine pauperism to the workhouse, was angrily rpsented. Theroi 
^as much sufferfng, and much impatience with the prevailing 
social ajgd^ political order. Agitation, often revdlutionary and • 

^ viol^nij was rife among the unenfranchised masses^. 

Chartism was the most formidable of movements.^ 

Its ri^al was jthe^ organisation ft>r the repeal of the. corn laws, 
wl^ich owed itsj iiyt^tibn to a section of the middle clai^^. The 
aiitarbTtKVc^ were avowedly poIiti<^l, ” 
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CHAP. of^|he “ People’s Charter,” manhoqd ?4ffrage, vgle by. ballot^ 
.annual parh’anjents, the abolition of 6ie property qualification^ 
the payment ,of members, and equal electoral districts, V^e 
all intendafdpto give the masses the cqntrpl of legislation ; for 
only, by tlji^ means, it was argued, could their condition really' 
>*^be ameliorated. Th^ movement had gone on for many years 
and had numbered highly respectable names amor^g its sup- 
porters. By 1838 it was^in rather a languishing condition, 
when the public distress^apd the.feeliijg against the pobr l|iw 
gave it a •new birth. Its leaders werb then a knot of gbscure 
'>men, journalists, artisans, and dissenting ministers.*^ In the 
latter part of 1838 and thg following year <ChaJli3tJ0Pl^etings, 
some of immense proportions, were held all over England. In 
many cases thfere Vere rioJts^ajUd --disturbances. A» ghartist 
convention wa§ assembled in Londbn, and a petition^ with some 
millions of signatures, was presented to the house of commons 
iji 1839. house declin^ to receive 'it, aad. the chartists, 

in several localities, brol^^e oht into a kind»of insurrection. 1 'At 
Birmingham there was furious rioting and much destruction of 
property. The disaffection was widespread *and serious, and 
Disraeli, Vho was de#»tined a few years later to embody rrfatny 
of the chartist ideas in the form of a literary. romance,^ declared 
that the country^ was on the verge of civil war. There was 
gghJwg QU JSfcpyember 3, when aeveftal^bgdies^ 

Welsh chartists, undeV Jtohn Frost, engaged in a concerted 
attempt to seize th^„Jtow4i, and thtf outbreak' v^s only quelled 
byTTie miirtary after a fierce conflict involving considerable loss 
of life. Frost and two of his companions were tried for Jiigfi 
treason, convicted, and punished^ by transportation fol life. 
Ch^itism again died down, to acquire a new and temporary 
lease of life sorpewhat later.^ ^ 
t The minikers had met the chartist outbreaks with ^strong 
orepl*e§sive measures, and here they had the concurrence < 5 f 
parliament, which had no sympathy with theViovement^ The 
house ofcpmhions indeed had little understanding gf the«]^ro- 
cesses \hat^^were maturing outside its walls. The iriflukrial ^ 
^ and the social e\^lution went on almost unnoticed by states- 
y^meD and politicians absorbed jn tthe party controversy: The 

^ pisraeli's SybU^ 3 .ti published in 1845, Car^rles (JtkarMsm in 1839. , 
in/rat chap, iv. 
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•condition ..oC chap . 

" apart Jri>|nJhi,s,.jCOU^^ Bad trade decliine_in _con«>^ * 

suntption told upon *a revenue niaJiiT^deff^ •/ronf taxes on 
^Smmod^t^eV; ^ All Sprihg-Rtce s^udgeTs^oiS®^^ 

Baring in 1^0-4 1 estimated that the deficiency w^ld amount 
to nearly ;f2,7SO,cxx>. By 1841 he Eegan to despair of 
raising t^e whole of the necessa^-y* revenue by the regular- 
expediertt^bf increasing the Suties^ on imports. The govem- 
n\cnit •decided to fall J^ack. on th# /iltemative of attempting 
to ’ increase consumption by diminishing ^ta?c.ation. Mt^was a 
distinct toncession to* the free tradfers, iVhose propaganda* 
wnder Richard C6bden and John !^rigbt, was gradually winning 
over the manufacturing classes ; while the high price of wheat, 
which ,\vas quoted at eighty-gix shillings a quarter in August, 

1841, was fX)nverting many of the working-men. The whigs 
»had never shown any particular regard® for free trader, but 
Lord John R^asRell seems •to havp thought that the time had 
cornp, on political ai well as fihAncigJ grounds; to make some 
move in thi§ direction. The chancellor of the ^excS^equer pro- 
posed to reducS the high differential duties on timber ai^d 
sugtir. Foreign sugar had paid a tax of sixty-three shillings 
a hundredweight, « against Itwenty-four shillings on colonial 
sugar. Bartng proposed to reduce the foreign dilty to thirty- 
,six shillings, lieating tljecolopial unchanged. In addition^ Xord 
John.B[ u^ell announced an .inteatip,^ tpjeppgAibe 
taxes and to sflbstitute a fiied duty of eight shillings a quarter 
for the sliding scale. This at length brought about the collapse 
of a government which had already found itself in a minority 
of eldven op the IrisJ^ registration bill. After an eight nights' 
debate the government was defe ated o n May 7^ 1^41, on Lord 
Sandon’s motion condemning the proposed redpetion of the 
sugar jjuty, by 317 votes to 281, and the budget was destroyed. 

• The ministry^ was destroyed too, but English cabinets da 
liot always know when they are beaten. Melbourne and his 
^coll^gu^s.^tried to cling to office a little longer, if only to 
influgnSe the approaching general election, 
ing, they decided to go on with their resolutions pfrj jh corn 
laws. Teel gave notice that lie would propose a direct vote pf 
want of confidence, wlf 5 ch was debated witlf much heat^and 
eloquence, on the 27th, The ministry was defe&t^ bygone 
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CHAP, vote — 312 to 31 1. Parliament wap dissolved in June, an<i 
the elections prpved that the countr^Vas •heartily tired ofth^ 
^ v/hig ministry, -a *fact which had long been* obvious to ev:erylK>dy 
but the whig, mkiftters themselves. They lost seats not only 
*m the coufi^y constituencies but even in London and West- 
minster, two of the ^liberal strongholds. *The general result 
was to give the tor ies a ttl^ority of more than seventy. The* 
new parliament met on August 24, and Peel at once brought 
forward a vote of censure which wjas c^ried, on the 28th, by a 
majority *of ninety-one. MeQjQume &t lengflh thought it he- 
•cessary to tender his resi gn ation, and so brought to afi end the 
whig rule which had lasted, with k short broakf for nearly elevetj 
years undjpr himself and his predecessor.. On tho 30th, Mel- 
bourne in one house, and Russey in the other, announced that 
their resignations had been accepted. Jhe queen sent for Peel 
and entrusted him with the task of f6rming thc^new administra- 


tion. 
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.defeated tW^\^*|gS>^^a.^ieSjs{,^re^m^^ 
bfoceeded, to.fgrm, &n admimstralion, rcBrsa«CrfativB-.4^^ 
great mtere^s and strong in talent and^^xM^i^p^ce. Wel- 
lington^ ^ho entered the caWnet without office, undertook 
the leadership of the upper house ; Lyndhurst became lord 
chancellor for the third time ; foreign affairs were entrifeted 
tQ-ti»e cautious* h?inds of Lond Abeoieen. In the commons th^ 
prim# minister*^ principal collea^es were Sir JJimes Graham, 
home secretary, Stanley, secretary for war and the colonies, 
and Goulburn, chancellor of the exchequer. .Among t^e rising 
merf\vbo deceived minor appointments ^#ere Lord Canning, 
Lord Dalhousie, Sidney Herhiert, and Gladstone, who became 
vice-preaident^of J:ht^ board of trade. Peel made vain efforts 
to securp J^ord Ashley,* a high-mindeci philanthropist, who sus- 
pected* the premie/* of wishing tp cufb his reforming zeal by 
a post in the royal household ; ^ but Disraeli was jgnqr^ in 
spjte of his o\^ strongly worded memorandum setting forth 
his sdl-vices to the party.*^ ^Though the cabinet consisted of 
no less than fifteen persons it*was under PeeVs complete qpn- 
trol, and the whole administra^n became ** perfeefly organised 
by his sleepless energy ^ 

Parliament was prorogued on October 7 * after Goulburn 
betn authorised to obtain a loan of ;£'5,000/)00 to be ap- 
plied half in meeting the deficit and half in funding exchequer 
bills., • W^jen the legislature reassembled fearly in #842, the 
tjueerfs i^eech recommended that immediate attention should be 

• 0 * 

' Hodder, f.i/c of Lord Shafltesimry (1887 ed.), p, 1S9 5€q. 

2 Peel Papers, fl„ 4864^. * 

' Gladstone,' (fieanhtgs of Past Years^ i., *43, 
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paid to “ the state of the finances a^ of the expenditure oftlie 
• country” ; and to the ‘‘laws which meet t6e impDrt of corn anH 
mther articles; tTae produce of foreign countries Peers*inea- 
sures for dyS^ing with an almost desperate financial situation em- 
braced : a modification of the com law j the, revival ofthc 

^ income tax, hitherto imposed only in war ; (3) sweeping altera- 
tions in the tariff. On February 9 he introduced the first of ’ 
these expedients in a speech lasting close upon three .hours. 
As yet a protectionist,# he ventured fnerely* upon altering. the 
sliding scale of 1828, reducing the amouijt of thc^uty and ad-» 
justing it so as to encourage importation. f^^ined the 

minimum duty of is. whertc^rn sold at 75s. S qu arter ; fixed • 
dTSosrwhSrT^rr^^ irom'^os^ip 

lie quarter; and he cate®Tly graduated the iitctease be- 
extremes: His agrjcultural s upporters .Stoogly 
tR^ugh it. and t^gh,h,e 
insisted in the..€ou .-se..QlJ^ that henwould ..ever be a 

par^ to a nfeasure #making»fhe country dependent on firreign * 
ran<k for*a qpnsidcrable portion af its supj)l” vf corn.^ But 
when Jlussell produced the whig alternative of a fixed duty of 
8s., “ a table-land etiding in a precipice,” as Gl? ^vone cal^ . it, 
he was defeated by over €20 voltes, and ViHiers’s annual motion 
for the repeal of the corn laws was rejected by*a majority of 
over four to one. , * . , * . ^ , 

Confronted by a deficiency, accumulatjpd and^ prospective, 
of over 10,000,000, Peel took personal charge of the budget- 
With an earnest appeal to the possessors of pfooerty to unite 
with him in repairing this “ mighty evil,” he broughj; fo rward a • 
property tax, to 

on of^ 50 per annf^3a.,^8md upwards. 

TreTarnTTrc ^ ' 


e excluded . 




secure a surplus of 960,000. 
to bring about extensive and scientific reductions 

He.’broposed to ^iities gp ray mate^ial-s 

on articlgES^Ikmanufactu.red to I2a)ei..cgnh. 
and on manuractured articles to 20 per c ent, of their value ,' 
I^a'aifiass on tKi^ t^^ were aHected 


1 pari. Debates, Feb, 9, 1842. 
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^ these modifications, the loss to the reve y[f||g nnly F^^ojdoo 
% year. He also r ecced; Ae dut i es^ o n im ported catt le, fresh 
and ^ItedTmeat, and f oreJgti am cotoai ^l 

timbe r. Tfic^ebalespn th^'comprehensiv^'Tnarif!^^ 
•occupied n.uarly the whole of the session. 


fought the i ngome OoM en 

fcemg one oTa^^alTgrou^ who persisted in obstructive riioHons 
for adjournment. The tariff •vas hot]y_ 4 gl;^ 


" a^eady thenujigmurg.:^^ ,,^^ 

.jolT^^^Ts foJX<jW9X^^ To 'one of them,*Croker, he repjied : “I 
can assur^^you that the difficulty will be to prove that we have 
gone far enough ^ ^ncession-r-that i% relaxation of prohibi** 
tion^ and protections— ^not that we liave gone too far V The 
• premier’s^explanations seem to have satisfied h*s friends, but 
Cr« 'er’^ apprehensions would *have revived with even greater 
intensity had he known tha t Graham , the 

^ change in the corn laws^must be, tcian oj^n trade^ 
popuiatic increase Yor two or^ tfird^ ^ears ^ tike rate of 
3 ’ 65 , 00 D per annusi, you m&y throw*bpeft 
fn fhe north and rnfd1m^*=i riots prorhoted'by the 
an^.. escribed by th hom e 

of a ^ fovmidabio character, ana destitunoir, iS^essitating 
m "thc^ support of ^,000 people by 

'harilv, -s<?^ theh mar^ | ^on ' t^ ^ prpppsah ^ jSiii 

'nstoi ns^ an 3 e^T^lsGoJv^cr^ 

the yield of th^ new income tax had exceeded Peefs cautious 
»^^ulation ; instead of bringing in ;f 3, 700,000 it returned, 
•a, 000. Little more was attempted, however, thsfti % 

‘ reduction of the duties on timiDer, ^ o ^ 

.twelvemonth later publrc connaence had revived to such 
'"extent that Goulburn succeeded in effec(tog a eonsiderable 
s i)pver^on of the public debt. Old stocks, nS^ly ;6‘250,000v000 
Iw value and bearing interest at 3J per cent, were changed into 
a new stock bearing 3J per cent, interest for ten years and 3 
j)er tfe.nti^?!rftt;rwards, with the ultimate saving of ;ffi,i5o,oop per 
. annum.** During the debates on the unambitious buSget of the 


^ Croier Pap. s# ii,,^8o. 


• Pitl Papers f ii., 550. 
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^ Sir S. Northco^e (^tord ftidesleigh), TwPhty Years if Financial P^icy^ 
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. year, ^i’hich had included the abolition of the import aqd exp<yt 
duties on wool, the government sutlbred« defeat on the sugar 
duties, the iAstance of one of its usual supporters, Mil^ one 
of the mem|)CTs fqr Bristol. Peel insisted, on the hou,^e reversing 
ils vote ; oiA tfie solidity of the conservatives had been mu|cl# 
shaken by^is constant deviations from protectionist principles. 

The Bank Charter Act of 1844 must always be regard^ as * 
Peel’s 'most^tSn9rable ac^evement in pure finance. 
se£urityof fe. currepey^^ . 4 u& nawd hy 

the evidence produced before the houi^ of commons cominlttce . 

, that'‘"of }ones LoJ^d, afterwards Lord 

Overstone. Byfr '9 t,hp*TTijitfl|ri citatpc thor^ , 

with, the result that % number of 
jomt-stockjgagjgj* established under the act of 182^, rose in * 

’1#ffir*^5Snti7Ti^ 55 to 100 fct.wcnD.,j8a4 awd 1 ^ 36 * 

of and 1839; the exchange was 
depress^, and, while there was a severe- draip for gold on the 
l^aiik' of Engird, its counfry.competitop kept on incr^sing , 
their issues, fii ^une of the preceding year the bullion 

in the coffers at Threadnee<fle Street was reduced to j^4, 344,000, 
sb that €rreat Britain^narrowly escaped a terrible crisis.. Ai»jrica 
was not so fortunate ; every bat^c in the United States Stopped 
payment, and no less than 180 never resumed business. As 
the author of thb act of t8i9, substituting a {onrertibie for an 
^inconvertible currency, i^I witnes'sed with dismay a circulation 
of paper money which vastly exceeded the gold thSit should be 
'^oduable on demand. ^The recklessness of the,country banks 
,had brought the country very close to the suspension o( cash 
payihents.\ • f 

• i*eel det^mined, therefore, i^n revising the charter of the ^ 
‘ Ban'^ of England, so that the ^per currency could be» kept 
wider reasonable control. In order to attain that end he 
£1^^ himself of *a suggestion of Jones Loyd, and„^|)ar4tpd 
't ^ iss ue irom the banking department of the*Bank of England, 
the two businesses having hitherto been conducted together. 
The vnani^ement of the latter was still left to th& d^rdtion, 
of the directory (But the issue department was practically . 
placed under state cohtrolX* f akmg the average of seyen years, ' 
%at the note gradation of^lkhe’ Bank of Eng- • 
lan^ could pot wider normal conditions tf’ reduced Bnlow 



THE BANk Charter act. 


2 >i 4 .uoq.ooo. ffhe Bank was authorised, therefore, to issue CH4P 
teSlKTaiJioTiSr^^’sec^^^ 

excTie<iuer blls.^ 
maximum must be balanced 


tnree-fourths of w 
ca&tlon^^ 



•fui^ishin^ltogether "tbe^isSes of country banks, fajt 
the notes ‘to the existing amfeunt, msist^ 

weekly oublication of accounts, and 




issiSnjg papfr moiljpy. *Me fio|^ SSat^fBe^ 

'grai^ually# surrender* their privilege by arrangement with the 
Igtankrof England# that event the iBank was to be at liberty 
to increase jts own paper issue by two-thirds of the amount 
which its^ompetitors had been authorised to\:iroulate, at^ment- 
ine at the same time its reservS The immediate criticism 

of this comprehensive scheme consisted phiefly in irra^onal 
allegations that ^ shackled the Bank in the use of its credit an,<^ 
limited the currency.^ A more valSd objection.wasilbat it made 
no provision for seasons of panic. Peel was confident, however. 




P^?a|pS3»|S,! 


during* the crises of 1847, i a57i and 1806/ In the secon 
nhsta^rtiS^ England issued 

notes in excess cjf ttfe limitation imposed in 1^44 ; in the other 
two the* rilere knowledge that their ppwdrs had been enlarged 
was enough*to "disSipate^alarm. 

Pcefs second free trade budget was i ntroduced e 
session of 1845. The income tax expired thatyear, and 


inal vievsK, he had to a 




" . .. .. 


enals 1 


■^atolishmg t ha t ^ on cot ton 
eenecal consumption, tne 
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vision of thq^manufacture by government officials, was al^lislicd^ 
So was that on auctions, which led to ccxqcb evasion Taw^ 

articles b^ing puV up to test their value, bought in and then^old 
by private j^frangqfnent* to the highest bidder, ThjCse sweep- 
ii|| modifications were accompanied by the acknowledgment t 
that the principles laid down might have been carriOd further. 

“ But while adopting right principles,” continued Peel, “ the . 
govern meijjbiSlesire to allovV^for tl%e present state of sckriety, and 
to avoid such hasty dnterfeience with important inlcrtjsts as 
may hav(% the effect for a^tmiG* of par^^^sing uidustjy.” 

The opposition, insi^^ed on numerous •^divisions, ^but, M'ilh 
the exception of the discriminating duties jn favour of colonial 
sugar, they could not lake rfeal exception -to measures conceived 
essentially in tbc spirit of free'trade. Peel humorously wrote 
to the queen that Lord John RAssell and other member’^ of the 
gpgqgition, while thc^ denounced theiincome tax as inquisitorial, 
oppressive, and unjust, declared somewhat inconsistently that 
tney would vote for its continuance But ^ta'nlcy, who had 
been raised, to the uppef house, so as to give the governrnent 
the benefit of his oratorical ability in Ithat charM.bt'r,* warned Peel 
as the refiiult of his observations from the peers* gallery,lhat “our 
men look sulky” A month or,, so later, praham owned to 
Croker that the country gentlemen were out of iuniour and 
that the exLStcnc'e^' fhc^OTCfnifiSfit \2n(^n^red by their 
temper. Voiceless hhher.t jS.i^c cp t for Jkn peejasiona^ outburst 
of indigna.tion, the V found at last»a spokestnan ifi Beniamin 
Israeli. Known hitherto chiefly as a Drilliapt novelist, a 
.whimsical man of fashion, a keen satirist, and a somewhat ut*;- 
stablfe politfeal adventurer, JDisr^eli^ was now r^pjdly jlprcing 
piCigijjStLpe^phality^upon a r&luctant and 
suspicious house of co|j^n}ons. Xt the beginning of the previ- 
ous session,^ Peel had deliberately omitted to send him the 
usual pr^ular df summons to parliament and had treated lys 
q^onstrance with frigid disdain. Dis r ae l i* yaw flun^ asi^* 
t|||C piask and attacked the p rime miniSer m 

" resentmmt?'^ P the ^ 

^way clothes ; he a ' 

• » 

Paper ii,, 170, * 
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attack.^ ^ 
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ineiGIby caliUg stienjit^'t^is^Fs 
fcchmeri t^ and py asser^^ mat he • 

:>rtesioif of tfdri<3taltuie li iilHitoiiMIIIHI < d 


— :te coBinucTdepr ^sioif oL^i^^tj^ 
the anti-cQ|3i law Icague^to m^jceaise its apd perfect * 

its'CrganisaJjlon. .In ^hJicoftimons^tfte majorities agpinst Vil- 
liers’s anrgial demand for the repeal of the corn laws sank from , 
j8i in 1843 to 3^ in 1844, and 254*10 1845* two 

years Cobden had carried the wat into the enemy^s countiy 
■ by moving for a committee to inquire into t^e condition pf 
the agricultural classes and tlfe effect of the corn laws upon 
them. On the second occasion, March 13, he made wHa| was 
generally considjsred.his most powerful speech. Peel listened 
to him with increasing embarrassrftent, and at length crumple 
up tfie notes Ke was taking and said ft> Sidney Herbert, “ Vi^u 

must answel^thi^%for /carihot ”.2 * • 

Jbe “.^nditipn of the people * * questio n; aa DisratU oalliSd 
ft in his novel, Coningsby, engi^ossed the time of parJiifMnent in 
session after^session. To some extent it became ajnove in the 
party game. W^enP thc^free trader^ made scftrnful ^lu sion to 
, the 5ufferings_opj^S..ieaigjri^^ 

^ c oul d^TO ^TO^ Ad p ^nt. bv w 
oTnSSccIffl ?tfrmne?^lfia lacto^^^^ 

were]|annn 3 fed^*^on ' desire to improve^ 
the surroundings and morals c^f the working-classes. ‘In certain 
instances thfe zeal of philarithropically-tninded members Jilje 
Lord* Ashley and Sir Robert Inglis considerably outran the 
support given to them by the government ; “all ?ee}*j| affini- 
towards wealth and capital A^ey in 

Upen, m 1842, the debates on the renewal of the poor uw 
brought to light much maladministration 'and harshness, pr^- 

surefbad>:crbe put on Graham before he Would modify r<^{tila^ 

• • • « 

• * 

• ^ ^ Pari. Debates^ February 28 and March 17I tfe45, 

^MoAey, Life cf Qobden^^.^ 318I Another verdon of Peers lexclamatSon % 

• ts ♦* Let those answer hjpi who can * 

* floddcr, S/uftesburyt p. 218. 
vnr vrr • 
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CHAP, tions under which grown-up girls were flogg»l, and sic*^ people 
subjected to a wholly unsuitable dietary. Jt was not until fouit 
years aftf rwardi that he intjgbduced a measure mitigating the 
hardships ac la\^' of settlment under which wives could be 
• removed froifi their husbands' parish and children from that, of 
their parents. ^ . 

In 184Q Ashley had moved fol^ commission to inquire 
into the employment of clifldren^in mines and collieries. Two 
- yg'ar^ iaSbe Irst report was an<UlUb&JX.®ji^,of 

the. ohilaathroDi-sf It was an ^aN^ ul documen t ” 
vfee lipq: of ** shame, 4er r< y and ^ijn<jiima^ It shewed that 

Children were "fcepl loiPt^i ve or thirteei) hwrs a day in thg 
dark at the .terribly monotonous occupation of opening and 
shutting a dooii ; that boys and girls, naked to the w^ist, were 
forced to drag masses of coal bn their hands and knees by 
“gircll# and chain that younger victims, six or seven years 
old, had to carry half a hundredweight of coal up precipitous 
steps many tinges a day ; that health, morals, and^ education 
were totally neglected: As hley thereup^ mtrja^jtj^^ 
eluding womeit /rom mii^s aU:og( 3 ner,v aSd forbidding the em- 
.r-i^ymerPt of children under thirteen. He received little support 
government, and had some difficulty in finding a peer 
to take charge of his measure in the upper house. ^;^The outcry 
^of the colliery owi^erSj top. forced him..to ^cept a? compromise 
^ by which bpys pf .tctf’. could be employed three d^ys,a^weelv 

child labour by the state. , 

success, Ashley,^ at the be- 
ginning of 1843, proposed and c?arricd without a division an 
crown for* f he diffusion of moral 4 nd religious 
^u^fiori among the working cUsses. The second report ©f 
.the ctiildren!s ^ployment comm i ssion . 
n since it proved that in many trades children began to ^prk 
seven, six, five, and even four years of age, and that they were 
frequentlj^ apprenticed for long terms, receiving food and cloth- 
ing only and no wages. Graham attempted to gta^Sflci ^ith, 
,„,the5|C;«ViJs^y means of a bill dealing at once with the hours of 
^ labour the., education of t^ieyoimg in the factory distriota ' 

^Tpie report evidence are in Parliamentary Papefi^ 1843, xv,, xvi,, Sevii. 
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p^qj^sed tS chiJdt^cyci, mi4ecjgig]^t years sh^Qirfd riot bq ejssb CHAP, 
•ployed at alj ; that <hose under Airteen should not work mor^ 
thaa six^and a half hbm? a^^^ unS^r ^nd 

(describecTm the' nfe^iKri^as young 
persons ”) should pot work ipore than twelve hpurs^aijy^wlth a* 
half-holiday bn SatUrdava. The clauses dealing with the hours 
' of labour of young pers^® encountered the fiercest opposition 
from politicians of the MancMfester school, who held the indivi- 
dualfst doctrine that in such^matter| the Working classes were 
str6ng enough Jto*protecP themselves.^ Graham qusd^ before 
the gen^l clamour*and sacrificed his bill for the year, • 

. Early in the* session of 1844^ Grahang!,,^^^^ 
factory bill,^freed, as^he hoped, of controversial matter by the 
discarding of the education clauses, and with the minimum age 
raised from eight to nine, fiut he reckoned Without Ashley, 
who, after the measure harf passed its second reading/ejidea* 
voured to graft^on to it ip committee an amendment fixing 
the Jiours.of fabour ^or young ppmon^s and for .women at ten. 

The traditional divisions of party were obliterated by this 
memorable proposal. Of the liberal leaders, Russell and Ppl- 
mefston voted with Ashley, but his supporters consisted chiefly 
of tho 5 ?e to whom f pbden alluded in his private correspondence 
as the “^socialist fools ” behind Peel and Graham.^* The prime 
minister and^ hc#ne*secretary themselves went into the same 
lobby^ As •manufacturing liberals and, economic radicals, con- 
vinced that^tate ihterf^ence with labour would end in disaster 
to the community ; and, ast^shlcy noted, the “saints” who 
afgitajted against negro slavery abroad, seemed indifferent ta 
the hardships endured by the wives and children of Bntish 
artisans^ Pie succeeded in clefeating the goven^ent in •two 
successive divisions, but faileePto intrcxluce his teq hpurs into the 
enacted clauses of the bill, while Graham’s alternative, twelve 
hpurs, *was also defeated on March 22 by a small majority. • 

The only way out of this chaos was to bring in a new bill, 
and members generally expected that an .eleven ’hours* com- 

the regillatipn^pf ,rhlld JAhaui;. bwt^set hiC ^supwaat 
jany ** intp^erence with the ireedoin pf adlijlt JIahQur His views wese expressed 

^ve^ deairty in a letter to the chairma%of his committee in Z836 (MPfley, Cobden, i 
i., appendix). * ® 

* Morley, Cohdeh\ fi, 30^. 
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CHAP, promise would be adopted. The home secretary adhered,^ 
however, to his principle, and the thircf'ediison of his measure < 
proved tof be practically identical with the second. On May 
10, Ashley again pi6ved the introduction of a clause, limiting the 
hours of lal^ur for women and young person? to ten. He was < 
hotly criticised by Bright, an even more e^ctreme individualist 
than Cobden, but gained an important convert in Macaulay. * 
The government expected defeaf, but were saved by the per- 
sonal influence of Pee!, whojintimated at the close of his speech 
that if thefresult were unfavourable to*his views he,5‘ would ¥c- 
lire with perfect satisfaction into a private station, wishing well 
to the result of your legislation In obedience to this threat 
many conservatives voted against AshleyJ and he was defefted 
by 277 to 1 59- ' “ The majority,” wrote Ashley in hjs diary, 
was one to saVe the government, not against the question of 
ten heurs.” 

He was right. Official disapproval, as Greville predicted, 
utterly failed to. quench the sentiment set ablaze by his philan- 
thropi^agitation. He found allies in the “ young England 
wipg of the tory party ; Disraeli, George Siwythe, and Lord 
John Manners imitated him by going into^the manufacturing 
dtetricts to see things with their own eyes. The ablest of these 
tory reformers published Sybil in 184S, intimatmg in his in- 
troduction that dreadful though his revelatfbnj^ were, there was 
much that he had to leave unwritten. Earlier in ®the^ year 
Ashley brought in a bill to regulate ^laboUr iri c^tlico print- 
-works and bleaching grounds, the act of the previous session 
having applied to cotton and silk mills. Once more he „har*- 
roweo the feelings of the house 'by stories of children put to 
w^tR, sometimes at three or four years ofd, and o{ young girls 
toiling under unhealthy conditions from sixteen to eighteen 
hours a day. He alarmed the manufacturing interests by the 
^ peroration : “ Sir, it has been said to me more than once, ‘ ‘^hecc 
will you stop ? ’ I reply, without hesitation, ^'Nowhere, so long 
as any pprtibn of this mighty evil remains to be removed 
Graham, ‘‘complimentary, cold, hostile, and subtle,**' a^^^Asfiley ^ 
called him in his diary, accepted the bill, but reserved toTiim- , 
self the right of amending it^ its final form it prohibited 

D€haUSt^^y 13, 1844. Some lively comments on the division are ^ 
to be Jbund in Greville. 
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•altogether the employiuent of children under eight, and of all CHAP, 
girls and of boys under thirteen at night worj^, * * 

The ten hours’ principle had to wait for ftwj more years 
before it became law. *Ih 1846 Fielden, the'monalxjr for Oki» 
ham, took charge, of the bill, and it )yas throT^fi out by a 
majority of ten, after Graham had announced the firm deter- 
mination' of the government to resist its progress. The advent 
of the whigs to office increased its, chances, though it was as un- * 
popular as ever with ecty?orflic radiCals like Roebuck §nd Hume. 

On Ma]; 3^,1 847, Fielden had tlie,i?§tisfas,tion,pfjpapry^ 
third reading a majority .of sixty^fliree, and it; pjiss^ Jthe 
^ise of lords witliout difficulty, ‘in spite of a powerful Ipeech 
by Broughhm baseef on the assumption that a tgn .hours’ restjje- 
tion would lower the rate of wages. Thus was a great principle 
established, but the nftmyfacturers checked its,, application for 
several years by a ;jystem of relays which baffled the govern- 
ment inspectors* and the county justices assisted them in evading 
the* purposes’ of thb act. fIt jPas 

^working day wjs established^pr’wprsen, apd’you^^ 

Ia. 4 ting li-om six in the morning till six in the eveiin|^ T^ith 
aft* hour and a halt for meal^ Teh years later Grrafiam apd 
Roebuck acknowledged in the hoifee that their apprehensions 
as to •the efifeeW of# the limitation of hours tlpon the profits of 
manufacturers^ and consequently upon the wages of the working 
classes, hai bejn iaselciss.^ ^ 

Among the minor reforms to the credit of Peel’s ministry, 
is the . l uuj ac y .a.gt. qLi 84g., introduced by Lord Granville Somer- 
set, ^yhlchextended the metropolitan system of inspection to 
the provinees, Arifled with larger powers, the commissi»i^rs 
published a report two yeartf ^ater, the “ Domesday Book/’ as 
it was called, ** of all that, up to that time, concerned institu- 
tions for the insane,'’ which disclosed the most flagrant abuses^ 

^t tfle request df the government, Ashley on June 6, 1845,* 
brought in two bills ; the first “ For the regulation of lunatic 
asylurjV** established a permanent lunacy commission with 
greaftl/ widened functions, the second ** Fo^ the ♦better care 
- s^nd treatment of lunatics in England and Wales, provided 

^ An excellent summary of the last stagfs of the t<A hours’ movement is 
to found in Plodder's bhaftesbury, ch* xv. See also Von^lener's ^gUsk 
Factory LegislalioA, translated by Weinman (1873), • 
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for the compulsory erection of county, asylums, wjth^ sfeparatd^ 
. lJuildings for chronic cases, and for the medical inspection of 
lunatics k6pt uuder^private control. " • , 

As legafles from the Melbourne gol*emment, the? conserva- 
tives inherited wars with Afghanistan and C^iha, and unfriendly 
relations with France and the United States. Lord Ellen- 
borough, who succeeded iKU'd A^ickland as governor-general, 
announced at a farewjpll dinner on November 3, 1^41, that he 
went out “to restore peace? to Asia The Afghan poficyt.of 
his predecessor had, indeed, brought disaster* and disgrace upon 
the Indian administration,* The surrender of Dost Muham^mad 
at thestclose of 1840 and his 'internment in 'In^ia were followed 
by a deceptive caln>. The commander of '^the troops at Kdbul 
was General Elphinstone, a man of frail health, wfih Mac- 
naghten, who was about^ to be replaced by Sir Alexander 
Burn^s, as his political adviser. Elphinstone proved quite in- 
capable of meeting the emergency Vvhen, after* various uneasy 
movements of the tribesmrm, hd was confronted on Novembir 2, 
<1841, by a general insurrection. Burnes was attacked and 
murdereej in his own house ; and the general, deprived of his 
wisest counsellor, laj^ inactive in his cantonments, though a 
prompt and vigorous exeicise force might even then have 
reduced the city^to submission. Pressed ^ by, El^inst^jnc to 
arrange a retreat at all costs, Macnaghten chtangle^ Jii^sclf 
in tortuous negotiations both with D,ost MunanvT^ad*sr son, 

^ Akhbar Khdn, and with some of tJie chiefs who supported the 
now powerless English nominee, ShAh ShujA. t)ne tragedy 
followed hard upon ^another. On December 23 Macnagftten 
was^ntrapped and murdered by Alvhbar. ■ But the general still 
continued the^negotiations, the treaty of evacuation was signed 
on January 1, ^842, and on the 6th the British marched out of 
their cantonments and the memorable and disastrous ifetreat 
b^^n. The ignominy of the conditions to** which they haci/ 
consented wi^s not even alleviated by their fulfilment. Akhbar 
could probably not have restrained his own followers, ^even if 
he had desired to do so, and he had little authority with the 
wild tribesmen who fell upon the force as it retired through the 
mountains and slaughtered^it at thfcir pleasure. * The demoralised 
and atraggling crowd of British, sepoys? camp followers,* and 
wonfen and children, could offer no resistance* to their assail- 
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•nts. Thi^ women and children ^d some of the officers were CHAP, 
•delivcrei^ver to AfthbaV, who promised to secure their safety^ *** 
on thetwd day; and then the entire body{>^ 4 , 5 QP fighting 
men and over 10,000 followers was destrt>]jpd incessant 

* attacks. By the eighth day all- had perished with *t jjg exception • 
of a solitary, survi^rj Dr. Brydon, who ftianaged to reel into 

* JaWlabJld..' That* town still held out under General Sale, who 

defended the place with defermined energy in spite of the 
others* he had received^ fr(jm El^ jnstdhe to fall back into 
India. Behind ibade^^tAte fortifications, further wericened by 
refteated shocks of earthquake, and with- a scanty supply o£ 
4)rovlsionSj Sale •resisted all assaults from November 19 to 
April 1 ; aiid then .bringing Akhbar to a general action he 
scatterpd the Afghans- and inflicted on thfem aevere losses in 
men, guns arjd camp equipment. - , • 

When Ellcnborough afrived at Calcutta Sale was stilj hard 
pressed at JalaUibAd*; General Nott was isolated at Kandi^ar ; 

Ghazni was b^sieged^and ultima^^c^itulated ; and Sir George 
Pollock, the. new commander-in-cjjicf; was laboriously organis- 
ing an advance by way of the Kh^ibar. The gbvenior-general 
had not long to wait before the pass wa* forced an(f Sale re- 
lieved on April i6,.while a celumn,. penetrating the Bolan, en- 
tered ^Kandahar on May lo. A man of precipitate resolutions, 
and instruct&d, i>esKics, to reverse the policy of his predecessor, 
EllenlJorough thereupon directed the two forces to retire to 
India at (he 'Earliest ’opportunity. In default of successful 
negotiations ‘the captives would have been left to their fate. 
Eortunately the arrival of the hot season rendered it impossible 
to eSrfy out the oi^fier ; Pdilock warned* Nott to stay ’where 
he was pending further instructions, and meanwhile rAnon- 
^traled earnestly with the governor-general. ,Ii\ July, Ellen- 
borou^h decided on leaving an advance on K^bul or, as he 
prefesred to ca^ it, a retirement by way of Kibul, to thaj, 

“discretion of the generals. He has been severely censured 
for his refusal to accept responsibility, hut his dvident feeling 
w^ tHal, in matters essentially military, military minds should 
determine. In any case, he authorised the* brilliant operations 
bhichr resulted in the hoisting ^ the British flag on. the citadel 
of Kibul on Sepjemter 16, the recovery of 4 he prisoners, who 
by heavy bribes finally effected their own deliverwee, ^nd a 
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CHAP, triumphant return to India after the town and fortress ctf 
Jalilabad had teen destroyed. Ellenborpugh's rodomontade, 
more espedally*his letter to the princes of India, proclaiming 
that by brki^^ng back the gates of Somndth from* Ghazni — ^ 
* gates subsequently ascertained to be of modern date — he had 
avenged an iftsult of 800 years endured by Hindus at the hands ^ 
of Mohammedans, covered {lis Afehan policy with ridicule. As 
a sequel, his annexation of Sincf through the brilliant daring 
of Sir Charles Napier, wfaq^Vith handful of men routed the 
amirs at Midni in August, 1843, thou^ defended By Peel, ^a^ 
censured as an act’ of aggression. In June, 1844, he received 
a despatch from the directojrs, whom he had* treated with 
concealed contempt, ordering his recall. »» 

Meanwhile ‘military operations had been going *on in 
China, and evfen when the situation in Afghanistan looked 
almost desperate, Ellenborough courageously refrained from 
diverting to India any of the forces destined fon the far east. 
The disputes with the f hinesb authorities over the opium tuade 
had culmina?ted in an open rupture. Jhe war, never popular in 
England, had grown out of the arbitrary action bf commissioner 
Lin, whoh'n 1837 hadattempted to suppress the imporltation'of 
opiuih at one stroke. Freqpent quarrels between British sailors 
and Chinese aggravated the difficulty, and by the teginrwng of 
1840 the two countries were at war. , AfteV an ineffective 
demonstration off the* mouth of the Peiho, the British forces 
occupied the island of Chusan, where bne-fouAh of the men 
succumbed to fever, and nearly half the survivors wdre invalided.^^ 
Reinforcements turned the scale in the following year, ^nd 
Canton lay at the mercy of the\EngJist troops. ^ Wit& in- 
jud?cfous mediation, Captain Elliqt, the British agent, accepted 
a ransom of, 150,000 and chejlced the advance. He was* 
recalled and replaced by Sir Henry Pottinger. After hostilities 
^n the Yang-tzse, vigorously conducted by Sir Hugh Ghouglf ^ 
and Admiral Parker, had placed Nankin within their g^asp, 

^ the British agent was able, on August 26, 1842, to cpqcludq a 
treaty by which the Chinese ceded Hong-kong in perjJfetiwty, 
opened nve ports, ‘^iftcluding Canton, and Shanghai, to the trade 
of the world, and paid an indemnity of ^4,37S,ocx>, in adHition 
to the amount already extracted. Moralists o^the severer type 
were^jnabl^ tm reconcile themselves to the arguments adduced 
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ifi justification of the war. Ashley even brought forward a CHAP* 
resolution for the suppression of the opium tra4e, but withdrew* 
it after a.debate turning on the inability of the*I^diarf govern- 
ment to part with a revenue of ;6*l, 000,000; or iiiOf 45 

• “I had a talk with Dedel,” wrote Greville in Janutiry, 1842, 

“ who said that Palmerston had cotitrived to alienate all nations 

• “from us by his insolence and violence^ so that we had not now 
a friend in the world, while from the vast complication of our 
interest and affairs we wereb cxposfct to perpetual danger.'* * 

• The Dutch fimbassa^or was harcJly an impartial witness, nor 
^it'eWlle a ^mpathetic diarist where Palmerston was concerned. 

, Tibat masterful di|)lofnatistj however* h^aji ,:jijtated the 

.. not a^littlc, espedal^ ^ habit of pj^chig t^^^ w^r 

goyernnjefits of Europe under British tutelage. To France, still 
smarting under the rebuff to her eastern policy which he had 
administered in 1840, his successor, Lord Aberdeen, hastened 
to make friendly overtures. He waifortunate in having to deal* 

• with ^uizot, a statesman of similar temperament to his own, 
austere, philo^phical, and pacific. Their respective sovereigns 
gave them valuatfle help, for Louis Philippe was det^mined 
to pi;eserve peace with England at all costs,* and a correspond- 
ing sentiment animated the queen and^Prince Albert^ who were 
besides jpersdliall}’ atjiached to Aberdeen. Nevertheless the 
two statesmen had to , contend with* the, greatest difficulties 
in bringing about a^ good understanding. Their countries still 
cherished mutual" resentment*and mistrust, which newspapers 
were disposed Ho magnify and pal’liamentary oppositions to 
turn to political account. In the English cabinet those 

•views ^^Qre represented by thi Duke of Wellington, who jje- 

" garded France as an hereditary enemy and was &Iarmed by 
hei* military preparations. Peel and Graham, cohfiding in his 
experienje, were always liable to discover evidence of covert 
hostilitydn the proceedings of Louis Philippe’s government. 

^ A further obstacle to a durable understanding consisted in 
the disposition of British and French agents to intrigue and 
countejj-i Arigue for ascendency in the countries to which they 
nyere accredited. Thus after the Greek revolution of 1843, 

• , y • 

^ For Elliot's diplomacy, se# Sir Henry Taylor. Aniq/tfography^ vol* 1 .* 
appendix, and Foreign* Ojfice Papers^ vol. xxix. ^ ^ 

s Grreville, Memoirs^ v., 74. 
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Aberdeen had to reprimand with some severity our minister mt 
Athens, Sir Edmund Lyons, who, in opposition to his Frencli 
colleagtfe, pe\jkronised one of the party leaders and sparSd no 
exertion sustain him and discredit his adversary. ‘‘ You 
are to rdapllcct,’’ w^rote the foreign secretafry, " that Greece is 
not England, and that if the king and chambers prefer a 
bad ministry to a goo<ii)ne, ^ is their own misfortune, but* 
they are supreme,*’^ This language must have appeared 
strange indeed to diplomatists educated in the Palmerstopian 
school ^ ^ • 

The difficulty of ’keeping the activities of subordinates 
under restraint became far greater when*they involved distasnt • 
countries, with wj;iich communication was slow aad infrequent^ 
Thus the Tahiti affair of 1843 and 1844 brought the fvvo powers 
within sight of war. The dispute was precipitated by Admiral 
du fPetit-Thouars, who took upon himself to declare a French 
•protectorate over the Society Islands, of whioh Tahiti is the 
most important Abesdeemacquiesced in his proceedings, but* 
in the meantime Pritchard, an ex -missionary, who had become 
©ritisl^ consul, restored Queen Pomare with the help of a 
British vessel of ^ar. Petit-Thouars retaliated by ^c[K)sing 
her and annexing the ‘Society Islands; *and Pritchard, who 
had resigned his official functions, wa§ tljrovvn intg prison. 
This ** outrage on a British consul ” was fferipely jesented by 
every class of society, 4 nd Peel fron^ his place i|j the house of 
commons, denounced “ the gross insult accompanied by a gross 
indignity As a matter *of fact Pritchard had voluntarily^J^aid 
down his authority when Queen Pomar^ had been depdsed, so . 
tlj^t his imprisonment, an act of inju'itice to ao Englishman* 
though it Bad been, by no mfe^ns amounted to an affront to * 
our goverfimfent. Still the majority of the cabinet decided that 
he should be sent back to Tahiti in a man-of-war, artfl remain 
there until the French consul had been •recalled. flThts^ex- 
treme measure was rendered unnecessary by the good sense of 
Pritchsfrd himself, who suggested to Aberdeen tha^compensa- 
tion in mone3j might solve the difficulty. The suggestion was 
adopted by the French government, and the queen was able 


1 Lord Staamore, Lt/e of Lord Ahcrdmi^' p. 160, 
* ParU Debates^ July 31, 1844. . 
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to announce when she prorogued parliament that the dispute 
was ended.^ » 

lit October, 1844, touis Philippe, accofnpaifled by 
^ Guizot, braved the outcry of a section of tlie» Fj-1^ch press 
ty visiting the queen and Prince Albert at Windsor, His 
reply to the address presented by the cor^ration of London 

• produced an excellent impresjioiv • France,” he said, ‘'has 
.^nothing to ask of England, and England has nothing to ask 

of France, but cordial union/i The*e*words did a good deal 
•to conciliate public opinion, which, however, took fre^ alarm 
a? the^ supposed designs of the Frencli against the integrity 

• Morocco. Driven •from Algeria Ay the flying columns of 
, Marshal Bugeaud, the Arab chief, Abd-cl-If ader,* had taken 

refuge in tfiat country and had#used it as a recruiting ground. 
The French outposts were attacked, and there was reason to 
believe that a relative of the*sultan was present with the levies. 
The French coniful at Tangier was thereupon instructed to''* 

• demand from the sultasi a disavowal oL all complicit jr with the 
incursion intoi Algeria, the, recall of the Moorish troops, and 
the expulsion of Abd-cl-Kader from his dominions, ^t the 
same? tifne the Prince de Joinville, a son t)f Louis Philippe, 
supposed to entertain strongly anti-English sentiments, was 
appointed to *comp:iai;id the French Mediterranean squadron.’* 
Aberdeen jlirected the British consuFat Xangicr to advise the 
Moors -to gijje wajj, while the British admiral was ordered 
to remain passively observant The sultan, proving obdurate, 
Jqyville bombarded Tangier on August 6 and dismantled 

- Mogador nine days later. Bugeaud, too, brought the Moorish 
•army to a general action and gained a complete victory. TTie 
* -sultan, thereupon, conceded th^ •French demands, sfhd with tn^ 
retirenient of the attacking forces the English people* recovered 
their cqyanimity. But the entente cordiale did not extend far 
b^ond 4he two courts and the two foreign offices. The Duke 
of Wellington, in particular, was convinced that Epgland lay 

^ Ghiizc^ telh the story of the Pritchard affair in vol. vii. of his Mimoires with 
a* reasonftbl# approach to impartiality. • 

® The Prince de Joinville was the author of a pamphlet, Note sur les farces 
navdles de hi France, in which his cour^^n^n were urged to strengthen their 
ilect as against the Engfish. Ifls memoirs, which have hcen translated into 
English *by Lady Mar'y Hoyd,* prove him, however, to have chen^ed but liikle 
animosity against thiscountry. o 
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m serious danger of invasion by a French force, and, as com- 
mander-in-chi^f, wrote despatch after despatch to Peel, con- 
cluding witl^»an official remonstrance in which that dan^r was 
called “ <^rj:aiii and imminent 'V • ^ 

On fiis accession to office, Aberdeen* found British rela- 
tions with (he United States in a most critical Condition. One 
cause of mutual animosity disappeared in the acquittal of 
McLeod, an English subject, who had been arrested in New 
York and tried for murder on account of "^his share in the de- 
struction of the steamer Caroline during (he Canadian rebelliorf 
of 1838. There remained some intricate boundary questions, 
which might at any time have involved. fhe*two nations in War* 
through a ‘quarrql on the spot between British and American, 
settlers. The United States also refused the rights of British 
cruisers, engaged in suppressing the African slave trade, to 
visit vessels flying the stars-and -stripes for the purpose of ascer. 
‘“taining whether they were, slavers or not The Peel ministry 
determined tb send-Lerd Ashburton (m a special mission to* 
Washington., Ashburton ‘and Webster, the Ainerican secre- 
tary oj state, came to an agreement as to* the north-eastern 
frontier by taking* away from the Union a strip of,,C(Aintry 
claimed by Maine and Massaefiusetts and adding New York 
and Vermont lands claimed by Canada^ -^n af)ology for the 
destruction of the QaroKne in American waters pjepared the 
way for a promise on "the part of the United ^States, while 
declining to admit the right of visit, to maintain an adequate 
squadron on the African coast to help in the sii^prcssion ol^he 
slave trade.^ ^ The Ashburton-Webster treaty, which was'signed ^ 
on August 9, 1842, was hotly criticised by anggy patriots on* 
t>oth sides t)f the Atlantic, *]^lmerston stigmatised it as a* ‘ 
“ bad and» very disadvantageous bargain for England ^ But » 
the debate raised on his motion collapsed, after Di^aeli had 
pointed out that under the treaty Canada had gained more ter- 
ritory than Palmerston himself had been willing to accept on 
her belwalf. * ; • • 

In hia anxiety to return home Ashburton unfortunately left 
the boundary* on the western side of the Rocky Mountains* 

to be settled by ordinary diptematic methods. Negotiations 

• * 

• * Pid iii., 205. • Foreign XiffiS Papers, vol. xxjT. 

• * Airl Debates, March 22, 1843. 
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dr^ted languidly, and meanwhile a irovement for the organisa- 
tion and occupation df thfc Oregon territory grew .up in the 
JUnited States. It received. complete countenance frogi Polk, 
Tyler’s successor in the presidency. ** Our titSe^trf tl^ country 
df Oregon,” he declared in his inaugural message fb^^jongress, 
“ is clear and unquestionable.” Peel and Aberdeen retorted 


•v^ith equally uncompromising language, and war seemed immi- 
nent.^ But though extreme p 5 liticians in the United States 
denounced Great Britain in ^2olent ‘tgrjns, k compromise was 
adopted in 1^45. * Congi^ss pla<?ed the termination* of the 
convention ^f 1827 (under which the two powers jointly held 
,th^ disputed territcSry) ^ at the discretion of the president, ex 
pressing a hqpe at thf*same time that “the attention of the 
^government of both countries may be more darn^stly directed 
to the adoption of all proper measures for the* speedy and 
amicable adjustment of the skid territory ”. In a similar kjiJrit 
the queen’s speech, had 'assured parliament that “no effort con-., 
•sisten^ with national l^onour shall, be wanting on my part to 
bring this ques^tion to an early and peaceful conclusion*”. Aber« 
deen resolved to tafke the conduct of affairs into his own hands.^ 
He submitted specific proposals to Washington, offering to in- 
corporate them in a, treaty. These provisions continued the 
forty-ninth parallel to the western side of the Rocky Mountains 
as the boundary ifetween the two countries, but reserved the 
whole of* ^Tancouver Island to Great Britain, and made the 
navigation ofTthe Columbia fi^e to the subjects of both coun- 
tri^i Aberdeen was able to announce their acceptance by the 
^ Amferi^an government on the very day that the administration 
•resigned. , • 


In Ireland the revival of the#agitation for the repeal of 
Art of Union gave biit little chance to tlie policy ^ 


Al^pciatton. It had but little virahty, nor was ite successor, 
lKFt^i^o TiC r, f^o ciation. much more successluruiitil, 
a. ba^ djf young journalists, incM;ng Charles^ Gaygn Puny 
^ndjTEomas Davis, founded^, the^^^gi;i^ new^^^Jn^^^^ 


1 ParLDehatet, April 4, 1845. * •• 

2 Foreign Ojfice Pap^rs^ vol. xxxiv., p. 134. 
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CHAP, p^ular passions aflame with 1 ;h?ir eloquent articles and ver^s. 
"O’Connell placed himself at the head' of a* movement which had 
"alre^yiipass^ Beyond his controj. He boldly decjlared thal^ 
^843 wojiid^jh^?eg 4 , 3 :£ 2 r» and ' j fhi k..h»fc. fflhflr.tlinatB< 

zeaTousIv-Mlggtsd from willing, pe^^^ntoi; he aef- 

oressedmeetings numbering hundreds of thousands at Mul- 
lingar, Charleville, the “^Sacred Hill of Tara/* and elsewhere.* 
While O’Connell was talking, the government had taken action. 
On May 23, 1843, 'Sugji^n, as lord chancellor of Ireland, dis- 
missed i'rom the magistracy Lord f'rench,* O’C^pnell himself* 
and thfrty-two other justices who had takfen part in the meetings 
^ of the Repeal Association. The Irish ^rras act was r^new/rd. 
in spite of the persistent obstruction pf whigs,^ radicals, and 
Irishmen. The Duke poured 35,000 troops into Iceland and* 
held more irf reserve a^ points in the north and west of Eng- 
land} barracks and forts were repaired ; ships-of-war anchored 
^jn the harbours. Finally the govqinmerrt “ ptoejaimed ” a meet- 
ing, which was to have b^en held at Clontarf on Spnday,. 
October 5, and occupied fhe ground with a force of all arms. 

^ O’Connell gfive way. Redirected one hencKman to pull down 
tJie pliSform, and pth^rs to disperse the crowds. But hp had 
gone back upon his wor^ and his power t>pgan to totter. 

On October 14 the government struck another^ blow by 
the arrest of O Connell and his principal assj^^iates on a charge 
oT conspiracy. The indictment was portentous irflcfngth and 
obscure in phraseology. Further, the*minoV officials took upon 
themselves to pack the jury, and Pennefather, the presiding 
judge, displayed the temper of a partisan. a 

the traversers were found •' 

tefted until^hcIoiTo w ing term O Connell employed the inter-, « 
^ 5 TTirrff^sjr|ffSpiSr 3 wough £ngland, from which responsible 
aloof On May 30, 1844, he was sentenced to 
twelve months’ imprisonment and a ‘fine of ;^|2,ooo. *^ut 4he 
Irf^uTanties at his trial had been too flagrant, and on 
^mper 4 (he house of lords reversed the verdift on appeal. 
Four or the five judges' were evenly divided, bu{»Etenmaa 
cairied the day by his memorable saying that if such a practice' 
as the manipulation pf panejs c^puld proceed without a remedy,' 
then trial by jury was a mockery,' a delusion, and a snare 
Tjfe "liberator” em^ed from prison to find that, in spite 
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demoptrati 9 n?, authority: kAj?^gfitl4ronn^hto ^ 
tSe extremists of the^Yo ung Ireland oartv. His new plan .of 
was no, sooner foripecj^.^jp 
flMi4eyeQt»apeR«Ji)ftto]tbe r^nion of , •• 

• the moment, however. Peel appeared to iiaiie.^this 

heel on Irish disaffection, and was Iree ' to jJ^vei^ to Ws coocih- 
' ‘atory policy.^ He had already appointed a royal comoussion, 
under the presidency of Lord Devon, to inquire into the “ state 
of the law and practice in respect to^h® otjypancy of land in 
.Ireland ^Cjhe report, piteented •!» JS 4 S, ^onjjnaeotq^ on the 
abOmalies •! a systdhi under which jmproveme,nts were the 
. wprk Of the tenants, apd holdings, except in Ulster, were held 
under uncertain condidons. Stanley, t hereupon , introduced a 
‘bill ia thtv house of lords with the object ' ofg iving effe ct to 
some of its recommendatiQnsr***He''’prppose3"m^S5^l®GSI^©m 
oTa commissioner of improvements, whose approval wo^d 
entitle tenants, snj>scqaently ^evicted, to compensation, spread,^ 
»over ^ term o^ years,^for new drama^e and buildings. The 
measure was received with cold disapproval and Stanley was 
compelled to withdraw it. On the whole, however, t he go vernr, 
ment> Irish policy in,j^ 44 see";J^^;,surcsSituI. Bu^Sw^ 
soon to fecognise thqt. the grievances o^IrcJand.were.ecgngByp 
gySlLSPO-^F th^;i and hLthe.atJPTOt to redress,|hS«9.hP 



momentous change In thft commercial methods and industrial 
conditions of the whole kingdom. ► 
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. CHAPTER III. 

« 

THE VICTORY OF pfeE TRADE. 


At the dose of the year 1844, the govamAent of Sir llobart ■ 
Peel stood at the height of its popularity. Thu; was mainly 
due to two fortuitous dhrcum^tances. In the first • place, the' 
harvest of the foregoing autumn had, been highly satisfactory 
to agricultural interest Sedbndly, a distinct revival of 
vtrade had made itself apparent^ The’ latter* was generally 
ascribed to Pcefs pr^gr^essiv^ financial rneasurq^s. It me^tnot* 
only pro^perjty amongst • the manufacturing j.nd industrial 
classes, ^ but the national benefit of a wd\l-filled exchequer 
througfi a steady increase of revenue. Nothing could .have 
better illustrated the iiniversal* feeling of »commercial stability 
through::iuf the, country, than the fact that no fewer. than two 
hundred railway projects awaited the sanation of the legis- 
lature; and the English income tax payer, of recent creation, 
had almost ce^d to grumble at* his newly discovered liability. 
These favourable social and political conditi»sns were e3^el- 
lently reflected when parliament met, February 4, 1845, in 
the speech from the throne, which scarcely contajned anything* 
b^ond pompous phrases of s^f-congratulation, with the ex-, 
ception o£ one brief paragraph that had lost Peel, on the day 
before the assembling of parliament, one of his ablest colleagues. 

recommend to your favourable consi<ieration” stated, 
f the polic3j of improving and extending the opportunities for 
keademjeaf education in Ireland.** 

Fedjll^ ppps^l was to |£eblejhe ann^^ m^cjafoi^jt of tfte 


jep^ o wmi^t Whe ^Tiefnehtid been qndqj , 

preceding year, jind was virtually 



• M. . Tm MAYNOOTM grant. ' 4$ 

approved by Gladstone, who had however published a treatise^ in 
fSjS, on The State in Its 'Relations with the Churchy expressing 
viewf incornpatible, as he thought, with the princfjJ^ oriHerlying 
the present proposal for subsidising a college fo^ the {ffeih catholic 
T^riesthood. (An exaggerated conscientiousness led Jtita to re- 
sign office on this accoun^ He wished tS support the May- 

• booth bill ; but he felt that his concjuct in doing so would, in 
the circumstances, be open to suspicion if at the same time ^he 
retain^ his post in the government,* ^J^is personal explanation 

.of tlie rupture, giveh in response t <5 a challenge from iJSrd John 
Rus'iell on the first day of the session, ,w^s highly characteristic 
, “His inxiety to eftcplore every noojj: and cranny of his case,” 
writes his biographer ^ and to defend or discover- in it every 

• point tliaUhuman ingenuity coujd deirlse for attatk, led him to 

speak for more than an hpur ; at the end of which* even friendly 
and sympathetic listeners were left wholly at a loss for a^ue 
to the labyrintlj/^^ . ^ 

• Nothing coijld be jnore illogin^.! or n\pre bigoted than tjse 
storm provoked in Great Britain by this attempt tb perform 
an aet of justice towards Ireland. The R6m^in cat holics ha^ 

been admitted to civil and'poTiticari^ 

ceive state aid^in^training their prie^1iSo(!!^"TiJf haild cei^inly 
contemplated, if he had not actuawy promised, the fullest 
measure 'of reform in this respect forty-five years previously. 

^ Yet Peel, on^endcavouring tef carry out a portiem of the c^- 
i^ptehensive pblky of his great predecessor, was denouncecr%j^ 
a traik)i by the very inheritors of PitPs polilical principles. 

• As the till progressed through* parliament, petitions against it 
poured in from all sides to such an extent thatf within fhe 
space of little more than a fortnight, nearly 6 ^ 30 * of these 
documents were presented at Westminster. In face of all this 
opposition the measure wa^ carried by a majority of 147 ; 
bht nearly half the prime minister's followers voted against 
it It was glassed with the help of the liberals ;* aijd their 
supporj ^as* given to the bill and not to the man j/^rho was 

•responsible for it. PepI, as so often happened during his 
poirtical career, was vehenjently^ii^l^cked for comin|j|^^orwar<i 

* * • * 

* Moiley, Lt^e o/Gladston*, i., *78; Pe*l Paprrs, iii., **4^ 
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CHAP, as the author of legislation for which his opponents though! 
t&ems(^v» entit^e^ to take credit ' < 

, In thfc aut umn of 1845 events occurred which were /des- 
^ tined to exfeirise^tiie most sij^ificant aiid far-reaching influence 
upon the ^turc course of national policy, r Early in August, 
before the proi*ogation of parliament on the 9th, Peel had been 
informed that a disease had affected the potato plant in the 
Asle of Wj i ^ t. In the course of the ensuing weeks alarming 
reports of a similar nature "Were received from other parts of 
the country. By the mid <j}le of Sept^^^rnjber serious agprehen- 
‘ sions began to tie ento^ ned as to the general Jailure of the 
potat^rc^, on'" wlnShT^^^ were almost entirely 

sustenance. Prompt as Phel^was to per- 
•^ceive me^yt-avily of & Mtuatjon, he hardly understood the 
full magnitude of the disaster now beginning to threaten the 
IrisHLroople, v'ho were to be exjjosed to the horrors of a 
witn an r 'ipalHng sequel of pestilence, ruin, and de- 
pc^mation. At this tin]/-. I^eel was -n constant jcommtmi<jation 
on the subjec): witR^ 6raham, and thi ngs had reached such a 
ttia Lwe Jnd the pr ime. gjin«itg):„9n. that 
datp wri tin g to the h omg s<g(:;r e^g |iy the foUowing teri;ps : ^ 

I foresee t he n^Ssity ^at maybe imposed upon us at an 
early period of considering whether there is n )t that well- 
grounded apprehension of actual scarcity .'hat justifies and 
compels the adoption* of every means of relief which the 
exercise of the prerogative or legislatfon might afford. I have 
remedies as .the prohihitdoij.pf exports, 
pr the stoppage of tne distilleries. The removal of iripedi- 
"mehts to imports is the only effectual remedy.^' Iliis letter is 
impoirant aS throwing light upon the state of Peel’s mind at 
an early stage in the famine crisis. It i^ clear 

to which he referred we re the restrictions on tnp Sp- 

he natur^iy "turned cheap 
ag.i^e one and only meatfe oT counteracting the dis^tcr 
wl^w.i^p^red to threaten the poorest classes in Jreland. j 

^as that Pepl, apart from any question, of^oppoii- 
tunlSy' ^^ a^eady made up his min|^ on the subject of the. 
«>“ »*?, .tl^!r..dywti9n ot 


JljJ 

c 


> Peei Papers f part in., p, 113, 
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' </ ree tr ade since 1 841, and his com. 

• was perhaps in evitS.bl e ‘even wim o ut 

Jiss£fe«ua& 

•* but for the, USkforeseeti events of the autui 

a*?... 




le aDsenge^ 

bTamect an< 3 "la^ to apprise tKe*c^l^ 


rvative party, 'before 

the corn law could be discussed in tl^e session of 1846, 
views with regard to the policy pC^ntai|i.^ 
lincjergone a change, an«l tx^t I cew^ no longer undertake t^s a 
minister tot resist a mcTion for The co^|i^r^pfi.,p|^J^^3a^^ 
^qW$tjDhl^ The position m whicli ^eef w^ "placed at the time 
^f the famine erkis^ in r< garo to Jthe question of maintaining 
or abolishing the co^ri l^ws, was somewhat complicated, TJaat,, 

V A -I 11 r- ^ —'Ll •_.# _i _ j 

he was ^he 


preserve the ' 

fb mahy'of;bis suppc/ters.tltxa 
been gi^halj>%sul ^cteJ to ^ process q / 
whijh was raj^idh' lc;ading him in . .*5^ 




jie enemys 



after hijvingbeen suspended in 1826 on accojjnt bf prolonged 
•ougJit and fe5r of bad harvests, *had been modified by the 
Wellingt&n gJ emment in 1828, oa the basis of an elastic 
impc"-t dut^' in irfverse* proportion to the price of grain in the 
hoi . markeU In 184^ Pussell brought forward a motion in 
the Jiouse of common? in favour of substituting a fixed duty 


^ for duke's sliding^ scale. fThis drew from Eeel an emphatic 
declar'»tion in favour of tb** existing sysw^ n. " KotwithsAml- 
ifig the formidable combinatfon which has been^orftied against 
the corn laws," he stated, “ notwithstanding the declaration 
that e^-her the tolal repeal or the substitution of a fixed duty 
^or the present scale is the inevitable result of the agitation 
now going forward, I do not hc^itat^, tp ,avow i%:^|i;jJherence 
to t^eVpinion which I expre^d last year, and^now again 
declare, that my presence is decidedly in favour of* a gradu- 
ated soale rather than a^jy What he found fault 

with in 1841 was not the pHndple*^ protecting the farmer 
^against importation of foreign grain, but the unworkable ohar- 
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CHAP, acter of the corn law of 1828. Early in the session of *842 

had given effect to these views’ hy introducing a measure by* 
which cortsider^Ke reductions were .made in the duties levied 
"on ]tn}{»rt^t^nk ‘*Thfi reform was not carried without gpposi- 
.%on on his'^jwn sf<Ie,'’and the Duke of ^uchmgham left the 
soVner tii^m. become a party even to this moderate 
concession tb general interests. ' 

It was, as Peel himself 1 ^ informed the world, during the 
interval between the passing of the corn law of 1842 and the 
close of the session of 1845 that thd opiniohs he* had previ- 
ously entertain^ dn the .subject of protection to a^t|pultare 
und^r^^^ the great changp which had ouch notable cdnse-» 
“quences. He attributps ^k.®nversion largely to fhe cir< ;um - 
stance that thd. popular )|^^njption of articles of /ood on 
''vifoi9h be had relaofed the duties in 1842 had increased in a 
marked^egree, as well as to “diminished confidence in the 
naces^f ^advantage of protection,” and 'to “ 4 h^ ap ^^avatio n 
drofer dIfSfi uLty ja.the.rfpaiptenance'of th,e corn. la\ys 

.difficulties was the iflcre^ing activity 
or the Anti-corn 4 aw leagfue, which had been grieatly stiniulqted 
iCT ^ CTp ror^t of R^a^d C obden in“ 78 ^or 
me ej^fb^ p'ufpbse pf carrying bn the free trade agitation in 
the house of conynons. CpWen^ whh John Brigjrt and other 
able men associated with them in ibe work'of the l^gm?, adopted 
novel and ingenious melhc^s for gaining public support ' There 
was^n energy, an earnestness, and h business-like activity about 
these leaguers^which gave a new tone t(/ political agitation in 
Great Brit^n.^ * • 

The groups pf middle-class at th^ head of the fiiove- 
' m€r^ had enthusiasm and %pnu:tical sagacity ; and they 
were fortunate cn thek leaders. ' Gobden was a master of ^ucid 
exposition and 6f the kind of, unadorned, plausible, rather ob- 
^vious argument which appeal^ to the* mercantile intelligence^; 
Bright’s splendid bratoricahgifts, his imaginative fervour, and'^ 
the intOTSij’ty of conviction whichsJa/'Bfttfeath the rushin|^ torrent 
of his imp^syjsioned rhetoric^ carried great popular audiqSnc^s by . 
storm* Cobden succeeded in im^tfessingjumself upon the house * 
of com]f|ion$ during his |irst sMs^n. < H» maiden speech w^ 
c * • 

, * 

^ Peel's part iii., p. 105. 
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•more than a success in the ordinary sense of attracting atten- CftAE 
*tion.^ In the autumn of the same year Colbdcn was joined 
by*John Bright TJae ' 
jn^fgrming the ^pinjon^ 
had not yet recognised 

he was about to introduce" fKc'^ new cpm"^ Bill, he 
J)lank to receive a deputatfgih fr^p? 

"^ment stimulated [^ther tBan discou r j^ed^th^ag^ They ^ 

h W af reaSy^pcrit''*T1Ku^r^ now col- 

lected thousand more, and redoubled their energies by 
enteriing upon a fresh campaign of extraordinary vigour, 

year i »43J* suDscriptions poured^into the cjtfcrs btme league ; 

feiit.and five tfijousand e^ertprs 
Ip ffie cqun^, rea^SSEgjg.. Lancashire, Yorkshire, and CheiHire^, 
TSSuan^art^ans to qualify for the forty shilling franchise by 
investing their savings in cottage property. 
wa-» a force no longer to be i^ored^,; anfj Ped no{ jfJnly ?»d- 
mitted the feet but acknpwledged himself to be a convert to 
its views, . 



crisis, t 
in tn& 


m tUG interests jpt the country and poUti^ajily^J}? 

'The first jeal prdtesurc, nineteen yeat% previously, the duties ^$>4 
been suspeeded, ^nd h^^cgpiaejpU ^ well as (^n- 

trary to thp. aatiott|r interests to^^ttejc^l^tp^^tlit^jn 
when an acrtial famine seemed in sight* hnri a 
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Alt hough I . 

' Morley, # 

I never in fhy Kfe witnessed such agony/* wrote Wellington to Croker 
of the prime minister’s state of mind at this p^od (Cr^k^r Fafirt^ iii., 67f. 
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iag^tjie.cabinet^i} .November 6 
JOTJsaKaJt^aiij^^ period, by an .ordpr.iji^qpuncil, and tp ^ 
.•^Masmnon nMwai aa tya^ de]^c^ely^ieji^;ti5d. • 

The final decision of the cabinet was postponed until its 
next meeting/which had b^en arranged to take place towards ' 
the end of the month, MeamvJ^lg, 
lunged l»to a state of eSSwremcn^ bvthese cabinet enclaves 



importe d grain ; but with his customary opportunist sagacity, 
h] ^ sig^ come when protection must inevit- 

^ |l>rowi^ in deference to the- preponderating 

. opinion of the* classes ^^icli dominated ihe electorate* ^Xhc 
appare nt Jnaet l^he government determinedohim to cast 
oCaJ L igSgcye- ^or^.J^inburgb be launch'll, on November 
22,.^e^rt^iifesto that cleared the political atmosphere within 
twepty-iowr Ijyyiptter fp his constityents in the city 

of JUoadon, condemned the fkiln^^^of the 

goy^e/ni^eiit^tO^t^ active steps for coping witlx the pressing 
danger of the mppiepl, a-r»d ^y^gqF4,iikojm.,£Si3klg,^^^^^ CQ"- 

y;;ersonjt a.&6 fe Aa d fi > l‘. Lc_t us, " he wrote, “ utiitejo^ 

of bitter divisions 

among classes, the cause of penu?y, feverv mortality, and^crime 
aihong the p^ple. . . . The gow^nfiment appear to be waiting 
some excuse to give up the present corn law. Let tKe 
peppllf by petition, by address, by remonstrance, affp^ them 
' the excu^ they seek.” 2 Not only did thi|^J3ohticaL^5^ 
^dSEjferSSJSiSl’s Jiaod, jt.iyajs an ui\liiaiy|e(l. for ^bden “ 

ViStQiy was W.W ^ssure^j9..JljiW “1^. 
Jgjtte*.” fa .a brief interview with the whirfJeader. • 


^ Piaradli, X^rd George Beniinck ^A ^olit\eal Biography ^ 8th ed.,*p. 14, * 
*^U9Seirs published in the Morning ChrhnicU of November 26, 

andH^ Times 27, t ♦ * 




THE DECISIVE STEP. 


^ 4 * has_n ow made the 

llaw jpevitatfe” * ‘ *"• 

JTwadays after thejpublicatipn of thig.i)Mtti!fsgtQ, 
summoned bis colleagues tp deliberate, frojn N#vember 25 

own.-Vl£Ws, 

_ dy the manner in which his nv^ had thraVn hunsedf hJto 


the ^reaph. "VVel! 


the most 


throvn hjii 




economic'rcasoning would move; Uut *the veteran soldier maqo 
4ne wKoIernatter aj»mere questioq of seryjpg the quqen. 
long, he daclared, as teel enjoyed the confidence of his sove-ii' 
reign, so long he considered [t to be the duty of himself wd^ 
others to give him unquestioning support.^ Lcfrd Stan ley and 
the Duke of Bucclcuch were not to be persuaaea by si^ an 
appeal to yield their personal convictions ; and they anno^gpd 
to Beol their unalterable intention to retire from- the government 
if he persisted m the course he had chosen to aaoQ t> Peel 
thought that in These circumstances it would oe impossible for 
him to carry matters to a successful issue. On December, 4 
the Tintes startlod the wofld w^ t^ the announcement* that 
parfiajBjpnt Voul^4»eet in the first ;w^ iyj^uaiy top^g^r 
the com laws w\th a view to their total repeal.^ tXfe, 
day Peel tender^ his^rcsigiiation tiie queenr ^t ’was.ihi s 
endeavour on^P^l^s part lo ^rsuade the cabme(;Ja«feS«% 
autbpr^ pf before abandoning the opportunity to theif 

adversaries, that was 1^" main support 
consfstcncj; brought* againsjf him kter by the 
’ sectfon of his party. 5feJb|Ksjt(^ 
Gla4sWl>9/tI^Peei:;s,proposaIto.J^0,^cabinet^ 
cemtxfflC resignation was by no means a whole-hearted %aB£!ISr 
,‘ir,#^ee.U9ife^t;that i1 

protectipn. It was the evente which fpllowed later m the mont^ 

• 1 Tdemirit iii., p. 2o<ii , 

|A turious legend arose that the infonnant of the TimES \i^Mrs. Norton, 
the poetess, who was supposed to have extracted the secret from Sidney 
Herbert. Aberdeen it was however wlw took Delane, the editor, into hxs con* 
fidence, suppressing the fact tl&t th# gfPt^nment was the verge of dissolu- 
tion ^Crrm/fa Memoir%t v.,^19). * ^ ' 

> Motley, Ltfi^of Gladstone^ i., aSd. 
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CHAK^hat decided Peel to adopt frrejitade. in ^ i^tir^y. It seeirte 
***• gclStr^enouei Aat whiatever davour of protection may have 

inftiai propo^lion was ^ue ' rather to the 
.^biinst thaolp’W beatation , 

^^nlus.parfetQgiye fhll effeqt to the conyietions he then un- 

juestipjnshiy 9Eitert^l|^ed. 

The gu^m fa , rfiff4¥iBff Ubft^>BS»g^^ 
at once i^t Ibr the whig leader^who had had no inconsider- 


#Iablc share Ih precipitatfigltEe cwsis; Loj^ J^^n Ru^ll^oin 
the first ^lac^ wished to be assure (5 tfeat an aSffimistration, 
olormed by him foi^ th e* gurpose of carrying^ the repeal of the 
com Yaws^ "'w^^ tliie support of Peef. wetnt 

a dfaft^of ht^„rne^,§«)teJP 

Secondly , he was anxiou^o know 
ifPeers dissentient colleagues, wl.o mighc be presumed to have 
the bulk of the conservative part)’ at tlieir back, were not them- 
s^ves prepared to take office. The truth is* that he was in 
anything but an enviably position. His y y tv were in a«^for- 
™dable minori ty jn.„the 4 iaHse„ ^kC<-(i»t0WPs 
denites, with the ir advan'^ed radical views, were an Tunloiown 
Quantity: on which it mtsht-pot prove saffjo reckon. “In 
these circumstances it is probablfe that he* was more desirous 
of finding a‘ loophole for escape from the c^lemiha, than of 
attempting to reform ^the tariff. ^22^ was^ able, to s^sure the 
queen that neither Stanley nor feuccleuch ^had apy wish to 
reconstitute the government on protectionist lines, and h e g ave 
Russell a prom is e of gene ral , ^ p, port, but declined to commit 

^J^gficjasaaiaSi declaring that 
he could do far more to promote the success of c. bill if left 


in •a position ^’of independence. 




ana^on x.iecenioer 15 tne queen was miormed 01 his readiness 
®to form a ^vernment His policy was to be one of in^nfbdiatfe^ 
repeat But insuperable difficulties arose at the eleventh hour. 
There was a strong feeling amongst certain^ pf Lqrd^ John's 
friends thaVPa^nierston should not be given the pojft offofeign 
secretary, Lord Grey, in particular, refused point-blank to 
join any administi^ation in whitihcPalnaerstcmJilled that office.^ 

A e W 

‘ ddcxanmm bearing on this episode were ptblifched by Mr. 5. R. 

ThursSeld in^.tlse HisUmcal Review^ vol. i., 103 seq,; and in Sir 

Spencer Walpole's of Lord yohn RusscH, i., 4ii’X9, * 

imu ^ « 
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Ac was doubtless andci]pated, Palmerston flatly declined to CHAP, 
tike any other positi^, 

..ckrl^ hls i^bi^ to ^ ~ 

Peel had.rcK:eived the queen s sum mons 
^ viewy si^sioelt^^ 

'^ecemt^r'2^ 

leagues thathe "was' r^^t)fve 3 ' \o |>ai;li4U>ent. . StefcClle^ 

persevei^d in the intention, to ^esig^^ilpamedm 
•reiterated hi^ dictum abofit carrying on tjhe queers *gov^n- 
ment' regartiless of individual opiniqnS; and the I^ke of 
. Buccleuch receded * frcwn his former, position of inflexible de- 
termination by taking^ time to concider. Two days later he 
wrote to Peel expressing himself .*•"* finally concerted to the 
view that repeal had beer e n^-cesr^ary; and wifh Gla^tOM 
in Stanley’s place as secret 0^*3' of s^ate for the col onie s toc 
dimculties of njccwistructton ^ nishcd. •• 

* Thp intggg i be tw^ n P|ei;s ,r|sgng|j^3^^ 
meetmgor paj^ament for the new session waj spent by the 
"cabinet in considering and drafting the-measiii "3 It' 
posed to introduce. Pgql^^as jftejewards gpndemi?id";n 
terms ^wdha to calTa eene^-af meetini._C>riielcp^ 




h^^S^^^thTs course the revolt or*th^""prdt^£tionisT wmg 
miglirj^^^en ^miti^ated* ff not^ aftogether prevent^£^^ 
J« 2 ?d* k 4 ve allied 


* t he" cQimtr y interest. |Peel has himself furnished^a reply rtf 
thw a^jjggLfji^m'^Kis ^Teikotrs. wire '‘ 3 ^EirS*''tKi^itere^^ 

lenceme 


no period, between the commencement 01 rn& powo scarcity 
1 mariKe;reagnafioi¥'br* 15 ^em^^ %, "'^Ken;;iS' 1 |EMtf' 
fP^^ut^^iave t)e^ pro^r to' cdihhacbifllifisfeft'tcriEw^WI^WfflB i 


nirW&uid nave been pro^r tb cbinmihlK^ followers 

j p B y»ww w> yci » » n» » 1 I W II w i | ■•> » *» 


•the ministeriffl crisis was at an end. he eph^er^ J:hat it! 
would omv have gi'^ offcnc^if jhe had called, tptremer the|j 


SUpncsrteis.w .the gly^ment m ordfer to' cic«uhunicate Jo 


them facts already notorious to the whole wo 


there- i 
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CHAP, fore thoug ht . 

^jmeetinft.pfjpirliamen^ 

^ With the^e eleniMts of discord in the political atmosphere 
the new*a^fon PBSned.oaJaQuyy.23^ .The queen's 

Speech contained merely the announcement that legislation 
would bc'proposecf to apply more extensively the principles of 
repealing prohibitive an^ relaxing protective duties. Ever>^* 
body was anxious for the explicit declaration of the govern- 
ment's intentions that «vas awaited from the first •minister. 
DirectlJ^ after the moving* and sehondin^ of the address, in 
a crowded and keeniy^ expectant house, Peel r^e to make 
his statement His speech proved a •gr^atTliSppoinr^^ . 
^TKe^wasnot a word in it either of that piquant interest 
which many* had been led ^to anticipate, or ofc a nature 
calculated t6 throw light upon thq measures by which the 
gOTernment intended to meet the economic crisis. *^he prir^g 
minister was followed by Lord Jphn Russell, who had nothing 
more exciting to ^ugply than a tedjous exposition ^of his» 
failure to form a whig .administration. It ^eemed for the 
/noment as if Peel were about to have ft all his own way. 
flere,*after what appeared to many to be the most stupendous 
act of political ter^versatiorr on record, was the nouse of 
commons* settling down without a murmur cfr a ^jrotest in 
calm acceptance of the- situation. But it *was roused out of 
its acquiescence by the brilliant free-lance of the conservatives, 
who had shown himself $b bitter an opponent* of the leader 
of his party. Dpraeli saw his ; pp p ortiin it y a.iyl s eized it with 
• ^^ri n^^rp^pfi&de given a (fScription t)f 

’me^irhanner in which the latent discont^jnt o^he protectionists 
^as suddenly fanned into an %ngry flame.^ ** It was the long- • 
constrained ^passion of the hoiJse that now found a vent,* far 
more than the sallies of the speaker that changed the frigid 
silence of the senate into excitement and tumult.” « « 

There is no doubt that Disraeli had carefully prepared hifft- 
self for tfte great chance which at last offered itself to his 
ambitio^. For two sessions he had been in opeijf rgfeellion. 

>n Peel , delivered on what threatened to be the 
e^ialessfirst nigbtj^f thp new^ssion, 


qfLord George Beniinch.^ p. ^ 
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/nt liissman Bntl . 

P^’Qte ct i gpi^{ :$. He was far too discerning attempt to 
sSf mm^lf up openly as tho captain of the ijvolt. Hfe knew 
the mind and character of the tory squires too*w§if^o make 
such an initial blunder, and contented himself during the whole 
of the fight between the two economic in^crests with being 
tlie voice behind the throne. The npminal leadership of the 
dissentients devolved upon Lord George Bentinck, a typical 
country 'gentleman who was «a greAt^ deal better known for 
his successes ^n the turf flian in \hb senate. Lord iGreorge 
Bentinck w&s a man of great application and industry, if of 
• second-rate ability.' \,J<e furnished, yi fact, precisely the type 
of personality from behind which Disraeli, with his consum- 
mate tact «&nd adroitness, was c;nabled to play the real part 
of leader under the guise pf adviser and friendj> 

But for Dis r a e lfs initia tive on the night of January 22, it 
^ is doubtful whetbeTTlord Bentinck and his friends would ^ 

•ever hcLvc attacked the prime minislier w^ih the relentless energy 
which, if it faited in its immediate purpose of blockine the^com 

\hm 

creaking: up tne great i 




occasion when Disraeu comparpcT reel s apos- 
tasy to the behaviour of the Turkish admiral who steered the 
sultan’s fleet straight into the enemy’s port, defending his con- 
duct on the plea that he wa^ an ehemy to war, that he hated 
a prolonged contest, and that he had terminated it by deserting 
the caPUse of his master.^ Nor did Disraeli rely upqn the 
•personafl argument alone. He *set forth the case against free 
Jg q, pol4|caJ^and wiuf 

"coihprdhensive breadth of view and all the ^rnestness of serious 
conviction. Only those ,will call these speeches flippant who 
have not read them.* But no doubt many of the protectionists 
Jn parliament were more impressed^ by the attack upon Peel 
than J>y arguments based on principles and experience. 
^eligi^^thes^nto^ 

hignly iKustrative r^ark .was^^oace^made by Lord^ George 


1 T, E. Kebbel, ^elected Speeches of the Earl of Beacof^fitld^ i , loo. 
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Bentinck when walking away from th<; house of common# in 
company witlj a member of the league. The free trader ex- 
prcsseti his wonkier that Lord George should fear any evil from 
the remd^ of the duty. “ Well,” was the rejoinder, ^ I kc^ 
horses m three counties, and they tell rtie that I shall save 
fifteen hundred a year by free trade. I don't care for th^L 
What I cannot bear is b«ing spld.^* ^ 

On January 27 the prime minister gave a further expla- 
nation of his proposals^ ♦ The duties on tallow and timber, the 
only two articles of raw material sfill subject tol-axation, were 
to be materially redticed. In return for free access to raw 
material, manufacturers were asked to give up part of the ffro-* 
tection thdy enjoyeu. The coarser cotton, woe Men, and linen 
goods were ^to be admitted free, while the duty dn made-up 
articles was to be reduoed from 20 to 10 per cent Silk would 
cafry a uniform duty of not more than 30 per cent The 
' duties on paperhan^ ngs, metab manufactutes, carriages, and 
other articled were to Jdc substantially ceduced. In thet^ase of 
sugar, 3s, 6d^ was to be deducted /rom the differential duty in 
/avour^ofthe coipnies. Peel was ingeniously representing his 
new proposals as natural developments of the budget^ of 1842 
and 1845. The farmers were *to benefit by the importation of 
seeds at the maximum of 5s. 5d. per cwt ; ma.iie was to come 
in duty free. But t}ie agricuL .ral interests were asked in return 
to consent to large redactions of duty on butter, cheese, and 
hops, and the immediate abolition of all duties on food whether 
animal or vegetable, as distinguished from grahi. “ I believe,” 
said Peel, “ that in this respect the agriculturists need dot fear 
any i^mpejition, nor do I thin^ that they can reasonaBly com-* 
^Tain of suCh a proposition, inf^much as they must see that I * 
have dealt with manufactures on the sathe principle as* I Have 
just proposed to deal with agricultural produce.” Peel 

led up to his contemplated alteration of the com laws. 
rejpf^ing t^e idea of their immediate repeal, he argued that the 
duties j^hould continue on a modified sliding fpr^ three 
years, that after February i, 1849, 9 ^^®^ barley, ind wheat 
^ould admitted at the nominal duty of is. During the* 
inten^i- duty ^ould be jog, when thb price of 

i Morley, Life af Cobden, p. 35^ 
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wh^at was under 54s. a quarter, and the mini mum ^s., instead of 
1 6s., whenever the pricfe exceeded 533. 

At the close of his speech, Peel came to tlfe^ alleviations 
. by which he. hoped to diminish the burdens* op agaiculture. 
Tflie high-way rates* we^e to te reduced by the union of 
parishes into districts, whereb;’ 600 local Authorities would 
substituted for the 16,000 then ^existing. The law of 
settlement would be altered to prevent the manufacturing dis- 
tricts from thrusting back applicants ^pr poor law relief on 
tjie rural pauskes: after fi\^ years* Tesidence a man coaid not 
be removed, aor could his wife and children be separated from 
Jiinj. Further, loans were to be advanced by the state, after 
investigation Ijy the copimissioners of enclosures, for the pur- 
pose of drainage and other agricultural improvepients. The 
maintenance of prisoners, estimated at ^64,000, and the cost 
of prosecutions, amounting to about 00,000, would be taken 
off the counties aijd thrown pn the consolidated lund. The 
treasury would al‘'^o contribute towa^s the payment for medical 
relief, the oalaries of the masters apd mistresses in pauper 
schools and those ofthe auditors of unions. I'hese^ concessions 
failed to satisfy the protectionists, but criticism v’as pracfically 
withheld ’until February p. wheir th debate on Peefs resolu- 
tions begap. • ^ 

During the interVal the protectionists organised themselves 
into a pafty, and discussed the tactici ;to be pursued in the 
house of comTnons. * Under tSie ^^aidance of Disraeli they 
proceeded to the task of arranging parliamt ntary obstruction 
— a science then in its infancy, "^heir initial plan of camf jgn 
was to prolong the deljate, on "the motion for the hoiiie to 
• go into committee on Peel’s ^solutions. They field it df*» 
great importance that^the example >f a substantial resistance 
should be set the protectionists in the country on the threshold 
of tbe stjuggle in parliament, in order to encourage them to 
agftfilte on their own account, and thus to lend additional weight 
and gravity tg the movement. Certain by-elections*were im- 
ponding^^th^Lt promised to add to their strength in the cqpmons, 
and it was essential on this account to put off the division for 
a few days. Events favoured th^r design beyond expectation. 
They hoped to pass a week in opposing" this elementary stage 
of the ^vemment measure ; but the discussion on the ^mendr 
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ment put forward by the protectionists with this object in v^w 
carried on for the space of three ftill weeks, calling fofith 
frbt oQly the ^st debating power in the house of commons, 
but impgiling^ lAany who rarely addressed that assembly to 
take an.UTfaccustomed part in its proceedings. In the cour^ 
of the debate the protectionists made an unlucky mistake. 
Prince Albeft, anxious to witness a stirring episode in parlia-* • 
mentary history, attencfed the sitting on January 27, and 
listened to the prime ^nister*s exposition of his fiscal* policy. 
His presence was made the occasion of a heajed attack by 
Lord George Bentinck and his friends, who accused the govern- 
ment of having induct the sovereigi\ in this way to o^er^ 
unconstitutional support* to their measure. We have it on 
the authority of Disraeli himself that Lord Geotge actuall)^ 
contemplated calling the atteAion of the speaker to the prince’s 
pripsence, and was only dissuaded from taking such an unwar- 
^ rantable course by the timely intervention of a friend.^ The 
incident, in \yhatever light it may appear to tke* cooler judgment 
of posterity, exhibits* the extent to which Disraeli had suc- 
ceeded in stirring up the bitter afiimosity c>f the tory squires. 

Matter irrelevant to the real merits of the case inevitably oc- 
cupied a considerable portion of the corn law debates. * Country 
gentleman after country gentleman rose to denounce Peel for 
what he regarded as his betrayal of the conservative party, and 
his disingenuousneSs ^niTorcing such far-reaching* changes on 
the country without resorting to a dissolution. On the second 
point they met a formidable controversialist ^in Cobden who, 
in his only important contribution to the discussion, challenged 
them to go to the constituencies or even to hold a single publig 
^ Jtd open l^eeting anywhere fh the land. Th?; reality of the , 
Irish famine was doubted an^> even derided. “ Never,” ^aid 
Bentinck, “was there a change of so extensive a character 
proposed on so slender a baisis, and witji so little jjust c^use 
$hown.” He would not have objected to open the ports hi^l 
that been necessary, but he could not see how the crisis 
alleged to be impending could be met by free tr^e.ih corn 
three j^ars later. Peel had, of course, prepared separate 
measures for dealing with the distress in Ireland^^ and, a’s 

^ Qfhwd George Bentinck^ p. 66. ^ Sds below, chap/iv. 
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hig speeches proved, was looking forward rather to meetiiW 
the wantjp of the rapidty expanding population in England, 
had refrained from immediate repeal, a question whic|Ji whihi 
raised by Villiers was defeated by 187 votes, bbcads^e wished 
ft) mitigate the ala^m of the agricultural interest, to ease 
the passage of his bill. ' » 

• • On the general question of free trade as against protection, 
Peel, more cautious than Cobddh, declined to give the house a 
guarantee that foreign states woukL follow the example of 
^ngjfand and^ reduce their^tanjffs. • He had resolved toi consult 
British interests alone, and not to punish other nations and 
.ourselves by continuing high duties. *He was, however, con- 
vinced that the example would ultimately be followed by 
'foreign ccjintries, and that reason and the common interest 
of the people and the government in those countries would 
produce a relaxation ofliostile tariffs. For the present, ^ac- 
cepting a challenge thrown out by Disraeli, he undertook 
0 to fight hostile* tariffs with free imports. Peel ^ and Graham** 
appealed to the lessons taught by the •reductions of the tariff. 
In every instance ^iiey had been followed by an irfcrease of out- 
put zjfid a consequent increase of employment Their siiatisticS 
were ffhversed by Bentinck, who boldly attempted to prove 
that the country had prospered more under high, than under 
modified protecticfti. Sir George Clerk, vice-president of the 
board of ttade, ’retorted that Bentinck had quoted the most 
favourable figures fbr the former state of affairs and the most 
damaging for Jbe latter. Advocates were not wanting, never- 
thelcsiJ, for the continued protection of the Spitalfields weavers 
. against# their French rivals, ofc London coachbuilders against 
Belgian. Tlie Canadian timber trade, exclaimed ^e memb^£, 
would.be ruined by the competition of the Baltic How long, 
asked another, would the political tie continue il* the colonies 
ceased fo be connected with the mother-country by a commer- 
cial bond, and were free to collect their own customs? To 
preserve the connexion Lord John Manners advocated the* 
jmportatpn* of Indian and colonial corn duty free ^ 

* Peefs mercantile proposals did not ptovoke such intensity 
J of •opposition as the contemplated abolition of the com laws, 

* The change, said the about np^r^g 

! resslhan the ruin tRe agricultural interest. They assert^ 


UL 
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that it was not much a landlords' as a tenant-formers* qucjfj- 
tion. One member gave a description of ftie immense :^sourc«s 
^ of the United States in the extensive valleys and boundless 
prairies c^the^ Mississippi, and of Russia in her northern and 
southern .pA)vinces. As soon as British .markets should btf 
thrown open to tht: world "those fertile plains would be tilled 
and our arable lands would go out of cultivation. The Mar- • 
quis of Granby and others' contended that the working classes 

1 would not in the end be gainers by cheap food. The question 
was, would they be able to buy and eat more bread ? Granby, 
feared that they would not, for when subsistence# was cheap 
labour was cheap also, *and the conditipn •of the popnlatiqn 
most miserable. Sidney Herbert maintained, on Jfche contrary, 
that the agricultural interest, powerful though it wa*?, had no * 
right to expect exceptional treatment, and urged the farmers 
to tpcet foreign competition by improved methods of cultiva- 
tion. The most cogent argument on the free trade side was 
that advancec} by Peel and Graham : that cheap food f^r the ^ 
people had become a national necessity^ They both pointed 
to the experience of 1842, a year, skid Grahcim, of the greatest 
danger.* It was a time of high prices and scarcity, an(J the 
danger arose from the want of the means of subsistence' among 
the working classes. The abolition of the duties? alone could 
render the law^certain, give steadiness to prices, and rid the 
landed interest of thfe reproach which had beeiT ofteft cast upon 
it, of wringing from the poor for# their owif advarfrage a paltry 
increase of rent. Peel added the solemn warr|,jpg : “ It seems 
to be incident to great prosperity that there shall be a reverse ; 
that times of depression shall follow the season of excitement . 

success”. After Russell hall expressed his preference for 
immediate repeal, the whigs w^re content, for the most part, 
to relinquish the debate to the warring sections of the conserva- 
tive party , ; , 

The division on the amendment proposed by the proteo** 
”tionist5 revealed the mutineers to be in unexpected strength. 
The minority numbered 240 — the government caTr3jin|f*'theii; 
motion fiSr the introduction of the resolutions by 97 votes. . 
The protectionists determin^ to persevere with theis opposi-* 
tion to the en 4 , Further encAiragcmcnt Was aHbrded them • 
ty^'the rqfllection that those who h*ad Supported Peel in 
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th% first division had not necessarily committed themselves to 
his proposals. Some •were known to be aga^st the total 
repeal of the com laws, whilst others held the* view that the 
relaxation of the existing duties on imported gr^m should be 
sJSread over a great; number of years. Their votes had been 
given, not for the principle of free trade, bift merely to signify 
dieir assent to the consideration in committee of the measure to 
be brought forward by the government. When the house went 
into conxnittce on the resolutions which/ormed the basis of the 
5 orn’“law billion March 2,* the protectionists disputed* every 
point 'which gave an opening for invective or argument. The 
^.seijond Teading of the •bill was taken on the 20th. By this 
time six weekj' incessant talk on one subject had .exhausted 
^{he house «of commons, and the protectioifists only found 
themselves able to prolong the debate on this occasion for 
four successive nights, 'vhich was, after all, no mean ftlit. 
Consolation was found in the fact that the government majority ^ 
.droppej^ to 88, * A feature of the djscussion was Palmerston’s 
speech in favour of a fixed duty. It ^was regarded as a subtle 
bid for support from more than one quarter of tbe house, in , 
view qf possible developments in the fn>;ure. * 

Disraeli quickly fpund an effective weapon to turn againkt 
the government. The growing scarcity of food in Ireland was 
producing political as weh as economic effects. During the last 
few months •there had been a fresh outljrcak of agrarian out- 
rages. As usfial, thdl-e seCmed only one way of coping with 
violence and diy^rder in Ireland. This plan was resorted to 
by Peel’s government for the eighteenth time since the Union. 
Whilst, therefore, slow ljut sure progress was being made with 
the fiscal revolution in the cofnmons, Lord St. Germans, ft# 
fornier Irish secretary, introduced a coercion bill ii\to the house 
of lords. It empov^red the Irish government to proclaim 
counties jr districts, and to appoint additional magistrates and 
police in them at the local expense. Within the proclaimed 
areas victims of outrages were to be compensated bj^ the rate- 
payers.* Ijlider a curfew ” clause persons abroad afijeV dark 
were liable to transportation for a period not exceeding fifteen 
3 fears. Disraeli was not slow in j^ceivlng the subtle possi- 
bilities to which thd political snuationi gave riae. Both the 
government measure? were of fifst-rate importance^ If oije 
VOL. xri. S \ 
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were pushed forward, it would have to be at the expense of 
(he other. He endeavoured to persiihde his friends, when 
they met to consider their attitude towards the coercion bill, 
that tha^wQul(f commit a blunder in pledging themselves to 
support ‘ It. 

The opportunity was strScingly favourable. O’Connell and 
the rest of the Irish inembers would naturally be eager to 
oppose the bill by every available means ; Cobden and his 
friends regarded any ^tepressiye measure with equal aversion ; 
whilst ^the whigs, although ‘bound Co support a ftoercion Bill ip 
principle, might easily find a pretext for helping to accomplish 
the overthrow of the government. At the meeting* of the* 
protectionists, however, held at the end of Mai^ch for the pur- 
pose of deciding on a course of action, Bentinck , and others 
came to the Conclusion that a judicious support given to the 
coercion bill would help to delay the measure for repealing the 
com laws. Some attempt to negotiate with the government 
to this end was made j but^ nothing came of it beyond heated 
scene in the house of^ copimons. Peel was determined to get 
. on with both bills, and he repudiated any step calculated to 
d^aj^ one or the othef of his schemes. Matters carr\p to a 
cfisis on March 30, when with- the aid of the protectionists the 
government proceeded with the first reading of the coercion 
bill in the commons. Any idea of sending the corn law bill 
to the house of lords J)efore Easter was now abalidoned alto- 
gether. But the other bill fared no' better. Efldless adjourn- 
ments were secured by the Irish members ; thp.debate — during 
the course of which O’Connell delivered his last speech, in par- 
liament — was continued, to the exclusion of everything else 0/ 
fftnportanoe, after the Easter holidays; and it' was not until 
May I that the division on tile first reading was allowed to 
take place. 4 

The free traders were almost in despair. It‘^ happens 
most unluckily,” wrote Cobden to his wife, ‘‘ that the govern- 
ment has^forced on the coercion bill to the exclusion of corn, 
for o^ng to the pertinacious delay thrown in the'Jwa]^ of ^ts 
passingly the Irish members, I don’t expect it will be^read the 
first tiipe before Easter, and as for com (here is no, chance of 
hearing of it ^gain till after Ae holidays/ 1 wish to God 
vkre out pf the mess'* It was not unfil tile 4th that the*motion 
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. wa# taken for .the hoqpe tp go into committee on the corn 
law bill The protectionists did all they couId#to obstruct; 
but the end was already in sight The government stuck to 

• tbpir measure, and after continuous sittings the Hill passed tjie 
third reading, on May 15, by a maioiity of 98, The leaguers 

, ngw breathed more freely, and CoMen was overwhelmed with 
congratulations. There was stilt the •possibility to be faced 
that the .lords might endeavour to effect some compromise on 
the bill, and force Peel eithej tcf "accept^fhe principle of § fixed 
dlity, or to ^iSaintain the existing duties for an indefinite 
period. ^ It was also feared that the situation created in the 
torflmons by the pushing forward of*the two measures might 
encourage the Ibrds to delay passing the corn law bill These 
fears, howetrer, proved groundless. On the 28th the lords 
^ passed the second reading by the unexpected majority of 47. 

It was impossible for the tory insurgents to prevent tte 
triumph of free tiiade ; there remained the possibility of aveng- 
ing the^reverse by driving Peel oht ofroflfce. Once more 
Disraeli’s fertile 4 >rai|i rose to the emergency. He saw th §jy;bp 
OTeTcKance of defeating the govern ment lay 
bnl, ano^he only political combination capable of achieving 
this result was that of the whigs and the protectionists. Both 
sections had vo*ted for. the first reading of the coercion bill; 
but a reasonable excuse was found for turning support of the 
bill into opposition. , The; desire to dfestroy Peel and the 
government was there ; it only needed the subtle suggestion 
that the urgency* of the coercive measure had been ’disproved 
by the manner in which it had been shelved to make way for 
the corn till to«quiet the^consciences of both the protectionist 
'group and the liberals. The coarcion bill had been sent down 
to the commons by the house of lords on March* 13 ; it was 
not until May i that fhe first reading had taken place ; and in 
t^e ifttervtil the government had entirely devoted their efforts 
to getting on with the corn bill That was the indictment 
brought^ ag^nst Peel by his own malcontrat wing ; and it was 
re^echo'eS Byllussell from the front opposition bench. • 
t *. Peel fully realised what the immediate future had in store. 
He had no illusions ^s to the stil^ngth of the combination he 
now saw arrayed against -him. On June 21, he regarded the 

* two bills as being in such a position that he had evefytreasoft 
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184^ 


to ** calculate on the double event— 
janrooit^ and 

^ second' the ^pus^. of commons In a memorandum of 
date to the cabinet, he advised resignation rat^pr 

than dissolutiomis the event anticipated. ' Four days later the 
catastrophe occurred. On the night of the 2Sth, the house pf , 
lords passed the com ^ill, chiefly through the inffiiehce olf 
Welling^hj despite the protectionist ardour of the^ Duke of 
R.iclini3nd and Stanley; jvhilSt ip the cpmmons the oritical 
division on the coercion Bflt took place. Cjfeat for the 
govertimeht was certain ; but the voting that night gave rise 
to the liveliest curiosity* ^ Cobden found himself in the pectfiiaf 
position of assisting to destroy the ministry thal: had just cotv 
^ ferred upon the people of the United Kingdom ^hat he had 
aljvay§ regarded as the greatest conceivable blessing. His 
vote against the Irish bill was preceded by an ample and 
whole-hearted recognition of Peel’s services to the country in 
repealing the corn duties.' Of the protectionist vote^Disraefi 
has given at well-remembered description ^in which the fallen 
millfeter is pictured as regarding with emotion the passing of 
the aristocratic flower of the tbry party, “the Manners, the 
Somersets, the Bentincks, the Lowthers, and the Lennoxes ” 
into the oppo^tion lobby. “ * They say we are beaten by 73,’ 
whispered the most important member of. the cabinet in a 
tone of surprise to Sir Robert |^eeL SirrRobei;t did not reply 
or even turn his head. He looked very grave, and extended 
his chin, as was his habit when he was ani^oyed and cared 
not to speak. He began to comprehend his position, and that 
. fthe emperor was without his army.” ^ ' 


at once w 


iudsor and 


y up th 


jovgjun^^ nis speecn on 

occasion contained the historic tribute to Cobden whfch d^pjy 
irritated some of his^own friends. “ There is a name,” he said, 
“ that ought to be associated with the success of thesg measures ; 
it is nof the name of Lord John Russell, neither is Jt ifty name. 
Sir, the name which ought to be, and will be, as.sodated ^witli 
these measures is the namd of^a man who,, acting from pure and 


qlLord S^hUhcA, pp. 299-30X 
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disinterested motives, h«xs advocated their cause with 'untiring 
energy, and by appeals to reason expressed by eloquente 
the more to be admired because it was unq^eefced aitd un- 
adorned — -the name which ought to be associatec^^^ith^ the 
success of these measures is the name of I^.jchard Cobden,” 
It was thought that Peel went too far when* he ostentatiously 
eulogised a politician who had shgwn himself persistently hostile 
to the landlord class, and whose energy in support of frefe 
trade^waS supposed to be largely stftriWated by his desire to 
transfer the p§wers*of that* class to the manufacturers;^ and 
it was believed by many that the fallen jnfnister had thus gone 
oul of Kis way to put afiOther obstacle against his resumption^ 
of the conservative leadership. 

y“et even during the few years which intervened between 
the betrayal and his own death, mec>itter 


HTs old associates had softened, and 



_ „ sequel to thi# tundaiiierital change 

m nSnOf^l ^pplvy was as sirjgular as* its history. . It was un - 
q^ es tional^ y true^ a^^ with scathing iterjil^on, 

that !lfcefnad come into ofiiBe with no mandate from the 
constituencies to establish free trade: for on that iss ue the 
constituencies nad never been direct ly cQnsui tea:»ana tnev had 
ilpd^ed placed in ppwpr Tni^i as a moaerate supporter 
[of the existing; system. , Tlie league ha 4»4mvsrla^^ 
and the .ijoajaqifactqnqg iqter^ el^whqre; fhat.it„Ji^.,a«»r 
, wrted the natian as a whole, was. never. test^,„atMiv„^fir 
JP.rp.Ygd»’) Bot the ex post facto conversion lacked nothing of 
compidWness ; ^or the removal pt the restrictive tariff occurre^ 

• during a£ period of expanding cqpimerce and rapidly increasing^ 
prodilcthrity. The advance had set in before Peel’e final breach 
with protection and fl^as in full momentum by the autumn of 
184J'. In the three preceding years foreign trade of the 
country had increased 25 per cent, and the value of the ex- 
ports hfid rjsen from ir47»2 50,000 to over £ 6 ojOOO,oo(X JVages 
were high^, ind the demand for labour m the manufacturing 
dehtres exceeded the supply ; while the scarcity and dearness 


* > See the peroration of^ist^eli’s speech of FAntary so, ^846,' In StUet^d 

Spttckts of Lord Beaconsfitld, i., ill. . 
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CHAt of food, which furnished the early leaguers with the most 
p6tent weapc^s in their armoury, had "largely been alleviated 
even Ifefore the qpening of the ports. Sir James Graham, in the 
course oT\Jie^rn law debates, declared that beef in the past 
three years had fallen from 7d. to 5 d. a lb., mutton from yd. ^o 
6d., and flour from loid. to 8Jd. a quartern. The great material 
progress of these and the suejeeding years was due to causes * 
more efficient than legislation, to the improvemeht in machinery 
and mechanical methcK(Ss,*and above all to the extension of the 
means of communication. 'In the Your yedrs ending with 184}, 
the average annual ahigunt of capital authorised tef be expended 
on the construction of railways exceeded 1 ,000,000 .sterling ; 
between 1843 and 1848 the capitalisation of the railways was 
more than trebled. # 

Thus was Great Britain admirably equipped to take full ad- 
4eyelopmpnt which grfwto colossal 
d.urmgjhs-ng.xt jwa decades, .Tlje nation, carried 
Upon a swelling tide^ of prosperity, ^yas well contend to ac» 
quiesce in ^he fiscal arrangements, which offgred np impedi- 
ment^ to the flow of the fertilising strearfi and was by many 
deemed to be its source. It in the fitness of things that 
powerful levers of cheap raw materials and cheap food 
should be placed in the hands of the mercantile community 
by the statesman who had most closely studied its interests. 
|Te 3 was essentially the minister of the business 'classes. He 
jjrepfe^nted them better even' than PiA or Canning, better 
IKan (irey or Russell or any of the aristocratic whigs, better 
than ' (Sladstone or Disraeli. By his financial, his administra- 
tive^, Arid 'finat^ by his fiscal 'reforms,^ Peel smoothed* the way 
victorious comroprci^isin* which for at least a gencra- 
|fapii inja^e Britain the mart^ the enirej(>6t^ the-banking 

jBJhSV opean carrier pf the wprfd 

There was another circumstance which helps tp es^lain 
the comparative ease with which the economic revolution was 
consummated, and the tranquil tolerance with which it was 
accept by the bulk of the nation. The ^ le 
,had iyep wp i?. in the intellectual sjpereTong bewre it was 
POliifcaJl aeoy ■ Itseedfedthenaturnla«iltifiD<« * 
of cOTWc{^and'^l>erty of action 
thoMght since the end of the 
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eighteenth centurj^. ^ an* age ill which laisser fmrf:ss3^ Japt 
regardetJ with the respect dv^ 
science, "'If'^apj^ared easy and natural to attaglT^e 
ance of against unr^tricted 

I^ree trade, even by many of those whose sympathies er whose 
interests were opposed to it, was received a# an inevitable step 
In the process of emancipating the iijdividual from the fetters 
assumed to ha^e been artificially riveted upon him by the mis- 
used authority of society and the stated 

,*#••• • 

* Nor was ^is merely the case in England, pn the continent cultured 
opinion r|in the same way. F. List in his National System of Political Economy 
^(piAlished in 1843) is constarllly attacking the economic doctrinethen “fashion- 
able “ in Germany, which was based on an almost unquestioning acceptance of 
the theories l^id down by Adam Smith, ♦ 
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CHAP, The fall of Peel left the party systen\ in a confused and dis-, 
organised state. Compact body though they \^ere, the whigs 
were far from commanding a majority, and Russell,, who under- 
took to form a government, relied for its maintenance on the 
dij^isions of the conservatives. The idea of making overtures 
to the protectionists having been abandoned, he invited three 
of the younger members of the Peel cabinet, "Lord Dajhousie^ 
Sidney Herbert, arid 'Lord Lincoln, to join him, but they all 
declined. His negotiations with the radicals were perfunctory, 
and hb was probably by no means sorry that Cobden happened 
at that moment to be ineligible for high office because his 
private embarrassments had induced him to accept a national 
testimonial from his admirers. Finally he constructed his ad- 
ministration on a narrow whig basis. Palmerston; who acted 
with the whigs though he was netcr of them; resumed the 
foreign office, and Grey, suppressing his objections to that 
statesman’s adventurous policy, became colonial secretary. 

, Lansdowne was president oLthe coijncil and leader of the« 
jll^use of lords ; Sir Charles Wood, chancellor of the ex- , 
chequer ; Labouchere entered ^he cabinet as Irish secreta4*y ; 
the iord-Iieutenant was the Earl of Bessbqrough, known earlier 
as Lord Duncannori. ^ 

Before parliament rose on August 28 Russell effected a com-* 
prehensive adjustment of the sugar duties. Hitherto they had 
beeh art^ged on the principle of protecting the*V\fest"^ India 
plaiiter s against the foreign producers of sugar, especially those* 
who employed slave labour,^ The prime minister argued, with’ 
much force, that it was irratioilal to prohibit ^e sugar of coun-* 
tri&s wbosp cotton and tobacco were readily ^epled. At the 
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flame time he admitted the objections urged by the West India cHap. 
Interest against an immediate equalisation of jjie duties. He 
proposed, therefore, that the duties on slav^ro^n ailti foreign 
^ sugar should be reduced at once to twenty-qftft shillings, 
and then descend ‘in the course of five years to the fourteen* 
shillings paid on sugar imported from the colonies. A similar 
reduction . would be applied jto refined sugar, double>refine£l . 
sugaTj and molasses. ,Rus.seirs proposals were hotly resisted by . 
protectionists like Bentinck «and {)y4Iumanitarians like Ing]i& 

But Peel dAlinecf to be H party *to the overthrow of* the new 
government, and Bentinck and his .friends foimd themselves* 
in a minority of fjo.* 

The ministry was not equally fortunate with its Irish 
measures. In deference to Bessborough, but to the indigna* 
tion of the radicals whp had helped to defeat Peel, an arms 
bill was introduced, only to be v/eakly withdrawn. A* tlie 
same time Rpssell had to announce that the prospect oflhp 
pots^o crop was ev^ more distressipg. than in the previous 
year; the, disease had appeared earlier and its ravages were 
far more extensfve. The government prepar^ to meet the 
crisis with praiseworthy energy, but their conceptions ‘were 
subservient to the rigid rules Of what was regarded as scientific 
economics. * Confronted by famine, ministers -^expatiated in all 
sincerity on the dangers of interfering with private enterprise, 
whether in the distribution of food •or the improvement of 
agriculture. The results w6re that destitute persons starved 
to death witiiin sight of the government depots, and that 
public funds were wasted on the making of superfluous roads,* 
whiclf werejiever finished, ariH the levelling of innocuous hills. 
Russell’s labour rate bill, as i^was commonly called, attem^M 
to chfeck the abuses which had sprung up in connexion with 
Peel’s measures o^ relief. His predecessor had relied chiefly 
upon public works, the cost of which was to be divided eventu- * 
ally between the locality and the state. The terms had un- 
fortynately been so easy that the landowners made a rush 
upon^h^ fond. To check their exorbitant demands, RusseU 
determined that the worlds Should be paid for by loans advanced 
from the exchequer at a low rate^of interest, but eventually re- 
paid.by the locftlily. .The refef committees, instead of giving 
tickets requiring employment^ had to fomisb lists pf pe^ons^ 
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requiring relief which were carefully revisfd by officers of tMfe 
board of worka^ It was also decided that the wages shoulc! 
be sometvhat b^low the rate in the district, and that those em- 
ployed shcWSd, tls far as possible, be paid by the job.^ ^ 

Excellent though these arrangements rtiay have been in 
theory, they failed in practice, chiefly through the easy-going 
incompetence or the corruption pf the relief committees. The 
fatal fascination of money payments Srew the peasants, from 
the fields and brought agftciSlture to a standstill. Farmers dis- 
missed their labourers and packed them off to the ^orks. The 
•numbers employed ros*e from 100,000 in October to 600,000 
in January, and in March the huge tStal of 734,000, equi* 
valent, if the average number of each femily was taken, to 
3,000,000 persons in receipt of relief. The gbvernmeilt had no 
means of controlling so vast an amount.of labour. The attempt 
to eikct task work ended in riots ; the men blocked, and even 
destroyed, the works on which they professed to be engaged. 
When the futility of naost of the undertakings, even as tests of 
destitution, had been demonstrated^ so loud did the cry be- 
come fojf the diversion of the funds advanced under the labour 
rate^act to “ reproductive works,'* that the government yielded 
to it. On October S presentm*ents were authorised for the 
drainage and subsoiling of the estates of private bwners, pro- 
vided they consented to their properties being charged with 
the repayment of the sums advanced. ^ As Jhe largest number 
of persons thus employed at any* one time was only 26,000, 
the plan proved a palliative, not a cure. • 

• So high stood the price of provisions that, in thfe case of 
latr^e families, the wages of those* employed on the«relief Vorks 
were sometimes insufficient to siipport existence. But there 
were multitudes, consisting of the most helpless and rAnofe 
classes pf the population, whom the public mfiney never reached 
at all# The government depots, established in the destitute 
west of Ireland, were not to be opened while food could be 


supplied ^t reasonable prices by private dealers. Such 9. regula- 
Jjfoit fii^hbhave answered with a community whiclS flUbBisted 
on the wages of industry. The cottiers, unfortunately, were 
accustomed to grow their cmxu food, and, .when the 'potato 

▼ A 
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ifcarl. DehaUMt August 17, 1846, Ixxxviii., 766-78. 
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fldled, they had nojresource left them. In the last weeks of 
1846 attention was drawn to the appalling co|Klition of Skib- 
bereen in a letter addressed by a local magistrate to Ae Duke 
^of Wellington. The feelings of the charitablcf w^M stirred by 
this and other stories of suffering patiently endUred. By 
hurrying over supplies of food, clothing, and medicine, volun- 
tary relief committees mitig^ed, and by-and-by arrested al- 
together, the devastatiOTis of the famine and of the diseases 
whjch “stalked in its train. •Fevel* ‘ftid dysentery unhappily 
accompanidH the’ emigrants who swarmed into England and 
across the Atlantic. On board the ship 5 sailing to Canada more? 
than*i7 per cent, ciiefl at sea. Between 184$ and 1853 Irish 
population declined by over 2,000,000, chiefly through emigra- 
tion, but* partly through famine and disease. 

Confronted at the beginning of 1847 by “ a famine of the 
thirteenth century acting upon a population of the nineteenth,’* 
Russell courageously brought forward numerous measures, sonae 
of a 4 :emporary, others of a perraanenf cjiaracter. As the sys- 
tem of relief# by public works had -evidently broken down, he 
resolved to discontinue it. The numbers employed were rapidly 
redaced in April and onwards, and on August i $ the labour 
rate act expired, •Its admifiistration had cost the country 
^■4, 859,000.* The alternative adopted wasaaact for the tem- 
porary relief of destitute persons in Ireland, which, zealously 
pressed forward, became law before the end of February. 
Under it a central commission was established in Dublin with 
Sir John Burgoyne as its chairman, and finance committees 
wer<5 appointed to control the expenditure of each union. The 
relief\:omiivttees weipe remocPelled, and consisted in each poor 
law electoral division of the njagistrates, one clergyman of each 
persuasion, the poor law guardian, and Ihe^ three wealthiest 
ratepayers. The^^^were empowered to levy rates, which were 
reinforced by government loans. Free grants were made ki 
aid of the rates of the poorest unions, and when private sub- 
scriptions were raised, donations were made to an e 5 :jual amount^ 
The drafedhs provided from these sources were coq^ed mostly 
in the form of “stirabout,” made of Indian meal and rice. 
Though Burgoyne complained to his friends of supineness and 

1 ParL DtbfUes, JanuZy 95. 1:847, taponx., 
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CHAP, jobbery,^ this second attempt to feed the people “ out of thfe 
hands of the ipagistrate was, on the \^ole, successful. Id 
July ovcSi* 3, 000, OCX!) persons were receiving rations, and at the 
season of®h|u-iest the multitude was gradually and quietly^ 
• thrown upon its own resources. The sum actually spent was 
only ;^i, 5 57,2 1 2. • • 

One of Russell’s temporary ^expedients failed through the 
impecuniosity and lethargy of the Iridi landowners. The sum 
of was made dliaHable on loan for the purchase; of 

seed, buf no applicants cam6 forwafd. A subvefttion of the 
•sam,e amount for the promotion of works of “ aclAiowledged 
utility” — th# state providiyg one-half oft loan and those im 
tcrested the other half in cash — had also to be diverted to piers 
and bridges becaus'b of the ineffectiveness of private enterprise. 
But the central board pf health, copiposed of the leading 
Dublin physicians, energetically supervised the suppression of 
epidemics by the drainage and white- washing. o( cottages and 
the erection of temporary hospitals and dispensaries. Runsell’s 
permanent measures embraced an improved drgLinage bill, a 
bill for the reclamation of waste lands, and ftidical alterations 
in the Irish poor law. The first measure, which consolidated 
and * extended previous legislation, becanae law after little 
debate. The sqcond was an ambitious scheme 'by which a 
million vkras to be devoted to the bringing of waste lands under 
cultivation and their subsequent purchase, while the commis- 
sioners of woods and forests were to be empowered to buy out 
a landlord who refused to improve or to sell hi» barren acres. 
But the boldness of the idea alarmed Russell’s colleagues; and 
rn Peel’s advice the bill was witHOrawn. ^ • 

•The poor law bill was necei^itated by the utter failure of 
the Irish workbcAises to cope with the existing destitution. It 
established out-door relief for the infirm omAhe English model, 
the house being retained as a test for th^ able-bodied. Until 
sufHcient accommodation had been provided, the latter class 
could receive assistance in kind. A clause brought forwar^J by 
Gregoiy, hjember for the city of Dublin, facilitated th^qjigra- 
tion of tenants rated at a net value not exceeding jCS. Rightly 
or wrongly, it was unpopular 11^ Ireland, since it was attributed fo 

^ tmd Corrttfimdr^ of Sir ^oht^urgoyne^ L, 461. 
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the desire of the landlords to clear their estates of superfluous CHAP« 
tenants. Even more disliked was another aip^idment, also 
introduced by Gregory, excluding from the benefits c/t the bill 
all occupiers holding land of more than a qua#te|^f>f an acre. 

*The new poor law commission, established independently of “ 
the English department,' went vigorously to work. Unused 
' stores were hired and woodeq sheds built for the paupers as' ' 
emergency accommodafion. After the critical year 1848 had 
parsed— a year saddened by »a rectirffescence of famine, fever, 
and a cholefa epfdemic aS welW—the commissioners could con- 
gratulate themselves on a progressive, decline of pauperism/ • 

• Kentinck, who had played an |ictive and abl%part in the 
Irish debates, produced on February 1 1 a plan ‘t for the prompt 
and profitable employment of the people on the railroads of 
Iceland Having takeyi counsel with Robert Stephenson and 
with Hudson, the railway projector, he proposed that the gcfrem- 
ment should fome to the aid of the railway companies. For 
' every ;^ioo spent by, them, ir2oawouy lent by the govern-* 
ment at the^ame interest at which it borrowed the money. 

Sixteen millions “sterling were to be thus spent, the logn being 
spread over four years ; and Bentinck quoted traffic returns to 
show that the state would b^ secure against loss.® Bentinck 
met with uncompromising opposition from Russell and Peel. 

The former argued that the plan was useless as a remedy for 
Irish distress, since the jines would avDid the poorest districts, 
and he gave it as a generally acknowledged fact that in the 
construction of railways only 25 per cent of the money%^ent 
to the wages of labour — a contention which Hudson denied.^ 

Peel dwelt /ather on the danger of entering into public en- 
gagements of such a form^able amount when a deficit of 
^7,0(30,000 had already to be made good. ’The knowledge 
that the governmertl^ould resign if Bentinck carried the second 
reading of his bill had its effect on the division, and in a house^^ 
of 450 he only had the support of 118 votes. Before three 
moi^fhs were over, the government, with some inconsistency, 

• • • * * ; 

1 Dy the act passed on July 22, 1847. ♦ 

’ • ®Thf reports of the Irish poor law commission between 1847 and ^^5* 

to be foun^^ W. P. O’Brien, The ch. xu 

^ Parl^chates, F^rua/y 14, IxxAtix,, 774-^2; and I&raeli, Life ofJLord 
George BenHfick, pp. 372-97* ¥ e ^ 
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revived the plan in a restricted form by granting a sum 
;£’620 ,cx )0 as a.loan to three Irish railways. The outlay on 
Ireland bad inevitably told on the finances of the United King- 
dom. Th€ tpt^ cost of the femine was estimated at ;£‘8,ooo,ooo,^ 

^ and ultimately came to ;fi‘7,i32,ooo. The depressed condition" 
of trade deterred the chancellor of the exchequer from imposing . 
fresh taxation. He raised, instead, the necessary amount by 
loan at 3^ per cent, and the interest on the new debt absorbed 
the greater part of his suljilfls. 

The parliament of 1841, now in ibe sixth year^of its exist- 
»ence, was dissolved in July, 1847. The general election of the 
following month was lethai^ic, and left the numerical strength 
of the various parties practically unaltered. So far as it went, . 
the verdict passed T^y the country on the Irish oolfcyofthe 
government was one of approval. 

A monetary crisis and the disturbed condition of Ireland 
rendered it desirable to call the* new parliaipeht together 
on November 19. Tfie, first «of these tw.o disasters had 4 )een 
chiefly caused^ by the railway me^nia, as it \«as popularly 
called. ^ In 1845 companies proposed to raise no less than 
;£’700 ,ooo,ooo ; there was a general rage for speculation in 
shares, and the governor of the Bank of England warned 
Greville that there could not fail to be a fearful reaction 
Two years later the collapse occurred, and it was aggravated 
by a sudden fall in the price of corn and by dulness^in the mar- 
ket for manufactures. Ruin was everywhere ; speculative stocks 
becatfie actually unsaleable ; and on October i the bank de- 
clined to make any further loans. Consols fell to 78. ' On 
fre 25th Russell and Wood, witliAe approval of peel,* 4 utho- ‘ 
ris& the directors of the bank^to “enlarge the amounts of 
their discountsrand advances upon approved security,” promis- 
ing to lay a bill of indemnity before parli^fent if the l^w was 
infringed with regard to the issue of paper. The removal ef 
the restraints imposed by the bank charter act was, however, 
in itself sufficient to restore confidence, and the bank Refrained 
from exc^ing its powers. The action of the govefnmofit re- • 
ceived ifee approval of both houses. 

In Ireland, Bessborough had been sent to the 

• * I • f • 

^IkwiU$ Memoirs^ 306. % ^Ibid^ vi., 104, 
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labours and anxieties, and Lord Clarendon succeeded him. 
A terrible series of Agrarian crimes in the west^ the authors of 
which escaped justice in nearly every instance/ soon convinced 
the new viceroy that the powers at his dispo/al «Kere insuffi- 
•cient for the preservation of life and the security of property. 
After an animated correspondence with Russell, in the course 

• of which he complained that he felt as if he were at the head of 
a provisional government in a*haIf-conquered country, Claren- 
don persuaded the cabinet tojntrodur^ a measure for strength- 

^ enifig his aighority.^ Si# George Grey, the home sfecretary, 
who took •harge of it, proposed that the lord-lieutenant should , 
^ free to proclaim disturbed districts and to increase their 
police at the cost of the ratepayers! Male persons were to be 

• punished^who refuseef to assist the authorities in the pursuit of 
murderers. Deprived of O’Conneirs eloquence by his recent 
death, ^ the Irish repealers offered the bill little more th^ a 
formal resistance, and the chief criticism dire^cted at it by 

. English memBcrs was that it was not strong enough to meet 
the emergency. • In the house of fiords! the denunciation of 
unpopular persons during divine service by certain of the Irish 
priesthood was strongly condemned, and Cottenham, flie lord 
chancellor, declared that those guilty of such conduct \^ere 
liable as accessories before the fact. 

During these years of famine in Ireland and financial disaster 
in England, the vigorous diploruaJ^y of l^ord Palmerston w^^g^ 
Jmpprtant source pf strgjigth* to the govenyBiept. T ^)iiQ ]ugfa hp 
alienated publ^ opinion abroad, his countgfmOT^fqfltJ^^ 
stat^man who i^heid we^ isainst the^t ron£...an.d egn^ i- • 
tutional rule against autocracy. Before he had been many 
weeks in office Palmerston hati inadvertently gilren a fatal blfcw 
tdthagood understanding betf^een England and^Franpe which 
^Aberdeen had labqyred to preserve. Aberdeen and Guizot 
had endeavoured fo^ome years to discover eligible marriage 

• alliances for Isabella, the young Queen of Spain, and her sister, 
.the infanta. In 1845, on the occasion of a visit made by Queen 
^Victoria •tcb the Chateau of Eu, they came to an a^eement, 

, subsequently set down in writing, that Isabella should choose 

• ^ 

* Sir fe. Walpole, y/e of Lord y* RMssell, i., 459-71 ; Gr4(vilU Mem(dri^ 

• vi., 108. * . n . I * ^ • 

> f he ** Liberator ” fted at Genoa^ay 15, 1847. 
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CHAP* a husband jfrotn the members of the house of Bourboif^ aiijl 
that^ af^er chi|dren had been bom by hftr, tho infanta should 
be free’^o marfy the Due de MontjjOnsier, a younger son of 
Louis Philipj>A Unfortunately none of the Spanish Bourbons 
was a desirable suitor, and another candid|ite was in the fielcf 
in the person of Pi^nce Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, closely con- 
nected with the English court, whose claims for the queen's** 
hand were actively pushed by the British minister at Madrid, 
Sir Henry Bulwer. Lo\^ Philippe's instincts as sovereign and 
pire de fdntille took alarm at this intruder, and, i£ the alliance 
. with the queen or the Infanta became “ probable or-imminent 
Guizot declared that the' French court intended to counter the 
stroke by pressing on Montpensier’s marriage with one or other 
of them. 

Thus matters stood when Palmerston returned to the foreign 
oflfio^. He had previously attempted to get on good terms 
with the Freiich government during a visit to Paris, but Louis 
jf^hilippe and Guizot continqed to regard him with unabated 
suspicion. Their appr^eijsions were confirmed when it^^came 
to their knowledge that Palmerstdn had instrucWl Bulwer to 
jiress the candidature of Don Enrique of Bourbon — who was 
hatfed by the ^ueen-mother, Cristina, because of his intrigues 
wjl|h the progressist party — for the queen's hand and to ^ try 
the immediate and apparently secret betrothal of the 
infanta to Prince Leopold. As “ the next best thing Bulwer 
was to urge on the marriage of the qiifeen to the Cioburg candi- 
date. Louis Philippe and Cristina promptly joined forces 
s^ainst the object of their common detestation. On September 
2 ^ 1846, Count Jamac, the French ambassador, announced to 
Pedmerston the^ impending marriage of Isabella to* the Duke of 
Cadiz, the elder brother of Don'^ Enrique, an effeminate youth 
whom she despised, and that of the infanta tq Montpensier. 
Oti October 10 the two marriages were c 3 (Jebrat^ on the same 
day,^ Palmerston wrote to Jarnac that he would no longer • 

A The ftory pf this tangled alTatr is impartially told by Lord Stanmor^lit his 
Xi/V ijf ho^ AUrdeen^ pp. 162-73, Bulwer’s accoant in ^ Lord* 

PalmtrUintf iit., ch. vH. and viii., is a specious defence of his own conduct. 
Tho corre^pottdenco between Louis Philippe and Guizot was published, after ^he ^ 
revolutkm of 1648, ^ Taschereau ift tl» Revue RHrosp^ciivCf It acquits them 
of downright doublfSitaling, bift f^nVicn the king of pushing the fortunes of his 
fan^ with glasping perUnacity. PaltiA^ston, on the mher hand, being new to 







^ ti>^ ftoHA' ftiris' 

$lb^ired too tlit* n^ltl^<436r^ity nt^r mi'wcter^ 

^st«md!t^ vtB.s desited. Qmen Victoria;acitdr^$i|d a 
wdtd^ K2ng^^ the Frex^ througli^i^,4^vMgliWt 

the Queen of the 8elgians.^ The two powers went thetn^everal 
wa3rs, auyl thus the ^rleanist dynasty lost Wts only fHend in 
Surope. But England, too, stood isolated^ and Pahnerston 
could only resort to an empty piotest when Austria, with the 
full consent of Russia and Prussia, anuxed the free city of 
^ Cracow^ the l^st remnant o^Indepe^dem Poland in Nouember» 
^846. , 

Neviertheless, Palme rston pursued his diplomatic actjvity^ 
•** getting the affairs of fiurope into trfm,'* as he called it. His 
intervention id Portuguese politics was attended with better 
fortune than his handling of the Spanish marriages. By im- 
partially lecturing the court and oppositfon junta he put an ^d 
to a squalid civil war and to the military rule established at 
Lisbon by Marshal Saldanha.*^ Meanwhile a crisis of greater 
momeift had occurred in Switzerland. Religious bickerings be- 
tween the protustaijts and catholics had come to a head m a 
bitter quarrel over the presence of the Jtemts in the country. 
The catholic cantons formed a. Smderbund or sep^atist league. 
Having secured a majority in the diet, the protestents in 4847 
voted this league illegal, and invited the cantoni to banish tw 
Jesuits. Dufour. was ordered to execute this decision, wrafi 
permission to, employ force if tiecessafy. The Sonderbund 
determined to resist. The crisis much alarmed the powers, 
and^ produced the gravest differences of opinion between 
them. "France and Austria sympathised with the Sonderbund^ 
Stud Prussia, though a protestant state, leant to that side oa 
account of its rights over Neudhatel. Mettemich considered 
that* the formation of the Sonderbund had in effifct dissolved 
the Confederation, and it had become the duty of the ^eat 
Qow^s to intervene. Guizot adroitly divided the question into 


efflee, huled ^ the bearinga ef the agreement of fyk and to onderatand 
the atrengfh oT the objections of the French court to the Caiburg oaodldate. 

• » Martin, Lifi the Pr%nc0 Consort, i., 369*73, * 

^ToirUamsntary Paptrs relaimg to PorUtgeU^ *847; Bulwer, PaUnersiont 
4 i., ch. he. ; and MmoirS of the Duke m by Cb<i 0 da Cgmota^of 

which aifEngUshtranalatiftihda appear A - ^ 

^ VOL. Xn. ^ \ • a 
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CHAP« two parts, suggesting that the religious dispute should be 
referred to the pope* and that the powers should offer* to 
mediate on questions of general policy with the threat that, if 
their terjc^ M^re declined, the Confederation should bemdeclared 
at an end. ^UBut Fal^rgj^n^stou^tly^ 

gf Switzerland^,, however incongruously 'the virtues of non- 
intervention may have been extolled by him. He declined t9 c 
regard the Confederation as (fissolved, and would only counte- " 
nance mediation if frtp^i^frpm an intent to coerce. This policy 
was fa» from palatable to Quizot ar?d still less so to Mettecnich. 
However, while the diplomatists were exchanging qotes, General 
Dufour was acting. ^Fribourg fell to thp federal fo|fces on 
November 13, and Lucerne surrendered on November 24, 

After the Smderbund had ceased to exist, all pretext for the 
^interference of the powers in Swiss affairs disappeared.^ 

^ In Italy the election of a pope who sympathised with 
liberalism in the person of Pius IX. had given a strong im- 
• jjulse to anti-Austrian and revolutionary feeling. Risking the 
displeasure of Vienna, the"^ Piedmontese and Tuscan govern- 
ments imitarted the Vatican in tardily ma^injgf concessions to 
thcir«ubjects. Russell and Palmerston resolved, in spite of the 
reluctance of the court, to send Lord Minto on a rovihg mis- 
sion with the object of giving seasonable advice to reforming 
princes and politicians,^ The expedient was happily ridiculed 
by Disraeli as an attempt “ to teach politics in the country 
where Machiavelli was born smd i‘ to fqjand iri Italy a whig 
party, a sort of Brooks's Club. at Florence”. It was, in any 
case, too late. In February, 1848, revolution, always im- 
minent in Italy, raised its h^ad unexpectedly in PariL The 
irresolution of Louis Philippe .cost him his throne, arid a pro- 
visional government was established with Lamartine at its head. ’ 
Ten days Afterwards, encouraged by a revolution at* Vienna 
and the downfall of Metternich, the ^lanese and Venetians 
drove out their Austrian garrisons and the King of Sardinia 
marched Jto the aid of revolted Lombardy. In the same montn 

the Prince of Prussia, afterwards German Emperor, ^waa forced 
• ^ 2 * 

^ Paper$ relative to the affaire of Switzerland^ 28^7*48; 4 

MhmMi 4 * M^tetnich^ vii., 488-53 
^ Consort^ i., 428^ 
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fly frdm Berlin and betake himself to Englat|d. Revolution CHAP, 
had swept over the faftre of Europe like a tomacjp^ 

Palmerston revelled in the crisis ; the couft and to col- 
leaguesdn vain endeavoured to restrain him, A |Wr<^ptory 
tecture on constitutional government, presented by Bulwer at 
Madrid, so exasperated the Spaniards that? thp despatch ivas 
. plumed, and, after a heated controversy, the British minister 
was ordered to quit the countr}^. On the other hand, Palmer- 
ston gave judicious support to LaipaiJIne, perceiving that his 

( intentions w^re pacific, in spite of a circular declaring that 
the treaties of 1815 had ceased to exist. Jlis advice to Austria 
^ was ultimately justified by events, but* it fell on deaf ears. (It 
was, in effect^ that this power was not strong enough to hmd 
•Lombard]^ and Venetia.^ The recuperative capacity of Austria 
proved greater, however, for the moment than Palmerston 
^anticipated. In July, Marshal Radetzky came out of his jfic- 
fences, defeated the Piedmontese and reoccupied Milan. The 
, British govemfiicnt labourecl in vain to bring about a cohr* 
ference ; 'the utmost it could effect waS the conclusion of an 
armistice, M&n^«^lile the queen, whose sympathies were with 
Austria, complained that the foreign secretary wa^ com- 
mitting her to steps of which, she did not approve. When 
the Piedmontfse raslily renewed the war in the following Feb- 
ruary, she was much annoyed because Palmerston threw the 
responsibility of* that step on the Austrians. On the occupa- 
tion of Rome by the French, partly in the interests of the 
Vatican^ partly by way of reply to the Austrian victories, she 
suspeqted Palmerston of interference in the internal affairs of 
the papal states. When final, disaster overtook the Pied- 
montese arm% at Novara, it "was noticed that the English 
court ijrJshed joy to the Austfian ambassador, but that the 
foreign secretary would not utter a single word.^ * 

Another examplfi •of Palmerston’s independence came to 
Jiglit in January, 1849, when it was discovered that, having 
attempted to mediate between the King of Naples and his 
insurgent •• subjects, he authorised the ordnance ofSce to 

^QrtvilU Memoirs^ vi.. 289. The inner hiatory of Palmerstoifs lulian 
poli<^ is tolie read in Walpole’s It, Evelyn Ashley*S 

a continuation of dulwer's work, i, ch. it.«and IH. ^||e also Pcarliamm* 
tary Papers rtlative U> thAiffAfi of Tiam, 184S, part ii. * 
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CHAP, supply arms to the provisional government of Sicily. Tfeis 
breach of neutrality brought down upon him a mild rebuke fronj 
Russell^ and tBe cabinet insisted on an apolc^. The foreign 
secretary jiunlfily signed a public despatch, stating that the arms 
» had been- supplied “inadvertently,” and that “her majesty’s 
government reyet Vhat has occurred,” while in the house of 
commons he disposed of the matter by irrelevant jocularities. * 
-Palmerston was no enemy to Austria, though that power 
could hardly be expect^ to take his constant admonitions in 
good teinper. It was in pursuance'of his advice/ indeed, ‘that. 

. the Emperor Ferdinand, a self-effacing personage quite in- 
. competent to cope with revolutions, abd-^'cated on December .2, . 
1848, and was succeeded by his nephew, Frangis Joseph, a 
youth of eighteen. But Palmerston’s remonstrances when the*^ 
yAustrian government accepted Russian aid in suppressing the 
instsrrection in Hungary were hotly resented by Mettcrnich’s 
successor. Prince Schwarzenberg. . Fortune threw into Palmer- 
ston’s way an effective rejojnder. When Kossuth and^ other - 
Hungarian leaders escape^ into Turkish* territory, Austria and 
Russia made ‘simultaneous demands for thdr surrender ; and 
when the Porte hesitated and prevaricated they broke off 
diplomatic relations. With Sir Stratford Panning, a strenuous 
ambassador aftpr his own heart, at Constantinople, Palmerston 
stiffened the sultan’s resolutions, remonstrated with St. Peters- 
buig and Vienna, and finally persuaded the cabinet to order the 
^ British fleet to the mouth of the Dardhnell^ At ‘the same time 
a French squadron moved up to Smyrna. CUpon thi# display 
. oj[ energy, Russia and Austria compromised their demands; 
limiting them to the expulsion® from Turkey of such fligitives. 
sdFwere Poles, and to the detention of some thirty of the other 
fugitives in tjie interior. PaJln|braton had,w^ 

-tl»t Jthft,-E«»pw^ 

.^kJfflEiej'«ro« 50 »bs!C, what has. haopejaii^..a nd be lorig r ^ y 

The y6ar 1848 passed peacefully in England. The m>- 
heaval *on the continent no doubt persuaded tlffi ^hartist 
letuiets to try once more the effect of presenting a monster . 

L % 

^ < 

* iL, cb. iV. ; Lane-Poole, ^i/e of Lord Stratford dr 

tL, PartihmntaA Papsrs: fiar^spontkme re^ictjng Re-* 
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potion to parliament. The direction of the movffHaetA had CHAP, 
^sed into the hancfs of Feargus O’Connor, gaseous in- 
dividual who wielded considerable influence through hi| paper, 
the Northern Star, Many of the chartists, esf^s^^ly a small 
But determined physical force party, distrusted 'both his 
courage and his honesty. Nevertheless, m&tings were held in 
hll the large towns, and the petition was signed by many 
thousands. On April 4 a convention assembled in London, 
and the ’presentation of the document '^as fixed for the follow- 
jing ^ondayf the loth. •The government thereupon took 
action. TI*e Duke of Wellington, ^as* commander-in -chiefj 
, undertook to preserve*the security o{the metropolis. Keeping . 
his regular trpops, as fjr as could be, out of sight, he entrusted 
*the guardtfinship of the streets to special constables, 170,000 
of whom were sworn in.^ Dismayed ,by these preparations, 
O’Connor promised the police that he would abandon ^e 
procession. The mob which had gathered on Kenning^oni 
•Gomixipn was not permitted by th^ au^iorities to cross West- 
minster Bridge. O’Connor and the chartist executive es- 
corted the petitioiJ in three cabs to the house of commons. 

TherQ the discovery by a select committee that many of the 
signatures were practical jokes, covered the document with 
ridicule, and •discouraged an agitation, which had been by 
no means devoid of revolutionary aims, combined with a 
genuine desire on the part of thoughtful* working-men to realise 
their democratic ambitions. ^ • 

Irish affairs continued to occupy the attention of parlia- 
ment during the session of 1848. Early in the year Sir 
*WiIliarai Somerville, the new chief secretary, introdu^ a bill 
, giving tenants compensation 'jor improvements, but like ils 
predecessor under Stanley’s charge it was stifled by a select 
committee. The encumbered estates bill, a survival from the 
prcYious ■ parliament, became law after the lord diancellor^s 
Driginal plan had been largely altered by the house of commons.® 
Ii^ead of the intervention of the Irish court of chancery, a 
'special fo|hmission was substituted for the direction 6f sales 
and the discharge^ of liabilities. Irish s^iculture undoubtedly 
pitied by the bill, but the new Igndowners were frequently 

• ^ 1 Oammage, ^istqry of ike karfisi Uopemetti^ It. d. « ^ 

a Far/* Debates^ February 2^ 184S, # • 
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CHAP, out of touch with the tenantry. Though the managemenUof 
estates improved, rents were raised an 9 their punctual paty- 
ment exacted.^ Numerous evictions followed, and the families 
thus dispoBsdfeed carried their grievances against the English 
government across the Atlantic. « * 

Remedial legisJktion soon gave way, however, to measures 
of repression. During the Irish famine the various nationalist 
factions had been as much concerned with their own differences 
as with the sufferings itf the people. An open rupture existed 
bct^yceft ‘‘Young Ireland” and the*kdvocates of ♦'moral force,? 
r led by John O'Connell with but little of his faflier’s genius. 
By-and-by the flamboyant eloquence of Duffy and other VriUrs * 
in the Nation became too mild for ,the extremists. John 
Mitchel founded the United Irishman^ which published in- 
structions for making, pikes and building barricades. Smith 
O'Brien, a well-intentioned and well-born visionary, was the 
^ nominal chief of this ill-organised conspiracy. In March, 1848, 
he conducted a deputation to Paris, ^ but he receive^ from 
Lamartine the chilling intimation that France; could not with 
propriety intervene in the affairs of a country with which she 
wisheci to remain at peace. The incendiary appeals of the 
United Irishman continued, ^however, pnd the crown and 
government security bill, extending to Ireland acts carried 
by Pitt and Castlereagh, but mitigating the punishment from 
death to transportation, rapidly became law. Mitchel was 
arrested, convicted, and shipped* off ‘’to Bermuda^ on a fourteen 
years’ sentence. But the violence of the Young Ireland news- 
* papers increased, and Smith O'Brien, Meagher, and others, 
withdrew into the country, and held hill-side meetings, at whiclv 
\folunteers were enrolled. Lord Clarendon, much alarmed, 
asked for tlje suspension of tlie Habeas Corpus act, -and* on 
July 22 a bill for that purpose passed thfough all its stages at 
a sitting. Within a week Smith O’Brien, with a handful of 
followers, made a feeble attack on the police at BalKngarry, ii! 
“ the widoW McCormack’s potato patch ”. He was arrcste<|pat 
ThurteS ^railway station, and sentenced to death for hi8:h,;treason, 
but the penalty was promptly commuted for ^transportation. * 
Thq weakness of their Jinance deprived the whigs of thost 
of the credit Ibey had •galnedl through the restoration of law 
ord^«in Ireland, Ip Jan 4 |ry, 184^, tfie existing apprehen- 
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si^s of French animcpity were sharpened by the puU^tion, 
through an indiscretion, of a letter addressed ty*the^uke of 
Wellington to Sir John Burgo3me, declaring that the^ritish 
les were “ not safe for a week after the declaimiQftft>f 
To allay public alarm Russell took charge of the budget; and 
jpropos^ that ;£'420 ,ooo should be spent on the military and 
naval forces, and the militia embodied at the cost of 
To defray this expenditure the incom#tax was to be raised 
fronjL 7cf. to is. in the pound.^ A |ffodigious outcry arose, 
which Wood^end^voured to propitiate by moving ^hat the 
naval and m^ilitary estimates should be referred to a select com» 
nfittee. Shortly alfterVards he intrpduced a new budget in 
.which the in<Jbme-tax was retained at the old rate of jA? But 

to help the West Indies, which were greatly distressed, Russell 
had agreed to postpone, for three years longer the equalisa- 
tion of the duties on foreign and colonial sugar. Wood’s ibal- 
culations were .disarranged ; .he introduced a third budget on, 
August 25, in which. large reduation^ vjere effected in the 
navy and ordnance estimates, while the embodiment of the 
militia was abandfbned.. Even so, he had to make ^ood a 
deficit, and this he did by hurrying through a loan for 
£2,000,000 in the lasit days of the session. 

Such jnepfitude must have destroyed the government had any 
combination been capable or desirous of taking its place. But 
Peel preferred to extend^ a patronising assistance to the per- 
^plexed ministry, while keeping himself free from the responsi- 
bility of offic^ Bentinck’s support of the Jewish disabilities 
bill had alienated him from his followers, and the protection- 
ists wftre pijictically leaderlefe.^ Besides the country 
enjoying great prosperity, anc^ had therefore but little desfte 
for poKtical change. The queen’s speech of February 2, 1849, 
devoted considerably space to Ireland, but the claims of that 
country were, for the most part, vainly pressed by Russell on 
an indifferent cabinet.^ However, a temporary rate-in-aid 
bill, passed easily during the session of this yekr, devoted 
^5O,OQ0 Sto the assistance of bankrupt poor-law uqidns, and 

. ' • ^ * 

* ^Annisal Register, xc., Jan., 1848, Chronicle, p. 5. 

» Pari, DeVates^ Feliruary 18, x848,|ecvi!, 900-35. . 

8 lifid,, February. 2S,ipccvi*, ^ Disraeli, p. 5x3^ . 

» Walpole, JRussclly ii., 75-8X an 4 
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CHAP, this had promptly to be supplemented,, by a second granf of 
’ j^IoOfdoo an^ an additional j^300,000 in the following year. 
On A^ril 28 Russell introduced a bill, remodelling the Irish 
poor la^f.*,^ A the Icyds his limitation of the rate-in-aid to 5s. 
in the pound was rejected, the argument being that by re- 
moving inc^tives to economy in the administration of thg 
poor law, capital would be frightened away from the country. 
Russell acquiesced in the alteration, though it was an infringe- 
ment of the custom pfehtbiting the house of lords from inter- 
fering with money bills. ^ ^ 

In the following session, that of 1850, Russell, encour- 
aged by a successful visit paid by the queen and Prirtte*^ 
Albert to Ireland, ventured to enlarge the Irish franchise.. 
His proposals were that the vote should be given ih the coun- 
^ ties to £$ freeholders and in boroughs to ratepayers with an 
,, qualification. In the lords the opposition directed its criti- 
, cism mainly against the increase of the borougl;i constituencies^ 
An amendment was^ carried? raising the standard of friLnchise " 
from £8 to ;^IS, the effect of which would havecbeen to reduce 
the new electors from 264,000 persons to little more than half 
that number. (^As a compromise a ;^I2 qualification was 
adopted^ • 

The repeaTof the navigation laws, a logicaP sequel to the 
. freeing of trade, had been the ministry's greatest legislative 
achievement in 1849. ‘These laws had already been suspended 
during the crisis of the Irish fartline, and prolix debates during 
the two previous sessions had thoroughly prepared the public 
mind. Labouchere, now president of the board of trade, found 
^r^ayed against him vigorous''defenders of a gystenf which," 
iiftder the changes effected by Wallace and Huskisson, had 
become one pf reciprocity. He had an effective arguilient in 
the condition of the Canadian corn trade, since the lowering of 
the import duties. As the farmers of that colony could only 
export in British bottoms they had to submit to the high^ 
frdghts imposed by British shipowners, with the result that 
they undersold by the Americans, Herriesy who led 

the ^t)j^po$ition on ^is question, contended that without the/ 
protection of the navigation laws the British mercantile marine 
would dwindl#^ind decay, whth DrumpiontJ declared the new* 
to be a preliminar^to a general displacement of 
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dotnestic by alien labour. On going into committe^y JLabou- 
chere judged it expedient to abandon the elapses which 
foreign nations would have been admitted to shaiK?>jn the 
coasting trade.^ But the protectionist JnteresA jtefy liearly 
wrecked the bill in the lords, in spite of iLord Grey's ertdor^- 
ment of a statement made by Graham in the lower house, 
'that if England persisted in tjie navigation laws she*^ would 
lose Canada. The second reading was only carried hy a 
majority of ten. * 

. The whigs still contrived to ‘keep in office desjSte the 
deplorable if resolution of Wood's hn^ce, and the attacks to 
* which 'they were laid c^en by the fofeign and colonial policies 
^of Palmerstop and Gr^. Russell thought the time ripe for a 
measure q[ parliamentary reform, but the cabinet would not 
listen to him. In resisting the annual. motion associated with 
Joseph Hume and Locke King, he was driven, therefore,* to 
advance arguments which gained for him the nickname of^ 
*‘'Fina 4 j[ty John,** though he afterwards denied that he had 
ever used an expression implying that the settlement of 1832 
could not be reop^ed.^ 

Though he failed to enlarge the British electorate, Bussell 
succeeded, in 1850, jn carrj-dng a measure bestowing const!- 
^ tutional liberties on the Australian colonies. * In a remarkable 
review of the history and progress of the British dependencies, 
the prime minisfer proved himself far more alive to the value 
of the imperfal conhexion than most of his contemporaries.* 
The liberties bestowed on New South Wales in 1843 were 
therefore extended to Victoria and Tasmania, which became 
.separate colonies, and to South "Australia as well. On the self 
, governing cofonies Russell bestowed a single chamber, twft- 
thirds of whose members were to be popularly .elected, with 
^constituent powers. ^Left free to create their own forms of 
go>;ernm*ent, the colonies adopted, the bi-cameral model, and 
f^heir constitutions were sanctioned by the imperial parliament 
in 1856. Gladstone and other politicians of conser^tive lean- 
ings strongly objected to the provisional single chamber ar* 
•rangement, and in the house of lords it was only carried by 

1 Part, Dshtiiest March 1^*49, ciii., 

, ® ifridL, July 9, ^850, cxi J 1166-69* ^ 

February 8, iS^Aviii,, 535-67, 
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C^F. a majority of two. The e^rtreme d^ree of independence, 

• practic^ly amounting to constitutional separation, with the 
sovereilfn as tiie one remaining link, was advocated by Sir 
William Mpl^worth,j^ho would have abolished tfee pfcwer of 
the cro^vn to reserve or disallow colonial .laws. He receivefl 
but little support ; Istill there was force in Carlyle's contention 
that the constitutions Were Gpdfrey's cordial ” constitutions — ^ 
that they were granted, that is, to keep the colonics quiet^ 

“ Downing Street ideas ” had assumed unhappy prominence 
in Lor3 Grey's conscientiofts, but dogmatic, administration of 
colonial affairs. He* could not appreciate the locSl objections 
to the transportation systpm, and his atitem'pts to imposfe con- * 
victs on Australia and the Cape created {he deepeft^entment 
Nor were his relations with strong-minded governorj^altogether 
fortunate, though he was probably right in consenting to a five 
years* suspension of the New Zealand constitution act on the 
, demand of the governor, Sir Geqrge Grey.® In South Africa 
Lord Grey would ha^je liked to see imperial responsibilities# 
restricted to^the neighbourhood of Cape Towp and Simon’s 
Bay. But the governor, Sir Harry Smith, dfter the Kaffir war 
had been broi^ht to an end, proceeded to abolish the. treaty 
system under which the chiefe held their territories, and in 
December, 1847, annexed their country up to theOrange River. 
Not content with this exploit, he added to the British dominions i 
in the following year 4he territory between the Orange and 
Vaal rivers, under the title of the Orange Rivef Sovereignty, 
and defeated the Boers who resisted British rule at Boomplaats, 
on August 29, 1848. Grey reluctantly acquiesced, and Smith 
took a long step farther. Though by the Sand Ri\ier Con-. 
^%ntion of January 17, 1852, jlie independence of the Boers * 
living beyond the Vaal was recognised, under the titlo of .the 
South African Republic, the internal affaijfs of the sovereignty, 
and especially the relations between the white settlers ^nd 
fteir warlike neighbours, the Basutos, were kept under rigort 
oiw contrfil But the chief Moshesh inflicted a defeat on a 
hastily^ Raised force at Viervoet, and a revival of 'ihg Kaffir 

• • 

- Carlyle's ^say, ** The New Downing Street," in the Latter-Day^ Pamphlets, 1 
It deliver^ce equally comptSinded of wisdom apd perversity.* Godfrey's 
€|»{dial medietdh oCtbej^ , ^ • 

relating td^e affaire 2 ^ea(nnd, 1847. 
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war gave the whigs an opportunity for recalling the ventpresome 
gwemor,! * ^ ' 

Grey's innate rectitude caused him, however, to apj^ear to 
advantage when defending the policy pursued by to^Elgin in 
Canada. The governor-general had called a ministry to his 
councils, chosen according to constitution^ usage from the 
fnajority of the lower house, which Was liberal or French, and 
had accepted its rebellion losses bill, though some of the 
compensation went to persons who hacTbecn in arms against 
the queen. The result wa^ that riots broke out in M< 5 ntreal ; 
government buildings were burnt and Elgin himself was as- 
, sajjlteA Grey upheld bis subordinate^ contending that if Canada 
was to be# rpled on constitutional principles, the governor- 
general myst abide by the advice of the ministry.® 

The death of Peel, killed by a fall frpm his horse, on July 2, 
1850, deprived the whigs of an influence which at once 
ixjrted and restrained them, Russell's habitual good sense ^ 
•dcsertgd him in the autumn of tha^ year when the pope issued 
a brief for “ re-establishing and exte^iding* the catholic faith in 
England For tlfc moment his intemperate letter to Maltby, 
the Bishop of Durham, was received with a general shout of 
approval. The qucqp’s speech of February 4, 1851, announced 
a measure of resistance to the papal innovations, and the bill, 
i introduced by Russell m a fighting speech, was brought in by 
an enormous majority. But then a series of disasters fell on 
the ministry.* DisrAeli s fesohition, pressing for legislation to 
remedy the depressed state of agriculture, was only defeated 
by fourteen votes. V/ood introduced one of the most unfor- 
tunate of his many unfortunatef budgets. Finally, the govern- 
. ment were beaten by over two to one on Russell’s attempt to pro- 
cure the rejection of Locke King's bill for equalising the county 
with the borough franchise, undertaking himself to deal later 
witji the matter. Russell hastened to place his resignation in the 
Queen’s hands, and recommended her to entrust the formation 
of a ministry to Lord Stanley. Much to the disappointment of 
his follgwi^rs ^ he declined che task, and negotiations^ between 
•the whig and Peelite chiefs broke down,^ There was^ nothing 

^ Theal, History of Africa^ vol. iv^ ch. xUii and xlvi. 

2 The Letters and Journats of Lord edited by T. W^alrond, Gh« iv* 

3 Lord Malmesbury, Memoirs of mmx-MinuUr^ I,, 378, 

* Walpole's li., 124-28, w 
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char for it bitt the returh of the whigs to office, discredited though 
they were. «Jhey recast their budget, repealing the windew 
tax, ami carri^ the ecclesiastical titles bill in truncated form, 
making k«llc%al for Roman catholic prelates to assume terri- 
torial desi^ations. This prohibitiop, quite against the intefl- 
tions of the goveftiment, was extended by Thesiger, who had 
been Peers attomey-gendSal, to Irish sees constituted in the 
past by the pope. The bill remained a dead letter, though it 
was not repealed untile 871I. 

The exhibition of the industries of all natiofis — the Great 
Exhibition as it was universally called — held in* Hyde Park 
between May i and October 15, had caused politics to^recede 
into the background. The idea owe 4 everythj^n# to Prince 
Albert, who acted as chairman of the comrnissigners. He' 
enlisted the support of foreign personages, notably that of 
Prince Louis Napoleon, the president of the French republic, 
and the brilliant success of the whole enterprise was largely 
*^due to his labours. Many foyal and princely ^ests attended ^ 
the opening ceremonies, and visitors from abroad poured into 
London thrbughout the summer. Continerttar observers were 
struck? by the beauty of the Crystal Palace, designed ^y Sir 
Joseph Paxton, and by the admirable behaviour of the crowds, 
estimated at 25,000 within the buildings and ijearly 700,000 
on the royal route on May i, the opening day. When it , 
closed, 6,200,000 perspns had visited an exhibition which 
Queen Victoria described, and many of her subjects regarded, 
as “ the greatest triumph of peace which the world has ever 
seen ^ 

^Palmerston, though popular with the country, continued 
to be a source of anxiety to the cabinet and eburt.) Out of 
doors his name never stood ’higher than in 1850, and , the 
D o n P acifico ” which was to have ended in the dis- 

comfiture of the ministry, was converted liy him into a striking 
personal victory. The foreign secretary had to defend hia*^ 
decidedly high-handed action on behalf of various British sub- 
jects who could obtain no redress for their grievance from the 
Greek government In several instances their complaints were, 
serious enough. The king, for instaneq^ had taken for*hi 4 

* Martm, Coitwr/, ♦!., 405. M'he building continued to be kpown as* 

\\ retnovs^to Sydenham * 
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priiyate purposes some land belonging to Finlay, the bi^rian. 
The person who attracted most attention was D(*n Faidfico, a 
dubious financier whose house had been sacked by* the, Athenian 
mob. Failing to bring the Greek ministry Ito re^otl,<>Palnaer- 
stbn directed Admiral Parker to blockade the coast -atuf seize 
merchant vessels, and to that pressure it dlSmately yielded. 
But in the meantime the good^ offices of France had been 
treated without much ceremony both at Athens and in Londoh, 
and the government of the republic, awisiSering itself affronted, 
recalled its ambassador, Drduyn de* Lhuys. Pal^rstoh com- 
placently assured the house that Drouyn de Lhuys had gone 
,to J*ari 5 " in order personally to be the medium of communi- 
cation bctwcefl the twojgovernments,” but next day the truth 
became known, A hostile resolution moved in the upper 
house by Lord Stanley was carried agaipst the government on 
June 17 by a majority of 27. The cabinet determined to 
stand by a coUeague of whose vagaries it disapproved, and 
Roebu<^ was selected to bring fors/ar^ ^a resolution formally 
approving Palmprston’s policy. The intervention of the foreign 
secretary on the setond of the memorable four nights’ debate 
was d^isive. His comprehensive survey of Europe leading up 
to the peroration, civis Romanus sum, won from Peel^ in the 
last speech he ever delivered, the generous admission that the 
•house was proud of Pahnerston,*an 3 ” 3 ^ussell hailed him as a 
“ minister of England . ^ A majority* of 40 stamped the 
foreign secretaty as the mo’st powerful man in the ministry and 
the most popular with the nation. 

The court, however, continued to r^ard his policy with 
dislike, and on Ai^ust 12, after ®he had rejected the proposal 
, that he should be transferred to another office, he was con- 
fronted by a memorandum from the queen requq^ting, under 
penalty of dismissal, t|^at he would distinctly state in each case 
what he proposed, in order that the queen might know what 
iffie had sanctioned, and that he would not subsequently alter 
or modify despatches which had received the royal ‘approval. 
By that ^^ngement he promised to abide.* But the .dtbinet 
had to put up with fresh escapades, until his c(»iduct' after 

^ ParU June .cxii«« 38o«444iir 

* Martin^ Prince Con$af^tU, 305^x0, 
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Louis Napoleon's cdup diiat December 2, 1851, exhau^ed 
its patience.ijj^Directed to observe strict lieutrality, he privately 
expressed his^ approval of the *prince president’s proceedings 
i«in a com-TOrsa^ion with the French ambassador, Count Walewski, 
and repeated that approval on the i6th, ip an official despatch 
to the British ambassador, Lord Normanby. When called to 
task by Russell, he defended rather thait explained his iction, 
and, having declined the lor<J lieutenancy of Ireland, le vas 
forced to surrender tflfe seals.*'' 

Thfe ministry was fatally weakened by the loss of its 
strongest member. ^On the first night of the \iext session, 
February 3, 1852, Russell surprised Palmerston by prodi cvi.g, 
the queen’s memorandum of August, 1850, ,,and the ev- 
minister’s defence was in consequence ineffective. , But, after 
the prime minister had brou^^ht forward a reform bill which 
excited little public interest, Palmerston had his revenge. 
The imminent revival of an \mperial .orm of government 
in France having reated, aiaim, Russell, on Februjiry 16^ 
announced that the government would proceed with the plan 
of 1846, for constituting a militia force, fn pursuance of his 
frequently expressed ideas, Palmerston moved the omisj?ion of 
the word local ” from the title of the bil^ so as to make the 
militia generally available as an arm). resen^e.o He defeated 
the government by a majority of ii (135 votes to 126), and 
Russell immediately announced that his admic^stir " ■>n was at 
an end. I have had my tit-fo>*-tat‘ wjthL^JohjU Kus'-dJr” wrote " 
Palmerston in the lightness of his heart to his brr ^ <er, “ I 

turped him put op Friday last.” 

^ Walpole, Russell, ii., 132-38. ' , t 

*Ashlev, PalmersUm^ ii., ch. vii. ; Martin, Prince Consort^ ii., .^06-2^* Wal- & 
pole, Russell, ii., 138-42 ; Memoirs of Stockmar, it., 458-64. t, « 



CHAPTER V. 

. * 

** ' .po ACTION CABINS AND JHE WAR WITH RUSBIA. 

O:. . ^"si^^ation pf Russell, in February, 1852, Lord Derby — C*HAP, 

foT S' -ord Stanley hz^d become on kis lather^s death in June, 

*itj - accefftcd the ifesponsibility he had declined in the 
pre/ic^’s year. The refusals of Palmerston and Gladstone 
compelled him to form -a min^.itry, mainly out of untried 
material, though rlerries, a tinancial veteran, went to file 
board of control 1> Israel , ndwever, became chancellor of the " 

*^ *exche<|ber and leader ©f the comitions^ and Derby chose his 
colleagues witlT di^rimination, some*of them proving capable 
administrators. Lord St Leonards (Sugden) became •chan- 
cellor^ Spencer Walpole, home secretary; Sir John Paking- 
ton, colonial serretaVy; and tlie Du^'e of Northumberland, 
first lord of tl admiralty. Lord ‘mesbury, an intimate 
friend of T-o- N inoleon, soon to Decome Emperor of the 
French, fryreign secretary. 

The ne.v go/cHiment did* ell du»^’n^ a session which, 
tlirough an understanding between the two parties, was brought 
to in end by a dissolution in July. ihe home secretary 
introduced a militia bill, which, Palmerston supported, though 
' Russeii and the radicals hotly attacked it Tne force was niade 
availai>fe for service in any part of the United Kingdom, and 
was to De recruited by voluntary enlistment, though the ballot 
be retained for emergencies. The second reading of ^ 
thj^ useful measure was carried by a latge majority {315 votes 
to 165), a^d in the house of lords the Duke of WeUin^on, in 
the s|teech he ever made, gave it his emphatic approval 
^Disraeli's budget gained praise from the opposition^ since he 
decfined to make ^ny change pi* the fiscal swtem of the 
Wmtry, and merely rf^ntinu^ income' tax Wr a year. 4a 
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CHAP, act for improving th* Ixindon water supply and other ^nityy 
measures roimded off an industrious session. • 

Thftugh tra government gained some strengHi at th9 polls, 
the verdjii^ of the country was still for free trade. The' re- 
venue had hearly reached Jiits former level, but £6,000,000 <sf 
taxation bad disappeared; exports had increased by over 
;^26 ,ooo,ooo f crime and pauperism had diminished. Disr^li 
spaciously jjerceiyed thgtft downright prot^ionist ,poHcy hg^ 

.pricultpr^ tQ,'J^,fp.r eqinp^- 
tion elsewhe^ “If you should b« of opinion,’* declared the 
queens speech when parliament met again on November ii, 
‘‘that recent legislation* in contributing, with other causes, to 
this happy result [the improved condition of the people] has at 
the same time inflicted unavoidable injury on certain important* 
interests, I recommend you dispassionately to consider how 
farjt may be practicabfe equitably mitigate that injury, and 
.^►to enable the industry of the country to meet successfully that 
* unrestricted competition to whic^ parliament/ in its wisdon),, 
has decided that it sliolild be subjected/^ The judicious^rague- 
ness of this declaration was far from satisfying ^he oppositipn. 
Villiefts, after the expiration of the truce of parties necessitated 
by the public funeral of the Di^e of Wellington on November 
18, tried to corpmit the house to a definite approval of the free 
trade l^islation, and especially of the repeal of the corn laws in 
1846. Palmerston carne to the rescue with alternative resolu- 
tions, attributing the prosperity, of the country mainly to free 
trade, and declaring that this policy should be “ firmly main- 
tained and prudently extended Disraeli accepted that form 
of words, and it was adopted by no less than 468 votes^to 53. 
c Conscious, however, of the insecurity of* their tenure, 
the ministers determined to stake their existence on the^budget. 
In a brilliant speech of five hours, Disraeli explained his 
financial proposals on December 3. Thdir chief features were, 
first, the reduction of the malt tax by one-half for the benefit a£ 
the landed interests, while the general consumer could hope for a 
gradual lowering of the tea duty from 2s. 2id. to-^s* Jn the 
poufid* The income tax was to be assessed on one-third of 
the ihrmer's rental instead of one-half, and it was^ at the same 
time to be exlpided to/ndlistrial incomes •of £100 a year, and^ 
incomes derive from property of £$o. k was also to embrace 

it ^ * ft 
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Ringed property and sdaries in Ireland, tlie house duty was chap. 
to be extended over bouses of £io rateable vahgli and to be 
raised 9d.to is. 6d. in the pound.^ Gladstone hodjlected 
these adroit readjustments, especially the increase oCiBe house 
tax, to searching criticism, and probably influenced totes by 
, his passionate rebuke of Disraeli for some aspersions on the 
pharacter of Graham. The division taken at four o’clock in 
the morplng of the i8th, on which the giyemment found itself 
in a ipindrity of nineteen (ayes, 286 ; tioes, 305), was r^arded 
as decisive. 'Aie Derby adiSinistration resigned, after Disraeli 
had uttered Tiis memorable prophecy; "This I know, that 
r-EnglanS does not love Coalitions , 

, As Disraeli was evidently aware, negotiations had been on 
foot, even before the dissolution, between the Peelites and 
whigs and between the various leaders of the latter party. 

After an unedifying canvass of personal claims, Russell v/is 
persuaded that Ije had become impossible as premier. Most 
6f the whigs looked to JLord Lansdownp, ^)ut he felt too old 
for the appointment, and he was besides unaccep^ble to the 
Peclite^. Lord Alserdeen was accordingly entrusted witjf the 
formation of the new government, and, after a nine dayp’ 
interval, the ministry •kissed harfds on December 28. When 
the small voting strength which the Peelites brought to the 
combination — ^sonie thirty votes — was considered, they were 
thought to have been^over-greedy of office. Besides Aberdeen 
at the treasury, there were Gfaham at the admiralty, Glad- 
, stone chancellor of the exchequer, the Duhp of Newcastle 
secretary for war and the colonies, and Sidney Herbert 
secretarjf at w^r. Of the mem^iers of the whig ministry, Pal- 
•merston, to the public surprise,, but to his own contentment; 

■ went to* the home office. The queen’s personal appeal to 
Bussell, induced Him to accept the leadership of the house of 
commons, t<^ether with the foreign offi^, on the understand- 
ing that he could resign the second appointment when he 
chose in favour of Lord Clarendon ; an arrangemrat which 
took efted? early in the following session. So far as jx>licy 
> 9 ent, the ministry appeared to be fairly of one mind ; since 
Moleaworth, the first commissioner *nf public wi^ks, who was 

♦ • 

*Par/. Dtbatts, December 3, t93a,«n!ii., 836^. . , 
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CHAP, a survival of the philosophic radical^ exercised but littk in* 
fiuence. But it was weakened througnout its existence by? the 
contfeiual misunderstandings that arose between Aberdeen and 
RusseK/|md its majoritj'* was most unstable. Ably led by 
Disraeli, the conservatives formed a compact opposition, alW&ys 
liable to be reinforced by free trade radicals like Roebuck^ 
Cobden, and Bright, who w^e by no means conciliated by 
appointment of Villiers to the unimportant office of judge 
advocate general.^ ^ « 

I^^r the moment, however, all seemed weltVith the* Aber- 
deen government • The session, which witnessed the abolition 
of the transportation sygtem,an<^ the c^pehing of the Irfdiaacivjl 
service to public competition, was stamped with a character 
of its own by Gladstone’s achievements in finance. Having 
with difficulty converted the cabinet to his sanguine ide^, he 
laid his proposals before the house on April i8. (Followir^ 
In Peel’s footsteps, he undertook to abolish the duties on soap 
and 123 other articles, and to reduce those on IJ3 n^e» 
including tea, which was eventually to be tajeed at is. in tke 
pound. He also determined to reduce fee income taxgradu- 
jdly with a view to its ultimate abolition^ For twO^years it 
was to stand at yd., for two more at 6d., and for the last 
three at Sd. But the main feature of the budget of 1853 ''^^is 
the extension of the legac y du;^ to all successions whatever, 
whether they comprised real or personal’ property. In his 
optimistic way, the chancellor oi‘ the *^excbequer anticipated 
that he woul^ thus add some 3^2,000,000 a year to the re- 
sources of the state.^ As a matter of fact the legacy duty 
brought in less than a fotSrth of that amount Gladstone’s 
speech was regarded as a njasterpiece of financial exposition, 
and in the house of comnjons the complaint was, net that he 
proposed to abolish the income tax, but that he had not con- 
trived to extinguish the unpopular impost at once. .When 
parliament rose on August 20, Aberdeen imagined it toT^ 
merely a question of weeks before he could fulfil his personal 
de^ifes by resigning the premiership in favour of ftu^ll. But 
mAttem of the gravest import now demanded his attentioa - 
^Aetin^ in concert ^with her allies, and relying On the" 

as thaii^esting analysis of partioa in Olathtonet ii.,» 448. ^ 

^ April 1$, i853,^cxxv., i35o-4a5, and Morloy, Gladston^^ i., 

457-75*^ V ^ ^ ^ . 
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exeations of the conference now assembled at Vienna,” thus CHAP. 
ran*the queen’s spe^*at the prorogation of part^ent, ** her 
majesty has good reason to hope that an honoumite antinge- 
, ment will speedily be accompli^ed ” of “ the serioils |ftiBunder- 
st^ding which has recently arisen between Russia and the 
Ottoman Porte.” That was the point diplomacy had so far 
^attained in its attempts to settl| a dispute which, trivial at 
fit'st, had already assumed sufficiently formidable proportions. 

^ Its ori^n was the guardianship of the holy places in Palestine, 
which had betn conceded by treaty to the French <fiw a 
hundred year! previously ; but this guudianship had of late 
crfitested by the ftreek^Church, whose pilgrimages were 
much more numerously attended. After his elation to the presi* 
dency of the French republic, Louis Napoleon put pressure on 
the Porte to secure the custody of the sanctuaries for the Latins. 
'Lavalette, the French ambassador at Constantinople, frightened 
flie sultan, Abd-el-Medjtd, with peremptory demands, and the 
distractt^ potentate tried^ to rid himself of his troubles by offer- 
ing one compropise to the Latin priests and another to the 
Greeks. * 

As /.he crisis lengthened the anger of the tsar Nicholas 
rose. Since the revolution of 1848 he had been accustomed to 
dominate Europe, and he bitterly resented the opposition of an 
upstart like Napoleon III., whom he would only condescend to 
style “ Mon cher ami,” instead of “ Monsieur mon fr^re ”. On 
the other hand he Was w^l disposed towards England, and 
placed implicit confidence in the pacific intentiops of Aberdeen. 

Early in 1853 he held two momentous conversations with Sir 
Hamiitot» Seymour, the British &mbas.sador at St. Petersbui^. 

«His proposals amounted to a paftition of the “ sick man’s ” do-* 
mini«ns,<by which Egypt and, possibly, Candia weje to fall to 
the share of England. But he would never allow any re-con- 
struetjon oT the Byzantine empire, or any extension of Greece, 

^ as to render her a powerful state ; still less would he coun- 
tenance the breaking up of Turkey into little nepublics, the 
asylums qf ^ntinental revolutionists. His one positive su^es- 
tion was that the European territories of the Porte might be 
* formed into states after the mode^ of die principalities of 
Walachia and MoldaHa.^ This language was vir^ly a repet^ 

> Eastern Papers, x8», part |i]). 2, 4. • • « 
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CHAP, tipn of his views as stated to Aber^e^ during his vi^t to 
England itsarly nine years earlier.^ The British government, 
inst^d of fuiking him to define his ideas with greater precision, 
contented itself with implying that they were inadmissible and 
with disavowing on its own behalf all 'projects of territorial 
aggrandisement 

While Russell was still at the foreign office, the gravity of 
the crisis persuade^ him to ask Lord Stratford de .Redclifife, 
who had rescued on the change of government, t6 refum to 
Constantinople. Unfortunately he had in tlfe past incurved 
the animosity of the .tsar, who in 1832 had r^Ased to receive 
him as ambassj^or at St Fetei^ui^,* while the peace party in 
die cabinet regarded him as a dangf'rous mam^ He reached 
Constantinople in April, taking Paris and Viennsi on his way, 
and at both capitals- he preached .moderation. He found, on 
his arrival, that affairs had drifted into a position of difficulty 
and peril. To enforce his demands, Nicholas had despatched 
Prince Menshikoy, ^a rosgh soldier,, who had terroeised the 
sultan and broi^ht about a ministerial crisis.. Believing an 
occppation of Constantinople by Russian troops to be immi- 
^lent, Colonel Rose, the British chargi d'affaires, had urged the 
officer in command in the Mediterranean to bring his squadron 
to the Dardanelles. Admiral Sir James Dundas had refused to 
move without orders, and the government Imd approved his re- 
fusal. The French, liowever, had Jiastilj^ despatched their fleet 
to Smyrna. Stratford learned that Menshikov lhad propounded 
other demands besides those Qbr a settlement of the quarrel 
about the holy places, and that they included nothing less than 
the recognition of Russia’s daim to protect the, members of the 
Greek Church in the Turkish dominions^ By his advice the 
two n^otiations were kept separate, and under his direction a 
Kttlement of the first matter was reached bfefore tiie end of the 
month. The doorkeeper of the Church of the N'ativity was 
always to be a Greek, and Greek worshippers were always *to 
have the first hour of the day at the sacr^ tomb. 

IKFen^ikov’s ulterior demands were regarddd*S% Stratford 
as ipqtdvalent to “ the surrender to Russian influence, manage- 
•^fsentand audiority of the Greek churches and cletgy thlough- 

JPWnev ^omort, i., 31$, and Stocinmr, ii., 106. • “ 

^ a. sWalpole,iiHiiM//,|„x79note. 
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j out fTurkey, and eventjially, therefore, of the whole Greek CHAP. 
1 population dependent on the priests”. They were ITormtllated 
in peremptory terms in a note of May 5, giving^ tl^e Porte 
■ hve^days to decide. A change of ministry which placed feeshid 
Pasha at the foreign office, afforded the Poije a prete^tt for 
further delay. On the 21st, however, the Russian ultimatum 
was rejected, and the Menshikov* mission came to an end. 
Enraged at this rebuff, the tsar was with^ifficulty dissuaded 
from wfit by his chancellor Nesselrode.^ As a compromise he 
determined on Sccupying^ the Principalities, and on July 4 the 
y^Russian troops cross^ the Pruth. . 

The Aberdeen ministry was il! qualified for handling a 
‘European crisis^ The prine minister and most of the cabinet 
were anxious*to keep the peace. But Russell, Palmerston, and 
Newcastle formed a vigorous war party,' and they undouhte^^ 
represented the feeling of the country. Clarendon’s despatches 
attempted, but vainly, to bring the two policies into harmony, 
and' tiieis purport was frequently attenuated by Aberdeen 
before they were .sent off. Meanwhile? all the foreign offices 
and most of the embassies at Constantinople were anxiously 
endeavoaring to discover some pacific solution of the eastern, 
question.* Out of a draft prepared by the French government, 
and amended by Austria and Great Britain, there emerged the 
Vienna note, which, with the adhesion of Prussia, was pre- 
sented at SL Petersburg and.Constantinople. It attempted to 
blend a recognition of the tsar’s nght to protect the Christians 
in Turkey with a recognition of the independence of the Porte. 
Nicholas accepted it as aatisfactor}^ but it was rejected by the 
Turks as d>ntainjng, unless modified as they proposed, admoni- , 
tfons incompatible with the safetiy of the Ottoman empire. , 

Their 'am^ndmmts the tsar rejected, and on September 19 
the powers abandoifed ^the note. The Porte now threatened 
to declare war against Russia, unless a pacific solution was 
readied within a limited time. , 

»• 4 * . 

^ Study of the CrimeoH 17 ar (Rouian publication), i., 

Ig4> The statements in this work have to be received with caution unless they 
Ire supported by independent evidence. 

* Their projects and couater-projects, eleven*in 1^, dre admijably summar- 
ised by Mr, S. Lane-Poole ^ his Life of Lord &ta^rd de Redehffe, ii., 0* 
878-79. ' • • • 
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But diplomacy had not yest said* its last word, anfl to 
Stratford entrusted the preparation of a fresh note. This 
Aberdeen wished to be presented to the Porte with an ad- 
ditionaf intimation that, if it were not adopted, the four poMjers 
would not themselves “to be drawn into a policy in- 

consistent with the peace of Europe, as well as with the true^ 
interests of Turkey itself”. • At the same time he wrote to 
Gladstone: “Step fey step the Turks have drawn ys into a 
positipn in which we are more or less committed tq their 
support”.^ Palmerston and Russell, however, (fiscountenanoed 
the idea, and the cabinet determined to exact from the Turks 
a suspension of hostilities, pending negotiations. On RusSfell*s 
suggestion the words “for a reasonable time ^ were inserted,* 
and the Porte proceeded to limit that time to a fortnight On 
October 24 the Turkish commander on the Danube, Omar 
Pasha, summoned Prince Gortchakov to evacuate the Princi- 
palities within fifteen days, saying that a negative reply would 
be regarded as a declaration of war. , The Russian jrxiswered 
that he had “ no authority to treat of ^eaoe or war or the 
evac^jation of the Principalities,*' and Reshid Pasha accepted 
the evasion as “ the beginning of war •» 

The governments of England and France had already 
placed their Mediterranean squadrons at the 'disposal of their 
ambassadors, and since the beginning of June they had been 
anchored in Besika *Bay, outside, the Dardanelles. On Sep- 
tember 23 Clarendon, fearing a massacre of Europeans in Con- 
stantinople, had actually ordered the fleet to advance within 
the straits, but Stratford took his own^time, and delayed that 
momentous step until October 22. To the general surprise the 
ijTurkish, troops proved fully,, a match for the Russians, andy 
crossing the Danube, inflicted some severe defeats 'on them. 

; The Russian Black Sea squadron thereu]pfon feft Sebastopol, 
and on November 30, finding eleven Turkish vessels of war in 
an expo^ position at Sinope, it fell upon them and destroyed 
^em. Legitinn^te act of hostilities though it w^, the “mas- 
sacre^* bf Sinope incensed the British people, w®o«had been 
waheiiing with growing impatience each aggressive move On^ 

^ ^ ^StannuAo, p. 232. , 

' ^ * ’Itsme-Poole, Bti^tford de R$dc%ff 4 ^ ii,, 301. 
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th% part of Russia and the irre^lution with which the British CHAT, 
government appeared* to meet it The news arrived at a 
moment when Russell had contrived to introduce m addi- 
tional topic pf discord into the debates of the «4^tracted 
cfibinet, by laying .before it the draft of a nW reform 
bill, and Palmerston had in consequences resigned. Lans- 
downe also threatened retirement However, a compromise 
. was reached through the exertions of the prime minister^ Glad- 
stone, and others. Russell consented to tone down some of the 
features of his measure of reform, and Palmerston withdrew his 
resignation.* • He had been out of the cabinet for ten days, and 
nipe people out of ten declined to believe that details connected 
with the fra|||chise hacj made him leave it. His action vras 
regarded 9s a protest against the feebleness of the eastern 
^ policy of the government, a policy imposed on it, in the opinion 
of ardent patriots, by Prince Albert, out of regard for Geripan 
Interests. These suppositions, baseless though they were, ap- 
peared to be confirmed when it b^me known that the com- * 

Inned fleets had been directed to enter the Black Sea, and, on 
the suggestion of the Emperor of the French to “ Invite " eveiy 
Russism vessel found in those waters to return to SebaetopoL^ 

The decision, when communicated to St. Petersburg, put a stop 
to such negotiations as were still languidly in progress. The 
Russian government withdrew its ambassadors from Paris and 
London, and, oh February 6, 1854, tjie British and French 
ministers weVe instructed* to leave St. Petersburg. 

On the meeting of parliament on January 31, the queen’s 
speech announced that, though endeavours to restore peace * 
between Turkey hnd Russia would be continued, “I 
think it requisite to make a further augmentation of ngy 
naval *imd* military forces, with the view of supporting my 
representations, ^d of more effectually contriHuting to the 
restoration of peaee”. Aberdeen, in the upper house, and*" 

* Russell, in the lower, experienced little difficulty in vindicating 
Prince Albert from the unworthy chaiges of subordinating 
British tif German interests’ that had been made agaipst him. 

, While, however, the prime minister seemed* painfiilly anxious 
• 

1 Palmerston’s corr<^spondence with Abeadeen wab jpubUsl^ In the Quarterfy^ 

• Reviim, vol. cxliti. (January, 1877), pp. 370-79. • k 

^Bastsm Papm^ paft iL, pp. 304*31:. 
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CHAP, to ejq)ress his detestation of war, the leader of the house*of 
ccwnmons struck the patriotic note. Theft^pcsiticm generoti^y 
refrained froiil embanking the government in such critic^ 
times, thpu^ tiiey commented with severity on its infirmi^ 
of purpose. " But Russell found the feeling pf the house steadily 
against him when *he persisted in introducing his reform bill 
Most reluctantly he consented to postpone the second reading 
until April 27. Before that date was reached, Aberdeen was , 
confronted with the re^gnations of Palmerston and Lan^owne, 
if progress was to be made with tho bill ; with the retirement, 
of Russell and Graham, if it was to be dropjAsd. Russell 
actually left the cabinet," but the appeals' of the queen ahd his 
colleagues induced him to reconsider l|iis positiqp.^ On the _ 

I ith he explained the reasons which had induced the govern* 
ment to postpone the measure, with a dignified reference to 
his pwn situation which the house heartily cheered. 

To Gladstone it fell to provide for the increased expendi- 
'ture required for the war. He brought forwar 5 a provisional 
budget for half a ye&r bn, March 6, and a completed scheme 
two months ‘later. Lightly disposing of the failure of his 
conversion scheme, by declaring tha^ none of his critics had 
foreseen it, he laid down the principle th^t war supplies were 
to be raised by taxes rather than by loan. The »policy of Pitt 
(received from him the severest condemnation. “ The system 
of raising funds necessa];y for wars by loan practises wholesale, 
systematic, and continual deception orf the people. ‘ The people 
do not really know what they are doing. The consequences 
are adjourned into a far future.” ^ He preferred to double the 
incom? tax, raising it from sevenpence to fourteen>penc& in the 
pound, and increase the duties oh spirits, sugar, and malt. 

The treaty of alliance between England, France, aad the 
Porte was signed on March 12. Earlier in the year, Napoleon 
III., witit an eye to public opinion in his own coun^, 1)^ 
taken the unusual step of addressing an autognqtii letter to the * 
tsar, setting forth his padfic intentions. Nicholas replied, on 
Febraary 9, with a reasoned exposition of the dtp 1 od||p^ pur- 
sued by his i|Mnistef& “ Russia,” he wrote in cOndusbn, "will . 


Il^alpolc, ti., 304-8. 

May 8, 1854, cxxxii.,«4t3>79. 
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pqpvc herself in 1854 what she was in 1812.” Ae sequel to this CH^, 
correspondence, the t^kr issued a ukase orderit^ah extensive 
levy of soldiers t^oughout his dominions, and w manifesto to 
his subjects announcing that Russia would not h^ uftfiiithfiil to 
Hbr holy mission. Jhe obedient corps Ugislatif imanimously 
voted the Emperor of the French a loan of%50, 000^000 francs 
for war purposes. The declaration of hostilities, on Mardh 28, ■ 
was popular in Great Britain. * Enthusiastic crowtk cheered 
t^e troops as they embarked, with Ebrd R^an as their 
comftiander-ia-chief. At toe Reform Club a banquet given 
in honour of •Sir Charles Napier, the commander of the Baltic . 
flqet, produced some high-flown language from Palmerston and 
Graham. ViQien Brigl^, in the house, expressed his r^ret for 
Ihcir levity^ Palmerston quizzed him as “ the honourable and 
reverend gentleman,” and affected to treat his censure ** with 
the most perfect indifference and contempt ”. For the moment 
the advocates pf peace were^ without influence, their remon- 
strance being regarded as basec^ on cosmopolitan theories, 
incapable of realisatiotl. , * 

The joint expedition to the Baltic, commanded by Sir 
Charl^ Napier and Vice-admiral Parseval-Deschenes, accom- 
plished but little. Ajter blockading the coast of Finland, and 
taking forty-six merchant vessels and a great quantity of naval 
stores, the allies reconnoitred Cronstadt, but did not venture to 
attack it Bomafsund fell to them, however, on August 16, after 
a feeble defendr.. thafiks cluefly* to the artillery of the French 
engineer, General NieL In the White Sea, Archangel was 
blockaded, and Kola, the capital of Russian Lapland, burnt • 

On returning home with this disappointing record, Napier pro- 
ceeded to lay file blame on the*^admiralty and his fleet^ Hil 
successor. Sir Richard Dundas, was not more fortquate, tonngh 
his force combined with that of Penaud, the French admiral, 
nun^jiered loi vessels, mounting over 2,500 guns. After lying •• 

Off* Cronstadt without attempting a hostile movement they 
indulged, on August 9 and 10, 1855, >n an ineffective 'bombard- 
ment of^^^borg. Many wooden fcuilding^ wwe destroyed, 
but Dunyas admitted that the sea defences in general were 

, ^‘Eaxf, Hiiiory of IHfBalHeCampedfpt^fTill^^', GetMsqA Slwi Napiet, i:V<r 
aiifl Corfjfjspondence of Adn^ral Sir Charter voL ii* ^ ^ 
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CHAl». little injured. Russia was discavered to be equally invulnerable 
in the Pacific, since a joint naval attadk made upon Petro- 
paulovSki, the*^ seaport of the province of^Kamschatka, on 
August 26, •*^^54, was beaten off with heavy losses. 

• The campaign on the Danube in i854,proved much to thb 
credit of Turkish* arms. The beginning of the year found 
Omar Pasha l^olding on grimly to Kalafat, where he entrenched 
himself and held his own in various desultory combats. On 
March 23, however, Ihe Russians crossed the river at three 
points hnd invested the crazy fortifications of Slistria, ^The 

• garrison, its courage- animated by the presence of two young 
English oflScers, Butler and Nasmyth^ made the stoutest pi 
defences, while Omar Pasha, who had Retired to^Shumla, sent 
succours in provisions and men. On June 22 tlje Russian’ 
general, Paskievitch,, confessed himself beaten by raiafcig the 
siege. Menaced by the rapidly increasing forces of the allies 

^ on the one side, and the 50,000 men stationed .on the frontier 
of the Principalities by AusJ^ria, the position of the tsar’s troops 
was becoming untehafile.. On June 3 ‘Austria, with the sup- 
port of Prussia, had summoned him tcP evacuate Turkish 
territory. He delayed until the last moment, but at ^e be- 
ginning of July his troops re-crossed the Danube with the Turks 
at their heels. ^ On August 2 they evacuated the Principalities 
altogether, and Austria occupied the country under a military 
convention with the Porte and in its interests.' The immediate 
objects of the war, therefore, had be'en setured, • At ^tfae^Sape 
Jtjflpie^to^have stopped at that stage would have been Jo leave 

• the Ottoman Empire at the mercy of Nicholas, who could pick 

his own opportunity for returning to the attack, and \pho had 
ih Sebastopol an embodied menace he could always employ , 
s^;ainst the $ultan. * • . 

The allied armies, after making an entrenched camp at 
iSallipoli for the defence of Constantinople against ^ de 
main, landed at Varna, in Bulgaria, on May 29, to support 
Omar Pti^a at . Shumla. Unfortunately the climate proved 
llK>s|t unhealthy, and, ip addition, choler«^ aftd^ sweeping 
tibrOogjh the French camp, soon spread to the Bri^h. Oq 
II a broke oijt in the town and destroyed a<con- 
sideralte qnanitity of.Jbres. Expeditions into the barreq 
Interior, fiiUed to disdo^ the whereabbuts of the Ejpssians, 
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vWiile the march of the French general, Espmasae, Ibrough 
tile pestiferous Dobrudzha, weakened the wmy by 

the loss of ho les» than 3,000 officers and men. Of tWr French 
^divisions, 10,000 men were killed or disabled by^£ikness; in 
the British regiments between five an^ six hundred. 

The idea of striking .a blow at Sebastopol had long since 
been approved by Napoleon ill., if it did nqf, actually origi- 
nate with him. The fortress and arsenal formed, indeed, the 
^ only point where Russia could be* vitaBy injured. The pfo- 
• ject received the clamoroBs* approval of the English ^ress ; it 
was praisecJ by leaders of the opposition like Lyndhurst and 
memoers of the gbvefnment like Palmerston. It was believed 
, that Sebastopol coul^J be taken by assault from the north.^ 
Writing hi his old age, Todleben, the Russian engineer who 
improvised the defences,^ declared that if the allies had pressed 
the attack from that side after the battle of the Almaj the 
place must haye fallen. It ,is possible, however, that he un- 
consciously exaggera,ted the weakness of the position, more 
especially afiier Menshikov, against bis admiral’s wishes, 
blocked the harbour by sinkir^ seven of his ships in its 
mouth.* The expedition was undertaken, in any case, very 
late in the year ; it» was destitute of an adequate si^e train, 
and, for a wmter campaign, the troops were unprovided with 
warm clothing. According to Kinglake the members of the 
cabinet council, which, pH June 28, adopted the momentous 
decision, were mostly aslcdp while the instructions to Lord 
Raglan were being read.* The accusation seems to be true ; 
but the ministers were merely registering a plan which had 
been •alreacjy subjected to long and anxious deliberation.® 
Their real mistake was thaj^ they did nothing to introchice 
ordef into the chaos of military administration^ in spite of the 
urgent advice ftf Prince Albert and Russell, who alone appear 
to have appreciated the paralysis produced by the want of con* 
cert between the departments. 

The instructions to Raglan were so wordecPi^that he re- 
garded Sthem as imperative. Sebastopol was to be besieged 

♦ * Ashley, Palmerston^ ii., 60 et seq. 

* Todleben, Defense de Sebastopol^ paftd., pp^ 330-ax; but see The War in 
the Crimea^ by Gener^ Sir E. Hamley, pp. ^ ^ 

*Kinglake, Invasion of the Crimea^ ii., 93 ; and Walpole, if., aaa. 
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CHAP, unless l}e was decidedly of opinion that the operation couM 
not be rmdertalFen with a reasonable <hance of success. Raglaif 
replied 4iat be was without definite information of any kind, 
but he obeyed. An unopposed landing was dfected near 
c Eupatoria on September^ 14, the numbers of the allied surmies* 
being about 50,000 tnen, besides some 6,000 Turks;, On the 
20th they ibun*^' Prince Menshikov on the Alma, his troops 
blunderingly disposed along a position he deemed impregnable. 
Lord R^lan took up^tus station on an exposed ImoH, wpll 
within tlJe enemy’s lines where he t'ould exercised but slight 
.control over the fortunes of the day. The comihanders of 
divisions, however, were equal to the emeigfency and forced* 
the position by a frontal attack, though without heavy 
sacrifices. The French, who were to have turned Menshikov’s 
left wing, went astray ant} arrived too. Ute to have much effect 
on the battle. The total loss was 3479 men, of whom nearly 
three-fifths belonged to the British.; the Russians* stated their 
losses at 5,709. The opportjinity of taking Sebastopol by 
assault from the north was. missed; the idea do^s not seem, 
indeed, to have been seriously entertained, St. Amaud, the 
French 1 x)mmander-in-chief, who was smitten by a mortal 
dises^e, regarding it as impracticable.^ The allies executed 
instead a Hank march across the enemy’s front, a most hazardous 
operation, but the only one feasible, after it had been determined 
not to attack on the “ north side They all but came into col- 
lision with Menslukov’s army as heretreated from Se'bastopol to 
keep communications open. The British now established them- 
selves with Balaclava Bay as their base; the French with that 
of Kamiesh. Acting on the adtice of General Bu^oyn^ the 
engkieer-in-chief, they refrained from an assault and began a 
si^[e in form. ^Working with desperate energy, Todleben'and 
Admiral Kornilov threw up earthworks and mounted guns. 

• When the allies opened fire on October 17, the Russian artillery 
«let|oed the Fren^ and blew up their principal m^^azlne, and 
though the ^titish dominated the Russian fire, they could not 
attadc ulthout the French. The allied fleet effected nothing, 
and was.aeverely dams^;ed by the Russian forts. 

On the. ji5th Menshikov sjrooped dowii^upon the harbour 

> Coru^oii 4 a»a A MarhkaTSamt Arhaud, ii., 508 ; ^nd Ktnglalw, CrtMta, 
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fcf Balaclava and drjve the Turks out of thre6 strong J'edoubts. CHAP, 
^ut Colin Campbell, with the 93rd regim^, 8to^)ed the 
Russian cavalry, and Scarlett’s heavy brigade cradled tinto 
^ them and crumpled them up. The battle was p^<±[cally w6n, 
when the vague orders of Lord Raglan, and the exaggerated* 
belief in the powers of cavalry entertained by his aide-de»camp^ 
Captain Nolan, who carried hjs message to Lord Lucan, were 
responsible for the magnificent, but useless, charge of the Light 
Bdgade, commanded by Lord Cardigan, on the Russian guns. 

A timely attack by the f'rench horse saved the brigade from 
absolute annihilation ; but they lost ?47 in killed and wounded* 

•out of some 600. The Russians Jield the battlefield. Next 
day they attacked Iiliount Inkerman, but were beaten off by 
Generate Lacy Evans. On November 5, in the early morn- 
ing fog; they attacked the same position in overwhelming 
strength. The British outposts, however, under Pennelhther, 
held their cf\}m against the massive Russian columns, upon 
whieh their accurate jmusketry fi*e played with damaging effect 
A furious combat raged round the Sandbag battery, until General 
Bosquet sent troops to the support of the British. Fipally the 
beaten Russians recoiled, and the French and English were too 
exhausted to pursue them. The allies had lost 4,400 men as 
against I2,0bo, and they had shown that the powers which held 
command ovef the sea " must prevail over the power vdiose 
theatre of war was separated from its resources roadless 
deserts ^ 

Three days after the battle of Inkerman, Raglan informed 
the commissary-general that the army would winter m the 
Crimfea. All went well until* November 14, when a hurricane 
inflicted much misery on thp troops, especially the sick,luid 
\frrecked twenty-one vessels containing medicine, clothii^, and 
forage, while the French lost their finest ship of war, i 3 x§ 

Henri IV. The destruction of the hay proved the cause of * 
many deaths, especially as the treasury, which had charge of 
the conjmissariat, neglected to send out a fresh* supply. It 
meant feat die commissary-general was unable to. up a 
transport corps ; the food and materials for shdter could not 
be brought up to^ t|e ridge from* the harbour, unless the men 


> Hamlejr, Cn'mw, p. 163. 
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d^emselves^ after arduous labours In the trenches, toiled dowi 
for them over, the quagmire of a road, * Short rations, ovefu 
work, ^d exposure to the pitiless rain and snow soon told 
tilieir tale f the end of November nearly 8,000 British troops 

• were in hospital. In January, 1855, Lord Raglan musterecf 
only 11,000 men fit to bear arms; but the French, though 
they also suffered much from exposure and insufficient food, 
were heavily reinforced, and numbered 78,000 men. 

The disclosures made* by William Howard Russell, the 
correspdhdent of the Times ^ filled ‘the English ^ople with. 

, indignation and shame. No scandal touched thenl more than 
the condition of the hospitals, due largely to the profesl^ional 
touchiness of the m^ical staffs, who kep^ Lord Stratford in the 
dark as to their requirements.^ They soon overflowed with 
the victims of cholera, scurvy, dysentery, and fever, who were 
praodcally left to perish. Between the beginning of November 
and the end of February nearly 9^00 men died,tand the daily 
average of sick was not much under 14,000 patients. H^pily 
Miss Florence Nightingale, and the first batch of nurses arrived 
at Constantinople on November 4, and they^were followed by 
another band under Miss Stanley. Though her duties wore at 
first confined to giving information to Sidney Herbert, the 
sectary At war, as to the more pressing requieements, Miss 
Nightingale soon acquired control over the hospital manage- 
ment Order and cleanliness were introduced ; additional ac- 
commodation >^s provided thwDUgli the * representations of 
Lord Stratford to the Turkish government; and a sufficient 

• number of doctors arrived from England. 

As day after day passed And Sebastopol still held out, 
tbfe public in England, while exeAing itself to supply the troops 
with necessaries, was looking afiout for some object onwhkh 
to vent its resentment The ministry was regarded, and with 
• justice, as being lethargic in its conduct pi the war, ^d 
Aberdeen's doleful utterances, in particular, brought him much 
unpopularity’. Russell endeavoured to simplify the unwieldy 
sy^m of military maladministration by proposing^jthat the 
two offices of secretary for war and secretary at war should 


be combined, and Palmers^n, instead ^ the Duke of New* 


^ ^Xans-Poole, Stratfor 4 dg Redcliffe^ ti,, 376, 
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c&stlC) who was merely painstaking, placed at the head of 
die remodelled department He could get support from 
the cabinet, and Palmerston himself was unwillii^to undertake 
^e increased responsibility.^ Nothing was done, tjieteforo, and 
the government prepared to meet parlianient with the fcno#* 
ledge that it had lost the confidence of the country, and was 
weakened by personal antagonisms. Prince Albert became 
once more the subject of hostile criticism in the press, though 
it \^as ftiainlv through his urgent advice that an army of reserve 
was formed ut Malta.^ He also presided at a meeting which 
resulted in *the establishment of the patriotic fund for relief of • 
the orphans and widbws of soldiei;s, sailors and marines who 
fell in the war. In January, 1855, he submitted to the cabin^ 
a compreshensive plan of military reform, containing a recom- 
mendation of “ camps of evolution in which the troops should 
be concentrated and drilled together during a portion of the 
year,” which Vas ultimately, adopted at Aldershot. 

Tihe Abe"*deen mijiistry was destiijed^ however, to last but 
a few days longer. When parliament met otj January 23, 
1855, having adjourned after a brief winter session fromJDecem- 
bcr f2th to the 23rd, in which bills had been passed for the 
enlistment of a foreign legion dnd for enabling the militia |o go 
for garrison duty to Malta, Gibraltar, and Corfti, hostile notices 
of motion rained on the government. The most formidable was 
Roebuck’s for the appointment of a select committee “to in- 
quire into the condition of ouf army before Sebastopol, and into 
the conduct of those departments of the government 'whose duty 
it has been to minister to the wants of that army”. Next day* 
RusseH resigned because “ he did not see how the motion could be 
resisted He thus countenanced the worst that could be i^id 
against the ministry of which he had been a member ; and for 
the moment it Sfeemed possible that the government would fell 
to#pieces without waiting for Roebuck’s attack. However they 
met the house, and a two nights’ debate ensued, prefaced by a 
singularly ineffective explanation of his conduct from Russell 
Lord ^lafford moved the assembly by describing tile heart- 
rending scenes he had witnessed in the hospitals at Balaclava 
and Scutari, and th^ovemment litood defenceless against the 

* i \Valpola, Russellt ii., sjt, * * 

a Martin, Prince Consort, itt., 170; tUd., pp. 
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CHAP, censure of Bulwer Lyiton and Disra^IL When the ho«se 
divided there appeared for Roebuck's motion, 305 ; against* it 
148; majOTity 157, All parties were taken by surprise, and 
** instead ®ofe the usual cheering, there was a murmur of arruu^e- 
*ment, ending in d^sive lai^hter”.^ • 

The resignation of the ministry was made public on Febru- 
ary I, and there were parting recriminations, Newcastle ap- 
pearing to advantage a dignified defence of himself against 
the charge of incapacity* obliquely brought against* him by 
Russell. The country remained Vifhout a cabinet for nearly a 
week. The queen’s 'first summons was to Lord' Derby, but 
though his party mustered about 250, helregarded it as deficient 
in administrative abilj^. He entered therefore into communi- 
cation with Palmerston, Gladstone, and Sidney Herbert, offer- 
ing to Palmerston the leadership o^ the house of commons, 
whfeh Disraeli w^ willing to surrender. By the next day he 
o found that he could only depend on their “independent sup- 
port,'* which, he told.th,^ quesen, reminded him of the deSnitioh 
of an independent member of parliament— one^who could not 
be depended upon. The queen next ha(f recourse to Lord 
Lansdowne, who declined on the scure of age and goue, after 
he ^ad ms^de the astute suggestion that ^he opposition of 
Russell ana ^s friends might be silenced by lettfiig that states- 
man discover that he could not form a government. Russell 
accepted the task with* alacrity, but pot a single one of fus bid 
colleagues would consent to ser^fe under him. T&e queen then 
sent for Palmerston, Findvitable^ as he styled himself in his pri- 
vate correspondence ; and on February 4, as first lord of the 
treasury, he set about the dfflficult task of forming ^an ad^ 
ministration. 

^Annual Register^ xcvii., 1855, p, ao, ^ 
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• DIPLOMATIC DIFFICULTIES AND THE TREATY OP PARIS. 

• 

Palmerston came into office with the idea of reconstructing CHAP^ 
the coalition cabinet raiher than of forming an entirely new 
administratfbn. Thanks to the good offices of Aberdeen, he 
was able to obtain the support of the ‘Peelites, though they 
joined him with reluctance. With the exceptions of tne ex- 
premier, Newc^tle, and Russell, the cabinet was practically • 
identical with its preaacessor, the •chieC addition being LWd 
Panmure as secretary for war. Btit the insecure alliance 
lusted barely a fortnight. Palmerston failed to stave off, the 
appointment of Rc Sucks committee, wh^^reupcn the Peelitos, 
Graham, Gladstor Aflu Sio'* .y ^erbcit f y* ' '"''.ed on ^ abi iiary 
22, affecting to Yegai a . .e proc » .ir, i i .a; wea! . ang 
thv ■'cutwe. They were promptly leplaced by Sii G. Come- 
wall'^ewis, Veruv^a §mith„aiid Russell, who had already been 
uppoii...ed plenipotentiary at the Vienna conference, as chancel- 
lor of exchequer, president of the board of control (Sir 
C. W toa migrating to the admiralty), and colonial secretary 
respectively. The results of tha inquiry of the Roebuck com-^ 
•mittee failed to bear out the apprehensions of the Peelites. 

The •committee sat, almost continuously, from Mardh 5 until 
June 18, ^d finally, Roebuck's proposals having been rejected, 
adopted a report drafted by Lord Seymour, afterwards Duke 
of Somerset, in which the late administration was Ijlamed in 
safe generalities for having made “ no provision for a winter 
campaigi:iK”S while the Crimean expedition was described as 
•••planned and undertaken without sufficient informa^n and 
conducted without sqfficient care or •forethought". Tne per^ 

{flexed 4}ublic was finally persuaded tha£ nobody Vas cul|>ahl6 
— only the system, with the treasury, as, perhaps, the mosC , 

VOL. xir. 113 *8 
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CHAP, lethargic department These faults were to a certain extent 
remedied b^a^olishing the board of ordnance and the secretitry 
at war, and concentrating the whole civil administration of the 
army irf^e secretary for war, and the military administration 
in the commander-in-chief. That appointment was filled fn 
September, 1856, by the Duke of Cambridge in succession to 
Lord Hardifige. , 

Throughout the winter the allies had been slowly sapping 
towards the defences of ^Sebastopol, which were as persistently 
strengthened and extended by the genius of ToHleben. With 
the approaches from the north still open, the garrison could 
also be reinforced at s^y moment Oh February 2, the 
Russians seized and fortified a portiqn of Mount Inkerman^ 
thenceforth known as the White Works, and on March lo the 
isolated hill which became famous as the Mamelon. Neverthe- 
less, as the climate became milder, the situation rapidly im- 
, proved. The allies had been strengthened ^on January 26 
by the arrival of 1 5^000 Piedmontese. , The reinforcemfnt was 
the result qf the agreement by which the I^ng of Sardinia 
becarpe a party to the convention between Prance and England. 
The Italians could not be said to have much direct interest jn 
the war ; but Cavour, the astiue minister of Victor Emmanuel, 
wished to secure a status for his country at the ‘congress which 
would ultimately conduct the peace negotiations. On Febru- * 
ary 16, too, the Russians were easily repulsed when they de- 
scended on Omar Pasha, who* was entrenched at Eupatoria, ^ 
the Turks proving once more their fine quality when fighting 
behind lines. 

The unexpected death of the tsar Nicholas ^on Maich 2, of 
paralysis of the lungs, appeared to have removed a greats 
obstacle to peace. According to his famous saying there were 
two generals who would fight for YAm^Janviitet Fevrier. But 
in the latter month came the defeat of Eupatoria, and it was 
generally believed that this blow, inflicted by the despised TurkS;* 
had hastened the tsar^s end. His dying message to the King 
of Prussia was : “ Tell my dear Fritz to continue thegfrien 4 of 
Russia His son and successor, Alexander II., could exercise, ^ 
howev«dl, but little of his ^father’s personal influence ovef tbe 
qpuris of ItefUn and Vienna, Ho announced bis intention ^ 
consolidating his empire in the highest* degree of power and 
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glory,” a phrase which^ could only mean that he would accept 
no* detrimental peace. A few days later N^selrode^ in a 
circular to the Russian diplomatic agents abroacl $^ted that 
his sovereign would join the deliberations of the \5eftna con- 
fefence ** in a sincere spirit of concord ^ conference had 
appeared possible ever since Austria, on December 2, had exe- 
* cuted a treaty with Frahce and England, bringing her diplo- 
matically into line with the allies. As bages of negotiation the 
western powers had elaborated the fbur points, and th^ had 
b^en accepteef in principle \>y Prince Gortchakov, the tzaris 
minister at Vienna. They were: (i) ,the abrogation of the 
Russiarf protectorate dVer Moldavia^ Walactua, and Servia, 
which were tci be placecl under the collective guarantee of the 
five powers^ (2) the freedom of the navigation of the Danube ; 
(3) the revision of the treaty of 1841 so as to put an end to" 
the Russian preponderance in the Plack Sea ; (4) thfii zexulh* 
dation by Russia of all claim to an official protectorate over 
the ; subjpets of the Sublipe Porte, whije the^five powers agreed 
to assist mutuajly ia obtaining from -the Porte tl^e confirma- 
tion and observance of the religious privileges of the v^ous 
Christian communities. 

^ The proceedings aJt Vienna ^ere unreal from the first, for 
Russia had not ^ been sufficiently humbled to make her submit 
^ to the limitations which the powers sought to impose. Strat- 
"ford de Rcdcliffc'did not attempt to conceal his scepticism, 
and it was not until after considerable delay that the sultan sent 
a properly instructed plenipotentiary. The conference met on 
March 15, and on the first two points agreements were reached 
without* difficulty. Of the third* the putting an end to the^ 
^Russian preponderance in the %ack Sea, Gortchakov would 
accept no satisfactory solution. He curtly dedar<ed that he 
would not consent^to any arrangement limiting the strength of 
the ]g.ussian navy in those waters. On April 21 the con- 
ference was adjourned sznc die^ after Buol, as a last resource, 
had produced an elaborate scheme of counterpoise to be backed 
by a triijJeS^treaty of alliance between Austria, France, and 
Great Britain, engaging the three powers to defend the in- 
"^tegrity and independence of Turkey in case of aggression^ 
Russell, and Drouyn'de Lhuys consideiled the Austrian prqt 
position acceptable, t&ough it was open to Prince •Albert'^ 
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CHAP* comment that the belligerents “did not yrish to testablish a ease 
for w^^ich ttfrdake war ]^ereafter, but to obtain a security •bn 
which th^y .can conclude peace now They failed to per- 
suade their governments, and Drouyn promptly resigned his 
portfolio as minister of foreign affairs, r. Russell wished 1 :o 
take a similar step, but he was dissuaded by the entreaties 
of Palmerston and Clarendon. He'^^was thus placed at con- 
siderable disadvantage, when Buol gave his version of the story 
to th^ world in a circillar issued to the representatives of 
Austrian diplomacy. Attacked fey Milner Gfoson on Ju^y 
6, Russell made a weak defence, and on the I3fh he resigned, 
after Bulwer Lytton had given noticef of a motion that his 
conduct at Vienna had shaken the confidence of* the house in 
the ministry, * 

There was nothing- for it but to prosecute the war to a vie- * 
tonous conclusion. On the motion* of Sir Francis Baring the 
house, while expressing its regret that the Vienna conference 
had not led to a termination of hostilities, felt “ it a ^uty 
declare that it would continue to give every support to her 
majesty in the prosecution of the war, untif her majesty should, 
in conjunction with her allies, obtain for this country a safe and 
honourable peace Besides a loan to Sardinia, the govern- 
ments of France and England agreed to guarantee the interest 
of a loan of £5,000,000 to be contracted by Turkey, but Palmer- 
ston only succeeded ih obtaining the consent of parliament by 
a narrow majority of three votfes, 135 to 132, Ricardo declaring 
that a revival of the old system of subsidies was calculated to 
excite “ a deep and general feeling of suspicion, mistrust, alarm, 
and aversion”.^ In introducing his budget, Cornewall Lewis 
had previously explained that Gladstone's plan of meeting the, 
expenses of the war out of the annual income had become 
impossible, and the latter expressed his agreement Although 
the estimated income for the year was close on sixty-three 
millions^ and a half, the expenditure was calculated at neafly 
twenty-three millions in excess of that sum. Lewis proposed 
to meet the deficiency by raising sixteen milHonU pn loan at 
3 per cent, of which the whole had been taken at par by^ 

^ ^ Martin, Consoft, iii,, 263,, 

^ ^Parl. Debates, June 8, 1855, 1758. 

t « • July 20, 1855, cxxxix., 1218-22. 
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Maesrs. Rothschild and the Bank of Englajud; two mfliiotis CHAP, 
by* adding twopence in the pound to the income tax, bringing ^ 
it up to sixteen pence in the pound ; and thr^ millidhs by 
exchequer bills.^ Though the details of these large^proposals 
wtre criticised, they were passed with an alacrity which proved 
the nation to be intent on achieving the objects of the war. 

A change for the better occurred before Sebastopol when 
Marshal Canrobert, a brave soldier but an irresolute general, 
asked orrMay 1 6 to be relieved of his duties as commander-in- 
qjil^f of the Pfench, and waS succeeded by Pdlissier, a ftian of 
stronger will.® ** I am quite determined,” he wrote to Bosquet, 
not td fling myself intt> the unknown, to shun adventures, and 
to act only ^ sound knowledge, with all the enlightenment 
needful for ihe rational conduct of the army.^* He proposed to 
extend his troops, so as to insure more rpom, health, and water, 
but, he added^ “ all this is only the prelude to an operation 
much more important and decisive in my eyes, the storming 
and occupation of the Mamelon and the White Works”. Neil, 
who had become chief engineer, remonstrated in vain. At a 
council of war, PdHssier, in the presence of English officers, 
imposed silence on him “with indescribable harshness”.^ On 
May 3 an enterprise, against Kertch had miscarried, because 
Canrobert, in pursuance of telegraphic order'", from Paris, had 
recalled the hVcnch ships at the last moment After P^lissier 
hhd assumed command, however, the -attempt was resumed. 

An expcditioif, consfsting of 1 55000 men and five field batteries 
reached the straits in the early morning of the 24th. They 
captured and destroyed a great number of vessels engaged in 
transpojgting supplies, as well as •vast quantities of com, flour, 
and stores for the Russian arm^, now commanded by PrincI? 
GorJtchakov, a cousin of the diplomatist The sjiores of the 
Sea of Azov were completely cleared of provisions and forage, 
whilf at Taganrog, at the mouth of the Don, the flotilla covered 
the landing parties, which burnt an immense quantity of stuff. 

It was calculated that the expedition to Kertch and the Sea 
of Azov fDone destroyed stores amounting to four months^ 

rations for 100,000 men. 

* 

* Pari. DeiaUt, April ao, 185s, auArrii., t555-78i 

*Rousset, Z. 1 > Ouerrt de Crimie, ii,, ipi-aiOi 
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Turning a detf ear to Napoleon^s demands for an advance into 
the interior, 'P^ilissier telegraphed to his master : “ To-day I &m 
going’ to see Lord Raglan, who shares my ideas, in order to settle 
the last appositions for the attack by storm, which ought to place 
in our power the White Works, the Mamel®n, and the quarry l 5 e- 
fore the Red^n. I calculate on b^inning this operation on the 
7th [of June] and carrying it through with the utmost vigour/^ ^ 
The siege batteries played on these defences all the previous day, 
reducing them to ruins. Under the inspiring influence of Bosquet, 
the French columns took the Whife Works and ®the Mameloo, 
and even advanced on ^he Malakoff, but were driven back with 
heavy slaughter, and almpst lost the petitions they had*gained. 
The British took the quarries and held, them against the rushes 
of tl^e Russians. The assault on the main defences proved a 
much more dangerous.undertaking, , It was fixed for the i8th, 
aitd all the previous day the allies sent a crushing fire against 
the Russian works. Unfortunately P^lissier/quarrelled with 
Bosquet and sent bim^ off to the Tchernaya, replacing Jiim by 
an officer ^ho had no ‘knowledge of the ground. He also 
changed his mind at the last moment, resolving to dispense 
with any preliminary cannonade and to attack at daybreak. 
The English artillery officers} who had •felt confident of ren- 
dering the Russian batteries harmless in a very^ew hours, were 
much disappointed. A series of blunders and disasters fol- 
lowed. General Mayran, mistaking a signal, advanced too 
soon. The Russians, aided by their field-guns^ maintained a 
tremendous fire from the ramparts and swept away the heads 
of the French columns as fast as they were formed. The 
British assaulting parties suffered very heavily, apd the»few who 
^struggled on were brought to^,a final check before the Redan « 
by the abatjtis at the bottom of the ditch. General Eyre, -with 
some 2,000 men, alone succeeded in seizing and holding the 
cemetery at the foot of Green Hill. When, between seven 
and eight o'clock, the attacking columns were recalled to the 
trenches," it was found that the French had lost 3,500 men ; 
the English, 1,500. The Russians were weaken^ ^by some 
5400 men. 

This check told on l^z^lan’s spirits, and on the 28l!h he 
spxumbed tS an attaclrof cholera. Though not a con^nandcr 
c ^ Kousset, u*, 232. 
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of^genius, he had, as* P^Hssier well observed in his g^eral chap. 
onler, “a calm and stoic greatness of charactqr^ which |iad ^ 
enabled him to bear a heavy load of undeserved qbl^quy* He 
\^as succeeded by General Simpson, and the mining citations ^ 
continued. Gk)rtchakov, from without, made a last attempt 
to break through the attacking forces, falling upon the French 
and Sardinians^ on the Tchemaya on August 16. His troops 
were, however, driven off from the French lines with great 
slaughter. Having come to the en<f of his resources, he built 
a bridge across the harbour* to facilitate his retreat, an 5 made 
preparations* for blowing up the fort^ and magazines. The * 
allies anticipated him,* however, and after three days’ can- 
jionade, the%ssault wasi renewed on September 8, Taken by 
surprise the Russians yielded the Malakoff to MacMahoi||who 
valiantly held it against counter-attacks throughout the day. 
Though in other directions the French failed to press hcftne 
their advantage, and Codrington’s troops took the Redan only , 
to \os% it again, the Malakoff commanded^ all the surrounding 
works, and further resistance was useless. Gortfhakov sank 
the remainder of ftie ships of war, destroyed every defence 
and magazine, and withdrew the garrison. On the lith the 
allies were masters of the smdking ruins. 

“Sebastopol,” wrote the indomitable Gortchakov in his 
general order, “ kept us chained to its walls ; with its fall we 
acquire freedom of movenjcnt, and a rfew war commences, a 
war in the open fields that ihost congenial to the Russian 
soldier.” He formed a vast fortified camp on the farther side 
of the Tchemaya, and, a spirit of caution having come over • 
P^lissief, no ^^rious effort was made against it. A success of 
some moment occurred, indeed,^whcn a joint expedition, undd^ 
the* command of the French general, Bazaine, and covered by 
a combined navil squadron, took Kinbum, at the head of the 
estuary formed by the Dnieper and the Bug. Napoleon thought 
\hat it could be made the base of an advance movement, and 
the British government were eager for action, ha^nng raised 
the strqn^h of the army in the Crimea to 51,000 men, of 
nvhom 4,000 were cavalry, besides ninety-six guns, a Turkish 
legibn of 20,000, and a German legipn of 10,000. But P^lissier 
^nd Vaillant were opposed to active operationsrin Novemtjpr, 
and their views prevailed. • * ^ 
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CHAP* Crimea had only formed a smalj[^part of the theatwof 

op«atlons. ''Jhe Greeks had shown a disposition to take fhe 
field against, their hereditary enemy, and a savage partisan 
- warfare fia<J raged along the frontier during the early months 
of 1854, with the full connivance of the court and government 
of Athens. But fortune gradually turned against the irregular 
bands under the command o^ Grivas and Hadji Petros, The 
western powers, after^ announcing their intention of seizing all 
vessels carrying munitions of war, declared the whole ctf Greece 
to be in a state of blockade on MJy 18, and folfbwed up the 
step by landing troops ^in the Piraeus. The government were 
thereupon constrained to, pledge themselves to a strict neu- 
trality, and the complete defeat inflicted on Hadji Petros by 
AbdjL Pasha on June 18 confirmed them in that judicious 
resolution. 

^In Asia Minor the Russians, though fewer in numbers, 

, were opposed by a rabble army, under ,Zarif Pasha, a 
commander prone to retrograde moveipents. They adj/^anced 
on Kars, and on the early morning of August 6, 1854, over- 
threw^ the Turks at Kuruk-Derfc after a ^scrambling combat 
of about four hours’ duration. Zarif Pasha displayed* great 
cowardice, and the only regiml^nts to make a stand were under 
the direction of General Guyon, a capable soldier, of English 
birth and Huguenot ancestry, who had played a distinguished 
part in the Hungarian war of independence. The Russian 
general, Bebutov, had he advanced rapijlly, coulrf have entered 
Kars without firing a shot, and have taken Erzerura itself 
without risking a battle. But his troops were worn out, and he 
had soon afterwards to weakeA his forces so as tp protect Tiflis 
figainst the raids of the Circas^an chief, Shamyl. Kars there- 
fore remained uncaptured, its starving and ragged garrison 
sheltered behind the half ruinous works. Penwick Williams, 
the British commissioner at the headquarters of the Tu^tish 
army, reported that many of the troops were twenty-two 
months iii arrears of pay, but he added that their patience 
under so glaring an injustice was truly praisewortlly^”. 

The Russians, now commanded by Muraviev, did not presa 
the si^ge seriously until Jpne of the following year, but their 
first attack, delivered* on the i6th, was completely .foiledr 
T|)rowi])g» n cordon of Cossacks round file town, they next 
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proceeded to reduce^t by blockade. Williams, who assumed 
cctomand, had sent urgent appKcations to Stratforf and Claren- 
don for supplies and reinforcements. Pdlissier, howev€r, was 
most reluctant to detach troops from the Crimea^ Sjid 
riot until August that Omar Pasha was permitted to take a 
relief expedition to Redout-Kaleh on the %lack Sea. Meet- 
ing with a stiff resistance, he advanced but slowly, and failed 
to accomplish his task. Meanwhile Williams had ordered 
his cavalry to cut their way through file Russian lines, an 
operation thfty accomplished, though not without loss. On 
September starved though his men were, they repulsed a 
deteririined Russian* as^ult. Then fapiine and cholera did their 
work, and Williams rojle out perforce to Muraviev’s camp to 
arrange terms of capitulation. Conditions of an hono^pible 
kind were granted him, and on November 28 the garrison 
marched out with the honours of war.^ The fall of Kars caused 
great excitement in England, and at first a disposition prevailed ^ 
to bla^e Stratford for neglecting Williams’s requests. But 
Palmerston disproved the charge in a debate raised by White- 
side, whose motion*of censure on the government was defeated 
by a majority of 127. The most flagrant culprit was Selim 
Pasha, the commandant of Erzerum, who, whether from apathy 
Dr cowardice, diad failed to provision Kars, though the Rus- 
sians gave him ample leisure for so doing. 

Thus, while the Turkish defence in Asia Minor had broken 
down, the allfes could only claim in Europe that the military 
game was drawn, in spite of such material successes as the 
capture of Sebastopol and the general exhaustion of Russian 
resource. These consideration^ turned the mind of Napoleon 
III. in the direction of peace, 'though but a few months b# 
fore he had contemplated a campaign against P];ussia on the 
Rhine and the liberation of Poland. He knew that the war 
was^ar from popular with his subjects, who were beginning to 
flecry the English alliance. A visit paid by the queen and 
Prince Albert to Paris in August had kept him stdady for a 
while, butjihfter the fall of Sebastopol he began to lend an ear, 
not for the first time, to the blandishments of Austria and 

fsandwith, journal of the Siege of Kurs ; Parliamentary Papers, 1B53 
^Military Affairs in Asiatic Turkey) ; Lane-Poolt, StratforW de Redcliffe, ji., 
ch. xxxli * . 
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CHAP* Russia. The Austrian government formyjated certain proposals 
^ of peace whiclj tl^ey agreed to scJnd to St. Petersburg in the fohn 
of an^ultim^tum, with the intimation that, if they were not 
aifcepted; tjiey would break off diplomatic relations. These 
steps the Emperor of the French took without consulting 
the British government, and when the terms were submitted by 
Walewski, then foreign minister, it was with a strong request 
that they should be adopted as they stood. The reply was that 
certain modifications were regarded as indispensable ;*the^ con- 
dition *that the Black Sea arrang&ients should Ibe comprised 
in a separate treaty bejtween Turkey and Russia,* for example, 
could not be entertained. Ultimately*Napoleon promlised to 
be no party to a peace of which England could «iot approve^ 
To the tentative inquiries of the Bavarian and Saxon prime 
ministers, he returned oracular replies, hinting at the neutral- 
isaftion of the Black Sea.^ The Austrian ultimatum was de- 
, spatched to St. Petersburg on December 16, jh:s bearer Count 
Esterhazy being insfrqjcted <0 demand ja favourable an^er 
January 18.. After Nesselrode had attempted tto extricate his 
masty from his ignominious position by submitting counter- 
pi^opositions which were promptly rejected by the western 
powers, the tsar accepted the Austrian terms as bases of nego- 
tiation. They were practically identical with the ‘*four points” 
already mentioned, except that the neutralisation of the Black 
Sea to ships of war h^d been substituted for the limitation of 
the Russian strength in those \^aters. 

When parliament met on January 31, 1856, the speech from 
the throne intimated that certain conditions had been agreed 
upon, through the good offices of the Emperor of Austria, which, 
Tt was hoped, might prove the foundation of a general treaty of 
peace. Deiiby criticised this statement of policy as redolent 
of water-gruel,’* and as resembling those ^hoolboy themes 
which diluted with the largest possible amount of feeble* and 
unmeaning language the smallest modicum of sense At the 
same time he and Disraeli undertook not to embarrass the 
government during the impending negotiations. Tlili^ attitude 
faithfully reflected the feeling of the country which, while con- 
fiding in Palmerston*s patqotism, looked less to the termination 

• * Bismarck, t^orfsipondence^ ii., 71, and Count ^von Beust, MSmaius^ ii.^ 
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of«hostilities than to the continuance of a war that would CHAP. 
reSeem the discredit of military mismanagejaie|xt and tailure, 

The spirit of the nation had been roused, and it was'^n the 
mood to which Tennyson gave expression, when he •wrote 
Ills ecstatic conclusion to Maud that The long, long canker 
of peace" was ‘‘overgand done”. It was noticed that during 
the debate on the address the ^Manchester school of radicals 
maintained a significant silence, though Roebuck, a radical of 
another kind, gloomily anticipated that the nation would emerge 
(rom the wai^with disgrace? * 

Clarendoti took the post of chief British plenipotentiary at < 
the pdace conferetfce, Vhich met at^ Paris, chiefly out of con- 
sideration for the susceptibilities of Napoleon III, The queen 
sent Napoleon an autograph letter delicately reminding him 
that if a peace was concluded which did not satisfy the just 
expectations of both peoples, “ complaints and recriminations 
would spring up^ which could scarcely fail to disturb the friendly^ 
relatiqps of the two countries, instead of cementing them more 
closely V Op his arrival in Paris on ‘February 17, Lord 

Clarendon soon dii:overed that his path was full of difficulties. 
Shortly before his departure he had written to Stratford de 
Redcliffe that “the £mperor of Russia must be overflowing 
with generosity and self-abnegation if he offers good terms to 
people so ready to take bad ones as the French”. On March 
22 he summed up the situation thus ; “ the Emperor [Napoleon] 
wishes to make ^Mreux and le gentleman with the Russians, 
and Walewski takes his cue from that and regularly sides with 
the Russians. France has therefore no plenipotentiary in the . 
conference, and Russia has thtee, and Cowley and I, as I 
always anticipated, stand alonS^ though I must in justice acid 
that the Austrians have ^tood by us firmly and much dis- 
gusted with Wafewski.” ^ Thus were grouped the powers with 
the^ chief voices in the settlement. Upon Prussia fell the 
^punishment due to her persistent subservience to the tsar. 

She was excluded from the earlier deliberations, ancf it was not 
until Maij^ 18 that her plenipotentiaries werd^ admitted to the 
•discussions which resulted in the general treaty of peace. 

^The Russian diplomatists, B^on Brunnow and Count 

^ 1 Marti|j, Prince Consort^ H,, 44^, ^ • 

^hsixit-PooXt^ Stratford deRedeUffey\L\^^S, « • , 
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CHAP. Orlov, made the most, as might be expected, out of the capture 
of Kars. Thej^ wished its retrocession to be conditional upen 
the abhndonment by the allies of the surrender of Russian 
territory <1! Bessarabia. Thus “the efficacious assurance of the 
freedom of^he Danube and its mouths” \^as endangered, and, 
in addition, the prlhciple for which the ^Hes had gone to war, 
the integrity of th% Turkish empire, would practically have 
gone by default. Clarendon liad determined to negotiate no 
treaty in which those^erms were not secured, but he had great 
difficulty in carrying the French with him, both oih those pbints 
. and on the insistence upon an engagement that Russia shoulc! 
not again fortify the Aland Islands in the Baltic. He pre- 
vailed, however, and by TMarch 10 he was able ^o announce 
to Palmerston that peace might be looked on as ^ fa^t (tccomplu 
Much divergence of opinion was developed, however, as to the 
futures of the principalities of Walachia^and Moldavia. The 
Emperor of the French wished them to be pnited under a 
'sovereign of their own chpice, and Russia 'supported him, 
though not from hft humanitarian motives. Perceiving that 
the step would be a preliminary to their* incfependence, the 
Porte, Austria, and England objected to it, and in the^end it 
was provided in general terms.that they should enjoy internal 
self-government under the suzerainty of the and the 

guarantee of the contracting powers. 

The treaty of peaces was signed on March 30. Its condi- 
tions, stated briefly, were: (i) the mhtual rt^storaKon by Russia 
and Turkey of territories occupied during the war; (2) 

, adm^ission of T urkey to the public la\5^jand system pr “ congsrt. ” of 
Jmrope, and the recognition of the independence and t^jijtDxial 
Jntejgrity of the Ottoman empire; (3) the acce|)tance of the 
Hatti-Humayan of February /i, 1856— a charter forced /jom 
the sultan by Lord Stratford — as an indication of the sultanas 
^ goodf«will towards his Christian subjects, with the understanding 
that “it cannot in any case give to the said powers the right to* 
interfere, either collectively or separately, in the relation^ of 
his majesty witfi his subjects, nor in the internal adn^Jinistration 
of his empire”; (4) the neu^ 

j^ggunsilpgeth and. the 

jundertokirj^ not Jo maintain anv ^ 

egast ; (5) the control of the navigation of the 
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^EilTiube by an international commission and the rectification CHAK 
of the Russian frontier in Bessarabia, so as to exclude Russia 
from the banks of that river; (6) the ind^pen4wt; a^minis- 
totions of the principajities of Moldavia aad 
^SSyh ypder the suzerainty of the sultan ^and ^cpl|lj 50 ii^ 
guarantee of the powers. 

"Before the conference rose, the plenipc^tentiaries subscribed 
a statement dealing with maritime belligerency which is known 
as tlje Declarf|j;ipj;^^of, Paris. Under this instrument (ij) priva- 
teering was ^abolished ; (2^ neutral flags were to cover the 
enemy's mefchandise, except contrabs^nd of war; (3) neutral 
goods*with the exception of contraband of war were not liaUe 
.to be captuied under the enemy’s flag; (4) blockades, to be 
binding, w^re to be effective. England thus abandoned her 
ancient doctrine of the right of search, as strictly interpreted. 

The United States signified its agreement with the three last 
articles of the IJeclaration, but declined to abandon privateering ^ 
Unless^all private property at sea mother than contraband were 
made exempt from capture. 

On April 8 'Wfalewski invited his colleagues to exchange 
ideas on various subjects. Belgium was rebuked for the licence 
of its press, Naples for the oppijessiveness of its government 
Cavour, the Vepresentative of Sardinia, availed himself of the 
occasion with much dexterity by raising the whole Italian 
question, and in a comprehensive memorandum invited the 
powers to talce it mto consieferation. They made no reply, 
but his action was significant. 

Bourqueney, the second French plenipotentiary, epigram- • 
maticaHy ren^rked to Count voh Beust, “ When one reads the 

. treaty of the 30th of March th^re is nothing to show which ft 
the* conqueror, and which the conquered “ It is a peace,*' 
commented Mefternich, “but not la paix de Vordrel*'^ Lord 
Desby interpreted the feelings of the country correctly when 
*hc said that he accepted the treaty without enthusiasm, but 
without opposition. It had undoubtedly failed to ’secure for 
the allissSthe advantages that a further campaign would have 
•probably won, the weakening of Russia still further* by the 
loss of Poland and Circassia, Atjthe same time the nation 
•became less eager for military enterprise when «it learnt frgm 

^ Beust, MimotreSt p. 162, * Mettetnich, Memories^ vui.f 395. • 
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CHAP, the lips of the chancellor of the exchequer that the war might 
be computed tq have cost England, in three years, no less la 
sum than ;^77,588,ooo. They felt too that something had 
been secUiecJ, more especially as England, France, and Austria 
had by a separate treaty, signed on April 15, given their joint 
and separate gjciarantees to the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman empire* The Russians quibbled disingenuously 
over the performance of the stipulations, declining to evacuate 
Serpents’ Island at the mcmth of the Danube or to accept the 
frontier *in Bessarabia as marked on* the maps befbre Ihe con-, 
ference, and even violating the letter of the treaty destroying 
the fortifications of Kars. , It needed all* Palmerston’s firfnness 
to bring them to reason, and he receivecj so little support from 
the French that he was compelled to administer a decided hint 
to Walewski that England would take her own line. Metter- 
nich was right ; it was not Id paix de Pordre. 

. After the Easter recess, the house of comnvons was in an 
acquiescent if not exactly aa enthusiastic temper. Such ^credit 
as could be given to the conclusion of peace wa? ^attributed ,tP 
..Palmerston, And though the legislative results of the session 
were meagre, and the government was defeated on one ca* two 
important questions, it could iQOt be said that when parliament 
was prorogued on July 29, the ministers were any weaker than 
they were on January i. Lord Palmerston’s popularity in 
Aejepunt^ all events,., still ran high, as was shortly to be 
demonstrated. In the house df commons his fnajority was 
somewhat precarious, and he was unable to prevent the defeat 
‘ of Russell’s national education scheme, which was in many 
respects an anticipation of thit of 1870. The bill want into 
femmittee, but the government^ after two nights’ debate, were 
beaten by a majority of 160 to 158. 

On the iSth, Spooner, member for Wantickshire, moved 
^ that the house should consider the grants for the endownjent 
of Maynoolh, and carried his motion by a majority of twenty-* 
six. He bbtained leave to bring in a bill by a majority of 
seventeen, and when an attempt was made to ptj^vent the 
second reading, the government, who supported the amend-., 
ment, were beaten by a majority of six. The bill was intended 
to^put an en<i to the Maynooth grant, but Spooner withdrew^ 
it^ &e (Jay after the last division, declaring himself quite 
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satisfied with the position of the question, “having had five CHAP* 
di^flsions in his favour Walpole’s motion on Iri^ education 
was also carried against the government by a majority df ten* 
Constitutional issues of importance were raised by tJie Wens^ 
leydale case. Relying on precedents, ministers allvised the 
queen to make Sir James Parke, recently a Baron of the court 
of exchequer, a life peer. Their aim was to strengthen the 
j appellate jurisdiction of the house of lords, which had to be 
jrecruitednrom peers who might be igmorant of the law. Th^ 
pe^sToudTy j^otested,^ howler, "agmnsl'IhVl^^ oPa life- 

member amc^g the hereditary nobility. Lyndhurst search- 
ingly Opposed the 'letters patent, and* in a powerful speech 
moved that it should be referred to a committee of privilege. 

It was found that no similar example had existed for 400 years, 
and though the government pleaded the maxim nullum tempus 
occurrit regiy they gave way before the report of the committee, 
and the peerage was conferred in the ordinary form.^ 

• In Jhe region of foreign affairs tjie CTimean war had left an 
after-swell, wh|cji affected British relatipnS with the United States. 

The American govtJmment entered a formal proteslt against the 
abolition of privateering, on the ground that it would g^ve an 
unfair advantage to .those powers which had large standing 
navies. Lord Colchester in the house of lords moved a series of 
resolutions generally condemning the Declaration of Paris. A 
long and important debate followeji, but the resolutions were de- 
feated by a nfejorit/of forty-six. While the war with Russia 
was in progress, American citizens had enlisted in the British 
army. The United States government declared this to be a 
violation both of American lavP and international law ; and 
though England made a full 'apology, the States were no6 
pacified, and the dismissal of Sir John Crampton, the ^British 
minister, on Juite 18, created such a feeling in England that 
had^not Palmerston, for once in his life, put Civis Romanus 
Into his pocket, hostilities would certainly have ensued. He^® 
was strongly urged, as a retaliatory measure, to dismiss the 
Americaqj' minister, Dallas, but a more cautious policy 
4)revailcd, and the difficulty was finally got over without a 
rupture. In the following year Lord Napier was received as 
minister at Washington. 4 9 

1 May, ConstituHonal History^ i., 296. « 
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CHAP* In cOTsequence of the cruelties of the King of the Two 
Sicilies, and <h|s disregard of the protests of both France ahd 
England, the French and English ambassadors were withdrawn 
from Napi^s on October 28, and a combined fleet of the two 
western powers was sent to the Bay of Naples. But these de- 
monstrations’ made’no impression upon the king, who knew that 
he was practically safe, as the fleets would hardly proceed to the 
extremity of bombarding Naples, especially when Russia had 
entered a counter-protest against the Anglb-French interven- 
tion, which was in direct violation of the principles laid down at 
the Paris conference. Nothing, in fact, was done ; and the Bour- 
bon dynasty continued its disastrous at Naples till *i86o. 

The autumn of 185C found England involved in a war with 
Persia. The shah having laid siege to Herat, conk'ary to all 
treaty engagements, and, as Palmerston suspected, at the insti- 
gation of Russia, war was decLared against him by Lord Canning 
^ on November i,and on the 22nd a combined naval and military 
force under the command oCSir James Outram was despatched 
from Bombay. The Persians were defeated points, and 

on March 4, 1857, peace was signed at Parts, the shah retiring 
from Herit, and undertaking not to meddle with the iiatcmal 
affairs of Afghanistan. He also agreed tc accept Great Britain 
as arbitrator in any disputes which might occur between himself 
and Russia.^ 

The budget of 1856 was introduced by Cornewall Lewis 
on May 19. After reducing the army arid na\^ estimates by 
17,000,000, he had still to face a deficit of 7, 000, 000, which 
was met by loans; so that, while no additional taxation was 
imposed, it was totally impossible to reduce the income tax, 
Vhich stood at a shilling and fourpence in the pound, a great 
disappointmtint to the public, who had been led to believe that 
with the termination of the war the tax wcmld be repealed* 
I Two educational measures of some importance were psf^sed 
^ before the end of the session. The Cambridge University btlf 
effected some useful reforms, though it did not provide foi the 
admission of dissenters to the university; and a ^pister of 
education was created under the name of the vice-president of tho» 
committee of council on education. The first step was taken 

# ^ ParlUtmenuSy Papers^ *1857: Correspondence Respecting PelaUoM wU)f 
Persia; Sirvjames Outram, The Persian Expedition^ ^ 
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^ ft^litating the retirement of bishops when disabled by 

pr sickness from the due disc^rge of their 4i>ties^ Thej^ 
were no^ at that time entitled to jpensions. feut Blofbheld, 
Kshpp of London, and Maltby, Bishop of tTur&ams were 
allotted retiring allojvances, the one of £6,000 a and the 
other of £4,^00 ; and in process of time a r^ular proportion of 
their ntcomes as a retiring pension was secured to all the bishops 
alike. * 

The •year 1857 opened welL There* was scarcely a cloud 
on the horizcffi. Yet it wa^destined to witness a fresh War and 
terrible strugjjlcs, a financial crisis of considerable severity, and 
the be|;inning of the ifiost important of those social and reli- 
gious changes which the last half of the nineteenth century 
witnessed.# Before these events happened, Comewall Lewis 
took the unusual step of introducing his budget at the beginning 
of the session. *He look off the “ war ninepence ** from the 
income tax, lowering it from sixteen-pence in the pound to 
sevenpcnce, and this reduction m^de it impossible for him to * 
effect any substantial remission of, taxation on tea, coffee, 
and sugar. Gladsfbne, who described the budget in private 
as “ the worst that was ever produced,” ^ declared that the 
relief to the tax-payer was iHusory; and he and Disraeli 
combined in support of a resolution, very adroitly worded> 
calling on the house not to sanction the financial arrangements 
for the ensuing year till measures had-been taken to provide 
against the ri?k of a 3 eficiency m 1858-59. The house declined 
to look so far forward. Comewall Lewis was regarded as a 
sound if not a brilliant financier, and on a division the motion 
was defeated J)y a majority of 286 to 206, 

Events were now impendihg in Asia which caused to b« 
neglected fiscal considerations.* The first of these Was the 
case of the Arrow, a “lorcha,” or vessel partly’ English and 
^partly Chinese in its rig. On October 8, 1856, while this 
•vessel was lying at anchor off Canton, and according- to some’ 

^ witnesses flying the British flag, she was boarded by a mandarin 
who caftipd off her crew as prisoners on a charge of piracy. 
t^The lorcha was owned by a Chinese merchant and, though 
commanded by an Englishman, the majority of the crew were 
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CHAP. Chinese. It was the custom at Hong-Kong, wdiere the Briiash 
representative, who was chief superintendent of trade, resided, 
foreigners not yet being admitted to Canton, to grant roisters 
to Chin^s6 vessels, entitling them to certain privileges of trade, 
r and authorising those which engaged in sufh trade to carry tSte 
British flag. They were granted annually, and the Arrow had 
obtained one, in September, 1855, which expired, it would 
seem, after twelve months.^ On what ground, then, the Arrow 
claimed the protectiorf afforded by the register does not appear, 
and in his speech in parliament Palmerston blinked the <Jues- 
, tion. He preferred to rest his statement on ac much surer 
ground, the insult offered to the British flag, which, henirged, 
Sir John Bowring, the British representative, wa% quite right 
to resent He contended, first, that the Arrow wj^s, for the* 
time being, a British vessel, and secondly, that the Chinese had 
insulted Great Britain by hauling down her flag. Lynd- 
hurst*s speech ^ completely disposed of the first branch of the 
‘defence; and it seemed that the second, in th&t case, must go 
along with it. FoV tf the lorcha was wrongfully fljing a 
flag, it could ‘be no Insult to England to compel her to lower it. 
However, Bowring thought otherwise ; he demanded an apology 
and insisted on the crew being released. On these demands 
being refused, Bowring directed Sir Michael Seymour in com- 
mand of the British squadron to enforce them. Seymour in 
October seized the ports which guarded the approach to Canton. 
Commissioner Yeh, the Chinese gbvernor of <^anton, sur- 
' rendered the crew, but Bowring determined to take advan- 
tage of the situation to make further demands on China, and 
reqqired that free admission <^to the town of Canton^ should 
be granted to British subjects, a concession whicK, though em- 
bodied in several treaties, the Chinese had hitherto evaded. Yeh 
was obdurate, and in November Seymour bctabarded Canton, 
The Chinese had recourse to reprisals, set fire to the foreign 
factories, and murdered a number of Europeans. ^ « 

When -the papers containing an account of these events 
were laid before parliament. Lord Derby, in the house of lords 

^ « V 

* Wrong, Life of Lord Elgin^ p. 91 aeq,; Walrond, Life of Lord ii., 

209; Part. Pafeta^ 1859, Corresppndence Relating to Lord Blgin^e Special 
Mmion. • . 0 

I^hates^ 1857, cxUv., X98-X200. • 
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op February 24 and^Cobden in the house of commons on 
the 26th moved votes of censure on the goverrtmeot dn the 
upper house the government secured a majority* ofi Jjiiny-six. 
% the commons on March 3 they were beaten hf a majority 
of sixteen and Palmerston determined to dissolve. He had ap- 
proved and defended the conduct of Bowring, and he went to 
the country with the popular crjf that the servants of the crown 
placed in difficult situations in distaift countries must be 
supported. Jle made the giost of the honour of the flag and 
the outrage.^ perpetrated by the Chinese. As usual he had 
shown himself a §hre^d judge of the national temper. He 
was completely successful. The appeal to the people went 
’triumphantfy in his favour. The Peelites and radicals suffered 
disastrously^; Cardwell was defeated at Oxford, Cobden at 
Huddersfield, Bright and -Milner Gibson at Manchester, Fox 
at Oldham, and Miall at Rochdale. By the end of April the 
prime minister%was able to meet the new house of commons • 
with majority of 70. ' * • * 

Lord Elgin* in ^e meantime hadlbeen sent out* to China in 
order to come to some satisfactory solution of our difficul- 
ties. •But before his arrival there, news had arrived which 
turned men’s mind^ in a difl^rent direction. The Indian 
mutiny had be|fun. When Elgin reached Singapore on June 3, 
1857, the revolt was iu full blaze, and he received an earnest 
request from|p Lord, Canrwng,^ the governor-general, to send 
troops to India. He decided at once to divert to Bengal the 
force intended for China. In July he himself followed, and 
on August 5 he arrived at Calcutta. Sir George Grey, the 
govemdr of Cepe Colony, also sent off in August two batteries 
of artillery, stores, horses, and #;£‘6o,ooo in specie. The 5,000 
men and materials of war thus opportunely placed at the dis- 
posal of Lord Canning probably saved India. 
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^ THE INDIAN MUTINY. <' 

» 

CHAP. The news that the Indian native ariry bad broken apt into 
revolt in the late spring" of 1857 came upon England like a 
thunder-clap. There had been mutterings of the storm fof 
some months past, and all through the earlier part of the year 
dii^affection was rife at some of the Indian military stations, 
where mutinous demonstrations had occurred. But the true 
character of the danger was quite unknowrt at hq^<^.and 
scarcely suspected in 'India itself. ' 

Yet the 'state of affairs in the Asiatic empire might well 
have ‘justified uneasiness.’^ During the preceding few years 
Iridia had been the scene of important events and critical 
changes ; and new territories of large extent had been incor- 
porated with the British dominions. After the dramatic close 
of thh Afghan war Lord Ellenborough had turned to further con- 
quests.^ In 1843 amirs of.Sinfl were called upon to sur- 
render their independent rule. On their refusal to comply, 
their country was annexed, after a successful campaign under 
Sir Charles Napier, and a brilliant victory against o^qrwhelm- 
cing numerical odds at Midni/ The seizure df Sind, which 
Napier described as " a advantageous, useful and^ hu- 

mane piece of rascality,” was followed By intervention in 
the affairs of Gwalior. The internal politics of the Mardthd 
principality were in disorder, and the maharaja was af the 
mercy of* a large and insubordinate native army. This force 
was defeated in two engagements and partly disbanded, and a 
body of native troops under British command, destined to pl^^ 
its part in history as the Gwalior contingent, was placed in 

cantonments ^near Siqdhih’s capital. 

# 

* Supra, p. 40. 
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• The next year tly court of directors, alarmed by Ellen- 
bctrough's adventurous policy, recalled him, an^ ^ipfAinted as 
his successor General Sir Henry (afterwards Vigcojint) Har^ 
dinge, who held office from 1844 to 1848. The adqiMistration 
ot this veteran soldier was no more peaceful than that of 
his predecessor ; and the Indian government soon found it- 
self involved in hostilities with, the great Sikh confederacy 
of the Punjab. The Sikhs were a njilitary and religious 
Hindu ^cct which had gradually* become the strongest 
power in NSrth- Western India. Under Ranjft Singli they 
established 5 kingdom which extended from Peshawar on 
the v^^st to the Sutfej on the east. On his death, the 
j<hdlsa, or military coujicil of the Sikh army, dominated the 
Punjab, and sought to extend its influence to British terri- 
tory. Organised on a democratic basis, inspired by religious 
enthusiasm, and trained by capable European officers, whftm 
Ranjft^Singh hf*^ attracted to his service, this Sikh host proved , 
the;^^t formidable body of adversaries Britain has ever 
had encounter in Asia. In December, 1845^ ^be khdlsa 
army, 60,000 strong, with a fine and powerful artillery, crossed 
the Sutlej, and the first Sikh war began. The invaders wqre 
opposed by Sir Hugh Gough,* the commander-in-chief, and 
desperate and* obstinately contested battles were fought at 
Mudki on December 18, Firozshah on December 2I, and 
Aliwdl on January 28, i§46. At Sottrdon on February lo 
Gough and rfardinge attacked* the Sikhs strongly entrenched 
upon the banks of the Sutlej, and drove them from their 
position with great slaughter and the loss of sixty-seven of 
their guns, 'fhe Sikhs were defeated in what Hardinge de- 
scribed as a “series of the mpst triumphant successes eve? 
recorded in the mi^jitary history of India,*' ^ a description scarcely 
justified by the facts ; for the hard-won British victories, except 
the Jast, were by no means decisive and were far from impress- 
ing the enemy with a conviction of their military inferiority. 
They agreed, however, to modify their warlike organisation, 
and to jreyeive a British resident at Lahore. 

So little were the Sikhs discouraged by the campaign, that 
Hardinge’s successor, the Earl (afUprwards Marquis) of DaF, 
housie (1848-56), was compelled to resume opetfitions agaiij^t 

^ Governor-Generars Proclama^m, Lahc»re, Febr. aa, 1846.^ * 
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CHAP. them. The second Sikh war began with Jocal disturbances and 
an outbreak e| Multdn ; and presently the khdlsa army caifte 
together agaiij, and once more engaged the British. An in- 
decisive battle was fought at Chilidnwdla on January 13, X84Q, 
in which both sides lost heavily. Gough was angrily attacked 
in England, and Sir Charles Napier was ordered out in haste 
to supersede him ; but before he could arrive the commander- 
in-chief had retrieved^his reputation and ended the campaign 
at Gujrdt on February 21, where the Sikhs were cortipletely 
defeated. Using his artillery with great skill aSid effectiven, 
ness, Gough was able to win this crushing victofy with very 
little loss on his own side. The Sikh ‘army was ilmost 
annihilated in the battle and the subsequent pursuit. The, 
Punjab was annexed by a proclamation issued March 29, 1849, 
and placed under a commission of able officers, who not only 
disarmed and pacified the Sikhs, but contrived in the course 
,of a few years to turn them into the most loyal g and contented 
•subjects of the British rdj in.Asia. ^ 

Dalhousie was a vigorous and able ruler, whp devoted him- 
self with unsparing zeal to the interests, as hfe understood them, 
of the Indian people. His viceroyalty was one of annexation 
and energetic assertiveness ; for he was impatient of the abuses 
of native rule, and he believed that the happiness of the subject 
populations could best be secured by placing them under direct 
British control. One of his important additions to the empire 
was that of Lower Burma in 1852. The‘cci'nt?y was badly 
governed by the King of Ava ; European merchants were ill- 
treated, and the British remonstrances were contemptuously 
ignored. The province of Pe^ was annexed by ^proclamation 
<§n December 20 to Aracdn and Tenasserim, the conquests 
of the first Burmese war. An irregular campaign followed, 
which ended in June, 1853, with the concessfon by the king of 
freedom of navigation on the Irawddy. Rangoon became, the 
capital of British Burma, and began to make a rapid advance* 
towards its present standard of population and prosperity. ’ 
Another annexation which attracted more attentjpn at the 
time was that of Oudh. The Mohammedan wazirs or ^ings of. 
|hj» country, cwriginally feudatories of the Delhi emperors, had 
for several generaticais.displayed the worSf vices of OrientaU 
soyereigply. Their government was abomihably oppressive and 
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coftnpt, and at the same time so feeble that they would certainly CHAP* 
have fallen before external attack or domestic rd»4!li6n, for 
the support of the English. Their fertile and popu^oqs territory ^ 
vgus in a state of chronic disorder and a prey to rapine, ^brigand- 
age, and violent aitorchy.^ Dalhousie, sonjpwhat against his 
own will, but pressed by the representations of the board of 
control and the directors of the«East India Company, decided 
to assume the administration of the ccnmtry. Colonel Ou- 
tran;, th*e resident at Lucknow, was* instructed to infcym the 
King of Oucfh of the revocation of the treaty of l8oi, which 
guaranteed Ifim British protection, and to submit for his signa- 
ture a new treaty of a more limited character. On the refusal 
pf the king to accept this instrument, a proclamation was issued 
on February 13, 1856, declaring that “the government of the 
territories of Oudh is henceforth vested exclusively and for ever 
in the Honourable East India Company”, The revenuel of 
the country wesce thus at the disposal of the company, with the . 
exception of an ample ^pension assigned the deposed ro}ral ^ 
family ; and Oudh passed under British administration to be 
subsequently incorporated with Agra in the lieutenant-go^iemor- 
ship of the North-west Provinces. 

Necessary and justifiable as these proceedings were, they 
roused considerable alarm among the Indian princes and great 
landowners. The Lucknow wazfrs had given the deepest cause 
of complaint to thejr maltreated ’subjects, but they had 
always been stt-cx( Uy loyal to* the English, and many of the 
chiefs were alarmed and disturbed by the dispossession of these 
faithful allies of the paramount power. In the years that pre- 
ceded the annexation of Oudh grave uneasiness had been^caused 
by other developments of Dalhpusie’s policy. Anxious to lose 
no opportunity of^transferring native territory to the company, 
and so extending the area of just and sound administration, 
the governor-general had made it known that he would regard 
state as “ lapsed ” when there was a feilure of natural heirs* 

This was entirely contrary to Indian law and practice, which 
gave tl;e# fullest recognition to the custom of adoption. In 
^pursuance of his policy, the governor-general seized the terri- 
tories of several of the Mardthd stat^, including those of Satdra 

• 

* Sleeman, A Journey through the Kingdom of Oudh in 1849*58, a 
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CHAP* in 1849, Jh^si in 1853. By an extension or applicatioiTof 
the same principle the adopted son of Bijf Rdo, the ex-peishwa, 

♦ subs^uently^destined to an immortality of infamy as the Nana 
Sahib, ^ Was^ deprived of the large pension which had been pajjd 
to the dethroned potentate from his depo^tion in 1818 to his 
death in 185^. IVfcreover, Bahddur Shdh, the representative of 4 
the Mughals, was informed that his successor would not be 
allowed to letain thq titular dignities and the shadowy sove- 
reignty in Delhi, which ^ere still enjoyed by the head of the 
house of Timur, • 

Thus some of the leading princelj^ houses *bf Nqjthem 
India, Hindu and Mohammedan alike, were smarting under a 
sense of wrong, and their agents were active in promoting dis-' 
content. Other causes contributed to the feeling* of unresti 
which was gathering strength, when Charles John, Viscount 
Canning, son of George Canning, succeeded Lord Dalhousie 
, as governor-general in February, 1856. Recent* western inno- 
#vations, and more particulariy the introduction of railways and 
the telegraph, had shocked and alarmed the natives, who were 
encouraged by the Brahmans to see in tfeese inventions an 
attack upon their religion. The fanaticism of the peopfe and 
the priestly caste had been rolised by the prohibition of satiy 
or widow-burning, the efforts to check female infanticide, the re- 
moval of legal obstacles to the remarriage of widows, the spread 
of European education*, and the execution of Brihmans guilty 
of capital offences.^ Military officers - in the British Indian 
service, inspired by an ill-timed zeal, had given much assist- 
ance to missionary enterprise, and had themselves endeavoured 
to make proselytes, going about “with the order-book* in one 
hand and the Bible in the othejr Rumours were circulated ' 
that the government intended to compel the people to embrttep 
Christianity by force or artifice, and to bring about the destruc- 
tion of the entire social and religious fabric of Hindu society.^ 

To all this must be added that the English had suffered con- 

• 

> Properly Uiandhu Panth Nana. For his memorial to thoeEiiast India 
directorif asking that the decision of the governor-general should be recon- ^ 
aideri^ ftoe Kaye and Malleson, Htsiftry of the Indian Mutiny (ed. x888), 

L 74* - * ^ 1 

Lord RobeirtI, Forty^neyeurs %n India, 1., 414 
^Kayv^^ MaJteson, Indian Uutlny, i., 552, 
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sidetable loss of prestige through the A%han disasters of 1841- 
42, and subsequently through the Russian war, «if*which^ very 
misleading accounts had been circulated. In the (jprfy psift 
oC^i8S7 chufidUis, or flat cakes of flour, were passed fin from 
village to village in* Northern India, perhaps as a sign of 
^ preparation for a rising, perhaps only to sow vagiife suspicion 
in the minds of the people. • 

The ferment among the civil population would have been 
powerless for injury, if it had^ not extended to the contingents 
of trained native troops, on which British dominion in India 
mainly^ restecJ. Th^ sepoy ^ armies had been increased in 
consequence of the recent annexations, and the European 
regiments diminished owing to the exigencies of the Crimean 
and China ^ars. At the beginning of 1857 the native troops 
amounted to 257,000 men, .while there were only about 45»ooo 
effective European soldiers of all arms in the whole of India* 
The disaffectioil was most acute in the Bengal army, which 
had for several years been in an unssptisfaijtory state of discipline. 
It was partly composed of Brdhmans and other high-caste men> 
who declined to render due subordination to their native oflScers 
if they* were of inferior standing in the social scale. Nor 
were the British officers of this force always equal to their 
critical duties," Promoted by seniority, many of them were 
enfeebled by age and long residence in a trying climate; 
there were generals gettingwon for eighty, ’sexagenarian colonels> 
captains well over fifty. ^ These*elderly warriors, as events sadly 
proved, often broke down under the strain of sudden emergency. 
Some of the most capable of the younger men, like John Nichol- 
son and* Herbert Edwardes, had left their regiments to accept 
« civil posts in the newly annexe^ provinces, or commissions in^ 
the Irregular corps^ecruited for the frontier districte. If India 
was saved for the empire, it was largely through the genius 
and ♦the daring energy of this band of officers arid offioSals, 
trained and inspired by the two great Lawrences, Henry, chief 
commissioner of Oudh, and his younger brother John, head of 
the compifesion of the Punjab. Almost alone am#ng the lead- 

* I* 

^The word should be written sip&hi according to the rules of orthography 
now officially recognised in the transliteratioi#of Indian nam^ ; but in this, as 
Tn some other cases, the Ejpelling consecrated by tradition aim usage has 
retained, • • . 
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CHAP, ing administrators of India, Sir HentyXawrence foresaw ^he 
apprqach of'Ae revolt, and warned the government to prepare 
for it.^ f c 

The ^Bengal sepoys were much agitated by the events |>f 
the first year of Canning's rule. The annexation of Oudh had 
been follo^ted by a land settlement, carried out with the ^ 
customary legal pedantry which insisted on assimilating the 
Indian system of tenyre to that of Great Britain. Many of the 
talukddrs^ or revenue collectors, who exercised ownership rights 
over tke villages, were dispossessed. There \^as a general 
sense of insecurity, which reacted upon tl^e Bengal regiments, 
largely recruited from Qudh. The sepoys were further per- 
turbed by efforts to induce them to serve on the frontier, in 
Burma, and in other regions remote from their own homes, 
culminating in Canning’s enlistment order of September i, 1856, 
which prescribed that all native recruits should undertake to 
, serve beyond the sea, “whether within or beyond the com- 
pany’s territories”.^ This* was regarded as another of the 
measures intended to bi^ak the caste of the* Indian troops, 
and tjring about their conversion to Christianity. The soldiers 
wore rapidly drifting into that state of panic which is oapable 
of driving Orientals to frenz^. Stories ‘were circulated that 
the dust of human bones was deliberately mixed with the 
grain sold to the army by government contractors. And then 
came a rumour, more alarming thap any other, which ran like 
wild-fire through the sepoy line’s in ths late autumn. The old 
Brown Bess musket was being replaced by the Enfield rifle, 
and then ew cartridges were lubricated in order to fit the 
grooves of the barrel. It was universally belieyed that these 
•Cartridge*?, which the men hajl to bite with their teeth, were # 
greased with a mixture of cow’s fat and pig^s lard. Thus* the 
soldiers of both religions were outraged by the thought of 
touching with their lips the fat either of the unclean pig or 
the sacred cow.* The government tried to allay the excite? 

^ Edwardes and Merivale, Life of Sir Henry Lawrence^ pp. 5O4-65; 568. 

^Itaeems tliat some cartridges lubricated with the ol^ectionibl^ compos!- 
tibii jbad actually passed into the hands of the troops before the issue was 
checked by the authorities. The evidence is however conflicting. See G. W. 
Forrest, Selection^ from State Piters in the Military Department of ike Govern^ 
i, 7, 8, eta ' Kaye and Malleson, i., ; and T. Rice Holmes, 

P^staty tfPhe Mian Mutiny (5th ed.), appendix W. ^ 
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meirt by publishing a djemical analysis of the cartfidge^greasei CHAP* 
ancf instructing the officers to assure the troops on parade^that 
the defiling ingredients were not employed. But^ the sc^ys 
were filled with terror and suspicion, and fit for any \4olettce. 

"Even then Canning ^nd his council and the commander*in- 
^ chief, General Anson, saw no^ occasion for special anxiety. 
Strangef still, their blind indifference to the portents about 
them was shared by many of the officers commanding the 
native re^ments, who retained (sometimes to the tragic close 
of their own fives) their patfietic confidence in the loy^ty of 
their men. • 

Yet* in that fafefuf spring of 1857 the danger signs 
were blowing thickly qver the lowering skies of Northern 
India. The sepoys in many stations had refused to receive 
the new cartridges, and at.Berhampur on February 25 there 
was an outbreak of open insubordination. The rulers of IncKa 
were at length aiarmed, as well they might be, for Bengal lay 
at the mercy of the native soldiess. Between Calcutta and 
Allahdbdd, 600 giiles up the Ganges, there were no Jiayonets in 
English hands save &nly those of a single regiment at Din^pur. 
Another British regiment was hastily ordered back from Burma. 

By the time it arrived* events wefe moving fast. At Barrack- 
pur, the cantonment near the capital, the 34th Native Infantry 
were on parade, when a sepoy attacked the adjutant, while his 
comrades looked on and ^some even assisted him. General 
Hearsey, the commandant, acted with prompt resolution, and 
the mutinous corps seemed for the moment cowed. But the 
disorder spread; incendiary fires occurred in various canton- 
ments ; ©Ificer^ were insulted by their men ; there were serious 
o disturbances at Ambdla ; and one of the Oudh regiments in ^ 
Lucknow made a putinous demonstration, only tq be at once 
disarmed by the commissioner and disbanded. Henry Law- 
rence had by this time fully grasped the situation ; but the 
commander-in-chief made no effectual preparations to cope 
with it The military revolt was imminent; but even then^ 
if vigoui; and energy had been displayed, it might have been 
quelled at the outset 

Such qualities were conspicuous^ wanting when* the dis- 
affection first blazed into a flame cl violent rebellion early jp 
May, 1857, at Meerul, forty miles from Delhi. At this lai^ 
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chap/ station there were two native regiment^ of infantry and orfe of 
cavalp;* ; but |liere were also a ^battalion of the ^th Rifles, a 
regiment of dragoons, and several batteries of European artillery. 
Unhappily the command of the district was held by General 
Hewitt, a hesitating veteran, painfully unfit to cope with ^he 
emergency which he now hac^to face. Eighty-five troopers 
of the 3rd' Native Cavalry had refused to receive thdr cart- 
ridges on parade. /They were tried by court-martial and 
ordered to be imprisoned Publicly degraded and’* stripped 
of their uniforms, in the presence of the whole ^garrison, they 
were then marched off to jail. This was on May a Saturday. 
European Meerut, unconscious to the last, spent the following 
Sunday as usual ; and as the hot afterpoon waned towards th^ 
brief Indian twilight, the design which had been brooding in 
the hearts of the sepoys took shape. With arms in their 
hands they assembled in an excited mass before their huts. 
Some of the English officers, observing the commotion, rode 
across to the lines, and were shot dowp. Then began a night 
of terror and massacre. The sowars of the 3rd, Cavalry dashed 
to the jail and set free their imprisoned corfirades. The sepoys 
rushid across to the European quarter, and were joined by 
all the rabble of the native city. Officers, civilians, women, and 
children were assaulted and murdered, the defenceless bungalows 
were attacked, and the ruffians of the bazaar kept up the orgy 
of bloodshed and plunder till morning. 

The mutineers went back to the lines, eager to make their 
escape from the scene of their crime. With deplorable weak- 
ness they were suffered to depart without a blow struck against 
them. The British troops were held inactive v^hile the muti- 
*-necrs hastened through the night to Delhi ; and the next 
morning their cavalry rode into that city^, with the infantry 
following. They had marched on the wings of fear, never 
doubting that the tramp of English horse and the rumble of 
English cannon would speedily be heard behind them. Buf 
there was’ no one to do with the cavalry and horse artillery at 
Meerut what Gillespie had done with the dragoons and galloper- 
guns at Vellore half a century earlier. Hewitt was incapable 
of giving a decisive order ; Archdale Wilson, his brigadier, was 
weighed down by the responsibility of protecting the stores and 
residents Meerut, and he too kept the froops inactive. The 
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deity was calamitous.. For though the conspiracy had been CHAP, 
lorfg preparing, it was without cohesion or unity. |vJt is p<^ible 
that if the Meerut rebels had been followed up .^at^once and 
d^troyed by the strong force in the European captcmmentSf 
the incipient rising ‘might have been checked. At least it 
would not have found a centre in the old Mughal capital, which 
became a rall3dng place for many pf the regiments of the Bengal 
army, as in swift succession they rose aga^st their officers, and 
hast^ed'to join their comrades in the* imperial city. ^ 

• The revolt spread rapidly through all the north-western 
provinces anfl Oudh, into Lower Bengal and Central India. 

Its most conspicuous figures were the JMughal princes at Delhi ; 

Nana Sahib at Cawnpoije ; his counsellor and coadjutor, TAntia 
Topi ; the ^dni of Jhdnsi, widow of the deceased maharaja of 
that state, who was deeply incensed because her adofHed son 
had been deprived of the right of succession ; and Kunwar 
Singh, a Rajput chief and landowner, who directed the trouble- 
some guerilla warfare iij Upper Bengal Except at Delhi and 
Cawnpore, the^rebels were not joined Iby the representatives 
of the older dynasftes, or by the more important native inlers. 

The Nizdm at Hyderabad stood by the English; so did the 
greater princes of Rdjputina and Central India. Sindhia, 
the most powerful of the Mardthd potentates, remained loyal, 
against the pressure of his own troops and subjects, through 
the influence of his prime minister, Dinkar Rdo, and Charters 
Macpherson, the political agent at Gwalior. The rebellion 
scarcely touched Southern India, and the Madras army was 
able to spare some useful regiments, and its best officer, Colonel 
James Neill, fpr the campaign in the north. 

But in the vast disturbed area, w^hich extended from the ^ 
alluvial plains of tjie Ganges delta to the north-v^est frontier, 
there were outbreaks and attacks upon Europeans everywhere, 
riots and disorders in the larger towns, and small sieges of 
isolated posts in which the English had sought refuge. Such 
was that of Arrah in Bengal, where a few residents with a 
handful pt Sikh troops defended themselves in a billiard-room 


1 Lord Roberts suggests that Hewitt and Wilson had some csteuse for not 
pursuing the mutineers, since their available ckivalry, the Carabineers, were few 
tn number, and largely existed of recruits witfi unbroken horses 
YeofM in India^ i., 90), • • 
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CHAP, against 3,000 irregulars under Kunwar«. Singh, who entrapped 
and nearly ttefitroyed a rescuing force of 400 British and Sikh 
soldiers sfttil^rom Dinapur, but was himself completely routed 
and drlVen off by a much smaller body under Major Vincent 
Eyre on August 2^ There were six main theatres of operations : 
Delhi ; Cawnpore and Lucknow ; the Punjab ; Central India ; , 
the rural districts of Oudh and Rohilkhand ; and parts of Upper 
Bengal and Behar, extending to the Nipdl frontier. The 
dramatic interest of the events connected with the siegqs and 
reliefs of the great cities have thrown into the biapkground the 
other episodes of the war ; but the operations ifi the MardthA 
countries were scarcely ess important, arid the guerilla cam- 
paigns in Oudh, Rohilkhand, and Behar were extremely pro- 
longed and trying. ^ 

At first, however, Delhi was the critical point When the 
Meerut mutineers dashed into the city, they made at once for 
the palace, that maze of rose-red courts and marble halls over- 
looking the shining reaches of the Jumna, where the princes* of 
the house of Timur kept up a phantom royalty with a vast 
retinue of retainers and disorderly dependalhts. Bahddur Shdh, 
the octogenarian king, was proclaimed emperor ; the rabble of 
the city was roused ; the coinmissioner; the commandant of 
the palace guards, and nearly all the other British officials and 
residents, male and female, were massacred, or made prisoners 
to be put to death a few days later. The native troops from 
the cantonments on the Ridge, outside the city, were marched 
down to the gates; but they too mutinied, and joined the 
rebels. Lieutenant Willoughby, with eight companions, held 
the powder magazine against a swarm of assayants, and then 
^ with splendid self-devotion b^ew it up and 2,000 rebels with it.c 
Delhi was completely in the hands of the insurgents ; and the 
revolted sepoys, many of them Hindus, were supporting the 
revived Mughal monarchy in the person of the feeble old 
**femperor," and his ambitious eldest son. 

The governor-general, however little he may have perceived 
the danger while it was developing, acted with pronylgtude and 
vigour when he at length grasped its character and magnitude. 
He Asked fbr large reinfc^rcements from England, and 30,000 
tpops were §ot ready ffor embarkation at once; he summoned 
pinfotvements to Bengal from Ceylon, Burma, and the southern 
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presidencies ; he ordered back to Calcutta^ as rapidly as possible, CHAP, 
tha troops under Outram set free by the successf^jj .close of the 
Persian war; and he took upon himself the rei^Mnsibility of 
requesting Lord Elgin to land in India the reginSlSil?^ tibicn on 
thtir way to China. * Yeh,” he' wrote, “ may wait ; l)ut Bengal 
with its stretch of seven hundred and fifty mflcs, from Barrack- 
» pore to Agra, guarded by nothing but the loth Queen’s, cannot 
wait, if the flame should spread.’^ He retained his sense of 
justice even in the excitement produced by the outbreak ; and 
he de*precated#unduc and excessive reprisals with the caftnness 
that earned him the sobriquet of Clemency Canning ” from 
some less able than. himself to temper with mercy the uncon- 
trolled and natural resentment kindled in English hearts by 
the news of^the first massacres. “ I will not govern in anger,’’ 
said Canning. On July 31 he issued an order, intended to 
check the summary executions of sepoys suspected of mutiny 
or of complicity Jn the murder of their officers.® 

. The commander-in-chief received urgent instructions to 
hurry all available troops to Delhi apd* the other threatened 
cities. But there were great difficulties. Transport was de- 
fective, roads were bad, and the only railway was a short line 
of 120 miles from Calcutta to Raniganj. The troops sent up 
from the coast jpst managed to secure Benares and Allahdbdd, 

Neill with his regiment of the ist Madras Fusiliers rescuing 
the European residents and inflicting stem vengeance on the 
rebels. Anson collected Between 3,000 and 4,000 troops at 
Ambdla and marched upon Delhi, but died on the way on May 
27. He was succeeded in the command by General Barnard, 
who reached Badli-ki-sarai, six miles from Delhi, on June 8, 
and found 30,060 of the rebels, sftrongly entrenched, to dispute • 

*his passage. The insurgents wdre defeated with the loss of 
twenty-six of their ^ns. Barnard’s force, however, *was unable 
to attempt the assault of the great city, with its vast circuit of 
massfve walls and fortified gates, defended by a powerful artil- 
lery, and by many thousands of the trained sepoys. Who were 

1 Lord 2 !^n deserves all credit for so promptly diverting to India th^ Chinese 
Regiments; but it was Canning who suggested the transfer. See MS. Corres- 
pondence of Lord Canning, quoted by Kaye an^ Malleson, L 44i 1 and R, Gar- 
]iftt*B paper in Engl. Hist. Review ^ xvi. (1891), 739, • ^ ^ 

» Parliameniary Paper sf 1857-58, p. 94 seq., , ^ 
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CHAP, daily receiving accessions to their nutnljers. The British oould 
only entrench themselves on the Ridge, and await reihfo^rce- 
ments ei|her from Bengal or the Punjab. On July 5, General 
Bamaid djed : he was succeeded by General Reed, and he, owing 
to ill-health, hanc^ over the command to Archdale Wilsofi a 
fortnight later. Some further additions of native and European 
troops brought Wilson’s force up to about 6,500 men. But it 
was still far too weak to attack the city, and could only cling 
grimly to the long, low, natural mound that lies just beyon 15 the 
ramparts of Delhi, itself besieged rather than bdiieging, preyed 
upon by sickness and the fierce Indian summer, und constantly 
engaged in beating bacl^ the attacks of the rebels who sWarmed 
out of the city against the little garrison of the Ridge. 

Elsewhere the English were struggling against terrible odds. 
At Cawnpore the command was held by Sir Hugh Wheeler, 
a* general of seventy-five. Believing in the fidelity of his 
sepoys and the loyalty of the Nana Sahib, y^ho kept a kind 
of court at Bithiir, a few miles distant, Wheeler had been* in 
no hurry to take adequate precautions for , defence. When 
he did prepare to make a stand, he chosd the wrong position. 
Instead of selecting the magazine near the river bank,, a build- 
ing easily fortified, he withdrew the European troops and 
residents to a rude and hasty entrenchment constructed near 
the barracks. It was a flat open field, with a low mud wall 
round it, and a few bungalows and other buildings inside. In 
this miserable enclosure nearly goo persons, of whom 400 were 
women and children, were besieged on June 5 by several thou- 
sand mutineers and other armed natives, commanded by Tdntia 
Topf undefthe Nana Sahib’s direction. The dj^fence, hopeless 
from the first, was maintained with desperate tenacity for three# 
weeks: th^ women behaved as heroically as the menj and 
every attempt of the besiegers to carry the place by assault 
was baffled. But the garrison was wearing away undqr ex- 
haustion, thirst, the heat of the sun, and the hail of bullets thAt 
swept O'frer theilow wall. On the 27th they entered into a 
capitulation with the Nana Sahib, who agreed to send them 
doiyn the river under safe conduct to Allahibdd. ?Deeds 04 
treachery and bloodshed, almost unparalleled in their infamy 
Md horror, ^ere tho s^uel to this agreement When the 
£ngU4i«)^£^<^hed the place of embarkatioh they were fired upott 
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by ♦he Nana’s troops, many were killed as they endea- CHAP, 
vodred to push off into the stream. <The male survivors, ej^:cept 
two officers and two soldiers, who escaped to tell tjie tale 
the siege, were brought back to the town and shot ; {he^omen 
and children were thrust into a small ill-kept prison-house, the 
Bibigarh, and spent eighteen days of terrible privation and 
suffering before the end came. Qn the night of July 1 5, when 
the relieving force was approaching, the ymed ruffians of the 
Nan^ hfe sepoys refusing to do the* work, were sent among 
these women &nd children and hacked them to pieces. In the 
morning the doors of the slaughter-house were opened, and the 
bodies ’were thrown* “ the dying with .the dead,” ^ down a well 
ijear by, . 

The dcMipairing garrison of Cawnporc had in vain sought 
help from Lucknow, for there also the English were themselves 
in dire extremity. Sir Henry Lawrence, who had long foreseen 
the rising, was prepared for it ; and he knew that if no other . 
place were attacked the old capital of the kings of Oudh was 
certain to becojne a core of the retw'llion. The residency, a 
substantial building of brick and stone, with its outlying jtenc- 
ments, Avas entrenched and fortified. At the end of May the 
Oudh regiments revolted, and aH the outlying stations peissed 
into the hands? of the enemy. Lawrence, with the English 
residents and troops to the number of about a thousand, and 
some 700 faithful ’ sepoys and native pensioners, after fighting 
an unsuccc^ful action at Chinhat, retired into the residency on 
June 30. Two days afterwards Henry Lawrence, the statesman, 
soldier, and saint, who asked only that it should be recorded of 
him tha^. he had “ tried to do his duty,” was mortally wounded 
, by a shell. The command passed to General Inglis, who main- • 
tained the defence jn the spirit of his predecessor. ^For eighty- 
seven days the garrison held out against a host of besiegers, at 
one time computed at 60,000 men. The area of the enclosure 
tiras small, and the bazaar of the city came close up to its 
walls, so that the assailants were able to firej|^ght down into 
the residency grounds from the roofs and upper rooms of the 
^ native houses. They were well supplied with cannpn, and 
their batteries were worked at the shortest range by trained 

f * • ^ 

^ Inscriphon on the Memorial at Cawnpore. 
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CHAP, sepoy artillerymen, while skilled engineers drove covered ^ays 
close- to thfe defences and mines under them. But all ^the 
assaults were repelled by the garrison, which never faltered or 
lost cofirE^, weakened though it was by Hie enemy’s fusill|de 
and by the ravages of disease. They had counted on being re- 
lieved by^ the end of July ; but it was not till September 25 , 
that a British force appeared in Lucknow, and when it did 
come it was not st’-ong enough to raise the siege. 

T][ie relieving column was commanded by Henry Haijelock, 
a fine soldier, who in forty-two years of varied service had never 
yet found full opportunity for displaying his powers as a strate- 
gist and a leader of men. Recalled from Persia, he landed at 
Calcutta on June 17, and was immediately sent up the country ip 
command of the column designed to relieve the cities of Hindu- 
stan. On the 30th he reached Allahabdd, and a week later he 
st&rted for Cawnpore with a body of 1,500 European infantry 
and some volunteer cavalry, which had been preceded, a week 
earlier, by an advance detachment unper Major Renaud, with 
300 Sikhs .and 400 of the 84th and Neill’s Madras Fusiliers. 
The* march in the hot season with inaddltjuate transport was 
toilsome and costly. On July 13 Havelock’s first battle was 
won at Fatehpur, where the rebels were scattered, losing eleven 
of their guns ; and they were again defeated® in two actions 
on the iSth. Havelock pressed on, and wearied as his soldiers 
were they marched fourteen miles that night, and the next 
day encountered the Nana, with over 5,000 m^n and eight 
guns, drawn up to dispute the entrance to Cawnpore. Have- 
lock had no more than 1,100 infantry, 300 Sikhs, and a 
handful of the chivalry volunteers. His troops w^re failing with 
fatigue, and some of them die 5 of sunstroke and exhaustion on* 
the field of battle. But the British soldiers^ had heard rumours 
of the Cawnpore butcheries, and nothing ccjuld stop them. They 
carried the enemy’s guns and drove the sepoys before theip in a 
furious rush. The Nana fled ; and Havelock’s wearied followefs 
tottered into Ofcwnpore, to look down into the well where the 
stHl uncovered bodies of the 200 murdered women and children 
met their gaze. It was too late to save them — not too late for 
s^al vengeance. Some^of those who had taken a prominent 
part in the iftassacres/ high-caste Brahmans and Mohammedan 
^fficer«,* were forced by Neill under die Ifish to clean the 
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blood from the walls^and floors of the Bibigarh> and then 
e^tfecuted. • ^ 

But there was little time to linger in Cawnpore ^either for 
revenge or for repose. On the 20th, Havelock, with ^cjlve guns 
atid 1,500 men, of whom 1,200 were Europeans, marched out 
towards Lucknow. He defeated the rebels in two engagements, 
but his small force, weakened by pholcra and dysentery, had to 
fall back without getting into touch with the beleaguered resi- 
dency. Further unsuccessful attempts were made on August; 
4 ana ii, and*on the i6th at Bithur, 4,000 of the sepoys,* whom 
the Nana Sa4iiib had rallied, were routed. On the 29th, how- 
ever, the exhausted’gaA*ison had to receive a letter from Have- 
lock telling them that he had no hope of reaching them Jfpr 
another twenty-five days, and advising them to perisl#sword 
in hand rather than negotiate.^ In great depression, and 
suffering much from the miseries of the siege, sickness and 
hunger,^ the giy-rison yet held out for another month. On 
September 15 Sir James Outram. arrived in Cawnporc with 
orders to take^ over the command /rom * Havelock : for the 
government of India, if it could not support its officers, knew 
how to.supcrscde thom.^ The supersession was unaccompanied 
by one word of ackgowledgmcnt for the heroic energy with 
which Havelock and his minute army had fought against the 
marauders of Oudh, the rebel sepoys, fever, cholera and the 
sun. Outram, “ the Bayard of India,” was more generous than 
his employers. He* issued a divisional order the day after his 
|rrival at Cawnpore, in which he waived his superior rank, left 
to Havelock the command of the column for the relief of Luck- 
now,^ aud intimated his own intention of accompanying the 
force in his civil capacity as chief commissioner of Oudh, tender- < 
ing bis military services to Havcfock as a volunteer. 

Havelock's anJ Outram's army, reinforced by*two British 
regiments and two batteries of artillery, was 3,179 strong 
♦ 

1 Marshman, Memoirs of Sir H, Havelock^ p. 383. , 

2 Rations had been reduced, though there was in feet t sufficient Hipply of 

grain, unknown to Inglis, to sustain the garrison for months. See General 
Innes, Luctnow and Oudh in the Mutiny, pp. 146-49, etc,, and Innes's personal 
statement to Mr. T. Rice Holmes given by the latter in his Indian Mutiny (5th 
ed.), p. 279. f ^ 

• s Kaye and Malleson, iii., 3^5 ; but see also Fofrest, Indian Milknyt ii„ 5# 

*^ir F. J. Goldsmid, life of James Ontram, ii., 221, 22a • • 
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when on September 20 it again crossed the Ganges and 
marcl^ed along the familiar northward road through Oudh. ©n 
the 23rd tj^e relievers were in the suburbs of Lucknow, It took 
two moife days of hard fighting, and much loss of life, including 
that of General Neill, before they could force their way through 
the swarming streets of the great city to the bailey guard of the 
residency, see the shot-riven ^banner of England still waving * 
from^he tower, and ^ amid a scene of tumultuous emotion at 
length enter the enclosure. But the relieving force, diminished 
by the loss of 700 men since it left Cawnpore, tras unab*le to 
bring away the women and children through <f.he city and 
suburb^, still held by a horde of rebels ttnd* mutineers, directed 
by^he fanatical Mohammedan maulvi ofFaizdbad, who showed 
considfe*able military skill. The investment continued, but the 
reinforced garrison was now able to occupy a much larger 
extent of ground adjacent to the residency ; and though con- 
stantly attacked by sap and mine, it was well^able to hold its 
own until finally relieved by Sir Colin Campbell nearly two 
months later. Outram was content to remain quiescent, know- 
ing when he entered Lucknow that Delhi, She heart and centre 
of the rebellion, had already falleni* , ^ 

Through the long summer the British troops outside the 
Mughal capital held their position on the Ridge. Too weak 
at first to do more than beat back the sorties from the city, 
they were gradually reinforced. The most valuable assist- 
ance came to them, not from Calcutta 'but from the north. 
The Punjab, newly annexed and inhabited by a warlike popul^ 
tion and half-tamed tribesmen, was administered and defended 
by the ablest body of officers and civilians in the Briti^ Indian 
service, with John Lawrence stt their head. Tfiere was great ^ 
danger of a^Sikh rising, and oVan attack from the frontier 9lans 
and the Afghans. Even Lawrence hesitated for a moment, 
and was disposed to hand over Peshdwar to the Amir^Dost 
Muhammad in return for his assistance, withdraw the British 
fronti^ fo the Indus, and send down every available bayonet 
and sabre to the relief of Delhi. But Herbert Edwardes, John 
Nicholson, Neville Chamberlain, Montgomery, ancf Sydney 
Cotton, the ardent and daring spirits of the border province, 
argued for a*bolder polic^, and they were encouraged by thp 
govempi^general, who bade Lawrence * 4 iold on to Peshdwar 
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to the last ”, The plan of action, settled in council^ two days CHAP, 
after the receipt of the news of the Meerut outbreak; was carried 
into effect.^ The Punjab was strongly held ; the mutifiies of the 
sqpoys at the principal military cantonments were eceiffetically 
suppressed ; the arSenals at Phillaur and, Ferozepur were 
secured ; help was accepted from the loyal Rajas of Patiala^ 

Jhind, and Nabha, who put their Sikh troops at the disposal 
of the government; and Nicholson, whose commanding per- 
sonality 'exerted a magnetic influence over the natives^ swept 
tjhrough the country at the head of a movable column, sternly 
suppressing disorder. The first of the Punjab reinforcements, 
the Guides, a fine corps of frontiersmen, left Mardan three 
days after the Meerut mutiny, and entered the camp^ before 
Delhi on June g, having marched at the rate of twenty-seven 
miles a day for three weeks. 

On August 14, Nicholson at the head of a strong body of 
the Punjab troo*ps arrived on the Ridge. The operations there • 
had gone on slowly; men and oflflcers* suffered severely from 
sickness, and Gtne^l Wilson had seriously thought*of abandon- ^ 
ing the siege altogether. Nicholson infused fresh energy into 
the besiegers. Their force now amounted to about 8,000 
effectives (there were 3,000 in hospital), of whom 3,700 were 
British. Preparations for the assault were pushed on with 
some vigour, though still too slowly for the impatient spirit of 
Nicholson, who chafed at Wilson’s dilatoriness and was “quite 
prepared,” as he avowed, if the general still hesitated, “ to appeal 
to the army to set him aside and elect a successor The 
long-delayed assault took place at dawn on September 14. 

The attacking^parties were sent. forward in four columns. The^ 
first led by Nicholson, stormed the breach which had been 
made by the canrfon at a strong angle of the wails called the 
Kashmir bastion ; the second attacked another breach at tho 
ivatfir bastion; the third passed through the Kashmir gate • 
which was daringly blown in by a small party of.engineers 
under Lieutenants Home and Salkeld ; and the fourthf was to 
enter the city by the Lahore gate on the western side. This 

1 See Roberts, Foriy-one Years in India, i., 66 seq, ; L, J, Trotter, Life of 
^okn Nicholson, ch. xvii. ; Bosworth Smith, Lord^Lawrence, ji., 9, 44, etc. 

* See Nicholson’s lettv to Lawrence of September xx printed in BoswdPth 
Smith’s Lord Lawrmce, and in Trotter’s yohn Nicholson, ch. xxii. • • 
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CHAP, detachment was repulsed, but the others«forced their way inSjde 
the line of ramparts. Nicholson determined that the Lahore 
gate must be captured from within, though the only approach 
to it was tby a narrow lane, with sharpshooters firing do^ 
upon it from the windows of the houses ahd the parapet of the 
city wall. And here Nicholson himself was mortally wounded 
as he led his men to an unsuccessful attack on the gun which 
commanded the passage. 

It ,was not till five days after the original assault that the 
^ Lahore gate was taken. Fighting their way through the streets, 
the assailants reached the palace and gradually^ mastered the 
city, though not before isi4S officers and men had been slain 
in the process of capture. Bahddur Skdh, the puppet emperoF, 
fled with his sons to the tomb of his ancestor, Hfimayun, six 
miles beyond the southern gate of Delhi. From this refuge he 
was taken, with a promise that his life should be spared, by 

• William Hodson, a Punjab officer of reckless flaring, who had 
done good service wl^h a' corps of icregular cavalry. The 

* emperor was subsequently tried by court-martial for treason 
and Qomplicity in murder, and deported as a state prisoner to 
Rangoon, where he died on November 7, 1862. On (he day 
after his surrender, Hodson dragged oul the Mughal princes 
from Humayun’s tomb and was escorting thdm to the city 
when, fearing as he alleged that they would \>c rescued by the 
furbulent crowd of armed Mohammedan .spectators, he caused 
them to descend from their palanquins and shot them dead 
with his own hand.^ It was but one of many deeds of blood 
which conquered Delhi witnessed ; for heavy indeed was the 
retribution that fell on the guilty city, and martial law, not 

^always discriminating in its ^ wrath, hurried hundreds of its 
citizens from their wrecked and pillaged homes to the gallows. 
Even Outram suggested that the rebel capital should be de- 
stroyed and left to desolation like the ruined Hindu cities 
beyond its walls. 

The capture of Delhi and the first relief of Lucknow were 

• 

* G. H. Hodson, Hodson of Hodson^s Horsey pp. xvi and xvii, ^and 224. 
Hodson*8 statement that the slaughter of the princes was justified by his situa- 
tion watt not noaepted at the time or afterwards by those best competent 
jftige. See Bosworth Smith, Lord Lawnttce, ii., 50f ; Roberts, Forty’^one Years 
tndiaT\?t 250 . 
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the^ turning points of the mutiny After September the 

tide turned steadily. Reinforcements were pouring in, aUd the 
English gradually re-established their authority through one 
after another of the wide tracts of territory in lyhicfi it had 
been shaken or destroyed.- Much, howevei^ still remained to 
be done, and there was hard fighting in store for the local 
troops and the regiments coming in from England and the 
foreign stations. The operations were now directed by a single 
mind Early^ in July Sir Colin Campbell had been apijointed 
commander-in-chief in India. He was an officer of sixty- 
five, wjio haS seen much active service, and had distinguished 
himself in command o^ the Highland-Brigade in the Crimea — 
a good soldier, methodical and judicious, if a little slow and at 
times overtareful. He reached Calcutta on August 17, and 
busied himself with the preparation of reinforcements for the 
north-west districts. Transport was still difficult, and it was 
not till Novemtfer i that he was able to move from Allahibdd 
towards the Oudh capitals. • , 

On the 3r(i th| commander-in-chief arrived at Cawnpore, 
He had at his disposal about 5,000 men and thirty •guns, 
includifig a naval brigade, under Captain Peel of the Shannm^ 
and a column 2,500 stfong, which ^ad marched down from Delhi 
under General* Hope Grant and dispersed the rebels at Agra. 
But other enemies were gathering from the south. The Gwalior 
contingent, the drilled force of native troops nominally in the 
service of Sindhia, had revolted, and were now under the com- 
mand of Tdntia Topi, the Nana's former minister, and the 
most able military leader on the rebel side during the entire 
campai^n.^ Gampbell left a detached force to hold the bridge 
across the Ganges against the ^idvancing Gwalior insurgents, 
and* pressed on for Lucknow, believing, erroneously,® that 
Havelock and Outram were in mucK worse straits for supplies 
fhatf was actually the case. On the 12 th he arrived at the 
Alambagh, the outlying fort which had been held by^Outram’s 
detached corps since the first relief. But the progress of his 
force through the suburbs and the devious streets was slow 

s 

' With the possible exceptions of the Oudh maulvi and the Rdni of Jhdnsu 

Hugh Rose thought that the Mardthd prihces§ was ** thetbest and bravest 
military leader of the rebala • 

« See p. i47» note a. • • ^ 
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CItAP, und difficult The city was full of p&laces, mosques, puWic 
buildings, aiid enclosed gardens, which were strongly fortified 
and ha^ ^o be captured in detail On the i;»th the residency 
was reache«i|^nd by the 22nd the women and children had 
been removed, and the garrison withdrawn, with the exception 
of a force left behind to hold the Alambagh under Outram. 
Havelock died just as the withdrawal was accomplished on the 
24th. No one of the heroes of the mutiny left ^ deeper 
impression upon the minds of his countrymen than this puritan 
soldier of sixty-two, who had prepared himself^ by a life df 
strenuous action, of profound study, anc^ of religious meditation, 
for the opportunity which V^nly came to him just before the close. 

The commander-in-chief, with his* convoy of women and 
children, and invalids, marched back towards Cawn*pore, where 
he was badly needed. In his absence, General Windham, 
whom he had left in charge of the town, had been worsted in 
• an engagement with the Gwalior mutineers ; and an army of 
25,000 men under Tantia*Topf and the Nana now lay across 
the road from Lucknow. * Campbell sent hip si^k and wounded 
and the women and children to Allahiibdd, On December 6, 
by which date his force, strengthened by reinforcements from 


England, reached a total of S,ooo infantry, 600 cavalry, and 
thirty-five guns, he attacked and completely defeated the rebels, 
scattered the whole Gwalior contingent in disorderly flight, and 
pursued them for miles from the •scene. of the engagement 
Nana Sahib himself managed to escape; but his guns and 
baggage were taken, and many of his followers were driven into 
the river or cut to pieces in the pursuit. With Cawnpore once 
^ more in the hands of the British, the reconque^t of the Doab 
was undertaken by Sir Colim and his lieutenants, and in the 
early days of January, 1858, the rebels w 3 re beaten in *two 
engagements in this region, and the commander-in-chief was 
free to proceed in earnest to the pacification of Oudh, and the 
re-capture of Lucknow. 

Upon that city the Oudh rebels were being gradually pressed 
bade Outram, who had held out against all their attacks in 
the Alambagh, was on their flank and rear; a Ghurka army 
of 9,000 mei^ under Jang Bahddur, the staunch ally of the 
Bliglish in Nip^l, was* marching down upon them from the 
General Franks, with a force of 3,000 Ghdrkas and 
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2, Jbo Europeans, was approaching from the east, after clearing CHaf 
the Benares division, and re-establishing British *authoilty in ^ 
the country north of Allahdb^d. On February aSi^Sir Colin 
hjniself advanced from Cawnpore at the head,^^ powerful 
army which had been swelled by numerouii drats from Cal- 
cutta to 19,000 men and 134 guns. With Jang Bahadur’s and 
Franks* contingents Campbell ct)uld dispose of over 30,000 
troops ; but his forces were none too large for the work before 
them, inhere were computed to be 150,000 fighting ^len in 
and about Lucknow, of whom nearly two-thirds were trained 
soldiers. Tlfe city^was strongly fortified, barricades and bas- 
tions were erected in the main streetsf and many of the houses 
were loopholed and equipped for defence. The series of 
assaults befan on March 3, and was conducted along several 
different lines of advance. • After the outer ring of works had 
been broken down, there was severe fighting in the streets, 
which continued for several days, while the fortified buildings • 
were gradually battered 4n or carried at the point of the bayonet. 

Not till the 2 i%t vjas the entire city* with the citadel securely 
occupied. # • 

Th& capture of Lucknow, though it did much to re-establish 
British prestige, did 'not put an end to the disturbances in 
Oudh. By an unfortunate error, the best troops of the in- 
surgent host had been allowed to escape from Lucknow with 
arms in their hands .and s® were enabled to resume hostilities 
in the rural districts. A miscalculation, even more serious 
in its results, was the publication during the last days of 
the siege of a proclamation by the governor-general on March 
20 confiscating all the lands of the province, with the exception 
of those belonging to persons whg) immediately surrendered and 
could prove that ^hey had not “ murderously sh«d ” English 
blood. This wholesale measure of sequestration, which exas- 
peracted the entire land-owning population, was gravely con- 
demned by Outram and by John Lawrence, who urged that the 
time had now come for amnesty and lenient treatment. “ No 
mutineer” said Lawrence, “ ever surrenders ; for directly he is 
caught he is shot hr hanged.” At home, too, Cannihg’s pro- 
clamation was severely criticised. ..Lord Ellenborough, who 
had become presidenj of the board of cohtrol, commented up^ 
it in an angry and intemperate despatch which he sefi^ out at 
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CHAP, once to the governor-general, and then aUowed to be publisHbd. 

VII. •jTfjat 4 :he proclamation was a mistake was also the view of Ae 
new Derb|f cabinet, and Disraeli announced in the house of 
comment tlmt its policy did not meet with the approval of hgr 
majesty^s government, an opinion which after acrimonious dis- 
cussion ^ was jiltimately endorsed by the house of commons. 
Canning, however, though much mortified by this treatment, 
was neither compelled nor expected to resign. The directors 
of the East India Company passed a resolution of conficlpnce 
in him, and Ellenborough retired from the board of control. 

The hostile comments on the confiscation orddr seemed to 
be justified by its immediate conscqueAccs! Disregarding its 
limitations and concessions, the talukdt^rs and barons of Oudh^ 
and the chiefs of Rohilkhand and the neighbouring provinces, 
including many who had previously refrained from active parti- 
cipation in the revolt, now joined in the sporadic warfare which 
.was maintained for several months after the fall of Lucknow. 
Scattered bands of the mutinous soldiery, armed clansmen, feudal 
retainers, and the budmaehes or disorderly clviracters of the 
towns^ and villages, gathered round the Nina, and other local 
leaders, and had to be followed up and dispersed in •detail. 
In Behar a separate campaign was undertaken against the 
Rdjput chieftain, Kunwar Singh, who gathered a large force 
about him, and gained several successes against British detach- 
ments. After his death on April 23, J 858, his followers kept up 
a harassing guerilla war, baffling the slow British columns by 
the swiftness with which they moved through the jungles. At 
the suggestion of young Sir Henry Havelock, who received the 
baronetcy his father did not live to enjoy, detachments of 
‘^mounted infantry were organised to pursue the elusive bands, 
which were eventually hunted down and dispersed. 

In Rohilkhand, where the Faizibdd maulvi organised and 
led the defence with energy and determination, the commander- 
in-chief carried on operations on an extensive scale through the 
spring of £858. On May 5, at the head of an army of 7,600 
men, he defeated the rebels in a hard fought battle at JBareilly. 
A mc^th later the maulvi was killed in an Mtack on a loyalist 
raja, ajud Campbell leaving Rohilkhand iquiescent, was able 

• • * ft 

* > For tho debates in parliament on the Oudh proclamation and Lord Ellen- 
bofOiigh*t^6q>atch, «ee if^ra, p. x67r 
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to %et about the final pacification of Oudh. The task was CHAR 
long and arduous. The whole province was eovereA with 
fortified castles and strongholds, and was pervaded by detached 
bjnds of insurgents, amounting in the aggregate to oyer^lfojOOO, 
with 30,000 or 40,060 of the drilled sepoys jimong them. Sir 
Colin went to work with systematic method, though with per- 
haps an excess of caution, and a neglect of those expedients 
by which alone it is possible for regular .troops to cope effect 
ually with a scattered and mobile enemy in a difficult coun- 
try. The problem was not wholly dissimilar from that which 
the British irmy had to face, forty-three years afterwards, in 
South Africa. A .Wies of “drives,". to use the term current 
later, was arranged, and.the province was swept by a number of 
converging^colurnns acting in unison, which gradually cornered 
the rebels on the northern frontier. Many of them surrendered ; 
others were driven into the pestilential jungles of the Terai* or 
perished among the mountains of Nipal, where the inhabitants , 
assisted -the British trgops to huat them down. The Nana 
Sahib w^as am©ng the last of the fugitives, and .the English 
missed the satisfaftion of sending this bloodthirsty an^ per- 
fidious^scoundrel to the gallows. He is commonly thought, to 
have died of fever in the jungld, though it was long rumoured 
that he had escaped to Tibet, or was hiding in India.’ 

The operations in the north-west provinces employed Sir 
Colin Campbell (novy raised to the peerage as Lord Clyde), with 
the largest European force in India, during the whole of 1858, 
and it was not till the early part of the following year that he ^ 
was able to leave Hope Grant to complete the pacification of 
Oudh. •Meaawhile a more exciting campaign had been carried 
on in the region south of the ’Jumna, under the leadership of" 
^ir»Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord Strathnairn), a general whose 
activity of movement and tadacal daring were as conspicuous 
as the commander-in-chiefs calculating caution. From the 
\)eginning of the mutiny there was great unrest in the MarAthd 
principalities. At Indore, though the Maharaja Holkar was 
himself |oyal, like most of the greater chiefs, his troops mutinied 

t 

*Sce Holmes, Indian Mutiny , p. 534 n. "Mr. Perceval Landon in Under 
the Sun (1906) gives reasons for believing thtX Nana Sahib, the connivance 
Jang Bahadur, was allowed to live in eoncealment in Nip&l, and that he iftay 
have been alive in 1885, or perhaps even later. « • 
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in July, 1857, and murdered the European and Eurasian* in- 
habitants. The resident, Colonel Durand, marched through 
Malwa with a small column, inflicted several defeats upon the 
rebels ind,, succeeded in maintaining the English foothold ^t 
Mhow, through ^he autumn and wintef. More formidable 
was the rising in Bandelkhand. At the western extremity 
of this district, Ganga Bhai, 4 he RAnf of Jhdnsi, in the weeks 
immediately succeeding the outbreak at Meerut, induced the 
sepoy troops and populace to rebel, seized the fort, put to death 
the Europeans, and caused herself to be proclaimed ruler of the 
territory which under Dalhousie had “ lapsed ” to * he company. 
Stirred by the example of the fiery Mardthi princess, most of 
the chiefs of Bandelkhand declared against the English, and the 
whole province was in great disorder. There were ‘mutinies of 
the sepoys at Sdgar and Jabalpur;, the disturbance extended 
intb the Deccan, and only the firmness and swift resolution of 
Major Davidson, the British resident at the court of the Nizdm, 
aided by the loyal co-operation of the minister, Sdlar Jang, 
kept the great city of Hyderabad, with its hordes of armed 
Mussylmans, from joining the insurrection. There was one 
critical moment on July 17, 1857, when a violent mob assembled 
to attack the residency ; but the Madras regiments stood firm, 
and a volley of grape from the guns of their "artillery saved 
Southern India from sharing in the revolt. 

To subdue the Central Indian rebels it was decided that a 
column of Madras troops should march from Jabalpur across 
Bandelkhand to Bandu ; and that a Bombay force should 
simultaneously advance from Mhow through Jhdnsi to Kalpi 
on the Jumna, to which place Tdntia Topfs levies hnd the 
^remnants of the Gwalior contyigent had withdrawn after their 
defeat at Cawnpore, Sir Hugh Rose arrived at Indore to^ 
take command of the Bombay oolumn on December 16, 1857. 
Two regiments of European infantry, and one of European 
cavalry were included in a command which all toid was well 
under 5,000 men. On March 21, 1858, the column arrived 
before Jhinsi, where, behind the precipitous rocks and gowning 
granite walls of the fort, Ganga Bhai had established herself 
with nearly 11,000 armed followers. The fort was fiercely 
b<jpbarded frfr severat day^ ^ When the ramparts had been* 
Efficiently battered, Rose determined to assault. But on the 
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3isl TAntia Topf, witlj 22,ocx> mutineers and rebels, appeared 
a few miles in the rear of the besiegers. Leaving a pjrt of 
his force to hold the garrison of the fort in chfck, Rose 
turned swiftly upon the new assailant, and in a dashing battle 
a^ctwa, in which he made brilliant use of his cavalry, com- 
pletely defeated him. Two days afterwards JhAnsi was carried 
by assault, and the RAnf, with §, few attendants, rode away 
to join TAntia Topi at Kalpi. Directing his march upon that 
place, Rose again came upon the rebel leader and on May l 
inflicJed a second severe defeat upon him at Kuncfi, and 
shattered as }^is troops were from marching and fighting in the 
sun, he followed the retreating cnem3j close and pressed on to 
Kalpi. TAiitia Topf marched out to meet him ; and on the 
22nd there .was another severe battle. The skilful use of his 
cavalry and guns again gave Rose the victory. Kalpi was 
occupied, and both Rose and the conamandcr-in-chief believed 
that this phase gf the campaign was at an end. 

- But the undaunted RAni had gn audacious scheme in re- 
serve, She persuaded 'f Antia Topi to, retire to Gwalior, where, 
as she knew, the distflfected population and the MarathA leaders 
were v^ith diflficulty kept by Sindhia and his minister from 
joining the insurrection. The loyal maharaja marched out to 
oppose TAntia ."^opi, but his army went over to the rebels; he 
himself had to flee to Agra; and TAntia Topi and the RAni 
entered his capital, seized the fortress, the treasury and the 
arsenal, and proclaiifled the Nana Sahib as peishwa amid the 
acclamation of the populace. Rose, reinforced by some troops 
from the south and east, marched, as rapidly as the heat and 
the condition of his soldiers would permit, into Sindhia’s country. 
On June the 17th, one of his detached columns under Brigadier- 
Grenfral Smith appeared to the south of Gwalior, and beat back 
a fierce sally by the garrison. ^ In this engagement the young 
MarAtha heroine, whose fertile brain and valiant heart had 
dost the English so many'lives, lost her own. Dressed like a 
man, the RAni of JhAnsi charged with the cavalry of the Gwalior 
contingent, and was killed in the rout by a sword-stroke from 
a trooped of the 8th Hussars. Two days afterwards Rose won 
another battle and then entered the city, and his troops stormed 
Jheir way up the steep and rugged ^cliffs fcom whieh the migh^ 
fort towers above the^plain. TAntia Topi, with the R^<j SahiR 
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CHAP, the brother of the Nana, and the bravest of his followers s*me 
thousj^nds strong, with thirty guns, fled towards the desertf of 
Rdjputdna, hotly pursued by the British. The chase was long ; 
for Tifltia^ Top{, with a constantly diminishing company of 
followers, doubled and twisted in front of tJie pursuing columns, 
and he was not captured till April, 1859. He was tried by 
court-martial, and hanged op the 1 8th ; for his courag^ and 
indomitable resolution could not save him from the doom he 
had earned by his participation in the infamies of Cawnpore.^ 

The war was over ; but there was much to be done and 
many marauding bands to be followed up and dispersed before 
order was restored, and jcivil government *and public Security 
gradually re-established in the disturbed districts. The process 
was not complete till the close of the year 1859, *^*^4 
time the government of India had undergone a sweeping change. 
According to the popular rumour current in the bazaars before 
the mutiny the rule of the company was destined to end on the 
hundredth anniversary of the battle of Plassey, June ;23, 1757. 
As a fact it Jasted a little more than a year longer. On August 
3, 1858, the India bill of the Derby cabinet^as passed, and the 
East India Company ceased to be the body nominally .respon- 
sible for the government and* the protection of 200,000,000 of 
Asiatics.^ And on November i, 1858, the queen’s proclama- 
tion announced to the people of India that the territories, 
possessions, and executive powers of the company had been 
transferred to the crown. The proclamation declared that the 
government would henceforth be carried on by the viceroy in 
the name of the queen ; that all treaties and engagements made 
by or under the authority of the East India Compaay would 
be observed ; that “ no extensions of our present territorial 
dominions”^ would be sought; that the rights, dignity,, and 
honour of the native princes would be respected ; that full 
religious toleration would be maintained ; and that nether 
race, creed, nor colour would impose any legal disability upoft 
the queert’s Indian subjects, nor debar them from opportunities 
of suitable employment in the public service of the empire. 

*For the dosing stage of T^ntia Topi’s career, sec Holmes, Indian MvHny, 
P- some points are given firom the* unpublished papers of Sir Richard 

Meade ; and Kaye and MaU^n, v,, ^50 seq. ^ 

* <For the provisions of the bill and the transaftions in parliament which 
yreceded*ift see infra, p. 167. 
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THE TRANSITION CABINETS. 

The verdict •f the constituencies in the general election of the CHAP, 
spring of 1857^ seemed*to give Palmejrston a free hand to deal 
with the Chinese question on the lines he had already laid 
down. As«Boon as affairs in India allowed ministers to turn 
their attention to the matter, they proceeded to make fresh 
representations to the Chinese authorities, no doubt expecting 
either a pacific solution or a prompt submission in face of the 
warlike measures which Great Britain was now prepared to 
undertake. In this expectation they were disappointed. The 
difficulties with Chiifci continued throughout the remainder of the 
existence of the ministry, and outlasted that of its successor, nor 
were they finally disposed of tiH after Palmerston^s return to 
office in the suf imer of 1859. 

By September 20, ^857, Lord Elgin, after his excursion to 
India, found himself again ^at Hong- Kong. Concession to the 
British demands was still obstinately refused, and hostilities 
were inevitable. On December 28 the bombardment of Canton 
began and lasted nearly thirty hours. The French plenipoten- 
tiary, Baron Gros, directed the French admiral to co-operate 
cordially with Sir Michael Seymour. The city was in the « 
hands of the alliea by the middle of January, i8j8, and yas 
given up to pillage. Commissioner Yeh was taken prisoner; 
and4hen followed a short lull in the military and naval opera- 
tions, while the proposals of the British and French commis- 
sioners were forwarded to Pekin. But no satisfactoty answer 
was received, and Elgin determined to cany the war closer 
to the centre of the imperial government The alljed fleets 
were ordered to the Peiho, and ‘the Taku forts, covering the 
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entrance to the river, were destroyed, feeing that the hostile 
force^was pushing up further and threatening the capital |Wielf, 
the Chinq^ government yielded, and on June 26, 1858, Elgin 
'was abl« to conclude a treaty at Tientsin, which in appeafanpes 
conceded tfie more important of his demands, and allowed 
consuls to be appointed at the treaty ports and a Brifeh, 
to be stationed in Pekin. The peace was not destined to be 
permanent ; and the treaty itself led to fresh disputes, whicl\ 
invo^.ed further warlike operations on a mere extensive scale. 
It wai? not till more than two years after the Tientsin airange- 
ment t’ the final settlement was reached.' ^ 

Before returning to England, Elgin found time to visit 
Japan. He there concluded a treaty which secured some 
privileges for British subjects^ But the real intere.-j' of his visit 
lies in the impression which the country and its inhabitants 
made on him.^ “A beautiful country, a moral people with 
habits of cleanliness and neatnoss, unspoiled byjuxury or extra- 
vagance: a paternal government • a filial people: peace within 
and without: no want*: po ill will among classes: this is what 
I find in Japan after one hundred years’ exclusion of foreign 
trade and foreigners.” , 

Both the country and the ministry we^c too deeply absorbed 
throughout the session of 1857 in Indian and foreign affairs to 
spare much attention to domestic legislation ; one highly im- 
portant reform was, however, accomplished. The great legisla- 
tive measure of the year was the dfvorce ^ct, creating a special 
court for the hearing of petitions, and thus placing redress for 
matrimonial wrongs within the reach of those who could not 
afford the expense of dissolving their marriage by rpeans cf 
a private act of parliament. A striking summing-up by Mr. ^ 
Justice Maule in a bigamy case at the Wan^ick assizes in 1845, 
the report o*f a royal commission, and bills introduced in 1854 
and 1856, had prepared the public mind for some such altera- 
tion of the law. The bill, especially that clause which enabled* 
the guilty parties to marry again, was vigorously resisted by 
Gladstone, who was much influenced in the matter by Bishop 
Wilberforce, first on the second reading and then tlause by 


^ See infra^ p. 178. 

^ ‘ Lawrence Dliphant's Lord Elgin in China and ^afant and Waldron an^ 

Wrortg’%liiOffraphiea of Lord Elgin. • 
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claiAe in committee.^ flThe number of speeches which he made CHAP, 
ih fcciritnittee is said to have exceeded a hundred. Blft his 
efforts were in vain. Palmerston declared that the biH must be 
if the house sat till October, and passed it was. A 
tjOTtJon for divorce ^as now, therefore, plac^ upon the same 
footing as any other civil action* To prevent abuse, the first 
decision of the court was te be provisional, confined to a decree 
ni^i^ taking effect by a certain date if the.queen’s proctor did 
not inter^^ene. Proof of adultery was considered sufficient to 
sqpure the divorce of a wife, but a woman could not divorce her 
husband unlcis she could prove not only adulrery but also 
cruelty or dc icrtion.* The clergy generally refused to recog- 
njse the lelfgious validity of the act, and declined to marry 
a divorced person. 

The close of the year \vas marked by a financial crisis, 
which had its origin in America, due lo the over-issue of paper 
money. In 'October the bank o. England raised its rate of 
discount to 8 per cent. 3ut the crash cfime notwithstanding. 

On the 27th the JLiverpool Borough Bank suspended payment. 

The example was fSllowed by the western bank of Scotland. 

On November 9 the bank of England raised its rate to 10 per 
cent The city of Glasgow bank ahd Messrs. Sanderson, Sande- 
man, & Co., clo» d their doors on November 1 1 ; and next day 
government was obliged to come to the rescue and suspend 
the bank charter act of 1,844, thus enabling the Bank of 
England to increase its circulation by the issue of additional 
notes to the amount of ;£’2,ooo,ooo sterling. At the close of the 
day the reserve in the bank had sunk to ;£’s8i,ooo. Confidence 
^was restored; but serious and widespread suffering had not 
4x:en averted, and the year endc^ gloomily enough with dis- 
tress at home, rebellion still unsubdued in India, and.fighting m 
the far cast 

Wihen parliament re-assembled for the session of 1858, it 
Whs felt that India had the first claim upon its energies. The 
government of the East India Company was believed to have 
been decisively tested and found wanting by the events of the 
previous year. There was a gei^ral demand, which few out- 

1 Gladstone also wrote strongly against the bill/in the Quarterly 
Hb subsequently republishc^ his article in his Gl^aningSi vi«, xo6. See alfltf 
Mor ley’s Gladstone ^ 568-72. 
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iHA^. side the circle of the directors and thein friends ventured tcPdis- 
putef^ for thfe complete extinction of the company's territorial 
rights and executive powers. Palmerston therefore framed a 
bill infended to put an end to the dual government of India 
which had exis^d since 1784, to abolish the board of control, 
and to transfer the company’s governing powers to the crown, 
or rather the cabinet. A council f#r India was tp be estab- 
lished. The president was to be a member of the imperial 
government ; the council was to be composed of eight persons, 
who had been directors of the’' company or civil or military 
officers in India, or had been long resident in that part of the 
world. The bill was opposed in an able {>etition presented to 
parliament on behalf of the director's and drawn up by Jolyi 
Stuart Mill, who perhaps forgot for the moment that he was a 
philosophic radical, and only remembered that he held high 
office on the staff of the monopolist corporation.^ Mill op- 
posed the proposed changes mainly on the ground that the old 
system had on the whole been successful, and that thor one lltaw 
suggested ,was experimental and dangerous, s^tnee it was likely 
to place the affairs of India at the merfey of the ministry of 
the day and the parties at Westminster.^ The philosopher of 
the India House was answtered by the philosopher of the 
caWnet.^ Sir George Cornewall Lewis effectively traversed 
Mill’s history and logic ; and the popular feeling was with the 
government in desiring to extinguish the anomaly which al- 
lowed an immense empire to be under the direction of a body 
of traders. The motion for leave to bring in the bill was carried 
by a'majority of 145 on February 18. 

It was for the time Palmerston’s last triumphs In the 
months that succeeded his great personal victory at the polls, he^, 
^eemed at^ the height of his .popularity and power, and pfiight 
ell have been tempted to a little of that arrogance by which, 

the Greeks thought, successful men provoked the wrgith of 
[leaven. Certainly Palmerston displayed a good deal of the 
insolence of success at this period. His cynical levity was never 
more pronounced, and even at the crisis of the Indian peril he 

^ He was examiner at the India House, and one of the secretaries in the 
poUttcal depar^ent. 

o * The petitiwi is given'in full in Part, Dsbatest cxlviii.. Appendix. 

History of Modern England^ ii., 140. ^ 
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ha 4 answered the urgent representations of the queen for the chaK 
rapid despatch of troops by flippant raillery. With evenfmore 
than his customary contempt for decorum, he coinfemed the 
I^ivy seal, vacated by the retirement of Lord H^rrfiwby at 
the close of the year 1857, on the Marquesg of ClanHcarde, a 
^ whig nobleman whose private character was notoriously bad. 

“ Nothing,” wrote Greville, “ has damaged Lord Palmerston so 
much.” His overbearing demeanour, and.thc ill-temper he now 
so oftcn’displayed, had gone far to impair his influence in the 
house, even with his own followers ; while the tories and the 
Manchester liberals were as bitterly opposed to him as ever,* 
and were always wilHflg to sink thejr own rooted differences 
^n order to assail the vgorous old statesman who had defied 
and bafflcfi them so often. 

His numerous enemies found the opportunity to bring about 
his fall before the Indian Bill came on for second reading. In the 
first month of 1858, a month which witnessed the marriage of , 
tUe queen’s eldest daughter to Frederick, eldest son of William, 

Prince of Prus^’a, the future German. Emperor, th^re occurred 
a sudden and violent strain in the relations between the IJnited 
Kingdom and France. On January 14 an attempt was made 
to assassinate the French empeft)r as he was driving with the 
empress to the ^aris opera. Three explosive bombs were thrown 
at the carriage, and though its occupants escaped unhurt, some 
of the bystanders were killqd and others wounded. The leading 
conspirator, an Italian named Orsini, was captured, tried, and 
executed. But it was known that the conspiracy had been 
planned by foreigners in London, and that the bombs were 
manufactured to their order at Birmingham. These two facts 
were quite sufficient to rouse French indignation to fever heat. 
England was required to renounce her right of asylum, and to 
alter her law of conspiracy. The demands were made i^ dicta- 
torial and insulting terms by Count Walewski, the French foreign 
Ininister. Several colonels of French regiments presented ad- 
dresses to the emperor, filled with offensive vapouring against 
England, and asking to be led to London that they might 
hunt down the assassins in their dens. ^ 

By these foolish outbursts the anger of the English people 
^was provoked in turn, and on this occasion Palflierston failed 
^ altogether to responfl to the popular sentiment Ta the very 

II * • • 
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CHAP, intemperate despatch from Walewski of# January 20, 1858, ^he 
foreign secretary, Lord Clarendon, sent no answer at all ; and 
at the same time Palmerston introduced a conspiracy bill 
more 01^ le§s in conformity with the French demands. The 
bill, making consp^acy to murder a felony punishable by penal 
servitude for life, was not in itself unreasonable ; but the idea 
that it had been introduced at French dictation raised such a 
strong feeling gainst jthe government that when the bill came 
on for second reading on February 19 an amendment bj’ Mijner 
Gibson, which was practically a vote of censure, was carried by 
' a majority of nineteen. Palmerston, who was alufays friendly 
with Louis Napoleon, ai)d found his Wiendship very useful, 
probably thought it better to run the ?^isk of defeat, which he, 
hoped soon to retrieve, rather than to forfeit the support of an 
ally who, only the following year, ^ was destined to do him 
exCfellent service. He trusted, besides, to secure the passage of 
,the bill by making it known that Walewski had disavowed the 
langfuage of the French colonels. But the prime minister had 
underestimated the public anger which had been roused by 
the aiyogance of the French and by his owfl attitude ; and the 
^e^ult of the division was received with satisfaction out of 
doors. • • 

On Palmerston*s resignation the queen sent for Lord Derby. 
But Derby had missed his great opportunity in 1855,* and it 
was never repeated. He made proposals, as a matter of course, 
to his old colleagues, the Peelites ; neither Gladstone nor the 
Duke of Newcastle would join him. Disraeli himself, when 
the board of control was vacated by Ellenborough, made a 
personal appeal to Gladstone.^ It is clear that Gladstone had 
- no insuperable objection at this time to acting with Disraeli, 
beyond, perjiaps, the feeling that there wa» hardly room, for 
both oLthem in the same cabinet. At any rate he refused the 
board of control which was pressed upon him. But his subse- 
quent action seems to show that had Derby obtained a majority* 
at the gen6ral election of 1859, Gladstone would have joined him. 

By March i the new government was formed. Derby was 
prime minister, Disraeli chancellor of the exchequer arid leader 
of the house of commons, Malmesbury foreign secretary, and 

e ^ The DMtt was mstde known in an authentic manner for the first time 
Mf. Mortor’* Oiadtionet i.i 5^7t vrUw Piwaeirs letter of May as is printed. 
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Spencer Walpole again became home seci^tary- I^rd Stanley, CHAP, 
eldest son of the premier, was colonial secretary ; Sir Firoerick 
Thesiger, created Lord Chelmsford, became chancellor ;^General 
Peel was secretary-for-war, Sir John Pakington first lord of 
the admiralty, Lord Ellenborough president of the board of 
control, Joseph Henley of the board of trade, and Lord John 
Manners, first commissioner of public works. Lord Eglinton 
was lord-lieutenant of Ireland. The new prime minister on tak- 
ing office had his hands full. Strained relations with France, the 
crisis in India, and standing hostilities with China, formed a 
serious arraj^ of buginqps for a weak government to undertake. 

The prime minister, in a speech delivered in the house of lords 
t>n March i, summed up the difficulties of the government with 
a clearness* and fulness which covered the whole situation. He 
was mistaken in thinking that the difficulties with China would 
be settled speedily. But he was right in anticipating that the 
Emperor Napoleon would be only too glad to make up the“ 
quarrel over the Orsini incident * Walewski apologised, and 
explained awajf hi^brusque language! Persigny, the obtrusi;^e 
and ill-mannered French ambassador, was recalled and succeeded 
by Marshal Pelissier, Duke of Malakoff ; and though the ac- 
quittal by an EnglisK jury of a Frenchman named Simon Ber- 
nard, indicted tor complicity in the Orsini murders, in which an 
Englishman had been killed, caused a temporary recrudescence 
of French indignation, the cloud blew over, and Lord Derby 
was left free to consider how he should deal with the Indian 
question. 

Among the objections which had been urged against the 
India bill of the last government was that when a regular war 
— such as the contest in Asia 4iad now become — was raging, 
the time was not stitable for changing the machinery of govern- 
ment. This was Lord Derby’s own opinion ; but as leave to 
jntrbduce the bill had been carried by an overwhelming major- 
ity in the house of commons, he felt that he could not defer the 
consideration of the subject. Disraeli accordingly, on March 
26, movw for leave t6 bring in a bill which is supposed to have 
been the work of Ellenborough. It placed the management 
of Indian affairs in the^hands of a secretary of ^tate who was 
1:o be assisted by a^ council of eighth members, nine to fee 
nominated by the crown and nine to be elected, four b^^holders 
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of India stock and persons who had served in India, and live 
by th^ citizen^ of London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, and 
Belfast. ^ 't'hese provisions with regard to the constitution of 
the councilnvere recognised at once as impracticable and some- 
what dishonest. Afraid to prolong the political and territorial 
prerogatives of the company, the government were anxious to 
give those w’ho represented it.^ financial interests a highly influ- 
ential voice on the netV board. The concession to the electoral 
principle was pronounced, even by radicals like Bright, to be 
the merest clap-trap ; for the representatives of the great 
moneyed and mercantile communities ojf the Unitiid Kingdom 
would naturally be much* more concerned for the interests of 
their own clients than for those of the peoples of India. 

The bill was received with general disapproba*iion. The 
failure of their first important measure was so obVious and 
complete that it looked as if the Derby government would be 
wrecked at the very outset of its career. Such might have 
been its fate, if its adversarid^ had really desired to compass its 
downfall. But there was*no unity for the n]om6nt in the ranks 
of the opposition, and nothing would have suited them less 
than to be compelled at this juncture to reassumc office. ' They 
would with difficulty have found a leader ) for Palmerston was 
still under his cloud of temporary discredit, was on very bad 
terms with Lord John Russell, and was more than ever disliked 
by the radicals. On patriotic, as well as personal grounds the 
liberals were unwilling to push the government to extremities ; 
for it was felt, as Lord John Russell said, that it would be 
disastrous, with affairs in the east as critical as they were, to , 
make an India bill an incident in the contest of partfes. To 
save his own friends from the embarrassment of a victory, 
Russell suggested that before proceeding witH the bill the house 
should, after the approaching Easter recess, lay down its prin- 
ciples in a series of resolutions. Disraeli gladly accepted*’thq^ 
compromise and would have been willing even to allow Russell 
to ftame the resolutions himself, a derogation from ministerial 
responsibility which the liberal statesmatl declin^ to^support 
The resoltitions, as laid before the house by Disraeli, affirmed that 
the government of India should be transferred to the crown, that 
the powers of the com'iAny and the coiuj of directors should^ 
be ^x^feed by a se^etary of state, assisted by a council of 
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not less than twelve or more than eighteen members, a majority CHAP, 
of whom should have qualified by a statutory terip of H^ian 
residence or service, and that the council should Ijp partly 
nominated by the crown, and partly elected by holders of 
Indian stock and persons who had served in Indii 
^ There was a general consensus of opinion* in favour of the ^ 
resolutions, and these were adoptc^ as drawn up by the govern- 
ment, with the exception of the provisions as to election which 
were left purposely vague. The bill based on these propositions 
was read a second time on June 24, and became law on August 
22. The cory^rol of Indian affairs was vested in a secretary of 
state, who was to assisted by a council of fifteen, eight ap- 
pointed by the crown, and seven by the court of direction of 
the old company. Subsequent vacancies were to be filled up 
alternately by the crown and by the council itself. In the bill 
as originally passed, several alterations have since been made. 
Vacancies are filled up by the crown alone ; and members of ^ 
the council, instead of being appointed for life, are appointed * 
only for a term /)f years. . * 

Between the iiftroduction of the resolutions dnd the de- 
bates un the bill itself a curious episode occurred. In March, 

1858, Lucknow had, been taken, and in anticipation of this 
event, as alresJy stated,^ Lord Canning had drawn up the 
confiscatory proclamation addressed to the talukdars of Oudh, 
on which Ellenborough had commented in an angry letter. 

The despatch when*publislied was generally condemned ; and 
in spite of Ellenborough’s resignation to save his colleagues, the 
opposition insisted upon throwing the responsibility for his 
"action upon the cabinet as a whole. Lord Shaftesbury’s vote 
of censure in the house of lords was defeated by a majority of ^ 
nine. A similar rgotion in the commons, proposed by Cardwell, 
which at first seemed to threaten the existence of government, 
end^ by strengthening their hands. After the news arrived 
Trom India that Sir James Outram heartily disapproved of the • 
proclamation, member after member rose on the liberal side of 
the house to beg Cardwell to withdraw his motion, which finally, 
on the firgent advice of Palmerston, he consented to do. On 
November i, the governor-general issued another and very 


* See p. 153, 
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CHAP, different proclamation, announcing thaf in future all acta of 
VIH. ^1^^ ^rtdian government would be done in name of the sove- 
reign aloi^ ; ^ and before the end of the year Lord Clyde was 
able to rnnounce that the rebellion was virtually extinguished. 

Anothef of the late ifiinistr/s legacies in external affairs 
Vas successfully disposed of by diplomacy. The Cagliari^ a 
Sardinian vessel with two English engineers on board, and 
manned by carbonari, who released some Neapolitan prisoners 
from the island of Ponza, was captured by a Neapolitan sc^uad- 
ron. She was carried to Naples, and the crew, the Englishmen 
among them, thrown into prison. This occurred ip 1857 when 
Clarendon was foreign minister. But he did nothing, knd it 
was left to Malmesbury to compel Francis 11 . to release the^ 
Englishmen and to pay compensation to the amount of ;^3,0C)0. 
The Cagliariy which had been arbitrarily confiscated, was sur- 
rendered to this country rather than to the* Sardinian govem- 
^ment. Malmesbury won a conspicuous diploqiatic success. 

The tentative rapprocJument between Gladstone and the 
tory leaders was illustrated by the interesting mission to the 
' Ionian Islands which <jladstone accepted cin the autumn of 
1858 ‘ The offer was made to him by Bulwer Lytton, .promi- 
nent alike as novelist, dramatist, orator, ,and man of fashion, 
who had succeeded Lord Stanley at the colonial, office. Glad- 
stone’s Peelite friends tried to dissuade him from accepting the 
high commissionership of the Ionian Islands. But on this oc- 
casion he disregarded their advice, and set out from England 
in the month of November, returning to this country in February. 
The islanders had set their heart on annexation to Greece, 
which was ultimately conceded to them in 1863, and ,ivere in 
«no mood to listen to the envoy’s admonitions onf the merits 
^ of constitutional reform when \he British prptectorate, estab- 
lished in i8ll;, terminated. Gladstone’s mission had produced 
no practical result ; but it showed at least that he had no |in- 
wilKngness to act with Lord Derby.^ A like tc&tijpaony had*' 
been |;iven^in the budget debates, in which Gladstone appeared 
an advocate for the government, defending Disraeli’s financial 
statemmt against the strictures of Cornewall Lewis. ^ It was 
mged that in order to meet a deficit of ;f4,ooo,ooo, the chan- 

# 1 See nt/re, p, 158. 
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c6lfor of the ekchequef should have kept the income tax, atithe CHAP, 
existing level rather than suspend the war and ifiilitaiy^fcmds 
and postpone the payment of exchequer bills. Glacfetone was 
opposed to any dealing with the income tax which would be 
inconsistent with hfs own earlier promises^ and he therefore- 
actively supported Disraeli in taking ofif a penny. 

A ministry without a majority of the house of commons 
behind it is supposed to be ineffective for legislation ; but the^ 
,,Defby- 0 israeli government during its short tenure o^ office 
accomplished a good deal. In this eventful session of 1858 the 
house removed one of the last remaining disabilities inflicted 
upon the race from wfiich its leader.had sprung by enabling 
i^^Jews to take their seats, in parliament. In 1847 Baron Roth- 
schild was elected the colleague of Lord John Russell in the 
representation of the city .of London, and in 1851 Alderman 
Salomons, another Jew, was returned. Both were held dis- 
qualified from fttting and voting so long as they declined to • 
take the oath of abjuration, “ on the tr\\e faith of a Christian 
In 1858 Lord John ^^ussell introduc( 3 d a bill to give relief to 
Jewish members of parliament, which passed its firs 4 and 
second •readings without a division ; but in the house of lords 
the operative clause was struck out. The commons, therefore, 
appointed BarOn Rothschild to serve on the committee to draw 
up reasons for disagreeing with the lords’ amendments, showing 
that they regarded l^im as a member of the house though he 
had never taken the oath of abjuration.^ The peers gave way, 
and agreed to a compromise by which either house was em- 
powered to determine by resolution the form of oath to be 
administered to persons of the Jewish religion. The house 
of commons not only passed th^ resolution eqjpowering Jews 
to take the oath fti the modified form, but turned this into a 
standing order. Baron Rothschild took his seat on July 26. 

It vkls not till 1 866 that both houses passed a bill, intendoi for 
tl^e relief of Roman catholics rather than Jews, which provided 
a new form of oath for all persons, with the omission of the 

^spencer Walpole, History of Twenty -Five Years^ i., 177. The leadership 
of the house in these transactions was taken by Russell. Disraeli gave him his 
fiupport ; but Sir Spencer Walpole points out that Jin the division on the motion 
^0 make Rothschild a member of the committee the names of members of Hie 
ministry are found on both sides. • * 
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CHAP, woi^s that implied a belief in the dodcrines of Christianity, 
vni. ^ttled Uie question until it was revived in another form, 

fourteen years later, by a member who declared himself unable 
to take ®any oath at all on the ground thafe it would not be 
binding on his conj^ence.^ Another refornl of the same session 
was the abolition of the property qualification for members of 
parliament. The change had. often been resisted both by the 
conservatives and tho whigs. The government, however, did 
not no^ oppose the reform which was brought forward by 
Locke King, and the home secretary accepted the bill on behalf 
of the government as putting an end to a privilege which had 
become illusory. 

In his address to the house of lords on March i, 1858,, 
Derby had announced his intention of introducing 'a measure 
of parliamentary reform ; and the reform b^ll was the leading 
doihestic topic of 1859. Both Derby and Disraeli thought it 
.necessary to justify the introduction of the bill»by a conserva- 
tive government. Both assigned substantially the same reason's 
for it Derby would have prefeired to leave the act of 1832, 
faulty* as it was, untouched. He saw no^ necessity for any 
further change in a settlement which the highest authority on 
the subject, Russell, had decldred final. 'But that statesman, 
himself the leader of the old whigs, had re-opened the question. 

“ I cannot exclude from my consideration,'^ said Derby, the 
fact that for three or four years not only has a demand been 
made but a promise has been given by successive governments 
of the introduction of a reform bill. This promise has been 
given occasionally even in the name of the sovereign, and in 
the speech from the throne.” Disraeli addressed the house of 
commons in a similar tone. * Remember,” he said, “ that a 
^ reform bill has been twice brought forward^ by her majesty's , 
government. Remember that only two months ago the atten- 
tion of parliament was called to the subject in the l^acious 
speech from the throne ; and in my opinion, and in *the' 
opinion of those with whom I act, it is totally impossibfe 
tha^ a question which has been introduced to the notice of the 
country by the proposition of the minister, and by recommenda- 
tion to the consideration of parliament from her majesty herself 


*$ee infra^ p. 3*2. 
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can ^ny longer be trifled with.” But there was Httie realifer CHAP, 
general desire at Ibis' period for extending |he at 

least there is no evidence of a popular demand, though some of 
the liberal leaders affected to detect one. ^ ^ * 

On February 28*1859, the reform bill Visis introduced by 
« Dbraeli. The two cardinal provisions were the equalisation of 
the town and county^ranchise, both being fixed at ^id, and the 
restriction of the forty-shilling freeholder in boroughs to a vote 
for the borough in which he lived, depriving him of his v<jtc for 
the county, which he had hitherto possessed in addition. There 
were besides tertain^ “ fancy franchises” (so Bright christened 
them), intended to provide for the representation of personal 
property, of education, and of the liberal professions. But the 
“disfranchisement” of the borough freeholder and the main- 
tenance of the borough qualification were what the practised 
eye of Lord John Russell at once detected to be the vulnerable 
points in the bill*; though in 1832 ^ he had been willing himself , 
to* deprive the borough.frecholderiof h^s dual vote. Henley, 
the president 06 the board of trade, *and Walpol^ the home 
secretary, had previously retired from the government, dreading 
the “ ugly rush ” — the phrase was Henley's — which a uniform 
franchise would provoke, and th 5 creation of electoral districts 
which they thought would be sure to follow.^ Neither of these 
objections was logical ; but they were plausible, which was 
much more to the pqrpose.. It is not likely that uniformity of 
franchise between the towns and counties would have created 
an identity of interests leading to electoral districts. But Dis- 
raeli forgot that the idea of reform had long been indelibly 
associate in the public mind with the reduction of the borough 
franchise ; that the restriction proposed to be placed upon the ' 
Jborough freeholder, however just in itself, was cap^le of being 
placid in a very invidious light ; and that the hard And fast 
linewhilh the uniform franchise would have drawn was sure to 
provoke exactly the kind of alarm that was felt by Walpole 
and Henley. 

Russell opposed the bill with a skilfully drawn amendment, 
Intended to catch both the whigs and the radicals, since it 

* QfevilU Memoirs^ iv., 276 ^ • 

* *Sir Spencer Walpolj in his History of Ttventy^five Years supplies soae 
original information on these resignations (i., 189-90). • * 
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iDUAP, ccAdemned interference with the freehcjld franchise in couiAies, 
and St the^same time demanded a ftirther lowering of the 
qualificatfon in the towns. By this ingenious and somewhat 
unscrupulcgis devic^ “Russell brought together Bright, who 
wanted democral«: reform, and Palmerston who wanted no re- 
form at all”.^ The amendment was debated for seven nights 
in a seri^ of “ Homeric basttles,’* which ^jpalled forth all t^e 
eloquence and energy of* all the leading champions ; for if there 
was little interest in the reform bill there was abundant interest, 
at least in the house of commons, in the fate of the Derby 
ministry. Neither the rhetoric of Bulwer Lytttfn, the fierce 
satire of Disraeli, nor the* forceful argument and forensic power 
of Cairns, the solicitor-general, could save the government 
At a quarter to one in the morning of April i the hduse went to 
a division, amid a scene of intense .excitement ; and with 62 r 
members voting, Russell’s resolution was carried by a majority 
• 39 - 

Three days after tjiis defeat, Lord. Derby announced that 
the cabinet, had determined to recommend a*i appeal to the 
county. Some necessary business was hastily wound up, and 
parliament was dissolved on April 23. There has selddm been 
a quieter general election ; for the public* interest was concen- 
trated on the conflict which was just beginning cfri the continent 
of Europe, and small attention was bestowed upon the party 
quarrel, while the Austrians were •moviqg across the Ticino, 
while a French army was landing in Italy, and while Victor 
Emmanuel was calling his soldiers to arms. The reform bill in 
fact was already almost forgotten when the new parliament 
ihet, and the Derby cabinet sustained its final revefse on a 
^ question connected with the iqternational situation. The con- 
servatives had gained about twenty-five sesfts in the election ; 
but when the house of commons reassembled on May I Uiere 
was still a slight superiority of numbers in favour of th* opposi- 
tion. An hostile amendment to the address was moved by the 
Marquis of Hartington, the eldest son of the Duke of Devon- 
shire. His amendment condemned the government partly on 
the Siladequacy of their reform bill, partly on the failure of Lord 
Derby to prevent the war between France and Austria, and his 
• • • 
^Paul, Hittory of Modem Englan^i\\,t 201. 
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alle|ed stimulation of it by the encouragement which he gave 
to Aus^a and the threats which (so Lord Palmerston saiji) he 
had used towards France. Probably neither of these charges 
would have been made had Lord Malmesbury’s correspondence 
with the two powers ’been in the hands of members’before the 
division took place.' The amendment was carried by a majority 
of 13, in a division, 637 including (ellers, which was the largest 
up to that time recorded in the house of commons. 

There can be little doubt that the Franco-Austrian war of 
1859 precipitated by the French emperor’s fear of the 
assassination ^ith which he was threatened by the carbonari, if 
he refused to come forward in the cau^ of a united Italy freed 
from Austrian domination. As it is evident that he was com* 
pelled to piek a quarrel, it matters very little how it was done. 
The plot was matured at a secret meeting between the emperor 
and Count Cavour at Plombi^res, or. July 15, 1858, the French 
ministry being kept in ignorance. The emperor agreed to 
support Piedmont in a^ war agair^t Austria, and favour in 
turn agreed to ^the transfer of Savoy *and Nice to France. 
From new year’s day, 1859, when the emperor at h's rec^tion 
pointedly expressed to Baron Hubner, the Austrian ambassador, 
his regret that the relations between the two powers had suffer^ 
a change for t’je worse, war was certain. It was precipitated 
by an ultimatum addressed by Austria to the Sardinian govern- 
ment demanding ^immediate disarmament. 

The English court and government, though their sympathies 
were mainly Austrian, laboured eame.stly for peace, taking 
their stand on the treaties of 1815. Lord Cowley, the British 
minister, at Paris, was despatched to Vienna on a special 
, mission which, for a moment, promised to be successful. But 
Cavqur meant war, and Victor Emmanuel told the Emperor 
of the French that sooner than abandon the cause of ftaly be 
woujfl lay down his crown. Napoleon wavered, and, as a way 
<Sf escape, fell in with the su^estion of Russia that the Italian 
que.stion should be referred to a congress of the five great 
powers. The Cowley mission having foiled, Malmesbury 
agreed tef the proposal on conditions, and endeavoured to find 

‘ Ifemoii's of an ex-Min&ter, ii., 1S9. Mr. T. E. Kebbel in his Life of Lord 
Reaeot^field says that Disraeli told him himself* that the papers were nft 
printed. See also the DuM of Argyll's Autobiography amt Hemoirs^iUt tjg. 
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terms which France would accept and Austria would n<^ rdject 
A general disarmament seemed to him a feasible plan ;^and as 
Cavour*s demand that Sardinia should be admitted to the con- 
gress v^as repugnant to Austria, he suggested that the Italian 
states should be heard at its deliberations Arithout being allowed 
a voice in its decisions. The Austrian ultimatum ruined his ^ 
well-intentioned efforts, just when he imagined them to be 
ripening into success, and he entered a warm protest against 
that proceeding. His diplomacy, necessarily conductfd in 
ignorance of the compact of Plombieres, had been straight- 
forward, though lacking in imsight. t 

Two days after the dissolution of ‘parliament in England 
on April 23, the landing of the Frer^ch army at Genoa took 
place. It has been suggested that the coinciderjce was not 
fortuitous; and that the beginning of the war was timed by 
Napoleon III. to occur when it would have the best chance 
of serving his well-wisher, Palmerston, by • prejudicing the 
English' people against the Derby government which had 
failed to avert hostilities. If so his action achieved the 
expected result. Lord Derby resigned aft€t his defeat on Lord 
Hartington’s amendment, and the queen in the exercise of^Jber 
cpjisliJutional prerogative sent ^ neither • for Palmerston _nor 
Russell, but for Lord Granyillc^Jthereby showing that^sfie^^ 
no me ans felt herseff teund to cons^^ the leader of the ^ 
ant party which had settled its internal differerrces at a meeting 
held m Willis’s Rooms.^ Granville, however, found the task, of 
forming a cabinet impossible, Russell having refused to serve 
under him unless he was given the leadership of the commons, 
Palmerston and Russell came to terms and the latter agreed 
to take office under the forftier. The queen then sent for 
Palmerston^ who formed a ministry, with himself as its chief, 
and Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer. Russell became 
fore^ secretary instead of Clarendon, an arrangement >^ich 
adorned the history of our foreign policy with that “ rich harve^ 
of autumnal indiscretions ” over which Derby and Disraeli made 
merry for several successive years. Cobden declined office, but 
Milner Gibson entered the cabinet as president of fhe board 
of trade. • 

n ' Lord Fitrmurice’s GfattvilU, i., 333-46, gives a, complete account of thit 

"^^isode. 4, . * 
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par liamentary history. Gladstone’s acceptai^ pj> c>^oa ||i^r 
JLoid Palmerston marked the final severance of tte P aelit^ 
ijppse^ative pa^, and the {(abandonment of til hope 
that reconstruction, to which both Derby and* Gladstone 
himself had at one time looked forward, ft was the parting 
of the ways, ultimately fraught wjth momentous consequences, 
both for good and evil, to the British empi/e. And it witnessed 
the comtnencement of an interval of political tranquillity or 
stagnation, for a parallel to which we must go back to tlfe days 
of Lord Liverpool. Domestic politics had lost a good Meal of 
their ^tality owing'to the recent confosion in the party system, 
and the want of living issues and serious questions of principle. 
Moreover, Englishmen were absorbed in following the course of 
international affairs, and in watching the great struggles and 
dramatic changes that were taking place abroad. • 



CHAPTER IX. 


THE PALMERSTONIAN TRUCE. 

CHAP. The settlement agreed upon at Villafranca on Jply ii, 1859, 
between the Austrian ancj French empeVorS and confirmed by 
the treaty of Zurich in the following J^ovember, brought the 
^Italian war to a conclusion, despite the victories of Magenta 
and Solferino, on very different terms from those which had 
formerly been stipulated. On March 17, i860, the people of 
^ Central Italy decided for annexation to Piedmont; on the i8th 
the duchies were formally irv^orporated with the kingdom, and 
the 24th Savoy and* Nice were handed over^ to the French 
emperor. In England indignation grew ajfece ; and ministers 
were accused of having kept back what they knew of these 
transactions, partly to please tke French emperor who did not 
wish his designs to become known till the moment arrived for 
* executing them, partly to conceal as long as they could the ^ 
failure of their own diplomacy which now could only effect the 
unification of Central Italy by acquiescing in the plunder of 
the ally whose dominion they had undertaken to augment^ 
Through all the complicated negotiations and conflicting rumours 
which beset the historian of this period, one fact stands out 
clearly, and that is the attitude assumed by Queen Victoria 
and the Prince Consort. The important ^part which tjiey 
played in preventing Prussia from making common cause with 
Austria, and their firmness and wisdom in rejecting propogpls, 
^hich, though favoured by Palmerston and Russell, were likely* 
^ involve^ this country in a continental war, deserved, fiiough 
^jft certainly did not obtain at the time, the gratitude of tho 
nation.^ On the other hand, the prime minister and fqreigrf 
secretary, by insisting that the people of Central Italy should 

^ See ^be debate in the house of lords, April 23, r86o. ^ 

* j Mardn, Prince Comori, iv., ch, xcii.-xcvh ; v„ xcva*-c. 
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be Allowed to decide Iheir own* destinies, were true fiiends to CHA^ 
the cause of Italian unity. ^ ^ 

Hostilities with China were renewed in the autumti of 1859. 

We have seen that Elgin returned to India in IVJay^of this 
year under the impression that on this particular act in the long 
Chinese drama the curtain had now finally fallen. He was 
mistaken. By the treaty of Tientsin of June 26, 1858, it bad 
been provided that the ratification should be exchanged at 
Pekin within a year from the date of signature. But^when 
the British and French plenipotentiaries attempted to proceed 
up the PeihQ river for that purpose, they found the entrance 
blocke 3 , and on June 2 ^, 1859, Admiral Hope was instructed to 
force a passage. The fire from the Taku forts compelled him 
to retire ; and an attempt to take them by storm ended in a 
disastrous repulse, with the loss of 460 killed and wounded. 
Nothing could then be done till the arrival of reinforcements 
from Europe ; and it was more than a year before this humilia- . 
tion could be retrieved. . • 

• In April, i8$o, Elgin returned to the far east, ^nd reached 
Shanghai at the clfd of June. On August 21 a renewed 
and successful attack ended in the capture of the Taku forts, 
and tfite way was opened to Tiehisin and Pekin. The allied 
forces of Frcnc*i and English began the advance in the middle 
of September, but wiien they had arrived within striking 
distance of Pekin, a meeting was arranged with Chinese com- 
missioners who promised to agree to Elgin's demands. In 
the meantime the war faction in Pekin had gained the upper 
hand ; and when ,on the following day I-ord Elgin sent for- 
ward a party to make final arrangements for the advance of the 
, embassy and the army, foui of its members were treacherously 
seizejl by the Chinese, and died in prison after undprgoing the 
most excruciating tortures. Parkes and Loch, tlie other two 
menjbers of the party, were also thrown into prison and suffered 
great indignities, but escaped the fate of their unfortunate 
comrades, though it was not till the capture and pillage of the 
emperor’s summer palace showed the Chinese government what 
to expeef if it remained obdurate, that they were released. 
Punishment had to be inflicted for the ill-treatment of British 
subjects; the summer palace was burned to the* ground, an^ 
300,000 taels exacte(> by way of compensation. Theg at last 
VOL. XIL 12 
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CHAP, the Celestiai ^(^v^r^tnent gave way coritpletely. On Octdoer 
f 24, tSie trea^ of > Pekin was signed; a British minister was 
f accepted and thus ended three years of war and tortuous 
I diplomacy, r with the result of bringing China into more direct 
t touch with Europe. - 

Languid as was the interest now felt in the subject of reform, 
it could not be quite forgotten that one of the charges against 
the late ministry was that it had failed to settle the question, 
and that Lord John Russell had given an undertaking" to bring 
in a liberal franchise bill should his party be restored to power. 
Accordingly, on March i, i860, he redeemed his promise. His 
bill, after all, differed liftle in princip?e from Lord I/erby’s. 
It reduced the county franchise to £10, and lowered the 
borough franchise to £ 6 ; and it took away one m:?mber each 
from twenty-five small boroughs, and distributed the seats thus 
gained among the county divisions and the larger towns. The 
, bill, however, was dead almost before it was drafted. It was 
read a second time, but withdrawn by its author on June i I 
before it went into committee. The ministers had now washed 
their ^ands of the matter, and though it Was brought forward 
again from time to time by private members, parliamentary 
reform was not again made a government measure during Lord 
Palmerston's lifetime. 

The commercial treaty with France had better luck. With 
the cordial approval of Gladstone apd the reluctant consent of 
^Palmerston, a treaty was negotiated by Cobden *in private 
audiences with Napoleon III. The French government under- 
took to reduce the duties on coal, iron, machinery, yarn, and 
hemp during the current year; and from October 1^1861, to 
abolish the prohibitions, or rfeduce the duties, on all articles 
of British production. The treaty was app»-oved by the b<>use 
of commons on March 8, and by the lords on the 15th. 
Many objections were taken to it, notably to the impulse given 
to the exportation of what Derby called “ an article of such 
vital and essential importance as coal " ; and these were accent- 
uate by the knowledge, then first imparte to the public, of 
the annexation of Savoy and Nice. But most peoffle saw in 
the treaty a kind of guarantee for good relations with France^ 
|]id this con^tderatioa was enough to turn the scale.^ ^ 

^ 163; Morley, li., a6^ 
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'■The great fight o? the session was ow^/the of the 

paper duty, which was the leading feature’ of*' Gladi^one’s 
budget; a scheme which also remitted 1,190,000 df taxation 
in consequence of the French treaty, and nearly ;£‘^,ooo,Oqp by 
the abolition or rccfuction of duties on foo<i timber, and hops. 
It was opposed in the house of commons on the ground that 
the state of the national financestdid not warrant the remission 
of the paper duty, which contributed about ;£*i, 000,000 to the 
revejiue,^ as it formed so considerable a part of it. Th^ oppo- 
sition case was stated clearly and forcibly by Sir Stafford 
Northcote qh the third reading of the budget bill, which the 
government only carried by a majority of nine. Palmerston, 
who had opposed the .repeal in the cabinet,^ then wrote to 
the queen ? “ This may probably encourage the house of lords 
to assert itself, and Viscount Palmerston is bound in duty to 
say that if they do so, they will perform a good public service ”, 
/^This was a stab in the back for Gladstone such as perhaps no . 
prime minister had cvpr dealt to a cplleague since cabinets 
came into exii^cnce. PalmcrstoiVs •feelings were no secret; 
and Derby caused ^t to be made known to him that, if Russell, 
Gladstone, and Milner Gibson were to leave the ministry, 
he might rel^ on conservative support for the remainder of 
the session.^ The lords threw out the bill by a majority of 
eighty-nine; and then the question arose whether they were 
not acting; ultra vires in meddling with a money bill. Some 
formal protests were entered in a scries of resolutions moved 
by Palmerston, but in language so favourable to the action of 
the lords that Gladstone felt himself obliged to reply to it. 
This did in a manner which, in some circumstances, would 
have compelled his resignation.*^ But Palmerston, though prob- 
ably he would have been glad to get rid of Gladstqpe,® declined 
to accept the challenge. It is believed that the defeat of the 
papier bill by the house of lords “ had no inconsiderable share 
*in propelling Mr. Gladstone along the paths of liberalism 

Palmerston’s distrust of the French emperor after tUe annexa- 
tion of Savoy was intense, though probably founded more on 
personaPprejudice than on any facts in his possession. His letter 

i Morley, Gladstone, ii., 31. ^ 

* Malmesbury, Memoirs of an ex-Mimster, ii., 5^1. 

‘ Ibid,, ii., 533. ^ Morley, QladsUme, ii., 35, 
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CHAP, to the Duke of Somerset, then first lordf^ of the admiralty, fix- 
presses his o^ private conviction, but has little other evidence 
to support* it I have," he says, “ watched the French emperor 
narrpwly, ajad have studied his character and conduct You 
may rely upon it, that at the bottom bf his heart there 
rankles a deep and inextinguishable desire to humble and 
punish England." ^ Whether sound or unsound, the people of 
England fully shared ?n this belief, of which Sir Charles Napier, 
alarm^ by the fortifications at Cherbourg and the Affect of 
steam on naval operations, had made himself the mouthpiece ; 
and the great popularity of the volunteer movement, initiated 
by Lord Derby’s govemnaent in 1859, largely, if not exclu- 
sively, due to it. The government carried a national defence 
bill providing for an outlay of ;^9, 000,000 on the feyrtifications 
of Portsmouth, Plymouth, Chatham, and Cork. Gladstone was 
str6ngly opposed to it, though he gave way in the end ; but 
• his hostility was the cause of Palmerston’s writing another 
le^fer to the queen, in which he said it. would be better to lose 
Gladstone tjian to run the risk of losing Portsmouth. How 
^ these ttwo men continued to act together for six years, is one 
|of.the enigmas of political history. Gladstone’s adverse opinion 
of Palmerston had been cxprc!;sed so freely “ that it is difficult 
to account for his remaining in the cabinet. • 

The complete consolidation of the Italian kingdom had still 
to wait a few years longer. Venice ^•emained in the hands of 
Austria till 1866, and Rome, protected by French bayonets, 
remained under the government of the Church till 1870, But 
much work had been accomplished, and it was due in latge 
part to the moral support of England. When Garibaldi with 
his thousand heroes ” went tb the assistance of the Sicilian 
insurgents, Russell openly expressed his .sympathy in. the 
house of commons. When the dictator was preparing to cross 
the straits for Naples, the foreign secretary declined to ^ fall 
in with the French proposal that the joint squadrons of thd 
two govdtnments should be sent to stop him. When the 
Austrian ambassador asked Russell to condemn the invasion of 
the papal states by the Sardinian army, he was tolcf that, in 
the <^n|on of the British government, the best hope for Italy 

" ^ Ashley ; Lord Palmerston, ii., 190. • 

* ijfe of Bishop Wilkerforce, 11., 34}. 
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la^ in the success of the Saidinian army. Finallyi in a scharac- 
teristically doctrinaire despatch, Russell vindicatiiU the Ijtalian 
^ revolutionists and the assistance given them by the Pfednkmtese 
on the authority of the jurist Vattel. It is probate ^hat the 
queen, with every dfesire to relieve Italy frojn the tyranny and 
misgovemment from which she was undoubtedly suflfering, 
would have preferred some other settlement of the questipn 
involving a less violent invasion of prescriptive rights and long- 
recognised sanctions. Her reluctance to go all lengths with 
Palmerston and Russell, was a wholesome check upon the 
over-zealou^ temper of statesmen who, in the pursuit of their 
favourite ideals, wbulS have risked ^ quarrel with two great 
military monarchies. , si 

The session of i86l witnessed one of Gladstone's great 
,, financial triumphs. In his budget he reduced the income tax 
from tenpence to ninepence, and again proposed the abolition 
of the paper duty. The opposition fought the question “ to tl^e, 
last cartridge Twice^ the goveryment had a narrow esc^pa 
On Horsfall’s jjroposal to abolish the tea duties instead of 
the paper duty, tlfey had a majority of only eighteen,^, which 
subsequently in committee was reduced to fifteen. When the 
bill rejiched the house of lords it was found that by one of 
Palmerston's 4 ^solutions of the previous year, the peers would 
be obliged either to accept or to reject the budget as a whole, 
and Lord Derby shrank fpm the responsibility of a step which 
would have been productive of grave financial embarrassment. 

The legislative record of the session independently of the 
paper duty is not a very important one. But a movement was 
begun in regard to education which had some fruitful effects. 
The Duke of Newcastle’s confmission was appointed in i860 
to inquire into the state of popular education ^in England, 
and the Clarendon commission in 1861 to inquire into the 
state of the great public schools. The result of the one 
•was the famous “revised code” .of Mr. Lowe; the report 
of the other did not appear until 1864, and the legislation of 
which it vfas the parent belongs to a later chapter. Some 
other mtasures which helped to relieve the session df i86i from 
the charge of sterility must be shortly mentioned. The intitn 
^ duction of voting papers for the universities of IDxford, Cam- 
bridge, and Dublin lent great additional influence ^|^on-re^- 
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CtlAP« dent graduates. The defeat, by the shaker’s casting vdce, 
of th6 annufid bill for the abolition of Church rates, which 
had hitherto passed the commons by substantial majorities, 
was a niarkpd sign of the conservative reaction which was in 
fact represented by Palmerston. Gladstone voted against the 
bill, and the prime minister in its favour. The bankruptcy 
bill, introduced and carried after a hard fight by Lord West- 
bury, did away with .the distinction between bankruptcy and 
insolvency, and enabled non-traders to obtain the reBef from 
which they bad previously been excluded. It did not abolish 
imprisonment for debt, but it enacted that no debjor could be 
kept in prison for more thjan twelve months. ' ^ 

The autumn brought with it manyjtroubles. It witnessed 
an ill-fated expedition to Mexico, undertaken *hy France, 
Spain, and England conjointly for the protection of European 
subjects during the civil war then raging there, and also to 
•egiforce payment of the Mexican bonds. President Juarez 
satisfied England and Spain, but as spon as he saw through 
the real desjgn of the French emperor, which as to occupy 
the Mipxican capital and establish there a V^^vernment of his 
own, and perhaps to fulfil hr lOng-cherished dream ofrfound- 
ing a great Latin dominion ^.>tnde of the central American 
isthmus,^ he prepared for war. England and Spain withdrew 
from the expedition in May, 1862; and the unfortunate Arch- 
duke Maximilian of Austria was perspaded by Napoleon in 1864 
become Emperor of Mexico. The tragic end of this disas- 
trous episode is well known.* 

The United States had declined the invitation to join the 
three powers in bringing pressure to bear on Mexico.% Apart 
from their reluctance to assist in coercing the neighbouring 
^republic, thp Americans were occupied with more serious 
matters. In the spring of 186 r the civil war between the 
northern and southern states had fairly begun, and in Jhe 
autumn its consequences began to make themselves felt frf 
Great Britain. The first was the affair of the Trent In the 
month of November two commissioners were despatched by 
the southern confederacy to the courts of St James's^and the 

^ De Is Gorc^ Hist, du Second Empire, iv., 1:3. 
s *Wheii the Mexican Republic was restored, Maximilian was shot hy orders 
. «C4i on } 9 Be 30, 1867, • 
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Tmleries respectively* to enlist the sympathies of the English 
artd French governments and to obtain if possible more matedal 
assistance. They embarked at Havannah on board a British 
mail steamer, the Tjtenty on November 8, and the njexf day the 
vessel was boarded by a Federal warship^ tlie San Jacinto^ 
commanded by Captain Wilkes, who took the two commis- 
sioners, Slidell and Mason, out of her, and carried them away 
prisoners. The British government at .once demanded their 
surrpndfer and an ample apology for the insult to the British 
flag. Before the answer could be received the cabinet ordered 
a brigade of guards to be immediately embarked for Canada. 

, Had *it been left to l!ord Palmerstop and Lord John Russell 
to settle the question, ;var would almost certainly have^broken 
out But •here again, as in the case of Italy, the sovereign, 
acting on the advice of the prince consort, came to the rescue. 
The prince pointed out that the difiiculty might be surmounted 
without any w#und to the amour propre of either country. If 
the American governnjent would /leclare that Captain Wilkes 
was acting without instructions, Great Britain could be satisfied 
with the release the prisoners.^ An express stateipent to 
this effect from the Ui.Ited minister was accepted in 

lieu of an apology, in "nccember, Mason and Slidell were 

released a*i at Southampton on January 29, 1862. 

Thus for thi time had the queen by the judicious 

cxer< isc her autaoritafive influence saved England from a 
great misfortune. 

It was remarkable and on the whole creditable that the 
feeling of the working classes, especially in the north, continued 
to run*«trongIy against the ‘‘slave power,” notwithstanding the 
terrible suffering brought upoh the manufacturing population 
by. the war and the blockade of the southern ports of America, 
which *cut off the supplies of cotton and for a time drove up the 
raw material required for the Lancashire mills to famine prices. 

* The distress speedily assumed dimensions sufficient to alarm 
even those who had the greatest confidence in the patience, 
loyalty, and good sense of the working classes. In i860 the 
Colton fmports amounted to fifteen hundred million pounds. By 

1862 they had dropped to about five hundred million pounds. 

• * A facsimile of the queen’s letter to Lord PUmerston, written bowevei by 

Prince Albert, is ^iven iti Martin, Prince Consort^ ii„ 4^3. ^ 
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CHAP* J^almerston declared that much of the suflfbring of the operatiifes 
m%ht^ have been alleviated had the manufacturers used their 
stocks of unsold cotton to find employment for their own work- 
people, instead of selling them to foreigners for the sake of the 
high prices which tjie fibre commanded. He brought the charge 
against them in the house of commons on July 31, 1862,^ 
Cobden was “ furious ”,2 But ^11 he could say in reply was that 
a large proportion of I^ancashire millowners had not taken this 
course, which does not, of course, preclude us from believing 
that a great many had ; and though there was no doubt much 
" exi^geration at the time, it is probable that Palmcr^ston’s state- 
ment was not entirely groundless. Dord Derby took the 
lead in organising measures for the relic/ of the starving multi- 
tude. He himself subscribed 5,000, and the untiring assiduity, 
the business-like qualities, and the vigilant personal supervision 
which he exercised throughout, were the theme of general 
^miration. The behaviour of the people was,, worthy of the 
highest commendation. 

But the cotton famine -was not the only troyble caused by 
the Agierican civil war. On June 23, 18S2, it was brought 
to the notice of T^ord John Russell that the Alabama^ a sUsamer 
then building at Birkenhead, was intendeji for use as a con- 
federate privateer. Owing to some unfortunate delays, Ihc case 
did not come before the law officers of the crown till the 28th. 
They at once decided that there was abundant evidence to show 
that a breach of the foreign enlistment acf was contemplated, 
and that the Alabama ought to be detained. But it was then 
f too late. The bird had flown. The Alabama had sailed that 
very afternoon ; and for the next two years the ve.ssel,*with a 
crew of which a great part was ‘British, played havoc with the 
northern merchantmen. At the close of the year a demand for 
compensation was made by the United States and peremptorily 
refused by Lord Russell^ The English answer was that^all 
due vigilance had been exercised to prevent the c'^cape of the * 
Alabama as soon as her true character became known. 

Though Lancashire and perhaps the industrial classes as a 
whole were in favour of the north, there was a great* deal of 

clxviii., 1027. 

f ^ Malmesbury » Memoirs* of an ex-Minister, ii., 276. \ 

* been created Russell in summer of x86t^ 
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En%Hsh sympathy wittf the south. Russell Palttierstxjn-^dfd 
not care to disguise their sentiments. Gladstone w^t furth©^^ 
than either. Speaking at N ewcastle in October, 1 862, he declawJ 
that Jefferson Davis, the southern president, “had made aft army, 
had made a navy, and, what was more, had^made a nation”* 
Disraeli on the other hand took a different and more penetrat- 
ing view of the situation. He wa%of opinion from the first that 
the southern states had undertaken a ta^k altogether beyond 
their stifcngth.^ That the stniggle was mainly one for the 
retention or abolition of slavery impressed the working men 
and the norjponformists more than the majority of educated 
Englisilimen, who did \\ot universally credit the exaggerated 
Rories of negro suffering which were circulated in this country. 
They believed that on a great many estates the slaves were 
kindly treated, and that the alleged abuses of the system were 
exceptional and a*fforded no justification for depriving the 
southerners of their property and interfering with the sovereign 
rights of the southern states. , 

This attituc^e on the part of tha cultivated and leisured 
classes in Great Britain roused a feeling of resentment in 
America, particularly in the New England states, which was not 
allayed for many ycars^ “ The Americans,” wrote Motley, the 
historian, to thz Duke of Argyll in June, 1861, “would have 
scorned material aid. But they did expect sympathy. They 
thought that some voice in high places would have been lifted 
up to say, ‘ Wc are sorry for your trials ; we are compelled to 
look on with folded arms, but your cause is noble. Our hearts 
arc with you. You are right in resolving upon two things — 
first to prevent the further extension of the system of African 
slavery, which you had the constitutional power of doing; aud 
secQ(ndly to maintain your nationality, your unity, which is all 
that sates you from anarchy and barbarism.' Instead of all 
thiiv there came denunciations of the wickedness of civil war — 
as if the war had not been forced upon the government ! ” ® 

^ In hifi novel of Lothair^ ch. xli., will be found the beat exlt>lanation of 
the sympathy with which the English upper classes at all events regarded the 
southern afistocracy. 

^ Autobio^aphy and Memoirs of the Eighth Duke of Argyll^ fi., 173. In 
the Treut affair, too, it was believed in America that the Engli^ government 
^had taken an ungenerous advantage of the difficulties of the emtfhrrassed republic, 
Lowell, another cducatediNew Englander, with many European connexioAi, 
put the popular sentiment into popular doggerel in the Biglow 
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CRap. In the autumn of 1861 the princef^ consort's health gftve 
much <cause for anxiety. On November 23 he drove from 
Windsor to Sandhurst to inspect the buildings of the new staff 
college ^and royal military academy. It was a wet day, -and the 
fatigue and exposure brought on an attack of typhoid fever, 
from which' the prince died on Saturday, December 14. It 
was an irreparable misfortune to the queen, and to the nation 
a graver loss than jt knew; for the value of the prince's 
temperate and sagacious counsel, especially in matters of foreign 
poHcyt was not thoroughly understood till some time afterwards. 

* The queen never quite recovered from the blow and passed the 
next twenty years of her life in a kind ‘of retirement ; and 
though she afterwards again took part in certain public cere- 
monials, she left many of the social and charitable duties of 
royalty to be performed by the Prince of Wales. To perpetuate 
the memory of her husband she enriched Windsor Park with 
a stately mausoleum and Kensington Garden^ were provided 
with an unhappy monument. 

The most important, domestic question of the year 1862 
was connecled with education. The “ revised code " founded 
on the report of the Newcastle commission and drawi; up by 
Lowe in the preceding year was introdyced in the house of 
commons on February 13. Its leading feature.was what was 
, known as “payment by results”. .Lowe, as vice-president of 
the council, proposed that the capitation grant should only be 
given in schools which were under the charge of a certificated 
master ; that the amount of the grant should be calculated on 
the attendance of the child, and that its payment should depend 
on the child passing a satisfectory examination in elementary 
subjects. The principle of payment by results caused much 
dissatisfaction, especially among the clergy, who thought that 
too high a p*lace was given to secular instruction. LoWe^himself 
declined to recognise that any hardship was inflicted on the 
ihaster by punishing him for the stupidity of the child. “ \^hlo■^ 
ever heard of a man being paid for his failures ? ” he said. 
He was informed that a great many people had heard of it ; 
it was only quack doctors who advertised “ No cure, iio pay 
A series of adverse resolutions drawn up and introduced by 
Walpole led io considerable modifications of the original pro- 
|)^ls tbd government The code thws aiUTOded became* 
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la\\^.and was the groundwork of most of our subsequent legisla-^ 
tion. Lowe, however, was chaiged with Altering the repMts of 
the school inspectors to accommodate them to his own views, 
and his defence being rejected by a majority of eight^in the 
house of commons,^ he at once resigned and dia not take 
^ office again in PalmerstonV lifetime. 

In 1862 the house of common^ and the country had begun 
to reflect on the probable result of increased estimates and 
reduced taxation. Stansfeld gave notice of a motion affirming 
that “ the national expenditure was capable of reduction without 
compromising the safety, the independence, or the influence of 
the country”. PalmerAon thereupon moved a resolution ex- 
pressing the hope that with due regard to economy, the house 
would recognise its obligation to provide for the security of 
the country at home, and the protection of its interests abroad. 
Then the conservatives proposed a further amendment insisting 
more strongly op economy, and Walpole was selected to move 
it The defeat of the government was expected. But on Lord 
Palmerston announcing that he should ffiake it a cabinet ques- 
tion, Walpole withdrew his resolution ; on which Disraeli re- 
marked that he hoped to-morrow ^ honourable gentlemen would 
not be so unlucky as tp find their favourites bolting. If they are 
placed in that.dilcmma, he said, “they will be better able to 
understand and sympathise with my feelings on this occasion 

The leading interest of the year 1863 was what was known 
as the Schlesv^- Holstein question ; of which Lord Palmerston 
is reported toUave said that there were only three men in Europe 
^ who had ever understood it, of whom one (the prince consort) 
j was dead, another (a Danish statesman) was mad, and the third 
^;^(he himself) had forgotten it. The German powers claimed that 
Schleswig and Holstein belongecfto the Germanic confederation, 
y and must be treated as such by Denmark, instead of being re- 
garded as an integral part of the Danish kingdom. Moreover, they 

1 ParL Debates^ Ixxiv., 897, 902, 910. * The Derby day. 

’ A complete survey of Gladstone’s finance is to be found in Sir Spencer 
Walpole’s History of Twenty -five Years^ which should be compared however 
with Sir Stafford Northcote’s Twenty Years of Financial Policy (1862). Dis^ 
raeli^s two speeches, one on the budget of 1861, and another on the budgfct of 
1862, summarise, as he said himself, Mr. Gladstone’s financial career up to that 
and give the opposition view of it. See Kehbel, Selected Speeches of Lor 4 
PeacoHsfieldf - ^ • 
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CHA1>. "tnststed on treating the two as one duchy ; Denmark maintained 
^hat«they were distinct. But for the revolutions of 1848, the 
dispute would have been brought to an issue in that year, after 
the accession of Frederick VII., the last of his line, to tlfe throne 
of Denmark. Hp separated the duchies, incorporating Schles- 

r wig with Denmark, while permitting Holstein to remain part 
of the German confederation. The German diet retaliated by 
formally incorporating Schleswig, and Prussia would have exe- 
cuted its mandate, had not the rising of the populace paralysed 
the government. The five great powers thereupon met at the 
London conference of 185P, on the invitation of Denmark, and 
agm^ to recognise the integrity of tnat * kingdom, wfiile re- 
serving Holstein, which was to remain as before, a member of 
the German confederation. This arrangement, forwhich Pal- 
I merston was chiefly responsible, was embodied in the treaty 
I of 1852. It bore signs of haste, since the renunciation of only 
^ one of the claimants to the succession, the Duke of Augusten- 
burg, was obtained, and the powers abstained from giving a 
joint guarantee. Still peace was preserved, until, in 1862, 
Frederick VII., while conceding autonomy to Holstein, as- 
sented to a law which virtually united Schleswig with Den- 
mark. The ink was barely dry upon .this document when 
Frederick died, and his successor Prince Christian of Glucks- 
s^burg, who ascended the throne as Christian IX., felt bound to 
confirm his predecessor’s action. The German diet proceeded 
to occupy Holstein with federal troops. 

England fully believed that Denmark had right upon her 
side. The foreign secretary at first confined himself to the con- 
genial office of lecturing the Danish government on the duty 
of granting liberal institutions^ to Schleswig ; but, on the last 
night of the session of 1863, he made the memorable statement 
that “ if any violent attempt were made to overthrow flie right 
and interfere with the independence of Denmark^ those >vho 
Inade the attempt would find in the result that it would not 
be Denmark alone with which they would have t6 contend ”, 
This language admitted of only one interpretation. But the 
Fi^ch emperor, on whose co-operation the foreign* minister 
relied, had other views. In concert with England he had ad- 
dressed two ^remonstrances to St Petersburg in April an(^ 
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Russia ; but Russia, knowing that England would only employ 
moral force, contemptuously rejected both. Accordingly when 
in September Russell proposed that England and France 
should make a joint representation to Austria, Russi&, and 
the German diet in favour of Denmark, he yas told that the 
. emperor was not prepared to accept from Germany a similar, 
reply to that which he had submitted to from Russia, and that, 
“ unless her majesty^s government was prepared to go further, 
*rif necessary, than the mere presentation of a note and the 
receipt of an evasive reply,” the emperor could not agree to 
Lord Russeiys suggestion.^ The mistake made by England 
was not in declining* to* go to war, but, in lecturing the powers 
of Europe all round in language which, unless she did mean to 
fight, was ridiculous. Russell, after all his bluster, could onlj^ 
call the tsar “a very ill-ljred man”. The French emperor, 
too, put a price on his assistance which rendered joint action 
impossible. should require, he said, first the liberation of 
Venetia, and secondly sgme modifi(;ation of the Rhine frontier. 
This, of course, would have meant a general European war. 

Palmerston might perhaps have endeavoured to act yp to 
^the spirit of his menacing language had it not been for the 
restraining influence of his colleagues. They were supported 
by the queen, ^ who exerted her authority on this occasion 
more successfully than had done in 1859. At the opening 
of parliament in i86^^ ministers introduced into the royal speech 
expressions which still seemed to commit England to active 
interference on behalf of Denmark. The queen insisted on 
these words being expunged, and substituted others of her own 
which were perfectly colourless.^ ^When Palmerston told the 
Austrian ambassador that if the Austrian fleet went to the 
Baltic, he would regard it as “ an affront and insult to Eng- 
land,” tRe queen appealed to the cabinet, through Lord Gran- 
villa, to help her ^igainst the prime minister ; she even went a 
step further and hinted at appealing to the country^ ‘*She 
invited the private support of Lord Derby, the leader of the 
opposition, and let it be known that if parliament did not 

* Parliamentary Papers, 1864, vol. Ixiv, (No. a), 131, 

• Walpole, History of Twenty-five Years, i., 448. ^ 

* *tree, Life of Queen Victoria, p. 349; and Cord Fitamaurice, Qranvi^Pt 
kf 457“^* * i 
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CHAP, adopt a paci6c and neutral policy, she was prepared lo^dis- 
^ solve it and let the country decide between herself and her 
ministers” ^ But she was very angry with Ellenborough, who 
made insinuations against her as well as against the govern- 
ment on the scorp of want of enei^, and wifli Derby for sup- 
porting him. 

At any rate, England escaped being involved in the war. 

. Denmark was invaded and defeated. A conference assembled 
in London which through Danish obstinacy ended in nothing, 
and tiapoleon declined yet another overture. The Germans 
^-seized the duchies and made Denmark pay an indemnity for 
defending them. Palmerston and Riisscll, who had 'utterly 
fiWge Rismarck’s subtlety a,nd resoiye,, attempted^.to 
disguise their discomfiture by talk of what they 'would do if 
Copenhagen were attacked. The government was taken to 
task in both houses in the following year, and in the lords a 
vote of censure was carried by 177 votes to 168. In the com- 
mons the government took refuge undc,T an amendment, moved 
by Kinglake, which' expressed satisfaction that.the country had 
refra^ed from armed intervention. The prime minister’s per- 
sonal popularity carried the day by 313 votes to 29S, but even 
so he was compelled to claim Mr. Gladstone’s financial exploits, 
which he had thwarted more than once, as the chief reason for 
the continuance of his government.^ 

In 1863 an event took place wl^ich, though highly gratify- 
ing to the queen, placed her in a position of some embarrass- 
ment in connexion with the Dano-Gcrman war. The marriage 
of the Prince of Wales to the Princess Alexandra of Denmark 
was solemnised in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, on March 
10. The princess naturally felt acutely the position of her 
father, the King of Denmark, and when in December oC the 
same year she and her husband were fellow-guests at Windsor 
with the Crown Prince and Princess of Prussia, all four must 
have found the situation a trying one. The queen is said to 
have forbidden Schleswig-Holstein to be mentioned at the dinner 

* See leUer of Grey to Granville in Fitzmaurice, i., 465-66. * 

parliamentary Papers, 1860-1862, Corresj>oudence Respecting the Affairs 
gffScklesmg and Holstein, and Parliamentary Papers, 1864, Ixiv. ; and th^ two 
^^iuarterly Rsvieso, January and April, 1864, reprinted in 
^ of Salisbury (X905), vol. ii. • 
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table; but all must have been thinking o^it. Parliament voted 
the Prince of Wales ;f40,ooo a year, to supplement the income 
of the Duchy of Cornwall which was worth £60^000 iflor^ and 
gave 1 0,000 a year to the princess, with the guarantee of 
;£’30,ooo if she should be left a widow. • 

The budget of 1 863 was important, and it was stated by an 
opposition newspai:)er that for the first time since his succession 
to office in 1859, Gladstone had produced a financial statement 
which was likely to give general satisfaction. The Ffench 
commercial trc.ity had more than doubled British exports to 
France,^ and, Gladstone in making his financial statement on 
April 18 was able to sfiow a surplus of ;£‘3, 874,000. The in- 
come tax was reduced from ninepence to sevcnpence in the 
pound, and •the tea duties from one shilling and fivcpcncc to a 
shilling. The chancellor of, the exchequer rather impaired the 
popularity of his budget by a proposal to abolish the exemption 
from income taxof charitable endowments and corporate trusts. 
The proposal, however, tnet with such strong opposition both 
in the house oft commons and out of it, that aftei; making a 
vigorous defence of his policy, he was compelled to aba^idon 
the project. These were not the days of “heroic legislation”; 
but in the session of* 1863 four useful measures were placed 
upc)n the statute book, and two destined hereafter to become 
law were defeated. The prisons chaplains bill, providing for the 
aijpointmcnt of Roman catholic chaplains in prisons ; the bill 
for the augmentation of small benefices, enabling the lord chan- 
cellor to sell 300 of the smallest advowsons in his gift to the 
landowners in their respective neighbourhoods ; the statute 
law revision bill, weeding out obsolete acts; and the bill in- 
flicting the punishment of the lash on garrotters redeemed the 
session from the charge of absolute barrenness. ^ 

In 1S64 the budget was again the principal object of parlia- 
mentary interest The cheap breakfast table was made still 
5ieaper by the reduction of the sugar duties, and the income 
tax was reduced by another penny, from sevenpence to six- 
pence. To the post office savings bank bill passed the year 
before, Mr. Gladstone added a measure for providing through 
the post office a system of annuities and insurances on a 
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CPAP^ humble and useful scale. In this session what is ktiown as the 
pendl servitude act was passed, providing that penal servitude 
should never be imposed for five years, and that after nine 
months o/ solitary confinement the convict should be trans- 
ported to Western Australia. The Australian colonies, however, 
protested so loudly against this proposal that the government , 
was obliged to drop it. » 

In the course of this year England received visits from 
some^ illustrious foreigners. On April 3 Garibaldi, the hero of 
Italian liberation, arrived and was welcomed by all classes with 
unbounded enthusiasm. He stayed at Stafford J-Iouse, as the 
guest of the Duke of Sutherland, and a large party, leading 
statesmen of both sides ^ being amongjthe number, was invited 
to meet him. During his stay in London he Was guilty of 
some indiscretions which rather damped the admiration of his 
aristocratic friends, and he left England on the 25th without 
visiting the manufacturing districts as he had originally in- 
tended. A rumou^ obtained general credence that the French 
emperor h^d protested against the ovation which he was receiv- 
ing Ml London. The government thought it necessary to lake 
notice of this report, and Gladstone assured the housc*r)f coin^ 
mens that it was “ entirely destitute of the slightest shadow of 
foundation - Another Italian patriot, Mazzilii, caused some 
embarrassment to Lord Palmerston’s cabinet. He had })cr- 
suaded Stansfeld, then a civil lord of the admiralty, to allow 
letters, addressed to him under the pseudonym of Flowers, to 
be delivered at Stansfeld’s house. One of Mazzini’s corre- 
stxmdents was Greco, a man who had been tried in Paris 
for conspiracy to murder the emperor. A letter was found in 
Greco’s possession telling him if he wanted money to write to 
Mr Pdowers at 35 Thurloe Square, where Stansfeld lived*. A 
resolution censuring the civil lord was moved in the ^ouse of 
commons. The government resisted the motion, which, how^^ 
ever, was only defeated by a majority of ten, and StansMd felt 
himself bound to retire from the ministry. An even" more 
damaging resignation was that of Lord Westbury, the lord 
chancellor, who, bedsides committing acts of nepotism, had pre- 
served an injudicious silence on the misappropriation of public 

^ Memoits of an ex^MinisUr^ il,, 32a ** 

^ParU Debates^ clxxiv., Z425. * 
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money by an official who had been permitted to retire on a CHAP, 
pension. Westbury, an able lawyer with a highly cultivated 
taste for vitiiolic sarcasm, met with little sympathy/^ ,^Ut he 
had made some serious efforts while in office to amchd and 
simplify the legal system. He succeeded in laying the founda-* 

^ tion of bankruptcy law reform and he caused some j^rogresa to 
be made in the consolidation of the statutes and the repeal of 
obsolete enactments. 

h\ America the tide had turned in favour of the North, 
and events had signally confuted the opinions of those English 
politicians wh|p had predicted a different result. On June 30, 

1S63, Roebuck had moved a resolution in the house of commons 
calling on the govc rnmentto recognise the southt rn confederacy. 

1 Ic was answered by Gladstone wIkj, while o])|)ositig the motion, 
again declared his .conviction that the mainU nance of the 
American union was impossible. Evc'iits speedily showed the 
depth of this mi^icalcul.ition. Roebuck withdrew his motion, 
and Mason, the confederate envoy, left Lc^ndon. Russell, how- 
c'vt'r, continued to prophesy that the* south woulci establish 
its independence. *But ministers interfered to prevent* the 
soiithein* ’’S fiom being suiiplic'd with steam vessels by an* 

English firm; and it would have been only cruel kindness to 
furnish them wi 1 idditional inc'ansof prolonging what had now 
bc'comc a hopeless cont< st. The cabinet also studiously refused 
to co-opcr«Ltc with Niyioleow III. in his ill-judgc'd attempts to 
mediate Ix'tvv^ecn the belligerenits. 

We are now aptroaching the end of what has been called 
the Palmerston ian era, and also of the golden days of Gladston- 
ian finance. Gladstone’s last budget, in Lord Palmerston’s 
j.miuistry, has beem described as, “the crown and sumngdt” 
qf,thisi period of our financial history.^ With a surplus of 
;^4 ,ooo,0(5o he was able to reduce the tea duty from a shilling 
to sijqxncc, and .the income tax from sixpence to fourixmce. ^ 

The only measure of any importance which was passed during 
this .scssiexi was the union chargeability bill, by which the union 
was substituted for the parish for purposes of poor relief; the 
expense wis now to be charged upon the union fund formed by 

contributions from the parishes within its area, and residence 

!■ • 
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CHAI’, within the union instead of in the parish was to establish “ a 
^ settlement,” the term of residence being reduced to one year. 
In the sliinmer of th^ year the country was disturbed by the 
discovery that a disease known on the continent as the steppe- 
murrain or rinderpest had broken out in England. It seems to 
have been- imported from Holland ; and it spread so rapidly,, 
that it was seen to be necessary at once to introduce some 
remedial measures. • Almost the last act of Lord Palmerston’s 
^ govgmment in October, 1865, was the appointment of a royal 
commission to inquire into the best mode of dealing with the 
disease which threatened to become a national calamity. 

A leading member .of the commission was Robert Lowe, 
who had recently cpme forward in parliament as the opponent 
of parliamentary reform. It will be remembered that after the 
withdrawal of Russell’s bill in i860, the .government allowed 
die question to drop. But some of their followers were un- 
willing to abandon it, and kept the question alive during the 
whole of Palmerstoi^’s administration. Locke King’s bill for 
the reduction of the county franchise, brought in in 1864, was 
opposed by Palmerston and defeated on tfte second reading by 
a majority of twenty-seven. Edward Baines’s bill far the re- 
duction of the borough franchise was inte*oduccd about a month 
afterwards, and though supported by Gladstone, whose speech 
was really an answer to the premier’s speech on Locke King’s bill, 
was rejected by the still larger majority of fifty-six. In the 
session of 1865 Baines returned to the charge. But he found 
a*lion in his path, Gladstone, though he voted for the bill, did 
not speak ; and Lowe took the lead in denouncing this con- 
cession to democracy. His great speech, the first of a series 
which established his reputation as a consummate orator, was 
delivered ,on May 23, when the motion for the “previous 
question ” was moved by Lord Elcho and carried by a majority 
of seventy-four. t 

Next to parliamentary reform, the questioti now assuming 
the deepest interest in domestic politics was that of the Irish 
Church. On March 28, Dillwyti, a Welsh radical member, 
having moved a resolution affirming that the state of the Irish 
Churdi “ was unsatisfactory, and called for the early attention 
^pf her majesty’s government,” Gladstone made a long speeqjhi 
which alarmed most conservatives and* all churchmen. He 
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• ^ 
allowed that the condition of the Irish Church was unsatis- 
factory,” that it had failed as a missionary Church ; but announced 
that having regard to the difficulties which stood in tlie#way of 
removing anomalies, he was not prepared to say that the 
question “ called for the early attention of go^mment " Thus 
he had at one step transferred the maintenance of the IHsh 
Church from tl^e ground of principle to the ground of expedi- 
ency. Churchmen in general, and Gladstones Oxford con- 
stituents in particular, who had seen in him a bulwark ef the 
established Church, and regarded the English and Irish branches 
of it as constituting pne. whole and indivisible communion, were 
discouraged at language which by implication negatived this 
theory. He did little*»to regain their favour by opposing 
Goschen’s Bill for the abolition of tests in the university of 
Oxford ; and it was<iot long before they were able to show their 
indignation in a practical manner. 

* On July 6, 1865, parliament was dissolved, having sat'for six 
years one month and six days. During this period the by- 
elections had g<Jne greatly in favour of the conservatives, and 
Colonel Taylor, the opposition whip, told Malmesbury in April 
that thd} would gain twenty-five seats. Their chances, how- 
ever, had been badly 'damaged by one of Derby's unfortunate 
indiscretions. On June 26, Lord Devon in the house of lords 
moved the second reaoing of the Roman catholic oaths bill, 
the object of which was to* substitute for the oath imposed in 
1829 a less exacting one. Lord Derby objected to “unmuz- 
zling” the Roman catholics, and the expression gave great 
offence. Whatever the cause, the conservatives at the general 
election lost ground instead of gaining it, and Palmerston had 
the satisfaction of knowing that in spite of everything his was 
still the name to conjure with. Many of the high churchmen, 
too, notwithstanding Gladstone’s language about the Irish 
CJhutch, were still anxious to keep him in power. For his sake 
they were willing to condone the “Shaftesbury bishoprics” 
bestowed on the evangelical party ; and they contributed thehy 
share to swell the liberal majority. Gladstone, though defeated 
by Gathome Hardy at Oxford, secured a seat in Lancashire. 
The liberals gained about twenty seats, counting forty on a 
cKvision, which brought up their majority to between sixty and 
seventy. * * , 
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It must, however, be remembered that the parliament of 
1865 was a Palmerstonian parliament, and that at least one- 
fourtl^ oF those who were prepared to fight under the prime 
^minister’s- banner were in sentiment conservatives. Had he 
not lived to appeal to the country in person, their votes would 
have been given to Lord Derby, and our history might have • 

told another tale. But Pahnerston’s earthly <^reer was now 

^drawing to a close, • During the greater part of the summer he 
had been suffering from gout and want of sleep. As soon as 
the Tiverton election was over he retired to BrocKCtt Hall, 
where he gradually grew weaker, and ot) October 18 he breathed 
his last, within two dayy of completing his eighty-first year. 

The death of Palmerston may bo said to have closed the 
transition period through which this country passed in its 
progress from aristocracy to democracy. . By the nation at 
Urge he was regarded as the leader of the liberals, who were 
sauslie^ with knowing that their own fricnePs were in powet. 
conservatives* he vyas tolerated and even trusted as 
Anage. Uaflswoa age ot 
comJj£ 0 SPi§^ And Palmerstonnimsclf was a living compro- 
The tories supported him for fear of the radicals, and 
the radicals supported him to keep out the torics. There were 
men on either side who chafed under his dictat( 5 rship. Neither 
^Bright nor Disraeli was satisfied. But the influential majority 
of both parties acquiesced in an armngement which gave some- 
thing to each of them, and prolonged what was very accept- 
able, an era of political repose. It was the calm before the 
storm, but still it was a calm, and there were a number of 
Iroublcscnnc questions which the nation, on the whole, was not 
unwilling to postpone to a, more convenient season. The 
veteran parliamentarian, a whig by association, a conservative 
in sentiment, popular with the masses though he had small 
sympathy with their aspirations, had exactly represented the 
E?^ssing phase of public opinion. IJis death ^was the ‘‘ Ij^tthig 
tjhe waters,” and a prelude to a new pf and 

activity in domestic politics. 



CHAPTER X. . 

THE “ LEAP IN THE DARJC 

The mlnJstrj^ contimiec} to exist with little change, though its CHAP, 
most conspicuous figure had disappeared. Russell, who in his ^ 
seventy-fou5,th year became prime minister for the second 
time, resigned the foreign office in favour of Clarendon. The 
chancellorship of the exchequer continued in the hands of 
Gladstone, who succeeded to the leadership of the house of 
commons, rendered vacant by Palmerston's death. It was, 
however, essential to introduce some qe^ blood into the min- 
istry, while the *strengthening of the cabinet in the commons 
was still more imperative. Lord Stanley, to whom office was 
offered, refused to leave his party, and a proposal to bring 
Lowe into the cabinet fell to the ground, in view of his declara- 
tion against any lowering of the borough franchise. Bright 
also was impossible, for he had committed the unpardonable 
offence of attacking classes who could make their resentment 
felt, and his name, as Gladstone said at the time, would have 
sunk both the government and any reform bill they might 
propose. Goschen, one of the members for the city of London, 
an able young man connected with a wealthy Anglo-German 
financial firm, became vice-presid 6 nt of the board of trade, and 
Forsfer *inder-sccretary for the colonies. The appointment 
of Goschen, who had only been in parliament three years, 
created both surprise and jealousy among Russell’s colleagues, 
feelings which were intensified when, in the following January, 
he entered the cabinet as chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster. 

An addition to the strength of the cabinet in the commons was 
made in February, when Lord Ripon went to the Indian office 
2ind Lord Hartington, who had hitherto ^been under-secretary, 
Became head of the v^ar office. In succeeding to the ^reittier^ 
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ship on Palmerstoiite death, Russell entered on no peacefufin- 
heritance. The disastrous spread of cattle plague in Great 
Britain, insurrection in Jamaica, a commercial crisis, and 
fenianism in Ireland, combined to harass the few months of 
his administration. 

Within a few weeks of its accession to office the govern- 
ment received news of a rising by the negroes in Jamaica, 
A mob of blacks^ armed mamly with stones and cutlasses, had 
Besle^^ fgc a^Urtrjipuse at Mprant Bay>^ set It on Jire"^ and 
killed eighteen white persons on October ii, 1865. The rioters 
spread themselves over the surrounding estates, forcing the 
inhabitants to take refuge in the bush, puttmg some of the male 
whites to death, and pillaging stores. The situation, without 
doubt, was one which demanded prompt and energetic measures 
on the part of the island executive. Edward 

JehaJE^tf^riormerly a magistrate and a protector of aborigines 
in Australia, where he was known for his sympathy with the na- 
tives, at once summoned his council and with their approval 
issued a proclamation ^la^cing the county of Surrey under martial 
■ la^ excep'ting only from this decree Kingston the capital. 
Tjfoops were despatched to surround the insurgent district and 
TOe rising was soon well under control, Thp governor and council 
believed that George Wdliam Q^rdon, a natiye proprietor, a 
member of the house of assembly, a baptist preacher, and an 
ardent champion of the blacks, was responsible for the insur- 
rectionaiy movement, though there is no satisfactory evidence 
that he had a guilty knowledge of any intended rising. He 
was arrested, tried by a court-martial, composed of two naval 
lieutenants and an ensign, found guilty on evidence which 
would have been wholly insufficient to secure his conviction in 
a court of law, sentenced to death, and executed on the 23rd. 
Gordon boVe his fate with calmness and dignity, disclaim- 
ing in a pathetic letter to his wife all share in any conspigaijjil^ 

The summary punishments went on for about three weeks 
after the governor had formally stated that the rebellion had 
been quelled, and, in all, 439 persons were put to death, and 
over 600 flogged, including many women. The new* of these 
punishmi^nts greatly inflamed a large section of the English 
public. The government promptly despatched a commission 
fif inquiry, under the chairmanship of to* 
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JatSaica and temporarily superseded the gtvemon XtW if?^”*** CHA 3 H 
mission, which reported in April, 1866, praised^ Ae ^ 

“"?oi^e skill, promptitude, and vigour whic^il&e dur* 

ing the early stages of the insurrection,” but found that 
law had been continued in its full force for an excessiVe period i 
that the punishment of death was unnecessarily frequent ; that 
the floggings were reckless and in one place positively bar- 
barous ; and that the burning of 1^000 houses was wanton and 
cruel Beyond recalling Eyre, who forthwith retired on his 
pension, the government took no action in punishing either 
Eyre himself or any of the officers concerned in the suppression 
of the rising.* But the*matter did not end here.V j^^ljamaica 
conuju^it®®^was founded, under the chairmanship of John Stuart 
Mill, witff Herbert Spencer and Huxley among the meifiBers, 

"to promote the prosecution of Governor Eyre and other oflicials* 

On the other hand, ‘many persons to whose views Carlyle^ gave 
forcible express^pn, supported the governor in his action. In 

1867 two of the officers chiefly concerned in Gordon's execu- 

tion were prosecuted for murder, an^ In 1868 a prosecution 
was b^un against Eyre for ‘‘ high crimes and misdeiheanours in 
acts of {illeged abuse and oppression under colour of execution 
of his office as governor of the island ”, These efforts on the 
part of the Jamaica committee met with no success, jojiiaJtiotii 
cases. th&,.g]Cg33Jijujy^ the bill The affair was flnaljy 

laid to rest in 1 872 when a sum of money was voted by parlia- 
meat to tjpe ex-gpveVnci on account of the expenses incurred 
by him in his dcfenco^ 

In the late sprtffg of 1866 there burst on the country a 
commercial disaster which involved in failure many firms in 
London and the provinces alike, -and carried ruin into thousands 
of households. The principle < 5 f limited liability, first author- 
ised under the joint stock companies act of 1856; had taken 
firm root, and an ever-increasing number of joint stock under- 
takings were each year floated under its protection. The veiy ^ 
activity of commerce tended to increase speculation to a 
dangerous degree. The failure of the London, Chatham, and 
Dover Railway Company to fulfil its eng^ements and the 
disposal of its ordinary stock at a ruinous discount ‘heralded 
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CHAP, the crash. On M«y 10 the great bifl-discounting house of 
^ Overend, Gurney, and Co. failed, the liabilities amounting to 
no less than 19,000,000. Friday,^ the day following this 
portentous failure, was known in the city as “Black Friday”. 
The pressure upon the Bank of England for accommodation 
in the discountin^f of bills became so severe that the bank 
charter act was temporarily suspended as in the previous 
panics of 1848 and 1857. By the knowledge that this step 
had been taken confidence was restored, nor did the bank find 
it necessary to take advantage of its increased powers.* As 
the crisis, fortunately, was due to financial operations and not 
to any diminution in the trade of the country, which was in 
the main prosperous and .^ound, the difficulties gradually passed 
over, though the year was marked by an unusuaLnumber of 
commercial failures. 

Palmerston jyas soUnded_thg,Jgipg,^ 
the_real„ruler of .the ■ naiition. 

Vgeneration pf prosperous mercantilism and middle-class as- 
cenSSneyT wliich had lolfowed the reform bill of 1832, and 
had made so great an advance in material prosperity. An old 
oy der.Vnay almost be said to have passed away in the ja^utumn 
of* 18(^1 of politicians arose to wVoni the 

*Beaa^.£iti^njdjCaaQij^, archaic. So lopg as^ Palmer- 
ston lived the ^estion of organic reform, of which he hjad 
a consistent, and, by dint of* his personal popularity, 
sU^essful 0|pponent, can hardly be said to have entered 
^riously Into the political arena ; wi|h tli? of Rus- 

sell, one of the whigs by whom the reform bill of 1832 was car- 
the Jntroductioii^ of a^fresh. l)ill for the ^ extension 
fra nchise was ineyitahle. But lest the conservative spirits in the 
party and the small borough repiesentatives might take offenc^ it 
^vas felt that the change should be made as imperceptible as might 
be, the dose as innocuous as the ministry could contrive. The 
question of redistribution was postponed for the pi'esent. The 
county and borough franchises were to be extendi, but the ex- 
tenrion was to be on a strictly moderate scale. In towns it was 
propbi^ that the franchise should be lowered from a /loto a ^ 
rent^ frandiis e, to which every householder should be enStfM, 
independently of the personal payment of rates. Lodgers who 
paid an annual rent of ^lo were also to {rave the fraiKhise. 
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The county occupation franchise was to be reduced to ^£‘14. It 
was also proposed that the vote should be conferred on all per- 
sons who had deposited ;£‘SO in a savings bank for two years. 
By the adoption of these proposals it was hoped to add 400,000 
voters to the register without encountering any serious opposi- 
^ tion in the house of commons. 

This expectation was completely falsified. Opposition came 
from within the liberal ranks. The disaffected liberals, cap- 
tained by Lowe and Horsman, were compared by John Pright 
to the discont ^nted refugees in the cave of Adullam ; but it 
was retortec^that the men in the cave were increasing, and that 
Saul and his armour-bearer (Gladstone and Bright) were be- 
coming more and more,distrcsscd thereby. Lowe, by speeches, 
the perorations to which long remained famous, gained dur- 
ing this year such a command of the house as had never 
in Gladstone’s recollection been surpassed.* Speaking on 
the second reading, he said : “ If we do fall, we shall fall 
deservedly. Uncocrced by any external force, not borne 
down by any* internal calamity, but in the full plethora 
of our wealth and in the surfeit of our too exuberant® pro^ 
perity,*v Ith our own rash and inconsiderate hands, we are 
about to pluck down on our own heads the venerable temple of 
our liberty an J o ir glory.” ^ A motion proposed by Lord Gros- 
venor, afterwards Duke of Westminster, and seconded by Lord 
Stanley, the son of the toryJeadcr, that the house should not pro- 
^ ceed with the franchise bill until the ministry had announced its 
intentions on redistribution, was only defeated by five votes on 
April 27, 1 86 ( 3 , and after a promise had been given to disclose .the 
whole plan as soon as the bill had passed the second reading. 
The cabinet — which had a cavq of its own — hesitated for an 
hour or two, but, controlled by the determinatipn of Rus- 
sell and Gladstone, resolved to stake the government’s future 
upon carrying the Bill. Its chances of success, however, went 
^ from bad to worse. Endangered from the moment it got 
into committee, the deathblow was dealt on J une 1 8, by a motion 
from Lord Dunkellin, one of the cave, who carried an amend- 
ment by*3i5 to 304 substituting rating for rental in the qualifi- 
cation for the borough franchise. 

m « 

1 Morley, Gladstone^ ii., 2ox. ^ Part, Dfbatest clxxxii,, ^xx8t 
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CRAP. The ministers recognised that they had come to the end 
^ of their brief tether. Russell tendered their resignation to 
the queen; who was at Balmoral. Some days were spent ^in 
communicating with her ; on the 26th Gladstone was able to 
tell the house ofi commons that the resignations had been 
accepted. ✓-Derby became prime minister for the third time, 
once more with Disraeli as chancellor of the exch^uer and 
leader of the commons. The ministry was purely conser- 
✓-vative jn its composition, for overtures which had been made 
to Lowe and the Adullamites were unsuccessful. Stanley be- 
came foreign secretary ; Chelmsford, lord chancellpr ; Carnar- 
von, secretary for the colonies ; Lord Cranborne, who as Lord 
Robert Cecil had sat in the house since 1853, re- 

cently become heir to the marquisate of Salisbury owing to the 
death of his elder brother, secretary of state for India ; and 
Spencer Walpole, home secretary. 

. Shortly after the death of Palmerston, Gladstone and Deni- 
son the speaker, talking together, agr.eed that there existed 
in the country no strong feeling for reform.. Yet the fall 
of the, Russell administration, only a few months later, was 
immediately followed by turbulent scenes in London* and a 
^vi^orous agitation throughout the country; The artisans, who 
had seemed apathetic towards the franchise * when it was 
^ dangled before them, became angry when it was refused. The 
strenuous advocates of reform fanned this feeling into flame, 
and leagues and associations sprang up in all parts. A monster 
demonstration was arranged to take place on July 2 in Trafalgar 
Square, to be followed by a second meeting on Monday, July 
23, in Hyde Park, under the presidency of Beales, the chair- 
man of the Reform League. The meeting in T rafalgar Square, at 
first prohibited by the police, was suffered in the end tot be 
held, but the inhabitants of Belgravia and Mayfeir r%arded 
the rendezvous in the park as an invasion, ahd the government, 
indecisive until the last moment and perplexed by l^al com- 
pUc^ons, finally resolved on closing the park gates to the 
public at five o'clock on the day appointed for the meeting. 

A strong force of police was drawn up within the park. 
The of^[anised portion of the demonstration, on being refused 
admittance, withdrew to Trafalgar Square, where an orderly^ 
meeting ^va$ held ; but the crowd which had been drawn 
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together did not accompany the leaders. Some men standing CHAP, 
on the dwarf wall in Park Lane levered the iron nuls out of ^ 
their supports. Through a breach of about fifty yards created 
in this manner, the crowd rushed into the park. Long britches 
of the fencing were thrown down, the po^jce were s|ivagely 
pelted, and had to be reinforced by detachments of the Foot 
Guards and the Life GuaKls. ^ good many windows were 
broken in the West-end that night, but i)o serious damage was 
don^, nor was there any loss of life. The incident undoubtedly 
gave an impetus to the reform movement. The question Of 
the franchise which had hitherto mainly interested politicians 
and zealots, was thruSt before the ^ountiy. The upper and 
middle classes became pware of the danger which might arise 
from the inaction ; the working-men began tp feel that they 
were being kept out of their rights. Street processions and 
monster open-air meetings were organised in the great cities. 

Bright, in a series of eloquent speeches, conducted a campaign , 
throughout the country. The agitation found support within 
the corporation of London ; and the ford mayor presided at 
the Guildhall over a meeting jointly convened by the I^eform 
Lc^ue and the London Working Men’s Association, when 
resolutions in favour of “ residential manhood suffrage ” and 
vote by ballet \'ere carried. 

Thus before parliament reassembled in February, 1867, it 
was plain that Lord Derby’s ministry would be forced to bring 
forward proposals on parliamentary reform. At the opening 
of parliament the queen, who appeared in public after a long 
seclusion, announced in her speech that the attention of the 
houses would again be directed to the state of the representa- 
tion of the country. The addfess was agreed to with extra- 
ordinary alacrity ; and on February 1 1 Disraeli, as leader of 
the hc^se of commons, was hi a position to make his state- 
m^t Parliamentary reform which had, he said, baffled the 
efforts of both parties, ought no longer to be a question which 
should determine the fate of cabinets. He proposed to lift 
it above the level of party discussion and to call upon the 
whole Mbuse to unite in settling it , 

On February 25, Disraeli gave details of the resolutions 
I which he wished to see passed in the comihons before proceed- 
ing to frame a bill. aThey seem to have been drawn up with t^ 
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CHAP, double object of increasing the representation of the labour- 
^ ^ng classes on the one hand, and on the other of creating a 
system ofr balances and checks to prevent any one class or 
^interest^gaining a predominating power. It was proposed to fix 
the quajification fjr borough voters at a £6 rating franchise : 
for county voters at a £20 rating francfhise. Four fancy” 
franchises were to be created: votes were to be conferred, 
irrespective of property qualifications, on ministers of religion 
and certificated schoolmasters; on persons who had taken a 
^ university degree ; on depositors of £^0 in a savings bank ; on 
the possessors of ;^So in the funds ; and on any one who paid 
twenty shillings a year in djrect taxation. The scheme, severely 
criticised by Lowe, Bright, and Gladstone, met with so cold a 
reception from the house, that on the following day the resolu- 
tions were withdrawn, and the government promised to bring 
in a complete bill. The withdrawal of the resolutions, which 
^ had been framed in a vain attempt to reconcile divisions within 
the cabinet, was accompanied by the resignation of three 
members of the cabinet, jCaniarvon, Cranborne, and General 
Peel, secretary of state for war. Their places were speedily 
fillpd by the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Stafford Northcote, and 
Sir John Pakington. 

On March 18, Disraeli, no longer troubled by •divided coun- 
sels in his cabinet, brought in a bill embodying liberal features 
^more unmistakably than those hitherto outlined by the govern- 
ment In the boroughs the franchise was to be granted to 
every householder, subject to the conditions of a two years* 
residence, and the personal payment of rates ; in the counties 
^ to every occupier rated at ;£’i 5. The franchises based on edu- 
cation and on personal property remained, and an additional 
check was provided in the proposal that the voters possessing 
these special qualifications were to be entitled to two ^tes if 
..they were also householders. Redistribution proposals w^re 
added, by which thirty seats were to be transferred from smaller 
to latter centres. The bill was severely attacked by Gladstone, 
who recorded his implacable hostility to the proposition for 
dual voting which he denounced as “a gigantic inurnment 
of fraud** and “a proclamation of a war of classes’*; and by 
Bright who said that the bill bore “ upon its face the marlw 
qf^^decepripn and disappointment,” containing as regards the 
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claims of the working classes " nothing clear, nothing generous, 
nothing statesmanlike”. Yet it was allowed to be read a 
second time. In committee, however, the original ^provisions 
were so altered that Lord Cranborne described the bill in its 
final shape as the result of the adoption of the principles of 
Bright at the dictation of Gladstone. 

But the liberals were themselves divided, and Gladstone 
had at one point contemplated retiring -to a back bench and 
abandoning the post of leader of the opposition. With the 
object of preventing the traffic in the votes of the lowest 
class of hqjiseholcjers, called by Bright “the residuum,” an 
instruction was officially moved from the liberal benches that 
small occupiers should be relieved from liability to rates. But a 
more advanced group, nicknamed the tea-room party, from 
their meeting in tl^e tea-room of the house, whose one aim was 
to get the widest possible franchise measure, whether it should 
come from the hands of the government or the opposition, • 
were opposed to making any distinctiqp between the different 
classes of hous^'holders. The split proved fatal to the instruc- 
tion on April 8, 1867. A worse discomfiture followed — 
smash* perhaps without example,” to quote from Gladstone’s 
diary. ^ One of Derby’s proposed safeguards was that the 
franchise shoaiu depend on the personal payment of rates; 
in other words, the compound householder was to be excluded 
from the vote. GJadstone moved an amendment to confer 
the franchise on the householder, whether he paid the rate 
direct or through the landlord. His amendment was defeated 
on the I ith by a majority of twenty-one, forty-three liberals 
voting with the government, while twenty absented themselves. 
Before long the tide began to turn. During the Easter recess 
reform meetings were held through the country. Bright, speak- 
ing at* Birmingham, in eloquent panegyric rallied doubting 
liberals to Gladstone’s leadership. Resolutions were carried 
demanding the removal of all restrictions on household suffrage 
and a franchise for lodgers. The government also suffered 
some discredit from their treatment of the question of the right 
of publifc meeting in Hyde Park, which again entered into the 
reform agitation. A few days after the re-assembling of the 
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WHAP. house at the beginning of May, the Reform convened a 

meeting in the park. A notice was issued,’ signed by Spencer 
Walpole, "the home secretary, warning all persons against at- 
tending this gathering. Derby, however, announced that as the 
meeting was perfectly legal, nothing would be done to hinder 
it, and 200 ,< 5 oo persons peacefully assembled in the park on the 
appointed day. This was followed by the retirement of Walpole, 
who had shown himself a capable and respected administrator, 
but was scarcely vigorous enough to deal with a crisis. 

In the house of commons the securities inserted in the bill 
to comfort the doubting torics disappeared one by one. Dual 
voting and the educational and property franchises vanished. 
The two years' residential qualification was reduced to twelve 
months. Lodgers were given votes provided that they had 
occupied for twelve months lodgings of the annual unfurnished 
value of ;£’io. In the counties the occupation franchise was 
reduced to' £12. The government's proposals for redistribution 
underwent similar treatment. The minimum population alloW^t 
ing two members was raised from 7,000 to io,®oo, and ty thfe 
disfranchisement of the small doubly represented borough^^ new 
seats were created without increasing the numbers of the house. 
In this way a third member was given tv) Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, and Leeds; and a second to Salford and 
Merthyr. Nine new boroughs were created and twenty-five 
seats were bestowed on the counties. -London university became 
a constituency with a single representative. Two causes then 
new to parliament were pleaded by John Stuart Mill. His 
proposal to confer the franchise on women was treated with the 
mild jocularity which became a tradition with the house of 
commons whenever the ques^on came up for discussion in 
parliament during the remainder of the nineteenth century; 
and the house also received with indifference his speech in 
suppolt of Hare's scheme for the representation of minorities, 
by enabling electors who disliked their own local candidates to 
vote for “ members of parliament in general,'* that is to say, for 
any candidate whom they chose. 

The government bill was read in the house of commons for 

the third timig! on July 15, 1867, after a Tordble protest by 

JU>rd Cranbome. It was in •the debates of this session that«» 

me vigD»>us and interesting pei^onality •of the future prime 
* 
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minister firs|^impress^ itself upon parliament and the country. CHAS|^ 
His spe'echcs were at once weighty and brilliant, full of wide ^ 
knowledge, and pointed with a trenchant satire,* which at 
that time was only directed to embarrassing his^ op'JxJnents, 
though in later life it sometimes embarra^ed himself. The 
breadth of his statesmanship and his capacious grasp of 
home and foreign affairs were afterwards revealed in a long 
tenure of the highest offices; all sections of the conservatives 
were eventually to find in him their authoritative chief. For 
the moment, however, he was the representative of those 
“ unbendin^j,” if not very “ stern ” tories, who disliked Derby 
and distrusted Disraeli, and thought the reform bill a mere 
surrender to the radicals. |^hc ministerial measure was de- 
nounced by Lord Cranborne as a political betrayal which has 
no parallel in our annals, which strikes at the root of all that 
mutual confidence which is the very soul of our party govern- 
ment, and on .which only the strength and freedom of our . 
representative institutions can be sustained Lowe added the 
practical advice that we must now set to work to educate our 
{uti|(B^^asters In the house of lords, Lord Derby’s influence 
secuifBfci chc second reading, though in his final speech on the 
thiiiA reading he frankly described the bill as ** a g re at experi - 
me nt,” and u5jLd a phrase which has passed into history when . 

Tic said that the counti y was taking “ a leap in the dark Acts 
similar in principle though differing in detail were passed in 
1868 to apply to Scotland and Ireland. In Scotland the 
boroughs were given household and lodger franchise; in the 
counties the ownership franchise was reduced to £%, the occu- 
pation franchise to £14. In Ireland the counties were left 
untouched but the borough ffanchise was reduced to a ;^4 
rating franchise. 

JJl?, ffanchise bill of 1867 was the complement, tlic natural 
jnjJ indeed inewtAle sequel, to the act of 1832. But even in 
Et^lish politics few great changes have come about with less 
,, evidence of principle and conviction on the part of those mainly 
concerned in it, with more appearance of mere opportunism and 
concessibn to the expediencies of the moment It was difficult 
to be enthusiastic over a reform bill framed by a ministerkl 
, party which did not want reform, under pressure from an 
opposition which did not want the bill. But then ^th sic(^ 
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^ if the tones were pushed forward along a path they thought 
dangerous; the same may be said of many of the leading 
liberals/ Disraeli probably took the step with much more sense 
^of responsibility and belief in its necessity than most of his 
colleagues and his titular leader. Derb seldom quite serious 
in his politics, saw only that be had “dished the whigs,” to use 
his own phrase ; but .Disraeli had long felt that an electorate 
frankly democratic was a welcome ; .ternativo to the political 
ascendancy of the middle classes. So he could declare ^ soon 
afterwards that he had “educated his party” to the; view which 
he had enunciated in the house of commons as carl> as February 
20, 1846, when he had concluded his g ^^t *^*''eech against the 
repeal of the com laws, by dcj)rccating the transfer of political 
power to a mercantile oligarchy, and dccla..ng that he should 
prefer to rely on “ the invigorating energies o at. educated and 
enfranchised peopL”. The w'ork 'i reg^.d to he borough 
franchise has stood tl test of time : the redistribution of seats 
and the county franchise were 'ch untonchc . until 1884. 

Ml Jn<ats final shape, ar hrs beca. ^aid, was largely rih'dsjpfie’s 
Jhut it was Disraeli who guideu its passay^, ihraugh 
^the |iouse. Lord Cranbomc nignt refer tco hin. as “a political 
adventurer,” might sneer at his “pc 'icy of legcrdcmdin,” ^ but 
He had shown himself a great master of parliamentary tactics, 
he had succeeded where former ministries had failed, and as 
Bishop Wilberforce wrote at the end of the session, “ the most 
wonderful thing was the rise of Disraeli 

The budget encountered little opposition. In spite of the 
financial crisis in 1866 and the cattle plague, the revenue was 
satisfactory, and Di? leli as chancellor of the exchequer dis- 
armed Gladstone’s op^^osition by devoting almost the entire 
surplus of £ 1 , 200,000 to the reduction of the national d^t. In 
the same session Gathoru' Hardy carried &n^act creating the 
metro^ )litan asylums bo. J under which separate hospitals 
and asylums apart from the workhouse infirmaries were estab- 
lished* Something was done also towards equalising the 
metropolitan poor rate by charging certain expenses like the 
salaries of m iical officers upon a common fund. A resolution 

^ * Selected Speeches of ’Cofd Beaconsfield, ii., 479* 

, J>ehates, dxzxviii., 1539. • 
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was also carried bj' a miijority of one against flogging in the 
array in time of peace, and iti the mutiny act of the succeeding 
year the flogging of soldiers, except when on active service, was 
abolished. ' . * ^ 

In November, 1867, parliament was sujnmoned to vote 
money for a military expedition to Abyssinia. Since 1855 
Theodore, the son-ir law of Ras i^li, sovereign of the Amhara 
division of that Chrisrian, though still largely uncivilised country, 
had been negus 6r sup**eme king. Several causes had lately 
combined to excil? his anger against the few Europeans living 
in the coiintij^. Towards the close of 1863 he threw the British 
consul and otliei European residents into prison. In August, 
1864, Hormuzd Ra^sam^ a British diplomatic agent, was sent 
to demand* their n'lcasc; but was not until 1866 that he 
was able to gain acce^-s tu the kmg, only to be detained as a 
hostage himse^i In the spring of 1867 .n ultimatum was sent 
by Lord Stanlc)^ the fon\gr ecretary, demanding the release 
of the captives w' *un i.hree mor dis under penalty of war. As 
no sadMa< tory wi ; jceived, th* government, in the 
autuir* of that V''r orJoj ^ a strong fcrcc to be cquipp^ in 
Indh ’ placcil unde tne direction of Sir Robert Napief, 
comil»v*iiac* ' <.hicf tho Bcnrb.y presid ncy. 

On Janua.^ : ib68, Napier, with 12, coo men, of whom 
thiee-quarters were dra\ n from the Indian army, landed near 
Massowah, and three weeks later the march to Magdala, King 
Theodore's capital, began. The invaders had no serious military 
opposition to encounter , but the difficulties of transpoA and 
supply were considerable and were successfully handled. The 
distance was over 400 miles, in the course of which deep ravines 
had to be traversed and high mor-'^ains cro^ased at an eleva- 
tion of 10,000 feet. On April ib cne plateau of Magdala was 
reached, •and a feeble attack from the troups of Theodor^ was 
easily repulsed; Lilfe the French chasscp6ts at MentEi.^ ^h 
new breech-loading Snider rifles of the British army “ worked 
vyonders On the 13th Magdala was stormed and Kmg Theo 
dore was found dead in his stronghold. The captives were 
discovered unharmed. The fortress was razed, and by June 
18 the expedition to the last man had left Abyssinia in the 
most perfect order. In the ornamentaU language of Disraeli, 
"^the standard of St. ^leorge had been hoisted on the mountain^ 
VOL. xir. 14 
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CHAP, of Rasselas’*, The cost of this not very glorious, though, well- 
^ managed, campaign was something over ;^‘8,coo,ooo to the 
British taxpayer, despite the fact that the payment and trans- 
port of the Indian troops was thrown upon the Indian exchequer. 
Henry Fawcett; the blind member for Brighton, professor of 
political economy at Cambridge, who five months before had 
protested against a ball at .the India Office, given to the sultan 
on his visit to England, being charged to Inj^ia, entered a pro- 
test against this payment, but was in a minority of 23 to ^98. 

The Abyssinian campaign was at any rate a proof that 
England would grudge neither expense qor exertion in vindi- 
cating her authority and asserting her influence in all extra- 
European lands. But in Europe its<?lf, under Stanley's tenure 
of the foreign office, there was a strong tendency to hold 
aloof from quarrels in which British interests were not directly 
involved. In presence of the striking events which occurred 
^n the continent in 1866 and 1867, England maintained an 
attitude of strict non-intervention. In the summer of the 
former ypar, the niaj of Europe was remodelled, and the 
balance of power altered by the result of the war between 
•Austria on the one side and Prussia, in lalliance with the 
Italian kingdom, on the other. In u campaign, which as- 
tonished the world by its startling rapidity and overwhelming 
success, the military strength of the Hapsbui^ monarchy was 
shattered. Alike during the campaign and the months of 
tortyous diplomacy in which Napoleon III. vainly sought to 
deprive Prussia of the fruits of victory and obtain “compensa- 
^ tion” for France, the British government preserved a resolute 
neutrality. The explanation and vindication of this policy 
were given by Disraeli in ^ome notable sentences addressed 
to his constituents on the morrow of the battle of Sadowa, 
^July 3, 1 866, when Austria lay prostrate before he/ northern 
rival. The conservative leader justified fhe abtention from un- 
I necessary interference in the affairs of Europe, on the ground 
Ithat England had outgrown the European continent**. “ Her 
^position,** he added, “ is no longer that of a mere European 
power. England is the ipetropolis of a great maritime em- 
^^tre, extending to the boundaries of the furthest ocean. . , . She^ 
is as ready, and as willing even, to interfere as in the old days 
when Jthe necessity of her position reqiuires it* There is no 
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power, indeed, which inteHferes more than England. She in- CHAP.^ 
t terferes in Asia, because she is really more of an Asktic than ^ 

I an European power.” ^ Thus, almost jfor the first 
str up k the keynote of the new Tinperialismj the conception of 
Britain as a world-empire rather than an Eifropean kingdoip, 

. which Disraeli in later years was to develop into a national 
policy. • 

England, however, did not remain altogether untouched by 
the consequences of the Austro-Prussian campaign, Napoleon 
III., angry and humiliated by the German successes and the 
formation of»the ne?w Pund or confederation under Prussian 
^ hegemony, tried desperately to extort from the victors some 
territorial accessions for France, Bismarck, not as yet prepared 
for another war, played skilfully with the hard-driven intriguer 
of the Tuileries, and entrapped him into submitting a secret 
draft of a treaty, published afterwards under dramatic circum- 
stances, in which*the emperor proposed that France, in return 
for recognising the North German confederation, should be 
allowed to invadcf and annex the kingdom of Belgium.^ Nothing 
came of ^he French emperor’s efforts, except that he washable 
to make* a successful protest against the continued occupation of 
^ . Luxemburg by Pmssidn troops. That strong fortress belonged 
to the King of Holland, v^ho as grand duke had been a member 
of the old GcriSian confederation. On the creation of the North 
German Bund France urgtd that, as the King of Holland 
had recovered his former sovereign rights, this garrison^ which 
menaced his strategic position, should be withdrawn. Stanley, 
whose diplomacy on this occasion was justly praised for its 
dexterity and firmness, suggested that the question should be 
^submitted to a conference of the powers, which was held in 
London pn May 7-1 1, 1868. As a result a treaty was agreed 
upon, under the terms of which the fortifications of LuxegjJjprg 
^weref^ demolished, and the territory nejj^ji^ised under a joint 
.guarantee ; the King of Holland, who continued the nominal 
I sovereign, undertaking to maintain it m the future as an open 
I town. Stanley declared that he gave the guarantee with great 
reluctance, and only to avert th^ calamity of a war lietween 

^Smeh at Aylesbury, July 13, 1866. • * ^ 

^ *r^la Gorce, Hwf. Swiul Empire^ v., 68; Btnile Ollivier, UEtnpir^ 

Libmlf viii., 565. . 
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^ CHAP.#*France and Germany, in which otBfer states would almost cer- 
^ tainly h^ve been involved. He maintained that the guarantee 
was ^'collective” and therefore did not pledge England to 
single-haftded intervention if the other guaranteeing powers 
refused to act^' In regard to Napoleon's second occupation 
of Rome, in November, 1867, Stanley was equally discreet, 
declining a conference, but expressing the strong feeling in 
England in favour of an early withdrawal of the French troops, 
who had entered the city after Garibaldi's defeat at Merrtana, 
While these eventful transactions were in progress in Europe 
a great measure of imperial consequence was “being quietly 
accomplished in the feaeration of Canada. On February 19, 
1867, Lord Carnarvon, as colonial secretary, moved the second 
reading of the bill for the confederation of the North American 
provinces of the British empire. ' The 'preceding year had 
placed London within speaking distance of Ottawa, for on 
July 28, 1866, success had at last crowned the indomitable 
perseverance of the American capitalist, Cyrus Field, and hia 
coadjutors in their efforts to establish telegraphic communica- 
tion between the American continent and Great Britain. Some 
messages had indeed passed along the cable laid in ’1858, but 
after a few days silence had ensued, and many persons asserted 
that the cable had never really spoken. ^Ih this failure 
American support was withdrawn; Field turned to English 
capitalists, and it was a British ship, the Grea^ Eastern^ one 
of thef" daring creations of the engineer Brunei, which finally 
laid the cable. The exchange of congratulatory messages 
between the queen and the governor-general of the British 
North American provinces celebrating the completion of the 
cable was a happy omen for the success of the measure of 
confedera'cion. ^ ’ 

The new constitution was planned njainly upon the saga- 
cious lines laid down by Lord Durham in his report Ai the 
consolidation of U pper and Lower Canada in 1 840.® The general 
or federal parli ament consisted of two chambers, ‘ a house of 
commons of 181 members and a senate of sevcnty-J:wo nomin- 
fited for life by the goverfibr-gencral. Provincial legislature^ 

St|Al«y*s statepent inahe bouse of commons in Par/. Dibatn^ 
* ebooevH., xptS. * 

iupra% p. lo,* 
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somewhat after the pattern of the United States, were to deal CHAP« 
with local affairs. The executive was vested in the crown, ^ 
^represented by the governor-general in council, whose ^lary of 

0,000 was to be paid out of colonial funds. Each of the fmr 
provinces was to have a lieutenant-governor, to^be ap^inted by 
the governor-general. Provision was made, as I^rd Durham 
* had indicated, for the admission of any other provinces of 
British North America which should desire to enter the do- 
minion. The newly constructed province of Manitoba, made 
up of what had been the Hudson Bay territory, was the first to 
come into the union in 1 870. This example was shortly followed 
by British Columbia’ with Vancouver Island in 1871, and by 
Prince Edward Island in 1873. Newfoundland preferred to re- 
main outside the dominion, just as New Zealand remained out- 
side the Australian commonwealth thirty years later. In giving 
his benediction to 'the bill as a non-party measuie, Earl 
Russell concludqfl by expressing a sentiment, very different 
from that which had animated Disraeli the year before at 
Aylesbury, though much* more commqn*kt the time : “ I hope 
that all these provinces may flourish and prosper, add that if it 
should qvc/ be their wish to separate from this country, we may 
be ready to listen to tjieir request and to accede to their wishes 
in any way th;^/ .may choose”. Indeed, though Bright was 
almost alone in striking a discordant note by his suggestion of 
independence or annexation to the United States, the imperial 
aspect of the event was as yet hardly appreciated by most 
Englishmen. 

Questions affecting the relations between capital and labour 
were forcing themselves to the front, and in 1867 twife useful 
measures were enacted for the improvement of the condition of 
thcj, workers. By the factory actS extension act the restrictions 
on tlie efhployment of women and children in dangerous trades 
was^ extended and the powers of inspectors in9reased. The 
other measure, the master and servant act, which has been 
described as ‘‘ the first positive success of the trade unions in 
the legislative field,” was due to the initiative of Lord Elcho. 
Hftherto •the employer, in a case of breach of contrapt, could 
obtain the workman’s arrest on^ warrant, to be followed by 
imprisonment with hard labour ^t the ^hands of the justices, 
while the workman could or^ly proceed against the employer 
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by civil action. By Lord Elcho’s bill, which placed the work- 
man on a level with his employer, the right of the justices to 
inflict imprisonment in the first instance was taken away, and 
both parties were to have their mutual remedy for breach of 
contract by summons before the magistrates, who might order 
fulfilment of contract or inflict a moderate fine.^ 

At this time^ trade unionism was passing through a critical 
period in its existence. By a recent decision in the court of 
queen*s bench ^ on January 16, 1867, trade unions were left 
without protection against embezzlement on the part of* their 
own officials, on the ground that their rules were in restraint 
of trade, Justice Blackburn even hinting' that a*hy combina- 
tion to raise wages was a conspiracy and a misdemeanour. 
And by a conviction arising out of a strike in London directed 
by the operative tailors’ association, picketing, even when con- 
ducted In a peaceful fashion, was rendered illegal.* The 
government, in view of the ambiguous position in which trade 
unions were placed, appointed a royal commission in February, 
1867, under the chaiiiVianship of Sir ’William Erie, formerly 
chief justice of the common pleas, to investigate and report on 
the law. It fell to the lot of this commission to investigate a 
series of trade outrages which for some years had rendered 
Sheffield, and in a smaller degree Manchester, notorious. In 
1866 public feeling had been shocked by a gunpowder explosion 
at Sheffield, which wrecked the house of a person obnoxious 
to ode of the trade unions. 

Sheffield indeed had long been notorious for crimes com- 
mitted by trade union agents. Among the worst cases was the 
murder of James Lind ley, who had broken the rules of the saw- 
grindens’ union. One Broadhead, who afterwards admitted 
having planned and paid for "a series of outrages, hired tjvo 
ruffians, Hallam and Crookes, to do the deed, and Crookes 

* Sidney and Beatrice Webb, History of Trades UlUonism^ p« 236. ^ 

* Hornby v. Close, Law Reports, 2 Q.B., 153-60. 

^ According to Blackburn it was also opposed to sound morals and public 
policy* •• Everybody knows,” he said, in the case of the operative tailors, ” that 
the total aggregate happiness of mankind is increased by every man being left 
to the nnbiassed, unfettered determination of his own will and judgment as 
to how he win employ his industry and other means of getting on in the world.” 
It was an Exaggeration of the fashionable laissezfaire doctrine of ahe day — or 
rather of the day before; fo» that doctrine was already beginning to lose somev 
(f its sancti^i though not perhaps on the j^dicisd beriph. 
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shot Lmdley with an air-gun in August, 1858. Very few CHAP, 
offenders had been convicted and ordinary justice seemed unable 
to cope with 'the system of secret terrorism. Nor would the 
crimes have evet been briught to light if the task of invfisfcga- 
tion had not been entrusted to the royal conynission on trade 
unions. Though the commissioners' report disclosed much that 
was disgraceful, they found that ojily twelve out of the sixty 
Sheffield trade unions were implicated in these crimes, while at 
Manchester outrages were proved only against a single union. 

They were also able to report that these outrages had decreased 
since 1859, when they had been at their worst; indeed the 
principal trade union Waders at Sheffield had denounced this 
system of terrorism an^ demanded a public inquiry. This 
righteous kidignation was, however, unfortunately counter- 
balanced by the refusal of the saw-grinders' union, against 
whom there was the* longest list of offences, to expel Broadhead 
and Crookes from its membership. The two scoundrels, owing 
to the conditions under which the proof of their guilt had been 
obtained, escape^ all punishment at the Iiands of the law. 

In 1866 much excitement had been aroused by the yseof 
ritualistic practices in the Church of England. Eucharistic vest- 
ments, incense, lighted candles on the altar, were denounced as 
symbols of thw' mass. Lord Shaftesbury, the philanthropic 
Lord Ashley of earlier years, saw in the celebration of the holy 
communion at St. Alban's, ^Holbom, the worship of Jupite^and 
Juno. The ritualistic clergy, among whom were many dewted 
to the service of the poor, often turned a deaf ear to the remon- 
strances or exhortations of their bishops. Amid the storm Lord 
Derby had recourse to the expedient of appointing 'a royal 
commission, which reported in effect that any deviation in ritual 
or i^ ornament from the custom of 300 years should be dis- 
alWed? High churchmen were filled with alarm* by recom- 
mendations which seemed to them, in the words of Dr. Pusey, 
a complete extirpation of the vestments, root and branch,” 
while Dean Stanley, one of the commissioners, could give only 
a qualified assent to the report, fearing that the liberty which 
he considered essential to the Church as an establishment 
would be endangered by its adoption without reservations. 

.The decision of the privy counciJ delivered by Lord Cairns in 
ithe autumn of 186^ in thq case of Martin v. MackonochiB, 
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<CHAP, gave authoritative utterance to the recommendations of the com- 
mission, Mr. A. H. Mackonochie, the incumbent of St. Alban's, 
Holborn/had ali^dy been condemned in the court of arches 
for the usQ of incense and the mixed%halice at the celebration 
of the holy communion. By the privy council judgment kneel- " 
ing before the elements and altar-lights were also declared 
illegal. Yet in spite of uproar and legal decisions, ritualistic 
practices went on much as before, and Mackonochie, a priest 
of great self-denial but of mild obstinacy, suffered a series of 
prosecutions and suspensions at the instigation of the Church 
Association, an extreme low Church organisation, and finally 
resigned his cure fourteen years afterwards at the dying request 
of Archbishop Tait. 

On the death of Archbishop Longlcy in the ’’autumn of 
1868, Dr. Tait, then Bishop of London, had been raised to the 
primacy, an appointment due to the queen, if Bishop Wilber- 
force may be believed, and only accepted “most reluctantly 
and with passion” by Disraeli. A statesman rather than a 
theologian, Tait exercised an influence which was considerable 
and beneficent, both in the house of lords and in his archi- 
episcopal administration. A shrewd, cautious, just man, straight- 
forw^d in speech and in deed, he stro/e to guide the Chhreh^ 
in the path of moderation and timely concession. A moderate 
evangelical in doctrine, the proceedings of the rituajistic party 
wer^ source of continual irritation and vexation of spirit to 
him ; yet he often succeeded in restraining the fury of their 
opponents, as extreme high churchmen, who had bqien wont to 
look on him as an enemy, came to recognise before his death 
in 1882. 

In the session of 1868 parliament found time to pass severtd 
measures o( some importance. By the elections petition| act 
all election petitions were to be tried by a judge to be selected 
from a rota formed by arrangement among the judges of* the 
superior courts of law. A judge was added to each of the 
three courts of queen’s bench, common pleas, and exchequer^ 
and from each bench a puisne judge was annually to be chosen 
by his colleagues, to try election cases without a jury,** but with 
power to call witnesses on his own account His report to 
the speaker was to ,be final.* The nonconformist conscience^ 
pocket were alike relieved this session by the abolition of 
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compulsory Church rates In a measure introduced hy Glad- 
stone, who in 1866 had for the first time voted for this chahge; 
all legal proceedings to enforce the recovery of Churs% fates 
came to an end, but the power to 'make voluntary assessments 
was left untouched. Public executions werfi abolished by the 
capital punishment amendment act, the last man executed in 
^ public being Michael Barrett, the Fenian, who was hanged at 
Newgate^ on May 26, 1868, for the Clerkenwell outrage. By 
the public schools act framed on the recommendations of a 
commission appointed in i86r, new governing bodies were 
established rfor seven of the great schools, Winchester, Eton, 
.Westminster, Charterhouse, Harrow,* Rugby and Shrewsbury. 
In this session also the telegraphic system was acquired by the 
. post office at an excessive cost to the country. The use of 
telegraphy, liowever, was widely extended by a reduction of 
the minimum charge in the United Kingdom to one shilling 
^for twenty words irrespective of distance. The spirit of reform 
extended to the house of lords, which passed a standing order 
discontinuing voting by proxy. * • 

Befo»*e these bills became law, the chief direction of^ffairs 
had parsed from the hands of Lord Derby. In 1868 he Was 
< nearly seventh” -he had been bom in 1799 — and old fdl* his 
years. By thd beginning of the session his health was failing 
fast In February he resigned office and Disraeli, his only 
possible successor on the ministerial side, became first Idrd of 
the treasury. Though shattered in constitution the retiring 
prime minister found strength to come down to the house of 
lords to bestow a parting malediction on the act abolishing 
compulsory Church rates in July^ 1868 ; and within a few months 
of his death which occurred on October 23, 1869, his speech on 
the|^is|stablishment of the Irish Church showed isomethingof 
that fiery energy which had won for him in his house of 
commons days the title of the “ Rupert of Debate \ ^In politics 
P^rby^has^been blamed as an opportunist, an estimate perhaps 
warranted by his ‘‘leap in the dark^ bn t£e of the 

franchis e. But it is probable that he never really understood 
^the subject, nor was deeply interested in it; and 
cont«0t,t9,. allow his opinions in this jtet^Jto^J)^. sb 
»him b y Disraeli. The details of domeslic politics and admiitl^ 
istrative affairs had*little attraction for an xntellect'versatik^ 
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CHAP, brilliant, somewhat superficial, and averse from uncongenial 
exertion of any kind. A scholar, a sportsman, and a great 
territorial proprietor, he was happier in his library with its 
shelves of <;lassics, among his gardens and coverts, or in the 
company of racing* men and racing touts on Doncaster Heath, 
than in the cabinitt or even in the senate. His tastes and habits . 
exposed him, from more intense politicians, to the chai^ of 
frivolity, or, as Gladstone preferred to call it, light-mindbdness ; ^ 
^ut there was a serious and earnest side to his charactec, as 
was shown in his unswerving devotion to' the Church of England, 
and in his support of the great measure abolishing colonial 
_^lavery which it fell to his lot as colonial secretary to carry in 

1833. 

JhaaHtUpr of Vivian Grej was at last prime mibister, and 
the “ wild amMtion ” that over thirty years befpre heliad dared to 
bfj^^^e to Lord Melbourne was ful^led. The “ mysteiy man,” as 
• ,Bishop.Wilberforce and 'others likcsd to-caiUum, was the accepted 
leader of the tories, the/:hief counsellor .of the crown. During 
his three short periods of 'office as chancellor oft the exchequer 
Ifie iiad achieved no great reputation either as a financier or an 
'aHmini^ratbr; but. out of the ruins left, by the schism T>nJthe 
jCOTiulawrtieTjad rebuilt the great conservative party; and t 
without ppssessing the full confidence either of the house of 
ramm<ms, the pa rty, or the nation, he had accomplished ,a 
revolution in our representative system. 

The changes made in the cabinet by Disraeli were not 
numerous. George Ward Hunt, an amiable country gentleman, 
succeeded him as chancellor of the exchequer, and Lord Cairns 
received the great .seal in spite of the complaints of the ejected 
chancellor, Chelmsford, that he had been removed “without 
even the mpnth's warning given to a cook”. JProbably |j)is- 
raeli's motive in making this change was to strengthen tne gov- 
ernment in the house of lords, where Malmesbury- was a 
potM* successor to Derby in the leadership ; but the accession 
of Cairns to cabinet rank did far more than give strength at 
the moment to a ministry whose tenure of office had always 
been precarious. Cairns was not merely a great laifyer; he 
bad gifts of statesmanship and oratory which were of the 


* Motley, Qlaiftom, !i„ 344. • 
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highest service to the conservative party ; nor had Dislaeli hi 
his two cabinets a colleague in whom he trusted mqre, and in 
whose counsel he felt deeper confidence. The old leaders in the 
house of lords were ind^ now rapidly fading away, hf 6e re- 
placed by men who were to be in the front rai^k during the next 
generation. Russell had announced his decision not to take o||pe 
at Christmas, 1867. Granville topk his place as liberal leader; 
and Cranborne entered the house on his succession to the 
marquisate of Salisbury in ^pril, 1868. 

It was clear that Disraeli's tenure of office could only be of 
short duration. Hitherto liberal dissensions had kept the con- 
servatives in power’; bfit not even Disraeli, with all his skill as 
a tactician, <jpuld hope to defer the day of defeat much longer, 
.The rise of the Fenian movement in Ireland, its increasing 
and dangerous activity in 1865 and 1866, the crimes com- 
mitted by the conspirators in England in 1867, and the measures 
taken in consequence in that and the following year,^ had 
forced Irish affsHrs into prominence, and made these the para- 
mount issue in domestic politics. On Irish questions the liberals 
came together again. On March 16, 1868, an Irish member 
brought forward a motion in the house of commons, on the 
^condition of Ireland,, ^jGladstone seized the opportunity, „ and 
by his declarayon that the Irish Church as an establishment 
must cease, reunited the liberal party after two years of dis- 
organised impotency, and ^ brought adullamites like Lowe and 
radicals like Bright to march under the same bannerj^ Within 
a week he gave notice of three resolutions, in effect condemn- 
ing the Irish Church establishment, and declaring it expedi- 
ent to suspend the exercise of the ecclesiastical patronage of 
the crown. A dilatory amendment proposed by Stanley on 
March 30 was, defeated by a majority of sixty, and by fifty- 
six votSs the house agreed to go into committee! The first 
resolution was carried after the Easter recess by a majority 
of sixty-five. But in spite of these defeats the prime minister 
did not resign nor dissolve at once, nor could he have done 
so without considerable public inconvenience. The reform 
measurespwere not yet completed, the bills relating to ‘Scotland 
and Ireland being still before the house. Djsrael! therefore pro* 

% 1 The account of these events is reaerve 4 for th^ next chapter, in which they 

are dealt with in connexion with the Irish legislatliib of the Gladstotje ndnlstry. 
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CHAP, posed that parliament should carry these bills into law, and that 
an appeal should be made to the new constituencies in the 
* autumn. This course was adopted, and the session was finished 
as soon^as the necessary business wasjconcluded, Gladstone, 
however, continuecj to press forward his motion, and the two 
replanning resolutions were carried, in addition to a bill suspend- 
ing the creation of new intefests in the Irish Church. The 
lords threw out the suspensory bill by a majority of ninety-five 
on June 29. ^ 

Parliament was prorogued on July 31, the dissolution fol- 
lowing on November ii. The elections, the first under the 
wider franchise created by the act of 1^67, went strongly in 
favour of the liberals, especially in the boroughs. ][ji the coun- 
ties they sustained some bad defeats, notably that of Gladstone 
in south-west Lancashire. But he had triumphed in the coun- 
^try as a whole, and the liberals returned to the house in a 
.majority of II2. Disraeli did not wait fo^ ihe meeting of 
parliament, but resigned on December 2, He declined the 
queen’s offer of a peerage, for himself, but accepjted one for his 
wife, \vho was created Viscountess Beaconsfield. 



CHAPffeR XI. ‘ 

THE FIRST GLADSTONE MikiSTRY; THE IRISH CHURCH AND 

IRISH LAND. 

When Disraeli went out Gladstone as a matter of course 
came in. The events of the past few years, the death of Pal- 
merston, the reorganisation of both partie^^ the disappearance 
of the protectionism reninant' from' one side, the extinction of 
rthe old whig element on the other, and the new vigour 
which had been poured into the constituencies by the franchise- 
act — all these things h^d restored to E^pglish politics t^t clean- 
cut dualism without which the parlJamentoiy system 
work quite srrioothly. In its modern development jJjgjggjisJjtn- 
tlqn ahnost seems to deniand that there s^all^|?(|,^g^^ 
parties of something like equal strength clearly divided from 
one another oy well-marked difterences of opinion. Hie pendu- 
lum will not swing true nor can the electoral balance be shifted 
fromWime to time without friction or awkward jarring when 
« there^s such a confusion of principles and interests as that 
which prevailed foFWShfe’^th'ah twenty yea^^^ 
the com laws. And the machine runs at its best when lae 
conflict of opinion is accentuated and defined by the opposition 
^ of personalities, and is embodied in a prolonged duel between 
two lea^rs of commanding eminence and undisputed authority 
over tfleir followers. Such a situation had arisen at the end of 
^ thp year 1868. Ehch party had a chief who stood far above all 
rivalry in his own ranks, t^or the next few years the interest 
of English politics centres round the striking and dramatically 
contrasted figures of Gladstone and DisraeUj^ 

Th& disappearance of elder statesmen had clear^ the field 
for these two champions, both of whom, though still in the fall 
vigour of their mature powers, had behind them lor^ care^ of 
f. remarkable service^ Both were great parliamentarians, both 
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CHAP.^ were l grty*m en in a sense in which the term could hard’y haVtt 
^Ibeen appiiSl to^any of their predecessors since the day^^iof Pitt 
land F 9 X; and it wp a strange fesult of circumstances and^, 
^accident that each, m some respects, seemed better fitted to 
take comman4 of the opposing host. ^ Disraeli’s sympathy with 
the masses, h‘s understanding of the inner meaning c>f the 
democratic movement and t* e new forces of society, might ' 
havequalifiv J him for the ^cadcrshi*^ a progressive party; 
Gladstone, with his ecclesiastical an nsic temper, his rev^-* 
ence for the formalism of tne past, never quite shook his, 
earlier consei vatism. With much opportunism acd much of 
.merely personal ambitioiv, both responded to a genuine and 
ideep-seated sentiment that called foi expression ; Disraeli 
Ibrought back to English politics the spirit of Romance, while 
Vjladstonc vindicated the claims of Rigbteou^sness. In the 
prc4ominant feeling led to errors : Disraeli could sometimes be 
• justly charged with tawdriness and theatricality; Gladstohe^ 
fine-drawn morah>'’ often dc generated into unctuousness. Two 
different aspects of national development appealed to them with 
varyiry force : Glad me, the political legatee of Peel, was at 
his best with some complicated problem of legislation or fhiance ; 
his rival, who looked back to Chatham and Lolingbroke, was 
intent on maintaining the unique position of England among 
the nations, (The liberals under Gladstone became more closely 
identified with economical government, and with those reforms 
which tended towards the abolition of privilege and political 
inequalit}^ the conservatives, taught by Disraeli, found their, 
main interest in a vigorous foreign policy and the growth of the 
imperialist idea. With all his acuteness Disraeli sometimes 
misunderstood the British people ; and Gladstone occasionally 
forgot the .British empire. Both men were the all>|ects of 
^ enthusiastic devotion and unmeasured detestation ; and dur- 
ing their own lifetime it seemed impossible to estimate them 
quite fairly. Both at any rate were men of the highest ftitel- 

I lectual power, who must have become conspicuous on any 
stage. Gladstone, if he had not turned to politics, might have 
been a great churchman or a great lawyer ; Disradi, is it was, 
onlyjugt missed a place among the masters of imaginative and 

" On^the evening of his resignation, Disraeli sent to the news- 
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psipep> statem'^nt explaining his position and dedaring that C 
he and his colleagues nad not Uiought it desirable to hold their 
offices till the assemblL ^ of a parliament “ in whidi,^in th^ 
present aspect of afifairs, ^he/ xe sensible ^ley i^ust be in a 
minority On Decem * r 4, tw # days after* the publication of 
ffiis manifesto, Gladnoi.j had an audience of the queen at 
Windsor and acceph the comnruaid to form a ministry. The 
next day he again '-o Winci.^o and was able to submit 

the names of these to w hom he ptopused to oifcr the more 
'important posts in hi‘ adonilistration. 

The cir<»irastaitjces rendered the ta.'^k of cabinet-making com^ 
parativcly easy. The lib<"r;ds four •rii^msclves at this crisis, 
almost a united part3^ ^raiichu ^ sdo.i, so long a cause 

of dissensibn, had been settled, , iii the at< ck on the Irish 
Church establishment it during the la.»t session of the late parlia- 
jimcnt, the party had learnt to act together. T’^us it was that 
' Gladstone found himself abk to form a cabinet which should . 
include diverse shader of liberal 'piqion. Lowe, unpopular 
with the working classes on account of his egntemptuous 
speeches when the reform bill was in -.^bate, became chancellor 
of the ' exchequer ; while Bright, still regarded as one of the 
tribunes of th(^ people, whose eloquence had done much to 
secure household suffrage, entered the cabinet as president of 
the board of trade. Ihe choice in neither case was a happy 
one. Lowe, who is said v-. have owed his -appointment to an 
krticle on Mr. Gladstone's financial statements wliich he had 
contributed to the Home a 7 id Foreign Review} was a man of 
much intellectual power and dauntless energy. But he had 
studied financial and economic theories more closely than the 
details of business; and he carried into his new office an 
' aptitudeTor giving offence which almost amoimted to genius. 
When Robert Lowe saw a head in his way he was pretty sure 
to4iit it — especially if the head was a soft one. His colleagues ♦ 
were gratified by an exhibition of his peculiar talent in his first 
budget statement in April, 1869. The city of London was still 
liberal, though it was beginning to waver, and prudence sug- 
gested ftiat it should not be offended or alarmed. The chan- 
cellor of the exchequer tactfully remarked that he did not care 

* Lord Acton, who was editor of the Review^ was told so by Lowe 
(Morley, Gladston^t ii., 354). , 
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a straw about the money market and that^ the bank of England 
deserved no more respect than any other private institution. 
^John Bright’s presence in the cabinet undoubtedly secured for 
^the mlhistiy the confidence of the more advanced section of 
the party.* ,But jn lus administrative duties at the board of 
trade he did little else than sign the papers prepared for him 
by the permanent officials ; and splendid as were his oratorical 
gifts he failed in the rapid give-and-take of debate. 

Some other appointments brought more strength to the 
cabinet. At* the war office Cardwell was thoroughly fitted 
for the much needed task of army reform ; nor could foreign 
affairs have been entrusted to sounder 'guidance than to that 
of Clarendon, whose name carried influence in the councils of 
Europe. The leadership in the house of lords was entrusted 
to that suave and tactful peer, Granville, the new colonial secre- 
tary. In the selection of lord chancellor, thh Irish Church ques- 
tion presented a difficulty. Sir Roundcll Palqier, the attorney 
general under Palmerston and Russell, declined the great seal 
on account of conscientious ruplcs a.s to disendowment ; and 
Gladi^jtone, following a precedent set by Disraeli in the case of 
Lord Cairn.s, conferred the chancellorship on William Pag^Wood, 
a lord justice of appeal, who on taking office assumed the title of 
Lord Hatherley. The cabinet also included th^ Earl de Grey 
and Ripon as president of the council ; the Earl of Kimberley, 
lord privy seal ; Henry A. Bruce (afterwards Lord Abcrdare), 
home secretary ; the Duke of Argyll, secretary of state for 
India ; Lord Dufferin, chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster ; 
Lord Hartington, postmaster general; Childers, first lord of 
the admiralty ; and Goschen, president of the poor law board. 
The appointment of Forster as vice-president of the council gave 
assurance that the cause of education, to which he had so long 
devoted his^energies, would be taken in hand, though seme* dis- 
appointment was felt that he was not included in the cabinigt 
It was evident from the outset that Irish affairs would 
demand a large share of the new parliament’s attention. Not 
only were the liberals bound by Gladstone’s resolutions, which 
had overthrown the late government, to take in hand the dis^ 
establishment of the Irish Church, but the state of Ireland 
was admitted by both parties to be the question of the day. 
•My mission is to pacify Ireland,” were Gladstone's words on 
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first , receiving tidings that he was called upon to form a 
ministry; and earlier in the year Stanley, then a member 
of his father^s government, had told a Bristol audiAK|^^t^t 
“the painful, the dangerous, the discreditable state, of things 
that unhappily continued to ejAst in Ireland -was hardly ever 
absent from the mind of anybody taking part in public affairs ” 
Gladstone, indeed, uttered an unpleasant truth when he said 
that the Fenian conspiracy had had an important influence with 
respect to Irish policy.^ The suspension of the Habeas Corpus 
Act, the armed »*escue of the Fenian prisoners at Manchester and 
the Clerkenwcll explosion, had shocked and disturbed the 
popular mind. • 

The Fenian Broi.herh">od, under whose guidance these out- 
rages were “perpetrated, differed widely, both in its origin and 
its methods, from mps: other Irish secret societies. The leaders 
were of Irish birth, but the movement was planned and organ- 
ised in the UniKid States, whither the stream of emigration 
had flowed unceasingly ever since the ^apiine. There, too, the 
exiles of 1 848 found a refuge, bringing with them all their old 
hatred of England. In the land of their adoption Irishmen had 
been al^e to play an important part, and '”hen the civil war 
broke out manv fought in the armies both of the union and 
the confederacy. Thus was speedily developed a new type, 
the Irish-American, in whom the virtues of combination and 
discipline were mingled with a spirit of reckless enterprise and 
assurance. John O’Mahoney, the chief founder of the Fenian 
Brotherhood, as it came to be called, was a graduate of Trinity 
College, Dublin, who had taken part in Smith O’Brien’s rising; 
and it was in New York that the plans of O’Mahoney and his 
friends for a new secret organisation took shape in 1858. Its 
object was nothing less than the establishment of an indepen- 
dent IriSh republic. In Ireland the chief direction of the con- 
spir)(^y was entrusted to James Stephens, under the title of 
“head-centre’’. The movement was not agrarian in its char- 
acter, nor did the leaders succeed in gaining any strong hold 
over the peasantry ; and from the Roman catholic priesthood 
they neitlfer sought nor obtained support. 

Between 1863 and 1865 was the period of greatest Fenian 
activity ; but before the commission of any overt act of rebel- 

^ t^atL Debates^ May 31, £869. • 
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CiIap. lion treachery did its work. The Irish executive gained know- 
ledge of the plot from an informer, and the Dublin police, on 
the night of September 15, 1865, raided the office pf The Irish 
People^ the Fenian organ, and arrested O'Donovan Rossa, the 
proprietor, and the principal members of the staff. Other 
arrests followed ; and the prisoners, with the exception of 
Stephens who escaped from jail, were put on their trial for 
treason-felony, convicted, and sentenced to long terms of im- 
prisonment. But many leaders ol the conspiracy remained 
at large, and active agents were at work swearing-in mem- 
bers of the society in the counties of Dublin, Cork, Tipper- 
ary, and Waterford. Discoveries of factories of pikes, bullets, 
and cartridges began to be made ; and attempts to tamper 
with the troops were reported. So threatening, indeed, was 
the aspect of affairs in Ireland that on February 14, 1866, 
Lord Wodehouse (afterwards Earl of Kimberley), the lord-lieu- 
tenant, demanded the suspension of the Habeas C :)rpus Act 
on the ground that the country was on the verge of armed 
rebellion. ^ 

Jho Russell cabinet agreed and a bill was forthwith brought 
before parliament, to empower the Irish executive to apprehend 
and detain until September i any persons suspected of conspiracy. 
Both houses sat specially on Saturday, Februarj' 18. In the 
commi s a handful of d-' sentients took a division ; but the 
opponents of the ministerial proposal only mustered six sup- 
\ Diters, and within a few minutes after the announcement 
of the numbers the bill ”"as read three times and passed. The 
peers were sitting in readiness, and, as soon as the bill reached 
them ’ '^ened t through their house. T 1 news was at once 
telegraphed to Granville, was in waiting on the queen at 
Osborne, and her signab ■; without delay affixed to the docu- 
ment appbinting the com.. ..^loners to give the royal assent The 
house of lords even met at eleven that same n* *>t ; but owing, 
as it is said, to a luggage train blocking the way of tie mes- 
senger despatched from Osborne, it was not until Sunday, 
when both houses formally met, that the bill became law. The 
Irish executive, however, had not waited to strike until it 
was in possession cf the additional powers conferred on it 
by the suspension of the JHabeas Corpus Act ; for on the 
• 1 8th a great police raid had been carried out which resulted in 
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over a hundred arrests. The passing of the act was followed by 
many other arrests, and large numbers of the Irish- Americans 
hastily left /or the United States. The scene of Fenian activity 
shifted for a time to Canada, where, towards the end May, 
1866, 1,200 armed men crossed the river Niagara near Buffala 
Warnings, however, had reached the Canadian government in 
April, and the raiders were soon 4 riven back over the frontier 
by the loyal volunteers. The Habeas Corpus Act was sus- 
pended, and six Fenians who had been captured were tried by 
court-martial and shot. A proclamation issued by the United 
States government, giving warning that no infraction of neutral- 
ity would be permitted, f)ut an end to ar^ hopes that the Fenians 
may have entertained of gaining American support or interven- 
tion from the American government. 

In Ireland there e isued a transient lull in Fenian activity. 
But Lord Derby's government, on their accession to power 
in 1866, deemed jt necessary to continue and even to renew the . 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. The restoration of 
quiet atvl confi4'-nce seemed so well. assured at the date of 
the opening of pailiamcnt, February 5, 1867, that the queen’s 
speech (fnaounced a state of tranquillity in Ireland and ex- 
pressed a hope that administration by the ordinary law might 
with safety bc.iesumcd. But the government and the Irish 
executive were not suftered to rest in this sense of rt tored 
security. A few days after these words hope had been read, 
a band of several hundred rmed men assembled at Cahersiveen 
in county Kerry and sacked the coastguard station at Kells, 
Troops were despatched from Cork, and the insurgents after 
capturing some arms, shooting ai, a mounted policeman bearing 
despatches, and interrupting the pas^^age of messages by the 
Atlantic cable for a few hours withdrew into the mountains. 
The peasantry had shown little inclinatior to join in \he attack ; 
and by February i8«the Irish secretary was able to inform the 
house of commo that order was restored in Kerry, The 
government had to admit the abandonment of all hope of 
a return in Ireland to the ordinary law, and by the end 
of the m»nth the suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act was 
renewed. 

The revival of Fenian activity had l)een brought home to 
the English people in a new and startling manner. At ^ 

IS * • • ^ 
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CHAP, great meeting of Fenians held in Americk in January, the 
resolution had been taken to carry the war ” into England, 
The ^rsf manifestation of this new policy appeared at Chester 
on February li, 1867. This was nothing less than a plot to 
surprise the castle, garrisoned only by three officers and a 
hundred men, and secure possession of the arms and ammuni- 
tion stored there. It is sald^that the design of the conspirators, 
after mastering the castle, was to cut the telegraph wires, tear 
up the rails, and then make good their escape to Ireland, Suc- 
cess depended on preserving secrecy almost up to the very 
moment of attack, and here the plot broke down. On the 
morning of Sunday, the iOth, Walpole, the home secretary, 
received information of an extraordinary influx of suspicious- 
looking persons into Chester. Instructions were at once given 
that the trains as they entered the station should be watched. 
In the course of the day the number of strangers in Chester 
had lai^ely increased, and at three o’clock 500 men were 
ascertained to have arrived. Early in the afternoon these 
persons b9gan to assemble in threatening bodies. The ar- 
rivahof a company of the 54th regiment, despatched from 
Manchester by the home secretary’s instructions,' to some 
extent allayed the deep anxiety of the inhabitants. All through 
the night large bodies of citizens, sworn in as special con- 
stables, paraded the town ; but the attack on the castle was 
never made, and when daylight came the Fenians were found 
to have melted away. Only a few arrests were made in 
Chester itself; sixty-seven men suspected of participation in 
the plot were arrested as they crossed to Ireland. 

The rising in Kerry was followed, early in March, by similar 
insurrectionary movements in other parts of Ireland. Half- 
armed bodies of Fenians led by Irish-Americans, who. had 
fought in the civil war, assembled in the neighbourhood of 
Dublin, Drogheda, and Limerick. Telegrafjh wires were broken 
and obstructions placed on the railways, and for a few hours 
Dublin was cut off from communication with ^Limerick and 
with^Cork. The Fenian plan of campaign apparently aimed at 
creating a vague sense of danger in many quarters, sft that the 
government, uncertain where to strike first, might dissipate its 

t. 

^Walpole, History of Twenty -Jive Years, ii., 395. The writer was private 
seiDretary tp his father, the home in 1867. e 
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military forces. But the services of the troops were scarcely CHAP, 
required. The Royal Irish Constabulary had little .difficulty 
in repelling the sporadic attacks which were made on^siriall 
detachments or lonely barracks. In a few days the insur- 
rection was crushed, almost without bloodshed. The rebels 
dispersed amid the wind, ice, and snow of the “ Fenian winter ", 

Of the leaders many were captufed, nor did the juries dis- 
play any unreadiness to convict. No one, however, was exe- 
cuted.* Arrests of real and suspected Fenians continued for 
some months, re[X)rts of secret drilling occasionally reached the 
ears of the police, atid pven so late as December 26, 1867, a 
martello tower near Cork was raided foV arms and ammunition, 
and two coastguard men sfnd their wives were surprised over their 
tea. The government from time to time renewed the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland. By the summer of 1868 
there were no persons detained under its provisions, nor were 
there any prisondVs awaiting trial in Ireland for an offente con- 
nected with the Fenian conspiracy. • 

But in the autumn of 1867 Engfand itself had had ex- 
perience Fenian outrage. Early in September two men 
suspecteti of burglary had been apprehended by the Manchester 
police ; furthe^ i: v "stigations caused them to be identified by 
the Dublin polide as well known Fenians, Deasy and Kelly by 
name. Pending a further remand, the Manchester magistrates 
detained the prisoners in the city jail. The hour and route 
of their journey from the police court to the jail were known, 
and the prison van was waylaid and attacked by a band 
or fcrty or fifty men armed with revolvers. Some difficulty 
was encountered in forcing an entrance into the van, as Sergeant 
Brett, who sat inside, courageously refused to give up the keys. 

A sho£, however, fired through the key-hole by William 0 *Meara 
Allen, the Fenian leader, killed the sergeant. Deasy and Kelly 
were released and eventually escaped to America. The as^l- 
ants scattered, but some twenty were captured, the crowd joining 
in the chase. Altogether twenty-six prisoners were committed 
for trial before the special commission which was sent down to 
Manchestd!-, and five were convicted and sentenced to death. 

Three of these — Allen, Larkin, and Gould — were hanged. The 
friends of the condemned men ha 3 rendered a reprieve more • 
diffiiiult by threats of revenge, a disorderly mob even foiti^jg its 
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way into the home office. There was much question at the 
time as tp the wisdom of inflicting the extreme penalty. Un- 
doubtedly the crime was that of murder ; but their" youth, and 
the courage with which they met their fate, gave a certain 
romantic interest to men who had ventured their lives in 
rescuing their comrades ; and the “ Manchester martyrs " were 
long remembered in Ireland? 

The futile attempt to blow up a part of Clcrkenwell jaik 
was a particularly atrocious enterprise. With the idea of de- 
livering two Fenians, Burke and Casey, a barrel of gunpowder 
was exploded between three and four o’clock on iSie afternoon 
of December 13, 1867, under the outer wall of the yard in which 
the prisoners would in ordinary circunfstances have been taking 
their exercise. The explosion destroyed sixty yards of the 
prison wall, and in Corporation Lane, a street of poor houses 
skirting one side of the jail, six persons were killed on the 
spot and over 100 more injured, six of whom* afterwards died. 
The indignation excited by the outrage was intense. Thou- 
sands of Special constables were sworn in, ®and Disraeli, as 
chancellor of the exchequer, acting on his personal authority, 
promptly sent public money for the relief of the sufferefs. Five 
men and a woman were tried for the" murde^j of a woman 
killed by the explosion, but a conviction was "secured only in 
the case of Michael Barrett, who was hanged. It seemed for 
the moment as if the cabinet had not been guilty of exaggera- 
tion in the statement made in the queen’s speech of Novem- 
ber I9, 1867, that ‘‘the treasonable conspiracy commq^y 
known as Fenianism, baffled and repressed in Ireland, tSd 
assumed in England the power of organised violence and 
assassination ”, But the Clerkenwell explosion proved to be 
the last sci-ious outrage on English soil ; though the ^assina- 
tion at Ottawa on April 7, 1 868, of Thomas d’ Arcy McGee, a 
Canadian statesman, who had denounced Irish disloyalty, is 
generally attributed to Fenian agency. An attem pt made on the 
Duke of Edinburgh’s life at Port Jackson, in New South Wales, 
oltV March 12, 1868, for which the perpetrator O’Farrell suf- 
fered execution, was probably the act of an Irish fenatic who 
was not prompted by any association. 

Fenianism was not directly connected with the political griev- 
mct%cR Ireland. It was a symptom of S:hat vague but deeply 
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rooted unrest from which the country was suffering — the result 
of an unhappy hfetory and of many wrongs for which English- 
men, in thtjir tardy repentance, could rtot hold their ancej|tors 
for generations guiltless. And there was now a statesman 
office, resolved as perhaps no English minister had ever been 
before, to remedy the more obvious injuries that had been in- 
flicted upon Ireland, and to remoj/e the sense of wrong that 
burnt in the hearts of the Irish people. Gladstone, at fifty- 
nine, was in the full vigour of all his extraordinary powers of 
mind and body, famous as a financier, an administrator, and 
an orator, with only, one rival who could hold his own with him 
in the house of commons, and with jno rival at all — for the 
admiration inspired by Disraeli was still crossed by an element 
of distrust— in his influence over the great body of the working 
men and the middle classes. Behind him the prime minister 
had a solid majority, a triumphant array of united liberals, 
who had at length shaken themselves free from the whig tradi- 
tion, and were ready to follow their leadjer in any enterprise of 
sweeping and audacious reform. Liberalism was at its zeinith : 
more hopeful and more self-confident than it had been sir^^e the 
first reform bill or than it was again to become during the 
remainder of the nineteenth century. 

The Feniafn outrages, said Gladstone,^ had produced an 
“attitude of attention and preparedness on the part of English- 
men with regard to Ireland. To him and many other English 
liberals it appeared that the two evils in Ireland that cried the 
loudest for immediate redress arose from the position of the 
thurch and the tenure of the land. The “ alien Church,” the 
creed and ritual of the Anglican minority which had been 
forced on the most intensely catholic peasantry of Europe, was 
to be taken in hand first That the Irish establishment was theo- 
retically indefensible had long been Gladstone's opinion, and on 
the motion broughf forward by Dillwyn in June, 1865, he had 
admitted as much, though at the time he thought the question 
too remote for practical politics.* The Irish agitation, and per- 
haps also the liberal victory, had given it urgency. The new par- 
liament •met on December 10, 1868, and the cabintet set to 
work on the preparation of an Irish Church bill In the 

^ Speech at Oreen^ch, Dec. ax, x868. 

^A%Chaptef of Autobiography^ p. 4a, 
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debates of the preceding session on the suspensory resolutions 
people had become^ familiarised with the fact that the “na- 
tional Chjirch'* in Irela|id was a Church which included only 
a smafil fraction of the Irish people, variously estimated to 
ariiount totietween 8 and 12 per cent, of the population. Even 
in protestant Ulster the Anglicans numbered only 20 per cent 
of the population ; in Leinster they formed only 1 1 per cent., 
in Munster 5, and in Connaught 4 per cent. In many of the 
2,400 parishes into which Ireland was divided for ecclesiastical 
purposes, there was not a single protestant. In only four of 
the thirty-three dioceses of Ireland did the Anglican percentage 
amount to 20. In nine dioceses it varied from a little over two 
to three and a fraction. 

On March i, 1869, Gladstone unfolded his plan .before the 
house of commons. According to the provisions of the bill, the 
union between the Churches of England aftd of Ireland would 
be dissolved, and the Church of Ireland cease to be established 
by law from January i, 1871. The ecclesiastical courts in 
Irels^nd were to be abolishw^d, the bishops were to cease to be 
represented* in the house of lords, where since 1801 one arch- 
bishop and three bishops had sat in sessional rotation, and all 
ecclesiastical corporations were to be dissoVed. But though 
the ecclesiastical laws were to lose their force, so far as they re- 
lated to the whole community, all the existing rules and usages 
of the Church were to .subsist as a form of voluntary contract, 
binding the bishops, the clergy, and the laity, then constituting 
the established Church, until they .should be altered by a govern- 
ing body to be constituted by members of the Anglican com- 
munion in Ireland. Ample time was given to the clergy and 
laity to constitute a synod or representative assembly, which 
was to be incorporated by law,* and which the queen in council 
would be empowered to recognise. Disendowment wasf>on*the 
other hand, to be immediate- Gladstone, proposed that the 
entire property of the Irish Church, which he reckoned at 
£i 6 fioOyOOO^ should be vested forthwith in commissioners 
nominated for ten yeais. The tithe rent-charge, the Church's 
chief source of revenue, was to be redeemed By the l^dlords 
and would produce, it was estimated, ;£' 9 ,ooo,ooo. The lands 
or permanent rents were valuejj at ;^6,2 50,000. 

This total of ;^i6,ooo,ooo v\ra9 to be divided into two parts, * 
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one pari, amounting to between ;£’8, 000,000 and ;^9, 000,000 
being eithe^: restored directly to the new governing body or 
devoted by way of compensation to the satisfaction •of^c|aims 
arising from the disestablishment of the Church. ^11 pnvjate 
endowments bestowed since the Restoration of 1660 were to be 
retained by the Church. Bishops, dignitaries, and beneficed 
clergymen might either continue, to discharge their duties and 
draw their income for the rest of their lives, or accept a 
sum j3aid down in commutation ; and curates who had been 
two years in the same parish were to share in the compensation 
granted to {heir rectors or vicars. Compensation was also to be 
granted to the holders'of advowsons, ,to clerks, sextons, cathe- 
dral officers, and the officials of the ecclesiastical courts or the 
ecclesiastical commission. With the disendowment of the 
Irish Church the grant made to the Roman catholic seminary 
of Maynooth and tlic Regium Donmn to the presbyteriansVere 
also to cease, subject to compensation from the funds of the 
disestablished Church. The other part^ or surplus, which after 
these claims had been satisfied was* reckoned to^ amount to 
between ;£‘ 7 ,ooo,ooo and ;i‘8,000,C)00, was to be employeddin the 
relief ol unavoidable calamity and suffering not touched by the 
poor law. Tho^e churches which were not in ruins were to be 
handed over to the new Church body ; as well as the episcopal 
residences and glebe-houses, subject in their case to the repay- 
ment of all building charges already advanced by the state. 
Small portions of adjacent glebe land might also be acquired at 
a reasonable valuation. The claims of existing tenants of glebe 
lands were, at Bright’s suggestion, also recognised by the inser- 
tion of clauses which gave them a right of pre-emption on any 
such lands sold by the commissioners. 

The bill was read a second time on March 24^ 1869, by a 
majorit^^ of 118, and during the Easter recess Gladstone was 
full of hope that Negotiations towards a compromise would 
take place. But no satisfactory communications on the part of 
the heads of the Irish Church reached him; and the clergy 
raised the flag of no surrender, denouncing the bill at diocesan 
meetings as ‘‘highly offensive to Almighty God,” dnd “the 
greatest national sin ever committed ”, In the eyes of many 
^Englishmen it was not the IriA Church alone that was in 
danger. Not a few; men of education and intelligence he 0 
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CHAP« that the union of Church and State, as a principle, the pro- 
testant supremacy, and the sanctity of property Vem at stake. 
The qi^stion of the Irish Church had, however, been decided 
at the elections, and the bill which had undergone little altera- 
tion in committee •‘vas read a third time on May 31. In the 
upper house the real battle began. Before the second reading 
in the lords, which was fixed f^r June 14, a meeting of conserva- 
tive peers decided that the bill should be opposed. But the 
queen, who made no secret of her disapproval of Gladstone’s 
action in raising the question,^ viewed with alarm the rejection 
of a bill carried by a large and steady majority in tke house of 
commons. Once more she counselled a course of conciliation, 
urging her view both on the Archbishop of Canterbury and on 
Lord Derby.'^ The archbishop fully realised the dariger which 
a rejection of the bill would involve ; but IJerby, to whom the 
queen also wrote, listened to no counsels of moderation, even 
• arguing that the queen was bound by her coronation oath to 
withhold the royal assent. 

On the .14th Granville moved the second ^reading before 
the largest gathering of peers assembled in the upper chamber 
within living memory. Two alternative courses lay open to 
the opposition"^: to throw out the bill, or to consent to a second 
reading on the understanding that the measure should be sub- 
jected to drastic amendment in committee. For four animated 
evenings the fate of the bill hung in the balance. Thirlwall, 
the Bishop of St. David’s, was the only member of the episcopal 
bench who both spoke and voted in favour of the measure, 
though the Archbishop of Canterbury, who felt to the full the 
weight of responsibility, refused to be a party to its entire 
rejection. Lords Carnarvon ^nd Salisbury were opposed to 
the policy of the bill, but both spoke in favour of its l^ing i;ead 
a second time. Lord Derby, hovering almost on the brink of 
the grave, attacked the bill in language of impassioned elo- 
quence. The most effective speech in denunciation of the bill 
came from Magee, the Bishop of Peterborough, who as a former 
Dean of Cork now threw in his lot with his Irish brethren. In 
a peroration of which fragments still linger on the lip# of men, 
he poured scorn on those peers who counselled submission to the 

^ of Wilherforce^ Hi., 97. 

Davison and Benham, Life of Archbishop Tait^ ii., S-X4. 
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argaments of prudence, whose entreaty waKt only to be “ spared CHAP* 
to live a little longer as an order, that they might sit upon red 
benches in a gilded house and play at legislation tfut^either 
the rhetoric of the Bishop of Peterborough nor the powerful 
arguments in defence of the established Church with which 
Lord Cairns wound up the debate, availed to restrain thirty-six 
conservative peers from voting •with the government The 
division was taken at three oWock in the morning of the 19th, 
and *the second reading was carried by 179 votes to 146* 

Among the abstentions were included the two archbishops and 
the Bishop?^ of Oxford (Wilberforce) and Chester (Jacobson), 

For the moment the bill had weathered the storm ; yet it 
was well Ijnown that drastic amendments would be inserted by 
the lords in ^committee. The queen, who had followed the 
whole course of tlw measure with deep concern, again urged 
conciliatory counsels, and wrote to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury suggesting* his serious consideration of the risk the Church • 
might run of obtaining in the end worse-terms, if the bill suffered 
complete shipvfreck by an insistence bn amendments which the 
government could not accept. All efforts towards conciliation 
or compromise, for the moment, appeared fruitless, and the 
lords in committee* set to work to shape the disendowment 
provisions to* the satisfaction of the majority. Amendments 
were inserted which gave back to the disestablished Church 
an additional sum of between £‘^,000,000 and ;£‘4,ooo,CXXD. 

All endowments bestowed since the second year of Elizabeth 
were to be retained ; the parsonage houses restored without re- 
payment of the building charges ; the compensation to curates 
to be a charge upon the public funds ; and the payment of a 
lump sum substituted in plac® of the personal commutation 
of the^incumbents’ revenues. Moreover the words in the pre- 
amble, declaring Jhat the surplus should not be applied to 
religious purposes, were struck out and the principle of con^ 
current endowment introduced in their place. A government 
whose “ three corps (tdrmdey to adopt Gladstone's words,^ were 
Scottish presbyterians, English and Welsh nonconformfets, and 
Ir^h Roman catholics, could not accept amendments of such a 
nature, and Gladstone informed^ the queen that persistence by 


• 1 Motley, G/oifstoM, ii.. 259* 
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CHAP 2 the house of lords course would raise a stronger agitation 
against the episcopal seats in that house than had been seen 
for ovejj; 2(30 years. 

When the bill came back to the house of commons in July 
all the amendments involving the principle of concurrent 
endowment and the disposal of the surplus were rejected. 
Gladstone agreed, however, tevthe payment of a lump sum of 
half a million in satisfaction of private benefactions, and to 
certain other rearrangements which would increase the property 
left to the Church by an additional sum of ;£' 28 o,ooo. Before 
the bill returned to the lords, renewed effgrts towards com- 
promise were set on foc^t. The queen, anxious to avoid a 
constitutional crisis, put Gladstone into communication with 
Dr. Wellesley,^ the Dean of Windsor, who acted ^s'an inter- 
mediary between the government and the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Meanwhile the bill in its re-amended shape had 
•reached the peers. They were now exasperated ^y Gladstone’s 
contemptuous reference^ to ^hem as men who must have been 
living in a bjjllocn ; and on July 20 , in spite of the negotiations 
which were in progress, the words in the preamble concerning 
the. disposition of the surplus, reinserted by the commonsy were 
again struck out by a majority of seven ty-e.ght, and words 
involving the principle of concurrent endowment were restored. 

A deadlock seemed inevitable. Even in the cabinet there 
was division, Gladstone inclining to leave the lords to do their 
worst, while the majority of his colleagues counselled a con- 
tinuance of the negotiations. The end came suddenly and 
from an unexpected quarter. ^ On July 22 , Gladstone happened 
to be unwell, and Granville, conciliatory and diplomatic, accepted 
the suggestion of a conference proposed by Lord Cairns, the 
leader of the opposition in the upper house. At this conference 
a compromise was effected, Cairns agreeing to terms on his 
own responirtbility. The battle was at an erfd. As the result 
of the struggle the conservative peers had secured to the Irish 
Cbhrch additional property amounting to about ;if 85 o,ooo and 
* a conc^ion that the appropriation of the surplus should be left 
to the unfettered decision of parliament. A conventiotf of the 

Irish Church quickly set to work to reorganise the ecclesiastical 

• 
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system, and by January i, 1871, when di^tablishment came CHAP, 
into operation, the new constitution and the Church synod, con- ^ 
sisting of .the bishops with 208 clerical and 416 represen- 
tatives of the several dioceses, were ready to be ipcor^rated 
by royal charter. Bishops were to be elected hy diocesan synods ; 
the primate by the bishops from their own number. Patronage 
was vested in boards of nomirvition representing both the 
diocese and the parish. Ecclesiastical courts were set up in 
each, diocese with an appeal to the general synod. Thus was 
the Irish Church separated from the Church of England, dis- 
established# and cjiscndowed, and the first article in Glad- 
stone\s scheme of Irish pacification parried into effect. , 

Several other measures of some importance were passed in 
a house of commons now freed from the long Palmerstonian 
tradition of inactior. By the debtors act imprisonment for 
debt was abolishetJ, save in cases where a debtor refused to 
pay instalmenti^ which were ordered by the court. The parlia- . 
mentary privilege of immunity from arrest for debt disappeared 
under the bankruptcy act, which made important^ changes in 
the direction of giving the creditors control over the inscJvenPs 
estate. • Trades unions obtained some recognition by' an act 
which conferred on them the same protection in regard to their 
funds against •erubezzlement by dishonest officials that friendly 
societies already enjoyed, and it became no longer possibly for 
a fraudulent secretary to plead in defence the illegality of his 
union, on the grounds that its rules or practices might operate 
in restraint of trade. There seemed even a likelihood that the 
house of lords would reform its own constitution, a bill intro- 
duced by Lord Russell, to give the crown within certain limita- 
tions the right of conferring life peerages, having passed safely 
through committee. It was however thrown out on the third 
reading. 

The question df ^lational education had of latfe attracted * 
increasing attention. The recent successes of' Prus^a had 
helped to arouse interest in the question; for the Prussian 
system of education was known to be excellent, and far better 
organised than the English, which, as public opinion was now 
beginning to recognise, was chaotic and in many ways extremely 
^ imperfect. Royal commissions had already inquired into the 
state of the universities and tiie public schools, and peofile 
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CHAP, were siowIy growing accustomed to the idea of state interference 
in such matters. Forster, the vice-presidents of the council, 
had been a member of the commission appointed in 1864 to 
examine the education given in the grammar schools and 
other educational foundations of a like nature. In their report 
the commissioners passed an unfavourable verdict on middle- 
class education, and recommended a system of state inspection 
and the establishment of provincial boards which should take 
over the management of the schools. But the feeling of the 
country, so far as it took any interest in the matter, was still 
opposed to state interference ; and the endowed schools bill 
of the Gladstone government had to meet the opposition of 
many vested interests. In its final shape the act only dealt 
with the trust deeds of the schools, many of w^ich^were anti- 
quated and absurd. Commissioners were appointed to draw 
up schemes to be laid before the privy council and ultimately 
before parliament. By this measure 3,000 schpols, with a total 
income of 592,000, were affected. ^ 

An act carried this session at the instance of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, enabling an aged or infirm bishop to retire on 
one-tfLU-d of his episcopal income at the cost of his successor, 
provided Gladstone with his first opportunity of Church patron- 
age, Dr. Sumner, Bishop of Winchester, after forty-two years’ 
capable administration of his diocese, took advantage of the 
act, and Gladstone translated Bishop Samuel Wilberforce, his 
old friend and supporter, from Oxford to the vacant see. At 
the same time the premier raised a storm of indignation among 
high churchmen and low churchmen alike by his selection of 
Dr. Frederick Temple, a liberal and a broad churchman, to 
succeed the venerable and highly orthodox Bishop Phillpotts in 
the see of Exeter. All the dogmatic fury which had raged ten 
years eailler round Essays and Reviews^ a volume of papers by 
seven university graduates, of extremely “ broad and in some 
cases jit was thought of heterodox views, to which Temple 
had contributed, blazed out again. Dr. Pusey and Lord 
Shaftesbury sat side by side as chairman and vice-chairman 
of a committee of protest against one who, in Pusey’s words, 
had ♦‘participated in the ruin of countless souls”. But Glad- 
stone declined to yield, and ^Temple, who displayed his well- 
known independence and fearlessness in refusing to reply to’ 
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his assailants until after his consecration, justified .the premier’s 
selection by at? admirable career at Exeter, and afterwards as 
Bishop of X^ndon and Archbishop of Canterbury. * , , 
Ireland continued to occupy the attention of mjpisters and 
parliament, and the second great item of thesGladstone reform 
programme was brought upon the stage in the session of 187a 
Disraeli, a little before the faming days, had told the house of 
commons that it was the duty of an English minister to effect, 
by b's policy in Ireland, those changes which a revolution 
would accomplish by force. The causes of Irish discontent, he 
had said, jvere a_ .starving population, an absentee landlord 
class, and an alien’*Ch'Urch. The “ aljen Church ” had fallen ; 
emigration had reduced the population to half its former 
numbers ; ‘and for those who were, left the agricultural condition 
was improving. Yet agrarian discontent existed among multi- 
tudes of tenants who had held aloof from the Fenian movement 
and saw no material benefit likely to accrue to them from 
Church disestablishment. Their holdings were small and too 
numerous; the. common tenure was. tenancy at will, without 
lease or written contract, and terminable at six months’ notice ; 
and it.'vas still true, as the report of the Devon commission 
had stated, that in Ireland it was the tenant who made the 
improvements, that the rent was rai-sed on these improvements, 
and that crime and disorder were the outcome. In legal theory 
the freehold, as in England, was the landlord’s, and the occupier 
was held to enter into a free contract for the use of the land ; 
but in reality competition was absent. The tenant, as a general 
rule, was destitute of capital, and, in the absence of manufactures 
or large towns, had to obtain land, emigrate, or starve. More- 
over, by law the whole of the improvements went to the 
landlord at the close of the tenancy, though he might have 
left thtf tenant to carry them out at his own cost. In the 
circumstances it would have been fairer to treat the Irish 
farmer as a copyholder and the landlord’s property as con- 
trolled by custom. In Ulster, indeed, this view prevailed, 
and the tenant was entitled to have a fair rent fixed, not ly 
competition, but by valuation, nor was it raised on his own 
improvements ; and he had also the right of transferring his 
^occupancy. After the famine legislation had followed a differ- 
ent course. Not only was the English* idea of contract 
* . ♦ * • 
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emphasised in Ireland, but under the encumbered estates act, 
1849, i^^ch land had passed |rom insolvent latfdlords into the 
handstof 'men determined lo work the land as an. investment, 
and landed property changed hands on the same principles 
that govern ^he 3 ale of chattels. 

Gladstone was as ignorant as most people in England of 
Irish land tenure ; but in Chichester Fortescue, the Irish 
secretary, and Sir Edward Sullivan, the Irish attorney-general, 
he had colleagues possessed of knowledge and experience, and 
it was on their advice that he largely relied in framing his 
land bill. The introduction of the question, and stHl more the 
differences which were disclosed in regard to its settlement, 
aroused some dissension in the cabinet. Clarendon, the foreign 
secretary, a Palmerstonian, disliked the idea of teifant right ; 
Lowe and Cardwell, strict political economists of the Ricardo 
school, saw in free contract the salvation of Irish landlords 
arid tenants ; ' while Bright wished to buy out the landlords 
and establish peasant proprietorship. 

The principle of dual" ownership prevailed and on Febru- 
ary 12, 1870, the prime minister was able to introduce an Irish 
land bill which took the Ulster custom a basis of lcg’’slation. 
The policy of the bill, as Gladstone explained in a letter to 
Manning, the Roman catholic archbishop of Westminster, was 
“to prevent the landlord from using the terrible weapon of unjust 
eviction by so framing the handle that it should cut his hands 
with the sharp edge of pecuniary damage A tenant evicted 
without any fault on his own side was to receive whatever the 
custom of the country gave him, or, in the absence of any 
custom, compensation according to a scale. The possession of 
this right on the part of the tenant would, it was hoped, not 
only put an end to wanton evictions, but would also checl^ in- 
creases of rent only formidable on account of the pbwer of 
ejection behind them. The tenant, on thelother hand, was not 
to be entitled to compensation for any improvement which 
did not really increase the letting value of the holding. Ten- 
ants at a rent not exceeding £$o were to be incapable of 

ti 

^Veme was Inclined to resign office sooner than consent to the prime 
minister’ft proposals in their entirety^; and though he ultimately accepted the 
^heme, it was with mip^ving and a prediction that Gladstone was ** Steering^ 
Strjdght upprt the rocks ” (Morley, Gladstone^ ii., 292)41 
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contracting themselves out of the act ; and the landlord^ in any 
case, could only^do so by grantinga letise of thirty-one years. ^ * 
At the instance of the presidentof the board of ^radci the 
“ Bright clauses " .were added to the bill, allowing loans to be 
granted to tenants who wished to buy the 4ioldings in their 
occupation from their landlords. 

Public opinion was so strongly in favour of the general 
principle of the measure that the conservatives did not venture 
to oppose it directly. Disraeli voted for the second reading, 
after a speech strongly condemning many of the provisions 
of the bill, including the Bright clauses which, he said, were 
likely to turn inefficienf tenants into impoverished proprietors. 

The bill was read in the house of commons a second time, ^ 
March ii,lDy 442 votes to 1 1. The committee stage lasted 
three and a half moiii-hs, a fortnight longer than that of the 
Irish Church bill, and the details were assailed and criticised 
from all sides. There was a fear that the principle involved in 
it would cross St. George’s Channel, and Koundell Palmer, with 
his “ legal mind legal point of view,* legal aptitude and in- 
aptitude,” to quote Gladstone's adaptation of a phra^ of 
Burke’s, i was its most dangerous enemy, bringing his experience 
of English law to bear on the very different problem of Irish 
law. In the house of lords the bill was read a second time’ 
without a division. Some amendments were made in com- 
mittee, but for the most part they were not persisted in. 

The Irish land act was a courageous effort in constructive' 
legislation ; but it was the result of a compromise, and it did 
not extinguish the evils with which it was designed to deal. It 
interfered with the landlord’s right of disposing of his land on 
the absolute basis of free contract ;^but it gave the tenant neither 
fixity of tenure nof security against excessive rents ; ,nor did it 
take into^account the fact, of which English statesmen were at 
the time quite unconstious, that agriculture in the United King- 
dom was a declining industry, and that even existing rents 
might be beyond the capacity of the farmers to pay. The act 
made it inevitable that the agrarian revolution in Ireland 
should be •arried farther in the direction of giving the tenants 
an absolute estate in the soil and converting the landlord into 

* > Gladstone to Lord Russell in Morley, Gladstone, ii., agg. 
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a rent-chaiger under terms fixed by the state. Thus within 
eleven years Gladstone found himself compelled to promise 
another Irish land bill in order to carry out the very principles 
of fixity of tenure and judicial rents which he had resolutely 
excluded from the act of 1870. Nor did the act allay Irish 
agitation. If Gladstone thought he had “ pacified ” Ireland 
by reforms for which the more violent anti-English factions 
cared nothing, he was speedily to discover that he was mistaken. 
“ As a result of all his labours,” says a liberal historian, “ Ireland 
was more disturbed than she had been since 1852.”^ Even 
while the bill was in progress, in the spring of 1C70 agrarian 
outrages wx:urred in county Mayo. The government did not 
for the moment have recourse to the old remedy of a suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus Act, but brought in and carried the 
peace preservation act on April 4, which prohibited the use 
of firearms in any district proclaimed by the lord-lieutenant ; 
conferred on the police powers of searching dwelling;;^houses for 
arms or evidence which .night throw light on the authorship of 
threatening letters, and of arresting on suspicion persons found 
wandering at night ; and increased the summary jurisdiction 
6f the magistrates. The executive was also entrusted with the 
power of suppressing newspapers guilty ctf intimidation. Other 
clauses provided for the imposition of compensation on a district 
in which an agrarian murder had been committed, and for the 
change of venue of a trial where the interests of justice appeared 
to demand it. 

In spite of these increased powers of repression, and in spite 
of remedial legislation, the government thought it necessary to 
ask parliament, in the following February, for a secret com- 
mittee to inquire into the reign of terror existing in Westmeath. 
The Ribbpn society, the secret confederacy whose law j>revailed 
over the law of the land, resembled the Fenian Brotherhood in 
its American origin, but its objects and niethods were far more 
agrarian. The Westmeath act, which was passed in the course 
of the summer of 1871 and was to continue in force for two 
years, empowered the lord-lieutenant to proclaim certain dis- 
tricts and by warrant to commit without trial suspected persons, 
who might even be arrested in other parts of Ireland if they 

• 
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had been within a proclaimed district. The statute produced 
an immediate ^ect, most of the leaders of the society fleeing 
to America ; but the outrages continued, and Disraeli waB# able 
amid applause to taunt Gladstone in the house of commons for 
his recourse to exceptional and repressive law^ after parliament, 
at ihis bidding, had legalised confiscation, consecrated sacrilege, 
and condoned high treason.^ * 

1 ParL Dibaies, cciv«, 1007. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE FIRST GLADSTONE MINISTRY : ADMINISTRATIVE REFORMS 
AND FOREIGN POLICY, 

Throughout the session of 1870 the prime minister had little 
time or inclination for anything besides thfe Irish land bill. It 
was one of Gladstone’s characteristics, one of the sources alike 
of his strength and his weakness, to regard, all other subjects as 
unimportant compared to that in which he happened at any 
moment to be specially interested. Moreover *he was not eager 
about education, his interest in it being that of a churchman 
who set chief store by religious instruction combined with 
freedbm of conscience. In fact, had it not been for the vice- 
president of the privy council, who threw himself heart and 
soul into the cause, it is certain that no* elementary education 
act would have been passed this session. A quakcr by birth 
and training, though endowed with some unquakerlike charac- 
teristics, Forster had qualities which both fitted and unfitted 
him for his task. He was hard-working, patriotic, and public- 
spirited ; a sound speaker with a plain style, yet capable of 
outbursts of rough eloquence. But he was on the other hand 
limited in vision, wanting in tact and suavity, opiilionated, and 
self-righteous. He had, however, an unanswerable case for 
reform. Xhe report of the Newcastle commission in .1861 
disclosed a deplorable state of things in regard to popular edu- 
cation ; and little had been since done *to remedy the evib 
Education in England was inferior to that given in the United 
States, in Switzerland, '"and in Prussia. The extension of the 
franchise in 1867 recalled Lowe’s celebrated phrase about edu- 
cating our masters ; nor were the working-men in their trades 
unions indifferent towards the cause. 

In 1869 out of about 4,^00,000 children within the school 
2,000^000 oi^ht to have been at school and lyere not About 
• 244 
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t, 306, OCX) were being' educated m schools* chiefly belonging to 
the Church of England, though subject to govcmmefltal inspec* 
tion, which were maintained by voluntary subscripfiotM^ iwith 
the aid of the fees from parents and the government grants. 
The remaining million children went to schools which received 
no grant Md were uninspected and often ij^pfficient. The 
main burden of education fell on.the shoulders of the 200,000 
persons whose voluntary subscriptions supported the denomin- 
ationfil schools. Divers views were held in regard to the 
remedy to be applied. In Birmingham there was a strong 
education league, with Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, an active local 
administrator, destined* to play a great part in national affairs, 
acting as chairman of its executive committee. The Birming- 
ham league, whose spokesmen in the house of commons were 
Miall and George Di <on, demanded that education should be 
“ secular, compulsory and free*\ Fawcett, the political econo- 
mist, on the other handj recognised that the first thing was 
to get the children into the schools, and regarded universal 
compulsion as the vital question ; but he was opposed to free 
education and despised what he regarded as mere religious 
squabbler's. Former’s own aim, as disclosed in the memorandum 
submitted by him to the cabinet, which formed the basis of the 
bill,^ was in thi: first instance to cover the country with good 
schools, in the next to get the parents to send their children to 
school. The cabinet adopted Forster^s plan, which was intended 
not to supersede any efficient schools already existing, but to 
comolete the voluntary system by “filling up gaps”. 

On February 17, 1870, he unfolded his scheme before the 
house of commons. In the first instance he proposed to divide 
the country into districts with a view to ascertaining to what 
extent the existing elementary* education provided failed to 
meet the requirements of the localities. The “ voluntaiy men ” 
were to have one y^r of grace to make good the deficiencies ; 
but if they failed in any locality, a school board was to be 
elected. These boards, which were to be chosen in boroughs by 
the town council and in country districts by the vestry, might, 
accordingjto Forster’s original proposal, either build new schools 
or assist those already in existence, but if they adopted tWe 

second course all schools must be treated on equal terms. Ex- 
♦ • 
‘ WcnnyH Reid, Lift of i„ * 
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CHAP, penses were to be met partly by the parents" fees, -partly by 
parliamentary grant, and partly out of the rates. In regard to 
comptrfsoiy attendance the first proposal was not to jnake it of 
universal application. School boards were indeed to be em- 
powered to compel the parents to send their children between 
the ages of fiv#and twelve to school, but it was p^posed that 
the decision as to whether the power was to be exercised or not 
should rest within the discretion of the board. 

It was, however, on the religious, or rather on the ecclesi- 
astical, question that the battle turned. Forster’s first plan was 
to entrust each school board with absolute discrej-ion in the 
matter of religious instruction. The board might adopt any 
form that seemed good to it, subject to a “ conscience clause,"' 
which applied to every school receiving a government grant ; 
or it might decide to give no religious instruction whatever. 
The Birmingham education league, with its demand for secular 
‘ education, could not tolerate any proposal that denominational 
teaching should be giy^^n in schools supported by the rates, 
and Dixon, who was one of the members for Birmingham, 
moved an amendment, on the second reading, declaring that 
no measure of education would afford a satisfactory or per- 
manent settlement which left the question of religious instruc- 
tion to the discretion of the local authorities. The s^ond 
reading was carried without a division on March i8, but only on 
Gladstone’s undertaking to reconsider this point. 

It was not until June i6 that the debate on the bill was 
resumed, and in the interval Forster and the cabinet had 
realised that in order to avoid shipwreck, something must be 
done to satisfy their supporters on the religious question. A 
way of escape was provided by Forster's acceptance in com- 
mittee of an amendment moved by Williaih Cowper-Tepiple 
which forbade the use of any catechism or dogmatic fdirmulary 
in schools receiring support from the rates.* Voluntary schools, 
whfeh were to receive no such assistance, might as before give 
thdr own form of religious instruction, but in the board schools 
the teachers were to confine themselves to reading and ex- 
pounding the Bible, avoiding all catechisms and creeds. An 
aftiendment, however, introduced by Gladstone, renewed the 
oppoflstion of the Birmingham league. Forster, in his memo^ 
landitm^had proposed to limit the aid frqfn the rates to purely 
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secular purposes ; but the prime minister, supported by minis* 
terialists and the opposition, carried against sixty radical votes 
a proposal, that the old parliamentary grant to denomiiu^nal 
schools should be doubled. Other changes were made wmle the 
measure was passing through parliament. The conscience clause 
limited the religious teaching to certain fixed fjiours, and thus 
enabled parents to withdraw th^ir children the more easily. 
The age to which compulsory attendance could be required 
was raised to thirteen. School boards were to be elected by 
ratepayers, who might use their votes cumulatively, instead of 
by the vesfyics or town councils. London was to be represented 
by a single school board. The bill^ which was read a third 
time by the house of commons on July 22, suffered no import- 
ant change in the house of lords and received the royal assent 
on August 9. 

From a party point of view the government had displayed 
bad strategy over the education bill. The support which they 
had received in the house of commons from the conservative 
opposition gready incensed the nonconformists. The act, in- 
deed, did not entirely satisfy any single party or sect, Jbut at 
least it established the great principle that instruction should be 
provided fot all children. The principle that education should 
be national and unsectarian extended its influence to the uni- 
versities. In the session of 1870 the house of commons passed 
a bill relieving members of Oxford and Cambridge from religi- 
ous tests, but the lords threw it out. Gladstone, who had, like 
a pious son of Oxford, hitherto resisted all proposals to remove 
the restrictions which confined the right to sit in convocation 
or hold a college fellowship to churchmen, yielded to his majority 
in the following session and consented to make the rejected 
bill, a govemmefit measure, Some opposition was again en- 
countefed in the house of lords, but the government stood firm 
and the university tests act of 1871 was placed on the statute 
book. All students alike were to be admitted to degrees or to 
lay university or college offices without being required to sub- 
scribe to any religious formulapr of faith. Clerical fellowships 
or office# were still continued, and the Church of England ob- 
tained formal recognition in the act as the official religion of 
^ the university and colleges. • 

Hitherto the conservatives had, generally speaking, enjojrdj 
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the reputation of being the more economical of the two parties, 
though Gladstone as chancellor of the exchequer in the Palmer- 
ston and Russell administrations, had been able to dq something 
towards checking expenditure. But now as head of a liberal 
government, he s^t to work with a freer hand to carry out his 
promises of retrenchment; and considerable reductions were 
effected in ‘*the great speeding departments”. The navy 
estimates of 1870 reached the lowest figure attained since 1858, 
and in the army expenditure retrenchment was made possible 
by the reduction of the troops serving in the colonies from 
49,000 in 1868 to 20,941 in 1870. The principle t^at in time 
of peace the colonial governments should provide for their own 
military defence had already received general assent. These 
reductions afforded Lowe a surplus of ^^4,000,000 and enabled 
him in his 1870 budget to reduce the income tax to fourpence, 
the lowest point it had as yet reached, to diminish the tax on 
sugar, and to abolish the newspaper stamp dy ty. ' Halfpenny 
post cards were also introduced and a halfpenny rate of postage 
for newspapers. * . 

Apother far-reaching administrative change effected by the 
government this year opened the civil services to public com- 
petition. Since 1855 all candidates had, been subjected to a 
qualifying examination, and in i860 a system 0/ limited ‘com- 
petition among nominated candidates had been introduced. 
In the first year of the administration, Lowe, who had the 
reform much at heart, urged the prime minister, himself enthu- 
siastic in the cause, to press the question forward in the cabinet 
Resistance from Clarendon at the foreign office and Bright 
at the board of trade was evaded by the adoption of an inge- 
nious suggestion of Gladstone’s, that all departments in the civil 
service should be open to competition where the political head 
gave his ednsent In the end, only Lord Clarendon ‘^proved 
obdurate, and every department, save tho foreign ’office, was 
thrown open. 

Among the administrative reforms effected by Gladstone's 
first government, the re-organisation of the military system, 
carried out by Cardwell, holds^the first place. It is ^o ‘exag- 
geration to say that the foundation of the modernised British 
army, the army which was ki being when the next century^ 
Ripened With England engaged in a great war, was the work, 
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for good or eyil, of tliis secretary for war. In the space of 
two years Canjwell introduced short service, and with it a 
permanent reserve, abolished the purchase of comm^ions, 
divided the country into territorial military districts, and^eStab-* 
Hshed the system of linked battalions. The ^rst reform igartied 
out wa| the introduction of the short service system. Ihe 
victories of Prussia showed that the most formidable army 
Europe consisted mainly of civilian soldiers who had been 
trained for two or three years in the ranks. Cardwell held that 
an aAny in time of peace should be the nucleus of a reserve 
force which might be called to active service in case of emer- 
gency ; the* standing force with the colours being largely re- 
garded as a school for training soldiers. His first measure, the 
army enlisjment act of 1870, established this principle. Under 
this act a recruit was not to enlist for more than twelve years. 
He might engage to serve the whole time with the colours, or 
part of the*time with the colours and part in the army reserve. 
At the same time enlistment for a shorter term was to be ^r- 
mitted, three years being fixed as the ^minimum limit. 

Cardwell was further assisted by the startling evbnts of the 
Franco-Ccrman war of 1870-71, which stimulated an agitation 
in favour of military reform. When the army estimates for 
1871 were movoc, it was found that the government were de- 
manding an increase of nearly ;£‘3,ooo,ooo upon the amount 
asked for in the preceding year. But with their increase in the 
estimates the government brought in an army regulation bUl, 
which included provisions for the abolition of the purchase 
of commissions and the transfer to the crown of the juris- 
diction exercised by the lord-lieutenants of counties over the 
militia, the yeomanry, and the volunteers. To the abolition 
of the practice qf purchasing military rank there was deter- 
mined mpsistance, and the officers of the army, aided by many 
friends in parliamei^ and in London society, fought energeti- 
cally against the innovation. Under the act of George III., 
which abolished the sale of offices in other departments, the 
crown had retained the discretion of continuing the practice in 
the arjay. The sale had been regulated by royal warratnt ; but 
commissiSns were still bought and sold for sums largely in ex«p 
cess of the regulation prices, an4 vested interests on a large 
Scale had grown up. Under the bill it was proposed that 
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chase should cease ; but all vested interests were to be respected, 
and officers Mrithdrawing from the army were to^have even their 
over-reguJation prices repaid to them. A sum of £lfioOyOOO 
was tob^ devoted to this purpose. The obstruction in the house 
of commons was l^ng and deliberate. Hints were freely thrown 
out in debate that the influence of the Horse Guards was ippposed 
to reform, and it was deemed necessary for Cardwell to declare 
in parliament that it was *‘bf course necessary for the com- 
mander-in-chief to be in harmony with the government of the 
da^** ; while Gladstone told the house, with the approval of the 
queen, that the military plans and measures of the government 
must always have the energetic co-operation of the chiefs of the 
army. 

The bill at last reached the house of lords, where hardly a 
soldier spoke in its favour. Strathnaim, the conqueror of 
Jhinsi and Tintia Topf, and Lucan, whose name is for ever 
associated with the charge of the light brigade at Balaclava, 
in^ighed bitterly against the abolition of purchase. Yet the 
lords would not be responsible for the direct rejection of the 
proposal. “Recourse was therefore had to a dilatory amend- 
ment, moved by the Duke of Richmond, then the leader 
of the conservative peers, to the effect that the house* should 
not pass jthe second reading until a complete scheme of •army 
reform was laid before it. The motion was carried by 155 
votes to 130 on July 17. The cabinet met the next day, 
and resolved to advise the queen to issue a new warrant abo- 
lishing purchase, thus cancelling the old warrant which had 
regulated the practice. The queen, who was at Osborne, made 
no difficulty about signing the warrant ; ^ but she demanded 
from Lord Halifax, the minister in attendance, that so strong 
an exercise of her prerogative, in apparent opposition to the 
lords, should be supported by a formal expression of the advice 
of the cabinet. A minute of the cabinet was at once prepared, 
and on the 20th the prime minister announced the abolition of 
purchase after November i by royal warrant. Much indigna- 
tion was expressed at this resort to the prerogative of the 
crotyn> Disraeli going so far as to denounco it as ** a shameful 
and avowed conspiracy of the cabinet against the pnvil^es of 

1 Morley, Glctdsione, u., 363. 
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the upper house”. But Sir Roundel!^ Palmer held that the CHAP, 
procedure by warrant “was within the undoubted power of **** 
the crown V Gladstone, however, by the manner m*Wl^b 
made use of the royal prerogative, after his rebuff from the 
lords, gave a fair opening for unfavourable criticism. Noffiing 
was now left to the peers but to pass the bill in order that 
officers should receive their compensation. 

By the beginning of 1871 the tide of the government’s popu- 
larity. had b^un to ebb. The session was marked by several 
l^islative failures. A bill providing for vote by ballot, abofKdi- 
ing nominations, and dealing with corrupt practices in parlia- 
mentary elections, had been introducejJ by Lord Hartington in 
1870, but eventually withdrawn. The bill, somewhat enlarged, 
and reintroduced the next session under the guidance of Forster, 
passed the house of commons after encountering considerable 
obstruction. It reached the house of lords in an unfortunate 
hour, within a f«w days of the abolition of army purchase by 
royal warrant ; and the peers revenged the slight put on them 
by rejecting the second reading. A. licensing bill, introduced 
in April, was withdrawn in May, before the determined opposi- 
tion o.i the publicans and brewers ; and a bill for the reforpi 
of local government ’and taxation shared the same fate. Nor 
were’ministerimore successful in their financial proposals. In 
order to meet the deficit for the coming year, reckoned at over 
;^2,ooo,ooo, the chancellor of the exchequer introduced into his 
budget a tax on matches. It was one of Lowe’s most suc- 
cessful achievements in the production of unnecessary friction. 

The proposed tax excited general indignation, mingled with 
ridicule. The match manufacturers of the east end of London 
set on foot a strong rotation, and some hundreds of poor 
woipen employed at a lai^e factory marched in procession to 
Westirilnster. An increase in the succession duties Encountered 
opposition from thtf wealthy classes on the ground that it was • 
an assault upon property. In the end both taxes were dropped 
and a simple addition of twopence in the pound to the income 
tax was inserted in their place. 

Thetgovemment, indeed, passed the bill for the' abolition 
of university tests, and repealed the ecclesiastical titles act, 

> S^bome, Mtmorutls, i., xjij. • 
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CHAP, which had been placed^ on the statute book in 1851 to prevent 
the assumption of territorial titles by Roman catholic bishops 
in England But of these two measures the first was not likely 
to rouse enthusiasm, and the second tended to impair the 
popularity of the< government ; while another of the session’s 
enactments, the trades unions act, by which the legality of 
the unions was formally recognised and their rights and limita* 
tions defined, in accordance with the recommendations of the 
report of the royal commission on the subject of 1864, pleased 
neither employers nor workmen. One popular piece of legis- 
lation was carried, but it was by an unofficial lij^eral. Sir 
John Lubbock (afterwards Lord Avebury') met with general 
support for his bill providing that four days in each year should 
be set aside as bank hrlidays. 

Two appointments niade in the auti m of 1871, which 
savoured of evasion of the law, tended tc dftninish the credit of 
, the government. An act of this ession had provided for the 
strengthening of the judi ial committee of the privy council 
by the appointment ofYour paid members, of whom two were 
to be judges of the high couru There was considerable diffi- 
culty in filling up one of these posts, and after some time the 
appointment was confcr*‘H on the attorney-general, Sir Robert 
Collier, who was raised to tlr'i bench in order to fulfil the letter 
of the law. There was no question of Sir Robert Collier’s 
fitness for the post; but an appointment which had all the 
appearances of a political job naturally excited grave indigna- 
tion. Indeed the government omy escaped censure by two 
votes in the house of lords, and by twenty-seven in the com- 
mons. The appointment to the rectory of Ewelme exposed 
Gladstone to a similar charge of transgressing the spirit of the ^ 
law. The right to present belonged to the crown, but the 
presentation was restricted to members of convocation of the 
university of Oxford. Mr. Harvey, to whom Gladstone offered 
the living, had every qualification save one. He had been 
educated at Cambridge, and his formal incorporation in the 
convocation of Oxford, in order to satisfy the requirement of 
the statute, excited angry comment. , 

In April, 1872, so pronounced were the si^s of ministerial 
decay that Disraeli made public reference to thetn. Lancashire^ 
had^ y^tnessed Gladstone’s triumphant campa!^ before the*" 
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general election of 1868. It was at Manchester on April 3 
that Disraeli describing the state of the govenjpient oon^pared 
the occupants of the treasury bench to “ a range of 
volcanoes”. Ministers did not recover lost grounj^ by their 
legislation. The ballot bill and the licensing bill, the two 
principal measures placed on the statute book, tended rather 
to increase thf^ disfavour with which they were regarded To 
many liberals the principle of secret voting was distasteful; 
and -the licensing act, its very moderation, failed to 
arouse enthusiasm amor j the more ardent advocates of tcm^- 
perance, while it exut^^ * anger of the brewers and licensed 
victuallers. Its mo>r not vblc provision, the closing of* the 
public houses at tv Jve oVioc^" in London and eleven in the 
country, was regarded ai n*war’*an table interference with 
private action, and the ( im/o oi '‘rC'Ob*''g the poor man of his 
beer” gained some point v/hen ‘ > seen that the clubs of the 

wealthier classes arid the hotels were exempted from the opera- 
tion of the new law. 

I Disraeli once more in the co . .*e* of he session seized his 
of^ortupity, and at a great meeting 'icid at the Crystal palace 
in June gave voice to the general fee *.g that the honour of 
the country wc i suffering from the n nistcrial conduct of foreign 
policy, Russians success at the treaty of Paris, and the Alabama 
affair ^ affording him excellent material. But the leader of the 
opposition did not confine himself to retrospective criticism. 
now r . aam 

closer union of the empire, and developea m'^mo 
t» gafflehia^ heJa4 giyen dur«jg,t^e.AustrQrj:i?uss«i^,w«4p 
1866.* “ ^elf-governmcnt in distant colonies,” said Disraeli, 

''"‘when it was conceded, ought to have been conceded as part 
of %great polfcy*^ of imperial consolidation. It ought to have 
bc«n accompanied by an imperial tariff, by securities for the 
people of England* for the enjoyment of the unappropriated 
lands which belonged to the sovereign, as their trustee, and by 
a military code which should have precisely defined the means 
and the responsibilities by which the colonies should have been 
defended, and by which if necessary this country should call for 
aid from the colonies themselves. It ought further to have 

infra, pp. 364-67. * See tnpra, p. 310. * 
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CHAP, been accompanied by the institution of some represraitative 
council in the i^etfopolis which would have brought the colonies 
into c^n^nt and continuous relations with the home govern- 
ment” The three great objects of the cons^ative party, he 
continued, were ^‘the maintenance of pur institutions. Jtbeijtre- 
servation of our empire, and the improvement of the condition 
of the people”. These wosds may almost be regarded as the 
beginning of that conservative revival, based laigely on national 
self-consciousness and the conception of empire, the full fniititm 
of which Disraeli did not live to see. 

When Gladstone in the winter of 1867 opened his campaign 
in favour of an Irish policy on Irish lines, he proclaimed that 
the promotion of higher education should be dealt with in its 
turn. He attempted to redeem this pledge by introducing an 
Irish university bill as the principal measure of the session of 
1 873. But to devise a measure of Irish university reform, which 
, should by its concessions satisfy the Roman catholics without 
alienating protestant nonconformists, was a difficult problem 
indeed. It is true that Trinity College had opened its doors to 
catholic students in 1794. Since the disestablishment of the 
Irish Church the collie had even been willing to admit 
catholics to fellowships and endowments, only reserving a 
religious test for theological chairs. These concessions did not 
satisfy the ecclesiastics of a country where catholics formed 
three-quarters of the population. The Roman hierarchy in 
Ireland knew what it wanted, though policy dictated am- 
biguity of expression. On the other hand the supporters of 
the government were openly divided, for, as Lord Halifax told 
Gladstone, “ Liberal majorities when latge are apt to run riot ”. 
Nonconformists from prejudice were opposed to any form of 
denominational endowment; academic liberals disliked it on 
principle. " * 

On February 14, 1873, ® week after the opening of the 
se^on, Gladstone introduced his bill, the guiding priiiciple of 
the measure being that catholics and protestants should share 
ride by ride in mixed, or united, education. He proposed to 
, detach tiie University of Dublin from Trinity College, and 
to Ksestablish it as a teaching as well as an examining body. 
To the new university were^to be affiliated Trinity Coll^;e,^‘ 
Biiittii, the Royal Catholic University, t^ " godless " Queen's 
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Colleges at Belfast and Cork, and other similar institutions* It CHAP* 
needed all the exuberance of hopefulness to conceive that in 
Ireland catholics and protestants would amicably p&rtilt^te 
in a university where for teachers and students ^ike thet^ 
should be a complete absence of religious •tests. Religious 
profession, indeed, was to be no bar to honours and emolu- 
ment; but the “gagging clauses ".circumscribed the teaching. 

Within the university there were to be no chairs of theologjy> 
of modern history, or of moral or mental philosophy, and a pro- 
fessor or teacher was to be liable to suspension or deposition if 
in speakingbor writing he should be held to have wilfully given 
offence to the religious convictions of, any member of the uni- 
versity. The debate on the second reading of the bill, which 
open^ on “March 3, extended over four sittings, and the pros- 
pects of the government darkened day by day. The rank and 
file of the liberal party grew lukewarm over a measure which 
would obtain neither acquiescence in Ireland nor bring about . 
contentment ; fear for their seats detached several liberal Irish 
meihbers from the ministerial side ; and a small knot.of radicals, 
devoted to intellectual ireedom, were determined to resist the 
“ gaggi-*g clauses ” at all costs. Nor did catholics or protes- 
tants ^attach ar*^ value to these securities for conscience, while 
in Ireland the general assembly of the presbyterians condemned 
the whole scheme. Yet to the last moment the issue was un- 
certain. The opposition of the Irish members in the end 
proved fatal to the measure ; when the division was taken 
in the small hours of the morning of March 12, the government 
was found to be in a minority of three. 

Gladstone tendered his resignation the next day, and tjie 
queen sent for Disraeli. But Disraeli was not yet willing to 
takci office. He*could not hope to carry on a government in 
the exiting state of the house of commons ; nor di3 he choose 
to become minister &n condition of being permitted to dissolve. 

In the evening of the 14th Gladstone was informed that his 
rival had unconditionally declined to undertake the formation 
of a government, and on the i6th he resumed office. Disraeli 
had gained the day. He had dealt the administration a fatal I 
blow. The defeated government indeed returned to office^ 

J>ut only to become more disc^dited and more unpopular* 

Defeat had not healed the breaches In the liberal ranksi aru) 
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CHAP, the last months of the administration inglorious. One 
great reform was carried out by the lord Chancellor, Lord 
Selbf^mS, before the government fell to rise no more. Under 
the supreme court of judicature act, 1873, the superior courts 
of laws, thdse of the queen's bench, exchequer, common p^eas, 
chancery, probate and divorce, admiralty, and bankruptcy, were 
united in one supreme courts consisting of two branches, a high 
court of justice comprising the tribunals of first instance, and a 
court of appeal. Some of the old titles survived in the divisions 
of the high court, retained for the sake of convenience; but 
every court was given the power of administering equity, and 
the judges of one divisic^n were empowered to sit in any other. 

The budget showing a surplus of ;£‘4, 7 50,000 came to 
throw a transient gleam of sunshine over the party's fortunes. 
So large indeed was the increase in the revenue that Lowe 
not only threw upon the taxation of the year half of the 
damages awarded at Geneva,^ but was able to lower the 
tax on sugar and reduce Ihe income tax from fourpence to 
threepence. But the chancellor of the exchequer became 
involved in an administrative scandal which still further im- 
paired the credit of the administration at a time when it 
had no strength to spare. It was di‘?covcrcd that g. sum 
of ;£'8oo,ooo, partly receipts from the post office «nd partly 
deposits in the post office savings bank, which should have 
been despatched to the treasury, had been applied without the 
authority of parliament to the extension of the telegraphs. 
Three departments were involved and the rules of ministerial 
responsibility demanded the sacrifice of Monsell, the post- 
i^aster general, who knew nothing of the transaction, though it 
directly concerned his own department, of Lowe, the chan- 
cellor of*the exchequer, who knew of it but took no action, 
and of Ayrton, the commissioner of works, who di^laimed 
responsibility for the estimates of his own* office. Monsell re- 
tired into private life with a peerage, and Ayrton was appointed 
judge advocate-general. The remaining offender Lowe was 
treated with the greatest tenderness, Bruce being raised to the 
peerage as Lord Aberdare in order to make room for him at 
the home office, Gladstone himself taking the chancellorship 
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of the exchequer. ^ One other important change came a little CHAP, 
later; Bright now* rejoined the cabinet, from which he had 
retired in November, 1870, on the ground of ill-heSdtft,*^and 
took the chancellorship of the duchy vacated by Childers. 

With the autumn came the need for arfenging the legis^ 
laflve business of the next session and the embarrassments of 
the government increased. Disraeli had accused the ministry 
of having harassed every trade, worried every profession, and 
assailed or menaced every class, institution, and species of 
property in the country”; and though the charge was ex- 
uberantly worded, it represented a part of the truth. The 
government, by the quantity and vigour of its legislation had 
made many enemies and was disliked by powerful interests 
and classes, ‘abandoned by some of its friends, and discredited by 
superfluous blunders. There was hardly an important measure 
which ministers dared propose for the approaching session’s 
legislation. * It was then that the prime minister turned to 
finance as a field in which the administration might renew its 
strength. So far back as the summer^ Gladstone .had been 
revolving ideas for the next year’s budget, based upoit the 
abolition of the income tax and sugar duties and an increase 
in the death d’^ries and on spirits. The scheme more and 
more took .possession of his thoughts as the year drew to its 
close and all else failed him. But a budget framed on these 
lines would require reductions in the army and navy estimates, 
and Cardwell and Goschen, the heads of the two “great 
spending departments,” were much opposed to the suggestion. 
Already the prime minister had entertained thoughts of a dis- 
solution, and this controversy with his two colleagues perhaps 
confirmed his determination to take the plunge, without further 
delayi at the begmning of 1874. The announcement of his 
decision ^as unexpected even by most of his colleagues in the 
ministry whom, with\he exception of Goschen, Cardwell, and 
Granville,* he did not take into his confidence until he had 
approached the queen. In fact he produced the greater por- 
tion of his election address at the meeting of the cabinet on 
January 2g, at which his intention was declared. 

> Morley, Gladstone^ ii., 478. Mr. Morlc^ points to this long pre-occupatioa 
otOladstone’s mind with the subject as evidence that the proposed remission of • 
the income tax was not a m|re electioneering manoeuvre. • 
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CRAP. On the following day the prime ministw issued his address 
to the electors of Greenwich. Financial reform stood in the 
forefs^nt of this manifesto. Gladstone proposed,, if he were 
returned to power, to repeal the income tax, to sud and reform 
local taxation, and to give relief to the general public in articles 
of consumption. The repeal of the income tax obscured ei/fery 
other proposal, but in reality the battle was fought on the 
government’s past record. “The country has made up its 
mind," Disraeli had written in the autunui, “ to close the career 
of plundering and blundering.” There was little need now for 
declarations of policy on the part of the opposition^ nor did its 
chief pay much attention to the proposed reductions of taxa- 
tion. In his address to the electors of Buckinghamshire on 
the 26th, Disraeli promised to propose or support measures 
calculated to improve the condition of the people. “ But I do 
not think,” he added, “that this great end is advanced by 
• incessant and harassing legislation. The English people are 
governed by their cus^c.ns as much as by their laws, and there 
is nothing they more dislike than unnecessary restraint and 
meddling interference in their affairs." The liberal party 
entered into battle divided and unprepared. The noncon- 
formists, who still pressed for an alteration in the education 
act^ were either open foes of the ministry or .sulking in their 
tents ; while oiganised labour had been alienated by the con- 
spiracy clauses of Bruce’s trades union act. On the con- 
servative side were arrayed powerful classes and interests which 
had been assailed during five years of active legislation. The 
brewers and licensed victuallers, indeed, made no concealment 
of their rage and alarm. The abortive bill of 1871 had given 
them a foretaste of what they might expect from the liberals, 
and they proved the government’s most formidable antagonists. 
“ We have been borne down,” wrote Gladstone to hi^ brother, 
“ in a torrent of gin and beer.” 

Parliament was dissolved on January 26, 1874, mid by the 
middle of February the elections were over. Tluoughout the 
country the conservative reaction was generaL Scotland and 
Wales still returned a liberal majority, but even in them there 
were losses. In the English boroughs there was a net liberal 
. loss of thirty-two, seven seats being lost in Londoa In Irelaivd 
* only tif^ve liberals were returned, while from the Irish elections 
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' arose a nationalist gfoup of fifty-efght members which stood CHA^. 
apart from bothTthe great parties under a separate parliaii^tary 
organisation. The conservative majority in England andmales 
amounted to a hundred and five, in Great Britain to eighty^three* 

In the whole house the conservatives outnunfbered the liberals 
nominally by fifty ; but in reality the conservative majority was 
considerably larger. The liberal party would indeed have been 
stronger if the entire body of the fifty-eight home rule members^ 
who were at first counted in its ranks, had been systematically 
absent from the house of commons.^ The prime minister wished 
to stay in office until parliament met, but yielding somewhat 
reluctantly to the counsels of his colleagues he resigned on 
February 17. The ministry had made many mistakes and 
had rather rapidly ouenched the wave of popular enthusiasm 
which bore it into ^office. But its legislative achievements 
were remarkable, and its administrative reforms bold and far- 
reaching. it had given a definite direction to the activity of 
its party, and roused it from the languid, indifference which had 
long weighed upon it ; and it had effected a reconciliation be- 
tween til'" middle-class oligarchy, placed in power by the ^ct of 
1832, and the wider electorate enfranchised in 1867. spife 
of its failures u 1 ^ mhcalculations, Gladstone’s first administra- 
tion was the ni®st fruitft 1, and on the whole the most successful, 
liberal ministry of the queen’s reign. 

Its conduct of foreign affairs, during a difficult period, had 
not increased its popularity. According to a dictum of Lord 
Granville, Palmerston had wasted the strength derived by 
England from the great war by his brag and bluster : since then 
the liberal party by common consent had adopted a policy of 
general non-intervention in foreign affairs. But before the year 
was out the principle was subjected to no ordinary st]:ain. Ever 
since the battle of Sadowa in July, 1866, it was obvious, or 
should have been, tliat a latent antagonism was smouldering 
between France and Prussia, ready to be fanned into flame by 
the slightest incident Public opinion in France was badly 
served both by its diplomacy and its press; and throughout 
the countsy it was confidently believed that the French army, 
with its new breech-loading rifle| and its mitrailleuses, could 

* Mr. Gladstone on “ Electoral Facts ” in tbe Nintitmth Ctnftiry, NovembetF 
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find no match in Europe, and was in the highest state of war- 
like efficipncy, a belief which the cmperor^s advfters encouraged, 
though it is difficult to suppose they really shared it^ A sug- 
gestion with a view to partial simultaneous disarmament which 
came from Lord tlarcndon early in 1870, with the warm con- 
currence of Gladstone, was not sympathetically received by 
Count Bismarck, who perceived its futility in the circumstances 
of the moment. The German statesmen were thoroughly in 
touch with the realities of the situation ; they understood Napo- 
leon III.’s position and fully anticipated that France would* 
flounder blindly into war uoon the first sting of real or imagined 
provocation. The occasion for the long-prepared rupture came 
in July, 1870, and so gross was the delusion on one side, and 
so keen and relentless the diplomacy on the other, that very 
little opportunity was offered for the intervention of a bene- 
volent third party. 

The ^mperor Napoleon played into Bisrfiarck’s hands by 
elaborately putting Franc ' in the wrong. In September, 1868, 
a revolution had occurred in Spain ; Queen Isabella had fled 
from the country, and a provisional government had been 
set up in February, 1869, with Marshal So’-rano as “protector” 
and General Prim as prime minister. The feeling of the nation 
was, however, monarchical and various unsuccessful attempts 
were made to induce members of the European reigfning 
families to accept the vacant throne. In the spring of 1870 the 
Spanish crown was offered to Prince Leopold of Hohenzollem- 
Sigmaringen, a representative of the South German and Roman 
catholic branch of the Hohenzollems, exceedingly remote in 
relationship from the reigning house of Prussia. On June 23 
his acceptance was communicated to the Mgidrid government. 
The proposal had at first excited no alarm in Franc^ or- else- 
where. When Clarendon died on June 27 and was succeeded 
at the foreign office by Lord Granville, the new secretary of 
state was informed by the chief of his permanent staff at 
Downing Street, that this official “had never during his 
long experience known so great a lull in foreign affairs” ; and 
that he was not aware of any important question** requiring 
attention, except the receipt murder of a party of English 

* * De la Gorcc, Hisi, du Sicond Empire^ yi., aso, etc. See also Melmesbll^, 

Menmp Ifm ex-MimsUr, ii., 414. ^ t 
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tourists by Greek brigands,^ ThisTwas said on the afternoon CHAP, 
of July S. Thsft same evening the French emperor was firatning 
a private message for Gladstone, sent through Baron ^i^Oth- 
schild, to the effect that Prince Leopold's accesaon to the 
Spanish throne would be intolerable to Frahce ; ® and on the 
following day the Due dc Gramont, the foreign minister, in the 
French chamber, made a bellicoset speech declaring that Franoe 
would not suffer the European equilibrium to be disturbed to 
her disadvantage, while M. Emile Ollivier, the premier, hinted 
that war might be necessary, though the government wished 
for peace * passionately but with honour 

The English cabinet made efforts to mediate* Granville 
put pressure upon the provisional government at Madrid to 
withdraw TPrince Leopold’s nomination, and instructed Lord 
Augustus Loftus, the British ambassador at Berlin, to appeal 
to “ the wise and disinterested magnanimity of the king to 
discourage the Candidature, a step which Gramont chose to * 
regard as an admission by the British foreign office of the 
justice of the French case.^ This view was repudiated by Gran- 
ville, V. he continued to use conciliatory language to both parties. 

But the tension was far too great for an intermediary to play 
any ipfluentia^ p rt. * France began making military prepara- 
tions on July 8. The Prussian ambassador the same day told 
Granville that the offer of the Spanish crown to King Leopold 
was not a matter which concerned the North German govern- 
ment, but that if France chose to make war on Germany that 
country was prepared to defend itself. On the I2th M. Bene- 
detti, the French ambassador in Berlin, telegraphed to Paris 
that the Hohenzollem prince had withdrawn his candidature, 
and that this withdrawal was approved by the king. The 
British ^government hoped that this would be accepted by 
France as a settleipent of the affair ; and Lord Lyons, the 
British ambassador in Paris, “ did not conceal ” from M. de 
Gramont their “surprise and regret” that it was not so re- 
garded. But public sentiment in France was so much inflamed 
that the French ministers were now afraid to propose any solu- 
• 

^ Lord Granville’s speech in the house of lords on July ii, 1870, in 
Dfbatis, See also Fitzmaurice, Qranvill^iu, 3a. 

* f * Morley, Qladsione^ ii., 325. ♦ 
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CHAP* tion which did not involve 'humiliation for the Germans ; while 
Bismarck told Lord Augustus Loftus that uiiless Gramont's 
menacSng language was disavowed the Prussian government 
would be ‘^obliged to seek explanations from France " On the 
13th both nations Were further excited by reports of the famous 
“Ems incident". It was alleged that the king had been 
grossly insulted by Benedetti (a version to which Bismarck's 
skilfully dressed-up telegraphic account of the episode gave 
currency), and that his majesty had brusquely turned his -back 
on the French ambassador. On the following day Gladstone, 
rising in a breathless and silent house of common^ to answer 
a question from DisraeK, could say no more than that the 
communications between Germany and France were not yet 
at an end. But on that day the French government called out 
the reserves, and war was declared. 

The British government, somewhat mortified by the failure 
of its attempts at intervention, preserved an attitude of correct 
neutrality throughout the campaign, which did not, however, 
prevent it 'from being rather angrily assailed in Germany as 
too favourable to France. ‘‘ The English arc more haled at 
this moment than the French," wrote the Crown Prirfcess of 
Prussia to Queen Victoria on August 9. The ill-feeling was 
further stimulated by complaints from the Gfcrman foreign 
office that English merchants had been permitted to supply 
coal, and even munitions of war, to PVance. But both Gran- 
ville and the prime minister were well aware that nothing 
could really be done to save France from the consequences of 
her mistakes. Gladstone, though he could hardly be suspected 
of Prussian sympathies, had no doubt that the blame for the 
rupture rested chiefly on the desperate gam^)lers of the Tui- 
leries and the fatuous misconceptions of the French /cabinet. 

It appeared,” he wrote, “ that, as the advjisers of the emperor 
knew nothing of public rights and nothing of the sense of 
Europe, so they knew nothing about Austria and the mind of 
the German states, and less than nothing about not only the 
Prosrian army but even their own.” * Before the war English 
sentiment Was, on the whole, rather in favour of Germatiy, which 
8((btned to have been provo^fed and menaced by the French 


^ Gladstone, QUanings^ iv., aaa. 
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emperor’s unscrupulous and intriguing ambition, ^ttt tbe cata- CJHitf, 
clysmtc suddenness with which France was humbli^ to the ' 
dust brought about a revulsion of generous pity for an adSdent 
rival, not unmixed with a certain jealousy of the fl'ew armed 
champion, who held so mighty a sword at her throat ' 

Bismarck, however, by one of his dexterous coups^ rendered 
it impossible for English sympathy with France to take any 
more practical shape than that of raising a great voluntary 
fund *to help the French wounded. He gave to the Berlin con* 
respondent of the TimeSy and enabled that journal to publish 
on July 25, the draft treaty submitted to him by Napoleon HI. 
in 1867,* with the clause providing th&t in certain eventualities 
France should be permitted to take possession of Belgium. 

On the 30th the English cabinet met and decided to obtain 
from the belligerenks guarantees for the safety of the Flemish 
kingdom. 'Treaties, which on August 9 were signed by both 
France and Prussia, provided that in the event of the violation 
of Belgian neutiality by either of the two powers. Great Britain 
would co-operate with the other for the defence of tliat country, 
but without being liable to take part in the general operations 
of the war ; and a like arrangement was made with regard fo 
Luxemburg. 

Th^ eddies from the great continental stru^Ie were not 
only felt in Belgium and in Italy, where the preoccupation of 
France enabled King Victor Emmanuel to move Italian troops 
into Rome and put an end to the temporal power of the pope, 
but they also swept into the sphere of England’s eastern rela- 
tions. The condition to which France was reduced encouraged 
Russia to throw off the galling restriction imposed on her after 
the Crimean was. By the treaty of Paris, Russia and Turkey 
were aestrained from building or maintaining slups In the 
Black Sea. On October 31, 1870, a circular declaring that the 
tsar could “ no longer consider himself bound to the teims 
of the h-eaty of Paris, 1856, in so far as these limit his rights 
of sovereignty in the Black Sea,” was addressed by Prince Gort- 
chakov to the powers. England protested vigorously against 
the assu*mption that Russia by her own act, without any consent 
frpm the signatory parties, could^elease herself from her treaty 
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CHAt>. obligations.' Excitement Tor the moment ran hjgh ; immediate 
war was discussed in the newspapers, and consols fell heavily. 
The ftabmct proposed a conference of the signatory powers 
as the best way of escape from the deadlock. By this confer- 
ence, which met *in London in December, it was agreed that 
the clause which secured the neutrality of the Black Sea 
should be abrogated, the sulttin at the same time being allowed 
to open the Dardanelles and Bosphorus to the warships of 
friendly and allied states in the event of the rights secured 
to him under the treaty of Paris being threatened. 

A most serious questic n in /elation to foreign affairs inherited 
by the Gladstone ministry lay in the unsettled claims arising 
from the depredations committed during the American civil war, 
under the confederate flag, on the commercial marine of the 
northern states. Undoubtedly Lord Russell, at the foreign office, 
and the customs officials at Liverpool had been guiUy of-gcoss 
carelessness inpertnittiug Alabama to sail ; ^ and writing to 
Gladstone in 1865 Russell haa said that “paying twenty millions 
down would be far preferable to submitting the case to arbitra- 
tion"/ The American government, on the other hand, had 
eiepressed at an early stage, through the minister in London, a 
willingness to submit the difficulties to any “fair and equitable 
form of conventional arbitrament or reference". * But the sym- 
pathy extended by the more articulate portion of the English 
people to the southern cause had greatly embittered American 
feeling. In 1 868 Lord Stanley had expressed a willingness to 
refer the Alabama claims either to a mixed commission, 
British and American, sitting in London, or to the head of 
some friendly state acting as arbitrator ; but the negotiations 
were interrupted by the demand put forward by Seward, 
secretary of state in President Johnson's cabinet, that ‘the 
British recognition of the southern states a» belligerents should 
be taken into account in computing the damages. Again, in 
1869, when Clarendon had actually signed, subject to cer- 
tain modifications, the draft arbitration treaty, the American 
senate refused the ratification* Influential senators like 
Sumh^ not only repudiated arbitration, but put forward con- 

^ See sufra^ p. 184. Lord Houston said that Russell's four days’ inded-pt^ 
eba 22 ID the Alabama cost the country a million for every day {[Fitxmaurice, 
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structive claims^ for indirect dam^^ which might have raised CHAP, 
the amount alleged to be due to perhaps ;f400,cxx>,00^ 
or even more. An official despatch endorsed this contAitiob, 
and it was claimed that England ought to pay not ‘only com- 
pensation to individuals or corporations for the injuries com- 
mitted by the Alabama and other cruisers which had sailed 
from British ports, but that the tost incurred by the United 
States government in chasing these vessels should also be in- 
clude’d in the uamages. It was even urged that Great Britain 
had rendered itself responsible, by an imperfect discharge of 
the duties *of neutrality, for the prolongation of th^ war, and 
could justly be charged with a general'liability in respect of the 
expense incurred in suppressing the rebellion. 

Meanwhile the British government had taken steps to pre- 
.vent a second Alabama scandal, and in 1870 the foreign 
enlistment >act made it an offence to build a ship in cir- 
cumstances which gave reasonable cause for belief that it would 
be used against a friendly state eng^ed in war. Most Eng- 
lishman still held that efforts had honestly beert made by 
the go emment at the time of the civil war to preserve neutral- 
ity in {he face of great difficulties, and that technically them 
had been no breach in the ceise of the Alabama. But the 
opinion continued to gain ground that Russell had shown a 
regrettable lack of promptitude, as he himself publicly acknow- 
ledged, in not ordering the arrest of the cruiser before she 
left the Mersey. Granville resumed the n^otiations with 
Washir^on ; and on February i, 1871, Gladstone was able to 
inform the queen that her majesty’s ministers had agreed with 
President Grant’s cabinet to appoint a joint commission to 
yirhich all questions at issue between the two countries should 
be fefeared. Sir Stafford Northcote, with Disraeli’s approval, 
accepted memberslnp, and the British commissioners, under 
the presidency of Lord de Grey, afterwards Marquis of Ripon, 
went to America. On May 8 the treaty of Washington was 
signed, and on the 19th it was ratified by the senate. The first 
part of the treaty dealt with the case of the privateers, arid opened 
with thi statement that the British commissioners were au- 
’ thorised to express in a friendly spirit the regret felt by her nttt- 
* jest/s government for the escape, under whatever circumstance*, 
of the Alabama andotjier vessels froni British ports, ahd^for fhe 
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CHAP, damage which they had caused. All the demands growing out 
of acts, ^one by these vessels and generically known as the 
“A/dktma claims” were to be referred to a tributlsil composed 
of five arbitrators, appointed respectively by the queen, the 
President of the Cnited States, the King of Italy, the President 
of the Swiss republic, and the Emperor of Brazil. The arbitra- 
tors were to meet at Genevs^ and both the contracting parties 
bound themselves to abide by the decision of the majority. 

At Geneva accordingly the international commissioners as- 
sembled on December 15, 1871, and elected as their president 
Count Sclppis, the Italian representative. It was settled that the 
arbitrators should meet ‘to hear the arguments of counsel in 
June, 1872. The counter-cases of the two governments were 
to be lodged by the middle of April. Early in the January 
of 1872, it was known in England that the case of the United 
States revived the “indirect, constructive, consequential, and 
' national claims ” originally put forward by Sumner, though, as 
the British government contended, entirely waived under the 
treaty. A* storm of indignation aro.se in this country. Dis- 
raeli, ‘in the house of common.s, compared the indirect claims 
to tribute exacted from a conquered people, 1 he prime minister 
yrielded to no one in the vehemence of his language. He insisted 
that the indirect claims were excluded from the arbitration by 
the terms of the treaty, “ whether tried by grammar, by reason, by 
policy, or by any other standard ”. The month of June came ; 
the arbitrators were to hear the arguments of counsel on both 
sides on the isth, and no solution had been arranged. The 
treaty seemed doomed. At this crisis Charles F. Adams, the 
American representative, came forward and cut the knot by 
privately approaching his colleagues on the tribunal with the 
si^estion that the court should declare spontaneously,«without 
fMotest or request from either side, that the print iples of inter- 
national law excluded the indirect claims from their considera- 
ripa This course was adopted and on the 19th the British 
minhiters, who liad been much perturbed and divided by the affair, 
and greatly alarmed by the prospect of having to declare tiie 
attempt at arbitration a failure,^ announced in parliament that 
the arlritrators had summarily^ruled out the indirect claims. 

* * Rskit Ltft W. S. Forsttr, ii., 81 ; Fitznuniioe^ QranvUU, !!., 95 
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With this difficulty removed, the ‘court set to work, and in CHAp. 
the middle of September delivered its award. The arU^tors 
were unaniihbus in finding that Great Britain was 
the depredations committed by the Alabama, In the c^c of 
another ship, the Florida, all save the British representative, 

Lord Chief Justice Cockbum, supported the American conten* 
tion. By a majority of three to two it was held that the ' 
Shenandoah ought to have been detained at Melbourne 
where* she had recruited and coaled. With regard to six other 
vessels, the tribunal disallowed the American claims, and in the 
cases of five more of the southern privateers no legal testimony 
was produced. The damages awarded^ Cockburn again dissent- 
ing, in satisfaction and final settlement of all claims, including 
interest, were ;^3, 2 53,000 sterling as against the American 
claim of ;^9, 500,000.. It is probable that except in the case of 
the Alabama the tribunal came to a wrong decision ; and the 
American government encountered no little difficulty in dis- • 
tributing the damages awarded among, the persons who had 
any real right to compensation. *The foreign larbitrators 
were perhaps a little inclined to favour the American c^e by 
way of^ a set-off to the abandonment of the indirect claims 
As thfc first occasion on which an international dispute was re- 
ferred to £he (iecision of a regular tribunal of lawyers and 
statesmen, on the analogy of a private lawsuit in a court of 
justice, the Geneva award created a valuable precedent But 
at the time public opinion in England held that the country had 
suffered unfair treatment and sustained some loss of prestige, 
and undoubtedly the popularity of the Gladstone administration 
was impaired by the whole transaction. 

Several important questions affecting the colonies arose 
while this cabinet was in office. In 1870 the territory held 
by the Hudson Bay Company under a charter from Charles , . 

IL, and known as Rupert’s Land, was incorporated in the 
Dominion of Canada under the title of the Province of Mani- 
toba. The terms of the transfer, arranged on behalf of the 
Dominion by Granville as colonial secretary, bore somewhat 
hardly dh the French Canadians and half-breeds scattered over 
a country about as large as England. A small rebellion btx>ke 
*C3Ut, under the leadership of Louis Riel, who styled himself 
president of the republic of the west, and an attack was made 
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CHAP, on the compan/s stores' at Fort Gariy on the Red River, a 
hundred miles beyond the Lake of the Woods! The rising was 
however put down without fighting or loss of life ’at a cost of 
1 00,000 by a mixed force of Canadian and imperial troops, 
under the comitiand of Colonel Garnet Wolseley, who led 
the expedition through 300 miles of lakes and swamps with 
the skill and enet^ which v/ere to gain him success in greater 
campaigns. 

In South Africa the dominions of the crown were extended 
by the annexation in 1871 of Griqualand West, the district 
lying in the angle formed by the junction of the rivers Orange 
and VaaL Ever since -1867, when diamonds were first dis- 
covered within its borders, the country, though claimed by 
the Orange Free State, had been a kind of no-man’s land 
into which a great influx of diggers kept ppuring. The Orange 
Free State government proved unable to check the serious dis- 
orders which arose, and finally in spite of its protests but in 
compliance with the request of the native chief, Sir Henry 
Barkly, the governor of Cape Colony, took possession in the 
name? of the queen. Lord Kimberley, Granville’s successor 
at the colonial office, after whom the principal town of the 
new territory was named, also gave his sanction in-? 1872 
to the establishment of a full system of constitutional govern- 
ment in Cape Colony, which henceforward possessed an execu- 
tive responsible to the legislature. 

On the west coast of Africa a treaty with Holland was con- 
cluded in 1871, under which the Dutch surrendered the scattered 
forts and factories held by them on the Gold Coast in ex- 
change for the resignation by Great Britain of its claims in 
Sumatra, A couple of years later Disraeli ^made some play 
with the injury which, as he alleged, the Dutch treaty dealt 
to British trade interests in the Straits of ^Malacca; but more 
serious consequences flowed from the change of rufers on the 
Gold Coast. The Ashantis, a powerful and warlike tribe of the 
interior, who had hitherto supplied themselves with untaxed 
European produce through the Dutch possessions on the coast, 
resented the English system of raising a revenue from‘customs* 
A dispute about a stipend which the Dutch had allowed to 
Ki^ Koffi Calcalli of Ashanti was another cause of Irrita-^ 
^ot| \ and in the summer of 1873 a host of, savages overran the 
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countiy of the Fantis, included by^the treaty in the British CHAP, 
protectorate, and even advanced to the neighbourhood of Cape 
Coast Castle, An attack on Elmina, ^ former Dutch*p^^ was 
beaten off by seamen and marines ; but so threatenirtg was 
the invasion and its effect on the surrounding tribes that 
the home government resolved to deal the Ashanti power 
a crushing blow, and despatched ^Sir Garnet Wolseley, in the 
autumn, to the scene of the disorders. Something was done in 
the direction of driving back the invaders and drilling the native 
levies; but in the absence of English troops, who did not 
arrive until December, the advance on Kumasi, the chief 
town of the Ashantis, was delayed, and the announcement of 
its capture and the end of the campaign was made by the 
next ministry. 

On the north-west frontier of India the “ masterly inactivity** 
which characteriseef the policy of Sir John Lawrence, who had 
become viceroy .on the death of Lord Elgin in 1863, in regard 
to the dynastic and internal affairs of Afghanistan was maintained 
after his return to England in 1 868, under Lord Mayo and Lord 
Northbn ok his successors in the vice-royalty. The position of 
Shcr Ali, the amir de facto^ was recognised and his friendship 
cultivated, wh^I j he strong love of independence which rendered 
the Afghans adverse 1* the presence of an English resident at 
Kibul was respected. At the same time Mayo made it clear to 
the amir that in return for this attitude of friendly non-inter- 
ference the Indian government expected that the influence of 
any other power should be excluded from the affairs of his 
country; and Northbrook in 1873 confirmed the policy of Ills 
predecessors. The advance of Russia in Central Asia was a 
cause of uneasiness to the amir, and direct negotiations were 
opeped by Clafendon with the representatives of the tsar, 
which ^-esultcd in an understanding that Afghanistan should 
be excluded from \he sphere of Russian Asiatic operations. * 

In the autumn of 1872, however, the announcement that Russia 
intended to exact retribution from the khan of Khiva re- 1 
newed the fears of the amir and aroused alarm and^ suspicion 
in Eng^fmd. Nor did the Russian assurances that no annexa- 
tion or prolonged occupation of Khiva was contemplated carry 
, conviction to the mind of Granville, who had invited the 
tsar*s government to explain its intentions. But it was iifi- 
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CHAP« possible to go behind the official explanation ; nor could the 
foreign secretary protest with decency against an expedition on 
Russi^*s own frontiers, the alleged object of which was to punish 
acts of brigandage, to recover fifty Russian prisoner^, and to teach 
the khan that hisr conduct could not be continued with impun* 
ity, Granville, therefore, in pursuance of Clarendon’s policy, 
concentrated his efforts on c|rccting an agreement with Prince 
Gortchakov which should define the political boundaries of 
Afghanistan ; and before the victorious termination of the 
march, which ended in the absorption of Khiva, the English 
delimitation had been accepted, and the amfr, as come com- 
pensation for the refusal of a defensive alliance, was secured in 
the possession of the province of Badakshan and the district of 
Wakhan to which Russia had denied his right. 

Considerable inconvenience, now and again, at times of 
political crisis resulted from the queen’s absence at Balmoral ; 
in 1871 a wave of hostile criticism began to break against 
the throne. “ A deep and universal feeling of discontent at the 
queen’s seclusion found voice in the journals of the country.” ^ 
Much sympathy had been felt for the sovereign in her widow- 
hood ; but a ten years' seclusion from social activity and public 
duty seemed an excessive indulgence in the luxury of sorrow. 
Agitators complained of the misspent wealth ^ of the crown 
and prophesied the impending fall of the monarchy. To an 
offensive pamphlet styled “ What does She do with it ? ” pro- 
fessing to make an expert examination of the queen's private 
expenditure, a semi-official reply was made. The chancellor 
of 1:he exchequer contradicted the allegation that the queen paid 
no income tax, and Gladstone insisted that her personal income 
was wholly at her own disposal.* The sympathy evoked by the 
queen's illness of September, 1871, the veiy strong feeling 
aroused by"* the days of anxiety in 4 the following D&ember 
when the Prince of Wales's life hung in the balance, owing to 
a dangerous attack of typhoid fever, and the subsequent re- 
4 joidi^s upon his recovery, did much to improve the relations 
between crown and people. The wave of anti-monarchical 
sentiment ebbed from this moment, and disloyal or ^en un- 

^ Morky, OladsianCf ii., 425, where an informing quotation is given from 
the PM MM QaMette of September xSyx. % 

• » tM, cevii., X134, ccviii., 158 ; Lee, Qmm Victofia^ pp. 356, 417. 
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friendly references to* the queen in the press becatne very 
rare indeed. As the years went on the queen's popularity 
^increased, and ciuring the last qqpirtcr of her long Hf^ s^^was 
regarded with the deepest affection by all classes amOi|( her 
subjects. • 

The queen's renewed activity was partly clue to her distrust 
of the ministerial foreign policy. While ready to defer to her 
cabinet on domestic questions, she maintained her right to 
exercise a concurrent control over the external relations of the 
empire. She had a shrewd judgment on international politics ; 
and in regard to them she was not much in sympathy with 
Gladstone, who indeed seldom carried into foreign aflFairs the 
seriousness and the grasp of detail Which he brought to beat 
upon domestic legislation and finance. In his first ministry he 
had already shown signs of that reluctance to assert British 
interests, when the process involved risk or expenditure, which 
was to become more marked at a later stage of his career. 
Some liberals who believed in a spirited foreign policy were 
growing impatient of their own party -chiefs and inclined to 
look with more indulgence on the leaders of the conservatives. 


CHAP. 

XIX. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

, THE CONSERVATIVE REVIVAL; SOCIAL REFORM AND A 
SPIRITED FOREIGN POLICY. 

ft) 

CHAP. The new conservative party found itself at length not merely 
in office but in power. ' It was no longer obliged to exist on 
sufferance as had been the case during the Dcrby-Disraeli 
administration. It had a strong body of opinion behind it in 
the constituencies ; and the increasing dependence of the 4 iber- 
als upon the vote of the trade unions and the superior mechanics 
was gradually turning over to their opponents that commercial 
element which had been as a rule steadily liberal since the days 
of Lord Liverpool. It was strange enough that the son of a 
Jewis'h man of letters should have found himself the leader of 
the English aristocracy ; it was even more remarkable that the 
author of Coningsby and Sybil, the Young Englander of the 
Torties, should in his old age have been looked ufJ^n by the 
solid mercantile classes as their protector against adventure sind 
innovation. 

Disraeli received the queen’s commands to form a new 
ministry on February i8, 1874, bis arrangements were soon 
complete. Cairns inevitably became lord chancellor ; the Duke 
of Richmond, president of the council and leader of the upper 
house. From the peers, too, were taken the foreign secre- 
tary, Lord. Derby; the secretary for India, Lord Salisbiitgr; 
and the secretary for the colonies, Lord Carnarvon, The chan- 
cellorship of the exchequer fell to Sir Stafford Northcote, the 
ablest by far of the conservative financiers ; Gathome Hardy 
became secretary for war, and Lord John Manners, the friend 
of Disraeli’s Young England days, postmaster-generaL The ’ 
home office ^ent to an untried man in Richard Asshetbn Cioss^ 
the directof of a Lancashire^ bank, and the appointment was « 
example of Disraeli’s insight into character* Another useful* 
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recruit from the business classes was William Hcnty So^Ith, the CHAB, 
financial secretaiy to the treasuiy, who soon gained 
fidence of the house of commons by his plain goo^ $c 0 m and 
obvious integrity* • * 

The country needed rest after a long spfell of legislative 
activity, and the queen's speech dealt only with modest 
measures of utility. The prime minister was disposed to rest 
on his laurels, an attitude the more tempt^g because Gladstone, 
in a letter to Granville, intimated that, though he would con- 
tinue to act as leader of the opposition for the time being, 
he did not intend to make more than an occasional attendance 
in the house of commons during the session. Left devoid qf 
direction, the liberal party offered but perfunctory criticism, to 
the home secretary's licensing bill, the object of which was 
to amend Bruce's act of 1872. It abolished inquisitional in- 
cursions on the part at the police into publicans' private rooms, 
and fixed the hours of closing at 12.30 P.M, for London, II 
for other populous places, and 10 for rur^l districts. Another 
unexceptionable measure was the Duke* of Richmond's Scottish 
patronage Mil, introduced by him on May 18. It vested ^re- 
sentatioris in the communicants of the parishes, to whom were* 
added, at the in^t .nee of the Duke of Argyll,^ “ members of 
the congrcgfitiou, under regulations to be framed from time 
to time by the general assembly". 

Sir Stafford Northcote's budget of April 16, though meet- 
ing with qualified approval from Gladstone, was accused of 
“frittering away” a surplus of ;£‘s,500,000. Northcote cer- 
tainly refrained from grand finance, but his remissions pleased 
people of various classes : a penny was taken off the income 
tax ; the sugar and the horse duties were abolished, and half 
a million was devftted to the reduction of the national debt 
He vainly tried to elicit from Gladstone a disclosure of what 
his “ adjustment schetne,” with its abolition of the income tax, 
was to have been ; and for his own part declined “ lightly to 
throw down, at six weeks' notice,” a system which had yielded 
since its existence no less than ;^3 50,000,000 of revenues The 
session wojftd have closed tamely enough had it not been for 
the passions excited by the puWic worship regulation bill A 

m 

^ > » Autobiography and Memoirs qf the Eighth Duhe qfArgyiL U*, aw. ^ 
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CHAP, bill had been disdited by>Archb!shop Tait on the strength of a 
****• request made by convocation four years 'previously in favour 
of Ic^IatkAi “ for facilitating, expediting, and cheapening pro- 
ceedings in enforcing cleigy discipline”. The h%h Church 
party eariy took alarm at the prospect of unending litigation, 
and Tait attempted to meet ^eir views by substituting the 
court of appeal for the archbishops in camerA as the last resort 
of an a^^eved incumbent Even so the bill was repudiated 
by the lower house of convocation. The second reading hav- 
ing been carried in the house of lords without a division, the 
measure was copiously amended, chiefly at the instance of Lord 
Shaftesbury, who introduced clauses appointing a single lay 
judge, in place of the two ecclesiastical judges of the two pro- 
vinces. Shaftesbury, an earnest evangelical, was prompted by 
another evangelical, Cairns, who privately promised him the 
whole support of the government.^ The archbishop gave 
way, and the amendment was carried by Ii2 Votes to 13. 

‘Thus far the government had refrained from openly ap- 
proving {his irritating measure ; two of its members, indeed. 
Lord Salisbury and Gathomc Hardy, were opposed to legisla- 
•tion under existing conditions. Gladstone emerged from his 
retirement to attack it, in an eloquent speech, and to propose 
six resolutions embodying the principles by which, he thought 
ecclesiastical legislation should be guided. On July 1 5, Disraeli, 
whose first instinct had been to oppose the bill, surprised the 
house by describing it as desigpied to “put down ritualism,” or 
“practices by a portion of the clergy, avowedly symbolic of 
doctrines which the same cleigy are teund in the most solemn 
manner to refute and repudiate ”. For the moment this de- 
claration was irresistible. Gladstone, on an appeal from a ^th- 
ful supporter, withdrew his resolutions. But the house was 
given over to acrimony and personalities. Sir Wilfiam Har- 
oourt threw Erastian contempt on Gladstone’s proposals, and 
received his recompense in an indignant rebuke. Disnudl^ 
loisai^nohending a saying of Lord Salisbury's that the bill had 
bifoi oanied by a “ blustering majority,” held up his colleague 
tp rkiknile as “ a great master of gfibes and flouts jeers 
Ite fhp commons the discretion of the bishops to tdlow, or to 

* Hodder, Lif* th* sivmth JBtorl of ShufUthury, 347. ^ * 

, * for/. cexxi., i358,Aug.5, 1874. 
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refuse to allow, the act to be put in motion was made sulgect 
to an appeal to* the archbishop. This innovation struck 
out by the lords by 44 votjes against 32, and through* thfe^jper- 
sonal influence of Tait and of Harold Browne, the.bishop cf 
Winchester, the commons accepted the alteration rather tl^m 
lose the measure. The act, drastically administered by the 
new ecclesiastical judge, Lord Ppnzance, brought strife, not 
peace, to the Church, until even the serene mind of Dean 
Church despaired of its future.^ Prosecutions were instituted ; 
and four clergymen went to prison in the years 1878-81 for 
disobedience to the courts whose jurisdiction they challenged; 
and conflicting judgments threw the .law into complete con-^ 
fusion.* The act, as Lord Selbome observes in his Memorials} 
“added fuel to the Are it was meant to quench". 

Early in the following year, January 13, 1875, Gladstone 
fulfilled his threat of abdicating the liberal leadership in a 
letter addreSsed-to Lord Granville, which attributed that step 
to his personal views as to the best method of spending the 
closing years of his life,^ Cardwell having received, a peerage, 
and nonc^informist hostility proving fatal to the claims of Forster, 
Lord iiartington, most reluctantly, undertook the thankless 
succession and C.e party confirmed the appointment. The 
governmeiit made fairly easy way with various measures of 
social utility, though much interruption was caused by Dr. Ke- 
nealy, the member for Stoke, who having been counsel to an 
obese impostor, Arthur Orton, claimant to the estates of Sir 
Roger Tichborne, thought fit to drag the case of his client, an 
erstwhile butcher — “ the unhappy nobleman now languishing in 
pHson as a grotesque"^ petition termed him — before the house 
with tiresome frequency. Loquacious obstruction adopted by 
the Jrish home rulers, on the introduction of the peace preser- 
vation Bill, a rdhewal with mitigations of previous *legi^tion, 
was the beginning of much trouble to come. 

But at the close of the session the government could point 
to a substantial batch of bills, all directed to the improvement 
cf the condition of the people. The most important was, per- 


1 Lift ind Letters of Dean Churchy p. 244. 

* For a well-infonned account of the orosecutioiis under the act, see Faul, 
History of Modem England^ vol, iv., ch, xii! 
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CHAP, haps, Mr. Crosses public health act, consolidatuig and clarifying 
over a hundred measures which had been pa^ed piooemeaL 
The artisans* dwellings act, intrpdijced by the same minister, 
enabled the corporations of towns of over 20,000 inhabitants 
acquire buildbigs, condemned by their medical officers^ hy 
compulsory purchase for purposes of improvement Mr. Cross 
aim amended the labour la\f s, reducing the number of breaches 
of contract which could be punished criminally, and limiting 
the cases in which trade combinations could be rendered liable 
to prosecution for conspiracy. Thanks to the acumen of Cairns, 
leg^ picketing was ultimately limited to watching <Dr besetting 
for the purpose of giving or receiving information, while it 
was declared unlawful to use threats or to follow a workman 
persistently from place to place, or watch or beset the place 
where he worked with intent to interfere with his employment 
By Northcote s friendly societies act, thoje bodies were given 
facilities for submitting their accounts to goverpm^/nt inspection, 
thoi^h they were not subjected to compulsory supervision. 

In the course of this efficient session Lord Cairns’s land bill 
fedlkated the registration of title and the transfer of landed pro- 
perty, while the Duke of Richmond’s companion measuce affect- 
ing agricultural holdings changed the presumption of the law so 
as to make it favour the tenant and granted him CQmpehsation 
for various kinds of improvement The merchant shipping bill 
was forced upon the government by Samuel Plimsoll, the 
member for Derby, who for several years had been conducting 
an agitation against the sacrifice of sailors* lives through over- 
insurance, and the risk entailed by excessive and careless lading. 
The bill had made some progress when, on July 22, Disraeli 
announced that it must be abandoned for the session. Plimsoirs 
feelings got the better of him, and in a Violent speech he 
l;hreatened to “unmask the villains who have' sent bfJsive men 
to their death”. For his excess of zeal he subsequently apolo- 
gised, while declining to withdraw any statement of fact 
Fllbllc opinion was with him, and in the last fortnight of the 
aesskm the government passed a temporary bill, by which the 
hoktd of trade was entrusted for a year with exMordinafy 
powi^ for detaining ships, the responsibility of ibong a Ic^ 
hhe was thrown upon ownem, and grain was prohibited in bul)c 
it formed more than a tldrd of the cargo. These pro- 
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visions were jipde permanent in the foll6wing jreafi Flii|UK>Il 
failing in hW attempt to have the load-line compulsorify fi*od In 
every case by the teard of trade. * • # '? 

In Northcote's second budget, introduced on April IJ, ex^ 
penditure almost balanced revenue. The thancellor egti^ 
lished, however, a notable sinking fund for the reduction of the 
national debt, involving an annual charge in every budget|pl 
;£‘28,ooo,ooo. His calculations were that by 1885 j^2l, 000,000 of 
debt would be paid off, and in thirty years' time ;£‘2i 3,000,000* 
Gladstone attacked the project as “ totally unreal,” though re- 
minded by*Northcote that his own scheme of terminable an- 
nuities was merely a variation of it. Xowe, with more force, 
pointed out that a sinking fund could always be plundered when- 
ever necessity arose— a prediction which embarrassed financiers, 
Northcote among them, were not long in making good. 

Colonial and foreign affairs rapidly began to eclipse domestic 
occurrences ^?^^terest and importance. A sensational stroke • 
of policy was ejected in November, 1^7 5 > when the British 
government became the purchaser, for the sum of ;^ 5 ,ocx>,ooo, 
of the Knedive Ismail's shares in the Suez Canal Company. 
About nine-twentieths of the shares in the company belonged 
to Ismail, the iTernainder being chiefly in the hands of French 
holders. The khedive, who was badly in want of money owing 
to his reckless expenditure and financial mismanagement, had 
been hawking his shares about for some time, and had almost 
concluded an arrangement with the French Soci^t 6 G^n^rale. 
The negotiations becoming known, an offer was made on behalf 
of the British goveirupent and immediately accepted. The 
French government took the purchase in good part, and opinion 
was favourably influenced by a circular from the originator of 
the work, Ferdinand de Lesseps, approving the transaction* In 
Englafifl the public imagination was much struck by the 
promptitude and imaginativeness of the enterprise without fulily 
appreciating that it would lead to increased responsibilities in 
Egypt, and might bring about friction with France. The way 
to India was regarded as thenceforth secure. So popular was 
the purcljase that the leaders of the opposition dete^ned on 
being “critically oracular with regard to it when parliament ^ 
met^ Gladstone contented hiifiself with hinting that the 


^ Bit^tuurice, QranvlUi^ it., X59. 
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CHAP, bargain was not a sound one from the business point of view : a 
suggestion singularly falsified by the event, since the stock, as 
Northcotfe predicted, rapidly increased in value. 

In November the Prince of Wales paid a nsit to India, 
which canfe to an end in the following March. He was re- 
ceived with unstinted loyalty by all classes and« every race. 

queen’s speech of February 8, 1876, after referring to 
his gratifying reception, went on to point out that: “At the 
time the direct government of my Indian empire was trans- 
ferred to the crown no formal addition was made to the style 
and titles of the sovereign. I have deemed the pKsent a fit- 
ting opportunity for supplying this omission, and a bill upon 
the subject will be presented to you.” On the 17th Disraeli in 
introducing the bill dwelt on the precedent of the change in the 
royal title consequent on the act of union with Ireland, and 
argued that the step would set a seal to theSdetermination of the 
English people to maintain the empire, and be ar. ttifswer to those 
\riio suggested that India was only a burden and a danger. 
Lowe, in tjie course of some singularly infelicitous observations, 
hinted that, as India had been nearly lost at the time of the 
mutiny, it was inconvenient to assume t'tl'*s which ther&was no 
certainty of retaining. Disraeli’s trenchant rebuke, that, Lowe 
was the only member in the house who would use as atgument 
of that kind, gave the debates an angry and personal turn which 
they never lost The qu .» reproach d her ex-ministers for 
running counter to her wishes, ai. ley replied, somewhat 
lamely, through Granville, that Disraeli it to have com- 
municated with the leaders of the opposition beforehand. 
Granville also felt compelled to inform her that : “ They have 
found a unanimous expression of opinion adverse to the par- 
ticular title of ' empress,’ and there are reasons to suppose .that 
this adverse opinion is not confined to the liberal party”.* 
Tlmt, however, was the title which, in the ciebate on the second 
reading, Disraeli announced that the queen had herself been 
pleased to select. 

The fall'of Napoleon III. and the tragedy of Maximilian 
of Mexico had undoubtedly brought temporary disrppute on 
the title of emperor. To many people it seemed tawdry apd 

* • 
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theatrical; others looked upon this as the finst step akn^ CHAP, 
the path of adlenture down which, the premier waSulRbe'Ut 
to lead a mystified country. Disraeli calmed r& jh g 
however, by promising that the queen would never use the 
title of empress in England, and that princes of the blood 
royal would never be designated as of the blood itnpwr iat , 
Hartington’s amendment to the eii^^t that, while willing ^to 
consider a measure enabling the queen to make an addition 
to the royal style and title, the house thought it inexpedient to 
Impair the ancient and royal dignity of the crown by the style 
and title of empress, was accordingly rejected by a majority of 
105. In the house of 1 irds the bill passed its first and second 
readings without a divib.on, and when Lord Shaftesbury revived 
Hartingfton’s amendiicnt he was defeated by 137 votes to 
91# “ Labelled for exi._mal application only,” was Lord Kose- 
bery's humorous d^rip*'o.i of the new title; but when it 
was proclaimAfin I.ondon and Edinburgh it was found to con- 
tain no such limitation and an angry debate was again raised 
in the commons. When the 1—bbub* had died awajr Disraeli 
was di? lovered to have beer informed on the feeling ©f the 
natives* of India Proclai<-*icd with great magnin''ence at Cal- 
cutta„Bomba_y , hiadr^s, an De new year's day, 1 877, the 
title of Kaisa nur' , cci? ted b** them, while in 

England people soon ' i {■ nd»>r a* the opposition this 
titular dignity ’ ad e* ju. ra* ’ 

Occupied main\ * y the "aing tas^^r” crisis parliattient de- 
voted but 'c itcriiion to dome.- tic legislation. The budget of 
iSydshovxd a deP. t ^f ;C'^74,ooo, and Northcote was obliged 
to increase the income tax by one penny. But he showed 
regard for those in narrow circumstances by fixing the line of 
exemption at /150 instead of at ifi’ioo, by increasing the 
deduction from ;C8<^to ^^120, and by appljdng it, to* allincomes 
of £^o and under. Ix>rd Sandon’s elementary education bill, 
which was intended to be complementary to the act of 1871^ 
underwenfa jealous scrutiny from the opposition on the ground 
that it was a dreuitous attack on the school board system. 
Thoi^h* accommodation for 3,150,000 children existed, the 

daily attendance only worked out ari,8oo;oooi, and of these (ndy 

• 
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I,O0CV3OO offered themselves for examination. The machidot^ 
devis^ was that of attendance committees, anil their appoint 
ment wah niade compulsory on town councils and boards of 
guardians# Sandon further introduced a declaratory clause to^. 
Ae effect that it ^as the duty of parents to send their children 
to school between the ages of five and ten. The children were 
to continue attending school up to fourteen, unless they could 
produce certificates of proficiency in the elements or of adequate^ 
attendance for the five previous years. Boards of guardians 
were directed to pay the fees for the children of very poor 
parents. • 

The lord chancellor added a final a. not altogether satis- 
factory, touch to his predecessor’s reconstruction of the judicial 
system. Under Selbome’* act .le appellate juris(^lctron of the 
hoar “ of lords had been abolished for England, thoi^h legiflla- 
tic.i as to Scotland and Ireland had been pbstponed to a future 
session. In 1874, and aaain in 1875, Cairns atltal^ted to carry 
a bill transferring appefils from those two countries to a new 
and strong: court, which Would also take over English appeals. 
In the first year his bill war oacrificed in the commons ; in 
the second he withdrew it, after the seco ^ reading had been 
carried, being confronted by a formidable ‘combination of, legal 
lum’naries, who .so far from desiring to destroy the jurisdiction 
of the house of lords over Scotch and Irish appeals, wished 
to restore it over English. When Cairns reintroduced his bill 
for the third time, in 1876, their influence was found to have 
prevailed. The house of lords retained its appellate jurisdics 
tion, strengthened by the addition of twp, and eventually four*, 
salaried life peers ; and a court of intermediate appeal, consist- 
ing of six ordinary and several &tr-^£n 7 judgc.s, wasconstitiAted. 
“The system of double appeal,” wrote Lord SelborUe, 
which I had so much desired to put an e^d, and whi^ Lord 
Cairns ha I wished to reduce within as narrow limits as pos- 
sible, was brought back without check or restraint.” ^ But the 
l^[al profession rejoiced. 

Pisraeli had been constant in his attendance durii^ the 
sesiHOiQ, nor had his interventions in debate lost any^pf their 
old effectiveness. Still hd felt need of rest, and on August 

‘ * 
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just before parliament rose, the •unexpected announoement 
Htppeared that he would go to the house of lords as Earl of 
‘ ^^eaconsiield and that Northcote would succeed Him *asr leader 
the commons- His last speech in the as-'cmbly, .which hM 
"" followed his utterances foi nearly forty ytars, always w® 
mtetest, and latterly ith respect and often with enthusiasm, 
comprised a careful definition of ^^itish relations with the Otto- 
man empire, to ^-he effect that while the two governments were 
^ not only allie^ ^ut partners in the tripartite treaty of 1856, not 
a jot of evidence supported the assumption that Turkey should 
be iuphdd«in any enormity it might commit 

The eastern qucstic had by this time assumed a com- 
plicaicd and distu Jing: thape. The crisis began in the summer 
of 187 s, 'vhen the Turkish provinces of Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina rose in revoit, not without prompti.-g from Austria. 
With the object of localising the conflict,” Count Andrassy, 
the Aus' ia^ 5 »reign mini^'^er, issued a note to the powers 
on December 30, 18 '7 5, recommending ii^aX the sultan should be 
advised to establish liberty of reli^omin the rcvolted.provinces ; 
and tu carry out reforms through a mixed commission', half 
C* . - f *an and half Mohammedaa The British government 
accepted the Austrian proposal on January 20, 1876, but ex- 
pected litde from it " ^ have considered it my duty,” ran 
the queen's speech, “ nc; to stand aloof from the efforts now 
being made by allied a’ J friendly governments to bring about 
a pacification of the disturbed districts, and I have acx:ord- 
itigly, while respecting the iiidependcnce of the Porte, joined in 
urging on the sultan tlje c ’cdienc of adopting such measures 
of administrative reform as may remove all reasonable cause 
of discontent on the part c his Christian subjects.” The 
Poi^e replied by^^eferring the payment of the April dividend 
on the foan for the public debt. 

An outburst of Mohammedan fanaticism at Salonica, result- 
ing in the murder of the French and German consuls on May 5, 
precipitated a crisis. France and Germany moved their Medi- 
teiTtanean squadrons into Turkish v/aters, and the British fleet 
anchore<J in Besika Bay, But the anarchic forces within the 
Turkh^ empire were not to be quelled by the presence of iron- 
The students rose in Conitanrinople, and the so-called 
|iaky of reform, with Midhat Pasha at its head, having sehsed 
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CHAP, the reins of authority, the Sultan Abdul Axiz was coetued into 
abdication on the 30th, and by-and-by, according to Turkish 
precedent, hS was found dead. His nephew and successor 
Murad proved to be an incapable weakling, and was deposed 
an August 31 in favour of his brother Abdul Hamid, a man of 


much subtlety, and as yet no tyrant. Before this second 
palace revolution, Servia, having placed Russian officers in 
her chief military commands, rushed into war on June 22 and 
Montenegro followed her example on July 2. A memoran- 
dum from Berlin, the hasty expedient of Bismarck, Gortchakov, 
and Andrassy, issued on May ii, recapitulated the dangers 
of the situation and the grievances of Bosnia and Herze- 
govina in strenuous language, and stated that the three im- 
perial courts proposed to insist upon an armistice for three 
months, with “efficacious measures” as an ultimate resort, if 
peace had not then been attained. "LoM Derby, after de- 
• murring to the memorandum on the ground Akfit it left the 
control of events wholly with the insurgents, declined to accept 
a plan, in. the preparation of which the British government 
had not been consulted, and which it did not believe would 
succeed. Armed intervention, as contemplated by the docu- 
ment, was repudiated by Disraeli in more direct language, be- 
cause it would be tantamount to a violation of^solamn treaty 
engagements. The memorandum was never presented to the 
Porte. 

Hitherto the prominent members of the opposition, much 
divided among themselves, had been chary of criticism. The 
more ardent found a text in the fa^s, gradually leaking 
out, as to an insurrection which had occurred in Bulgaria, 
And had been repressed by Turkish irregulars with sanguinary 
• violence. A London journal sent a specif correspon<^ent 
into the district, who viras not sparing of repulsive^ details 
and appalling statistics, more imaginative sometimes than 
accurate. The real facts, though much exaggerated, were 
horriUe enough. Disraeli at first discredited the story, and 
referring to the tortures alleged to have been committed 
the victims, expressed the ill-advised opinion that tl^ Turks 
UAUnjliy Adopted “more expeditious methods'*. Hie phrase 
took an ^^oitunate turn, thdbgh no sneer was intended.^ But!' 

> Aalreir Lsng, Sir Staffed Vint Eagt qfldditMgK ^87. 
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the ‘‘Bulgarian atrocities” produced a tempestuous agitation 
which swept over Great Britain in the autumn of tS/d * 

stone published a pamphlet early in September* eiftitlftd 
rian Horrors and the I'Question of the East^ wWch, to the con- 
sternation of Lord Hartington and mostof his former colleagad% 
excluding the Duke of Argyll, pointed, so far as it contained any 
tangible suggestion, at armed intervention against the Tu*:ks^ 

An extraordinarily eloquent and very inflammatory speech 
whicli he made to his constituents at Blackheath, provoked 
Beaconsfield into calling him a "designing politician,” takii^ » 
advantage t>( a moment of enthusiasm " to further his own sinister 
ends Finally Gladstone addressed ja crowded meeting at St 
James's Hall on December 8 , and it was in the presence of the 
statesman who had Irtely been prime minister Of England, that 
Freeman, a great historian and a tanatical champion of op- 
pressed "nationalities,” uttered words which deeply anger^ 
some influential liberals : " Perish the interests of England, 
perish our dominion in India, rather than she should strike one 
blow on behalf of Turkey, on behalf of the wrong against the 
right”. Lord Hartington gloomily observed to Granville that 
Gladstone had done nothing to discredit these extravagances, 
and tjiat, if he uent^much further, nothing could prevent the 
break-up of the liberal party.^ 

A report from Walter Baring, a member of the British 
embassy at Constantinople, had by this time turned public 
opinion into less torrential channels. The massacre of Bul- 
garians by Bashi-Bazuks, it appeared, had been by no means 
unprovoked. But "tjie way in which the rising was sup- 
pressed was inhuman to the last degree, fifty innocent per- 
sons suffering for every guilty one,” and Baring estimated the 
nutnber of those^ who had been put to death in the sandjak of 
Philipffcpolis alone at 12,000. The foreigfn secretaty expressed 
the feelings of his countrymen by addressing to Ae Turkish 
government an uncompromising reprimand. Derby^s chief aim 
was to preserve peace at whatever cost, Beaconsfield's to pre- 
vent Russia from using the crisis to realise ambitions of old 
standini^ Their language inevitably began to differ in tone 
as the prospect of the tsar's intervention bn behalf of the 

‘ I Speech at Aylesbury* September ao, 

•Fiu^arice, x07. 
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CRAP, surgent principalities drew nearer. Thot^ the Montenegrins 
held their own against the Turks, the Servihns, after some 
preliminary Accesses, were beaten back on every side. Eng- 
land came, to their rescue by pressii^ an armistice on the 
Porte, and on September 16 the Turkish government agreed 
to a suspension of hostilities. Prince Milan, of Servia, used 
the interval to get himseJf proclaimed king, and, having 
received reinforcements of Russian officers and men, plunged 
into war again, much to the displeasure of the British govem- 
' ment. He was beaten after a five days’ battle, and the loss 
of his positions left the road to his capital completely open. 
On November 31, the Russian ambassador. General Ignatiev, 
wrung a month’s armistice from the Porte by threatening to 
leave Constantinople within forty-eight hours. 

To the use of force England stood inflexibly opposed, though 
Count Shuvalov, the Russian ambassador 5 h London, put for- 
ward, on September 26, r specious proposal tfiat Bulgaria 
should be occupied by Russian, and Bosnia by Austrian troops, 
while the united fleets of the powers should enter the Bos- 
phorus. The British government refused to entertain the 
idea ; but the tsar clung to it, and in an audience at 1 ivadia, 
on November 2, told the English ambassador. Lord Augustus 
Loftus, that he “ pledged his sacred word of honour, in the most 
earnest and solemn manner, that he had no intention of acquir- 
ing Constantinople, and that, if necessity should oblige him to 
occupy a portion of Bulgaria, it would only be provisionally and 
until the peace and safety of the Christian population were as- 
sured ". The proposal that a conference should meet at Constan- 
tinople was accepted by the powers. But the hopes of peace 
waxed dim when Beaconsfield, who had thoroughly gauged 
the aggressiveness of Russia, wound up a stirring speech at Ihe 
Guildhall on November 9 with the intimation that “ in a r^hteous 
cause — and he trusted that England would never embark in war 
except!; in a righteous cause — a cause that concerned her liberty, 
her independence, or her empire, England was not a country 
tfaatt would have to inquire whether she would enter into a second 
Of titiird campaign ”, Next day the tsar delivered Jin^nddress 
at MobCow, in which he intimated his intention of actntK inde- 
peUdandy, ahould the conference fail to bfiug peace, and hia • 
convfciioa dUit the whole of Russia would respond to his sum- 
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monsw The Constantinople conference, which Salisbuiy nt- CHAP, 
tended as British plenipotentiary, dragged on its futile existence 
from December ii to January 20, 1877. With«shcfti>$ighti^ 

^ astuteness Abdul Hamid affected to reckon on the support 
of the British government, though Salisbury intimated in the 
plainest language to the Turkish plenipotentiaries that the 
Porte must not look to England fpr assistance if her refusal to 
accept the demands of the powers resulted in war. 

Nevertheless a protocol, re-stating their collective demands, 
with some trifling additions, was rejected by the Porte; and 
Russia declared war against Turkey on April 24, 1877. 
competence in the chief commands, ajid unpreparedness com- 
bined with corruption, characterised the opening proceedings 
of both armies. Kars, with no Fenwick Williams to ani- 
mate its defence, fell to an assault on November 1 8, by Gjiene- 
ral Loris Melikoff.^ In Europe the Russians pressed down- 
wards through Rumania, that state having found it expedient * 
to concede to them a free passage, crossed the Danube, took 
Nicopolis, and threw a flying detachment under General Gurko 
over the Balkans. But Osmin Pasha fortified Plevna and 
held it with a heroism that moved the world to admiration, 
while Gurko wtii driven back into the mountains, and the 
Shiplca P^ss vsis taken only to be lost again. After a five 
months* defence Osmdn tried to cut his way out, failed, and 
delivered up his sword on December la From that moment 
the resistance of Turkey broke down at every point. On 
January 20, 1878, Adnanople was abandoned without a blow 
being struck, and the^ exhausted, fever-stricken troops of the 
tsar struggled into the town. Russia had come within touch of 
Constantinople ; but her resources were for the moment at an 
end, while tlxe Thrks were equally reduced to cowering behind 
the fliifisy defences of the capital at Chataldja. 

The policy of*the British ministers had hitherto been 
clearly defined. Faithful to treaty obligations, they had dis« 
claim^ any intention of coercing the Porte, though they 
had plainly intimated what the consequences of an obstinate 
refill to listen to the advice of Europe would be. Them 
was a point, however, at whichl*' the policy of non-interventioti 
^might have to give ^y to more* active measures, particulady 
if British interests were directly or indirectly threatened 
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CHAP. Derby took occasion to define those interests in a letter to 
Count Shuvalov of May 6, 1877. Foremost aftnong them was 
ib^ nece^it^ of keeping open, uninjured, and uninterrupted, 
thd communication between Europe and the east by the Suez^ 
Canal* Gortchatoov despatched a reply to this communica- 
tion on the 30th. He undertook in definite terms to abstain 
from any interference with the Suez Canal, nor should Egypt 
be brought within the radius of the Russian military operations. 
The war should not be extended so as to touch the Persian 
Gulf and the route to India. With respect to Constantinople, 
the Russian chancellor repealed that the acquisitinn of that 
capital was excluded from the views of the emperor, and in 
any case it could not be allowed to belong to any of the 
European powers. This language, it was noticed, by no 
means precluded the temporary occupation of Constantinople 
to be prolonged on one pretext or anothen 
. To Derby's conception of British intercste the opposition 
had no coherent course of action to put before the country by 
way of alternative. The opening nights of the session revealed 
the uUnost divergence of view between Kimberley, who in- 
voked the name of Palmerston in protest against any change 
which would throw the Turkish dominion into the hands of a 
European power, and the Duke of Argyll, an euthupiastic sup- 
porter of the autumn agitation, who declared that every in- 
surrection against the Turkish government was a legitimate 
movement With the opposition in the lords thus at issue be- 
tween themselves, Beaconsfield contented himself with one 
important speech during the session, an(J that mainly retrospec- 
tive, and Derby observed congenial reticence. No greater har- 
mony prevailed in the commons, where Lord Hartingfton and 
Forster insisted that limits must be set to* Russian desigjns, 
while Gladstone seciu’ed support for “ bag-and-baggagjb ** ideas 
from radicals like Professor Fawcett and Mr. Chamberlain, the 
recently elected member for Birmingham. To the consternation 
of his former colleagues, he suddenly gave notice of five resolu- 
tions, comprehensively censuring the “ unspeakable Turk,^ as 
vOuiyle called him,^ and advocating guarantees for ^ just and 
Jivmme administration, to be imposed by the concert of Europa 

• 4 

^ ^ Sss Carlyle's letter to the Tirngs^ May 5, 1877. 
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Several of the ex-ministers met in his absence and actually CHAP, 
debided 00 votihg for the previous question ; but after rotated 
negotiations Gladstone consented to withdraw •three his 
resolutions and to modify one of die’ two remaining.* On May 
14, the house was finally asked to vote on* the remote issue 
that “just cause of dissatisfaction and complaint " were to be 
found “ in the conduct of the Oftoman Porte with regard to 
the despatch written by the Earl of Derby on September 31, 

1876, and relating to the massacres of Bulgaria,” and gave fbe 
government the abnormal majority of 131. 

Gladstone, with whom the anti-Turkish agitation was now, 
according to his biographer,* “ a strong obsession,” kept it alive 
during the summer by excited speeches to parties of tourists 
who went on pilg: image to Hawarden. The question was 
b<^nning to divide the leaders of the ministerial party as ^ well 
as the opposition, and signs appeared that there was sdiism 
within the cabinet Carnarvon and Derby, in particular, were 
thought to di .play a want of spirit But the prime minister, 
speaking at the Guildhall on November 9, remarked that 
though the independence of Turkey had been a subject gf ridi- 
cule a*year previously, it was no longer in doubt The speech 
from, the throne on 'January 17, 1878, uttered an earnest hope 
that peace would be attained, and expressed satisfaction that 
neither belligerent had infringed the conditions on which Britirii 
neutrality was founded. “But I cannot conceal frominyself,” 
it went on, “ that, should hostilities be unfortunately prolonged, 
some unexpected occurrence may render it incumb^t on me t» 
adopt measures of precaution.” Shortly afterwards Northj^te 
announced that he proposed to move a supplementary estimate^ 
fixed at six millions, for military and naval supplies, the reason 
being the rapid advance of Russia towards the Turkish capitaL 
On the 23rd the public was startled by the announcement tha^. 
the British fleet had been ordered to the Dardanelles. The 
dissentient ministers, Derby and Carnarvon, thereupon resigned ; 
byt the former withdrew his res^nation when the fleet was 
called l^k. 

Ad|niral Hornby had made for the stndts on January 34, 
and had received permission to enter them from the pash^^ 

» Morley. ' Gladtioiu, h., 565, » tUd., iL, 56a. 
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CKAP« command at Chernak, tvhtjn telegraphic orders came from the 
admiraHy to return to Besika Bay.^ A telegram from Layard, 
who had succeeded Elliot as ambassador at ConstanJtinople^ was 
the cause q{ this disconcerting volte-face. It announced that the 
heads of an armistice had been drawn up. The official version 
, of the tern^ proposed by Russia were : (i) The creation of 
Bulgaria as an autonomous tributary principality, within the 
limits of the Bulgarian nationality; (2) the independence of 
Montenegro, Rumania, and Servia with various additions of 
territory; (3) an autonomous administration for Bosnia and 
Herzegovina ; (4) similar reforms for the other Christian pro- 
vinces ; (S) an indemnity to Russia ; and (6) an ulterior under- 
standing for safeguarding the rights and interests of Russia in 
the straits. The Turks protested against the size of the new 
Bulgaria, but in vain, and on the 31st the armistice was signed 
at Adrianople. 

Feeling in England was highly excited a.ud a good deal 
divided Many liberals, and nonconformists in particular, had 
been too genuinely moved by Gladstone’s crusade to acquiesce 
in anj' steps for the support of the Turks. On the other 
hand there was a growing sentiment of indignation against 
Russia, and a militant “jingoism,” as it was called, ^ was very 
perceptible throughout the country, and particularly in London. 
The air was thick with rumours. On February 7 a telegram 
from Layard was communicated to the house to the effect 
that the Russians were advancing, despite the armistice, and 
had seized Chataldja, less than thirty miles from Constantinople, 
The statement produced a temporary panic in the city of 
London; and in the commons Forster withdrew a hostile 
amendment to the vote of credit which for several nights had 
been under debate. Next day the chancellor of the exchequer 
corrected Layard’s statement on the authority of Gorttihakov. 
The division on the vote of credit question gave ministers a 
majority of 204, more than three to one. At the same time 
the government decided to send the fleet through to Cotistanti- 

« 


' * MrSi Ft Egerton, Admiral of the Fleet Sir Q, P. Hontbyt p. 232. 

^The nicktuune, which retained its currency in English politics %>r several 
was derived from a music-hall song of this autumn, which declared thst 
•• Wc don’t want to fight, bat By jingo if we do, ^ 

^ W«*ve got the ships. weVe got the men, we*ve got the money too I 
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nople. On the i3th*,Homby made •the straits in a snc|prstomi 
after a formal protest from the Porte, and came to anchor two 
mornings larter at Prinkipo, ten miles off the capifah t He was 
there ostensibly for the protection of the life and property of 
British subjects. But he also scared away*the Grand Duke 
Nicholas who was terrorising the sultan at Constantinople, 
while, as Hornby reported, Russian troops were being massed 
close to Gallipoli.^ At the same time military and naval pre- 
parations were urged forward at Woolwich and the dockyards, 
and reinforcements were hurried out to the Mediterranean. 
Lord Napiftr of Magdala was ordered to hold himself in readi* » 
ness to take command of a possible expedition, with Sir Garnet 
Wolscley as his chief of the staff. 

The treaty of San Stefano, wrung by the Russian diplo- 
mati.st Ignatieff out^ of the sultan’s necessities, was signed 
on March 3. Following the main lines of the peace condi- 
tions, it contained many stipulations which were objectionable 
to Europe in general and to England, in particular. Chief 
among them was the big Bulgaria,” Which was found to come 
right down to the ^gean, though Salonika remained t6 the 
Turks. - The treaty, as the British government had warned the 
Russiaji so far back as January 14, was required to be sub- 
mitted to collective revision of Europe. To that end 
the Austrian governnjent proposed first a conference at Baden- 
Baden, and then a congress at Berlin. The British govern- 
ment insisted that the survey of the congress should range 
over all questions dealt with by the treaty. Gortchakov 
replied that the instrument would be textually communicated 
to the great powers before the meeting of the congress, 
and that “in the congress itself each power will have the 
full liberty of its ^appreciations and its actions ”, ^ This am- 
biguous* phrase was thus defined: “Russia leaves to the 
other powers the liberty of raising such questions at the 
congress as they might think fit to discuss, and reserves to 
Itself the liberty of accepting or not accepting the discussion 
of these questions 

The ij-ttitude of the Russian foreign office brought the two 
powers to the very brink of war. The negotiations for the^ 
tongress were broken off, and flie decision to call out the 

• ^ Egerton, Hornby ^ p. 352. 
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CHAP, reserve^ produced, with other causes, the |ong-deferred resigna- 
tion of Derby, who, on April 2, was succeeded^ foreign secre- 
* tary by Sali^ury. His explanation hinted at more formidable 
reasons of* difference, and some months later he took an oppor- 
tunity for declarifig that he had quitted the cabinet because the 
island of Cyprus, together with a point on the S5man coast, were 
to have been seized by a secret naval expedition sent out from 
England with or without the consent of the sultan, Salisbury 
pointedly contradicted him out of his own memory and that 
of several of his colleagues, and drew a scornful parallel be- 
tween Derby’s revelations and those of Titus Cfetes. The 
truth seems to be that the retiring foreign secretary failed to 
distinguish between a conversation on the possible steps to be 
taken in the event of a Russian advance to the coast of Asia 
Minor, and the definite decision to call out the reserves.^ 

Derby’s resignation had relieved the government of an ele- 
ment which made for indecision. Salisbury 'promptly issued 
a circular to the British representatives abroad, in which he 
pointedly defined the hlot^ on the treaty of San Stefano. The 
natioti watched with approval the readiness with which the re- 
servists went back to the colours. On the eve of the* Easter 
recess Northcote assured the house of commons that nothing 
had occurred which in any way increased the gravity of the 
position, or which tended to diminish the hopes of a satisfac- 
tory settlement. Next day a Calcutta telegram announced 
that orders had been received by the Indian government to 
despatch 7, coo native troops to Malta. The opposition selected 
constitutional precedent as their basis of attack. The govern- 
ment was reproached in both houses because, contrary to 
statute, Indian troops had been sent to Europe by the mere 
authority of the crown and without the consent of parliament. 
But the bold stroke was popular in the country, for Ihe war 
spirit was running higher day by day, assuming on occasions 
unseemly forms as in the breaking of Gladstone’s windows by 
a mob of London “jingoes Behind it all there was a wide- 
spread conviction that British interests were involved and were 
worth fighting for. , 

F^ortunately diplomacy had not said its last word. To 

> Lang, Sir Stafford Northcote^ ii., xo8. 
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Lord Augustus Loftus appears to hive belonged the credit of chap, 
suggesting that^neetings between Lord Salisbury and Shuvalov, 
who had recently been in conference with the tsar^at St Feters- ^ 
burg, would remove the obstacles to the assemblage of the 
congress.^ Salisbury and Shuvalov came *to an agreement 
(intended to be kept private), signed on May 30, by which the 
enlarged Bulgaria was to be divided into two provinces, of which 
the southern was to be thrust back from the iEgean and 
remain subject to the sultan under a Christian governor ; 
Bayazid was to be restored to Turkey, and the duty of pro- 
tecting tifb Ottoman empire in Asia from danger was re- 
cognised as resting largely on England. The government 
thereupon announced that Germany had invited the Euro- 
pean powers to a congress at Berlin for June 13, and that the 
whole treaty of S'^tj Stefano would be discussed. The secret 
agreement was divulged in the Globe newspaper by a foreign 
office copyist, jiM after the English plenipotentiaries, Beacons- * 
field and Salisbury, had started on th/iir mission, and it ex- 
cited some bitter criticism. Yet without such an understanding 
the congress would never have met. * 

Th Berlin congress, it was said, had been reduced to a 
court, of registration. The debates, nevertheless, took an 
animated tvin, and in them Beaconsfield made an imposing 
figure. Bismarck, th^ president, leaned strongly to the side of 
England.* Bulgaria was given an elected prince, its own army, 
and its fortresses, including Varna and Sofia. South of the 
Balkans, the legion known as Eastern Rumelia, was to form 
an autonomous province, ruled by a Christian governor, who 
was to be nominated by the Porte with the assent of the 
powers. Austria was entrusted with the occupation and ad- 
ministration of Bosnia and Herzegovina. This syrangement 
was thi outcome of a meeting between the Tsar Alexander 
and the Emperor Vrancis Joseph at Reichstadt on July 
1876, and was the price paid by Russia for Austrian neutral- 
ity during the war.® The independence of Rumania, Servia, 


^ 1 Lot^ A. T^ftus, Diplomatic Reminiscences, iv., 249. * 

* Bismarck’s Rrmimsemces (Eng. trana.), ii., passim ; Busch, Bismarck : 
Some Secret Pages of his History (Eng. tsans.), ii., 393-95 ; and the Hohenlohe 
^emotrs (Eng. trans.), ii., 206-227. • 

3 Bismarck’s Reminiscences, ii., 232 ; and Loftus, iv., 174. 
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CHAP, and Montenegro was ackhowledged. In general t^rms the 
Porte guaranteed full religious liberty to its Christian subjects 
^ In Asia, Batum, ceded by Russia, was declared a ftee port by 
the tsar, atnd that declaration was embodied in an article of 
the treaty. On july 4 came the announcement that on the 
4th of the previous month a separate convention had been 
concluded with Turkey. Under it Great Britain agreed for all 
future time to defend the Asiatic dominions of the Ottoman 
empire ‘‘by force of arms'’. In return the sultan promised 
to introduce all necessary reforms, as agreed on with his ally, 
and to hand over the island of Cyprus for occupation and 
administration by England at an annual tribute. Bismarck 
closed the congress on July 13, with the assertion that it 
had deserved well of Europe. 

Such w£us the famous “ peace with honour ” which Beacons- 
field announced to the cheering crowds in Whitehall that he 
had brought back from Berlin. Had he recoihmcnded a dis- 
solution of parliament in the summer of 1878 the conservatives 
would probably have carri^'d the country. Unlike some other 
prime** ministers before and since Beaconsfield declined to reap 
that easy electoral triumph which commonly awaits a party 
that has successfully touched the patriotic note. His admirers 
believed that he refrained because he did not wish an'^important 
question of English foreign policy to be degraded into a i&rtjr 
issue. His virtue, if this was in fact his motive, was not 
rewarded by success. His administration began to lose ground 
and showed signs of weakness. Distracted by eastern affairs 
and water-logged by Irish obstruction, the ministry fell away 
from its record of meritorious legislation. An Irish judicature 
act, extending Selborne's statute to the sister iple, Cross's prison 
acts, and Gathorne Hardy’s university act, of which tl^e main 
object was to increase the teaching facilities at Oxford and 
Cambridge, to encourage research and to diminish the number 
of clerical and “ idle ” fellowships, formed the scanty harvest 
of the session of 1877. These measures, however, attracted 
little attention compared with the tension and disorder which 
prevailed in the house of commons. The definite sepanation of 
the Irish home rulers from the liberal party at the beginning of 
tjie session of 1877 was followed by an alarming increase of 
parliamentary obstruction^ ^ 
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The formidable activity of the home rulers was due to the 
efforts of a dAermincd group of Irishmen, imoatignt of the 
moderatiorl by which the policy of the party had been djrtected, 
under the cautious leadership of Isaac Butt^ since i8yi. Butt 
was thrust aside; his nominal successor, Shaw, was only the 
shadow in front of a stronger and more uncompromising leader, 
Charles Stewart Parnell, membcf for county Meath, who was 
destined to play a dramatic part in English and Irish affairs 
during the next twelve years. Parnell was the last person who 
might have been expected to become the chosen champion of 
a party depending on the votes of a Celtic and Catholic popu- 
lation. He was a Protestant, and a fendowner, and had been 
an undergraduate at Cambridge: purely English by descent 
on the father’s side and American on the mother’s. He was 
thirty-one at this ' ime, a man of handsome presence, with an 
iron will, and an icy coldness of manner under which burnt 
passions of vcjlAnic intensity. His followers, whom he treated 
with haughty reserve, were dominated and fascinated by him ; 
and if they sometimes chafed under his mastery they were car- 
ried away by the unhesitating directness with which he pursued 
the ideal of Irish nationalism. His love for Ireland was ques- 
tionable ; but of his iJittcr hate for England there was no doubt 
at all. HC believed that the first step towards an Irish parlia- 
meiA was to make the English parliament ineffective ; and he 
carried the art of obstruction to a length it had never before 
attained. Aided by Biggar, member for Cavan, a grotesque 
individual, who thoroughly enjoyed the task of baiting and 
bewildering the '‘alien” legislature, he set the forms of the 
house at defiance. All-night sittings and the suspension of 
members were lyied without effect; and Northcote carried 
resolutions intended to limit the number of speeches a member 
might deliver in committee, but they broke down in practice. 

To the longest session in parliamentary annals succeeded a 
disappointing list of measures passed in 1878, Cross’s factory 
and workshops bill consolidated previous legislation by com- 
pressing the provisions of some forty-five acts within one 
statute, • The animals contagious diseases bill was a drastic at- 
tempt to stamp out epidemics among cattle, which the govern- 
ment carried in a weakened form through deference to an 
ill-informed agitatioy. The Irish intermediate education bill 
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diverted ;^l,ocxj,ooo of the* Church surplus to the encourage* 
ment in secondary schools of the classics, modern languages 
and literature, mathematics, and science. The Work of the 
Church of ^nglan^l was forwarded by the creation of bishoprics 
at Newcas.tle-on-T>Tie, Liverpool, Wakefield, and Southwell, 
and of a chapter at Truro. 

The Afghan war, the ofitcome of Lord Lytton’s adven- 
turous Indian policy, and the Zulu war * also told against the 
government at the opening of the session of 1879. To it Vere 
added agricultural depression in England and Ireland ; the 
decline of trade, which, translated into reductions ' of wages, 
had created strikes duririg the previous year among the Welsh 
miners and the Lancashire weavers, and which culminated 
during February in the rioting of the Liverpool dock-labourers; 
the general discomfort of a hard winter; and the local misery 
caused by the failure of the City of Glasgow bank after years 
of falsified accounts. Northcote’s modest alterition in the rules 
of procedure was of sin ill avail in stemming the acrimonious 
opposition' offered b>' the Irish home rulers and some of the 
radicals to an army regulation bill, introduced by Colonel 
Stanley, the secretary for war. His measure was a' substi- 
tute for the annual mutiny bill, and inc6rix)rated the articles 
of war. Received at first with general approval, * its clauses 
retaining flogging provoked before long the hottest of critilism. 
Lord Hartington’s apparent indifference so angered Mr. Cham- 
berlain, now rapidly coming to the front among the advanced 
radicals, that he talked of “ the noble lord, lately the leader 
of the opposition, now the leader of a* section of the opposi- 
tion ”. An Iri.sh universities bill, on the other hand, received 
from the nationalist members the treatmept of ostentatious 
indifference. It abolished the Queen’s university, and^ created 
instead an examining body with the power of conferring de- 
grees on all candidates irrespective of the place of education. 
This timid compromise was far from conciliating Roman catho- 
lic opinion. 

Finance and the condition of the people received their full 
share of attention during the session. Northcote attempted 
by his public works loans bill to check the borrowing pro- 
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pensities of local authorities. He ppinted out that, in the ten 
years, from i86f to 1878, the sum advanced amounted to more 
than ;^‘ 20 , 500,000. But his bill was warmly contested by Mn 
Chamberlain, Rylands, and other advocates of municipia! enters 
pris^, and, in the end, it dwindled into little more than a pro- 
vision that the sums borrowed by any one body in a twelvemonth, 
should not exceed 100,000. Northcptes own finance inevat^ 
ably provoked criticism, inasmuch as his figures made for 
despondency. Instead of an anticipated surplus, he acknow- 
ledged a deficit of ^£’2, 29 1,000, and expected that he would 
be called •upon for further military expenditure amounting 
to ;£’i,ooo,ooo or ;£‘i,soo,ooo. The general management of 
finance was attacked on April 24 by Rylands in a series of 
resolutions deprecating national extravagance. The discus- 
sion wandered off into denunciations from the liberal side of 
the profligacy of im{)erialism, though Gladstone laid his finger 
with much effej:t on laxity of administration as a cause of 
rising outlay. The government had a majority of 72. 

The .state of agriculture appeared to* call even more urgently 
for attention. In 1874, ^he labourers of the eastern copnties, 
under ^he leadership of Joseph Arch, had formed a union, with 
brani hes in other parts of the country, and forced the farmers 
to rafse thpir v’ages. The movement was just, but it came at 
an unfortunate time the farmers and landowners. An un- 
precedented series of bad harvests had led up to that of 
1879, ^be worst of the century. The capital of the agri- 
cultural industry had already been reduced by 30 to 50 per 
cent, when the collapse of prices, beginning in 1875, due 
to the cheapening of transport from America, fell upon it.^ 
Plough land went out of cultivation; farms remained unlet 
in spite of liberal reductions of rent ; agricultural labourers, the 
value (ff their manual skill having also diminished •through the 
introduction of new^ machinery, flocked into the towns. There 
were those who advocated as a remedy a return to recipro-* 
city, or, as it was called, to fair trade. Beaconsfield, however, 
treated their arguments with scant ceremony, reminding them 
that the articles on the tariff, by which commercial treaties 
could \>e negotiated, had dwindled from 168 in Peel's days to 
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twenty-two. “The fact |s,” he said on April 29, “speaking 
generally, that reciprocity, whatever its merits,»is dead.” The 
government appointed a royal commission to inquire into the 
causes of agricultural depression with the Duke of Richmond as 
its president, and mth a wide reference including the condition 
of farms, farmers, and labourers, the land laws, agricultural 
knpwledge, and agricultural statistics. 

While bad harvests and low prices brought distress on 
England, they brought famine on the west of Ireland. At last 
Parnell found the opi)ortunity for which he had been watching 
and waiting. Elected president of the home rule federation of 
Great Britain in 1877, he gained the ear of the Fenians, and 
was in touch, though not in complete agreement, with the 
Irish revolutionary brotherhood which had its headquarters in 
Paris, and an American organisation known as the Clan-na* 
Gael,^ On October 31 the Irish iiatiorfal land league was 
founded in Dublin. Its object was declared ^to be two-fold; 
the reduction of rack-rents and the transfer of the ownership 
of land to the occupier.^. Parnell, as president of the land 
league, addressed inerting after meeting, advising the farmers 
at Navan to offer what they considered fair rent, and if it was 
ref’ised to pay none until the landlords came to their senses. 
A month afterwards he told the Irish electoral, league at 
Manchester that Ireland had struck against unjust exactions. 
Fair rents, he thought, should be paid for thirty years, and 
the land should then become the properly of the tenant. In 
the closing days of the year he went to Arnt rica with the 
double aim of raising funds for the land league and of getting 
the Clan-na-Gael to adopt “ the new departure ”. In both 
objects he succeeded. To the house of representatives at 
Washington, which he was permitted to addre^»s, he expounded, 
in moderate language, a plan Tor expropriating the Iriifo land- 
iSrds at fair compensation. PTankly revolutionary at Cincin- 
nati, he declared on February 20, 1880, that “none of us, 
whether we are in America or Ireland, or wherever we may be, 
will be satisfied until we have destroyed the last link which 
keeps Ireland bound to England”. ^ 

A slight return of prosperity marked the autumn. But 

« 
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Gladstone could appeal to that lodging for political change CHAP, 
which bad trade and slack employment produce — a setise of 
dissatisfaction sharpened by yet another military disaster, the 
massacre of the Cavagnari mission at KdbuP — when, having, 
become parliamentary candidate for Midlothian, he started on a 
political campaign. On November 24 he left Liverpool, and, 
after a discharge of oratory in thej railway stations by the way, * 
he addressed audience after audience in the constituency. Ad*- 
miration for the veteran’s j^hysical vigour and the contagion 
of his unafff'cted appetite for popular applause received an 
increased effect from the solemnity of his denunciation of the 
government. Yet he ignored the mo^t serious issue of all, the 
state of Ireland, save for a vague declaration that, “if you ask 
me what I think of home rule, I must tell you that I will 
only answer you when you tell me how home rule is related 
to local government^ The burden of his indictment consisted 
in an indignant^repudiation of the foreign policy of the Beacons- , 
field administration and of its bearing on the national finances. 

The success of his appeal to economy and caution was seen 
at Sheffield, where the death of Roebuck, who had closed an 
eccent Ic career as a thoroughgoing supporter of Beaconsfield, 
resulted in the election of a nonconformist radical. But the 
Midlothian c 4 \paign grievously alarmed some whiggish libersds 
who perceived in it a bid fur the resumption of the official 
opix>sition leadership. “ As an exhibition of intellectual and 
oratorical power,” commented Selborne, “ it was very remark- 
able, but it was a precedent tending in its results to the 
degradation of Britisji politics by bringing in a system of 
perpetual canvass, and removing the political centre of gravity 
from parliament to the platform.” 

The Irish eJiecutive had displayed irresolution in dealing 
with t#c land league ; Davitt and other agitators were arrestc^, 
but admitted to bait, and no further action was taken. Assisted 

*r- 

by private charily, organised by the Duchess of Marlborough, 
the wife of the lord-lieutenant, and by the lord mayor of 
Dublin, the administration also applied itself with zeal to the 
alleviation of agrarian distress. When parliament met, 6n 
February 5, 1880, Northcote explained that the yield of the 
principal Irish crops had been ;tiO, 000,000 less in 1879 than in 
J See in/ra^ p. 309^ ‘Selborne, Jiimorials^ pt. ii., L 47a 
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1878, and that only 22,00(^000 cwt of potatoes had been grown 
as against an average for ten years of 6Oy0OC^0OO cwL The 
local authbrities had, therefore, been empowered to go beyond 
the law in .the distribution of food and fuel, and were now to be 
given facilities f<5r borrowing on the rates to meet extra- 
ordinary expenditure. Further, loans at l per cent,, ex- 
tending over thirty-five ycar,s, had been offered to landowners 
and sanitary authorities for drainage, planting, and other works 
calculated to give employment to unskilled labour. They were 
advanced on the security of the Irish Church surplus and, as 
the rate of interest was lower than the law sanctioned, the 
government applied foi; the necessary indemnity. Though 
ridiculed by the home rule members as inadequate, the relief 
of distress bill became law by the beginning of March, an 
amendment prohibiting landlords from exercising the right of 
eviction, when money borrowed under the measure had been 
applied to the holding, having been struck aut in the lords. 

The government proceeded with its business with every 
sign of industry. North' otc made yet another attempt to 
grappie with obstruction by carrying a resolution enabling the 
house to suspend, without debate, for the remainder* of it| 
sitting a member who disregarded the authority of the^chair, 
Mr, Cross introduced a London water bill, creating a central 
body to which the water companies were to transfer their 
property and surrender their powers. The home secretary 
estimated the value of the stocks to be transferred at from 
£27yOOOyOOO to £22>,ooOyOCX>, But a rapid rise m the price of 
the shares of the principal water companies proved that he 
had made an unsatisfactory bargain, and it was doubtful if 
the ministerial majority would hold together upon the bill. 
Partly for that reason, partly because a by-eWtion at South- 
had gone in its favour, the government, on IVfhrch 8, 
abruptly announced the dissolution of parliament. Northcote 
had to face the consequences of bad times, and an adventurous 
foreign and colonial policy, the Zulu war costing over £6,000,000^ 
and the preparations for war with Russia about the same. He 
cifeated a floating debt of ;{^8,ooo,ooo, of which he proposed to 
payoff £6jOOOfxx> with interest in five years, and took ;6 600,000 
from the sinking fund. On the 24th this long and memorable 
parliament came to an end. 
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Beaconsfield at once stated the question which was to domi- 
nate all others in*a letter to the Duke of Marlborough. After 
enumerating the benefits conferred by the governiHentf*on Ire- 
land, he continued: “Nevertheless, a danger, in its-illtftnate 
results scarcely less disastrous than pestilence or famine, and 
which now engages your excellency’s anxious attention, dis- 
tracts that country. A portion cif its population is attempt- 
ing to sever the constitutional tic which unites it to Great 
Britain in that bond which has favoured the power and pros- 
perity of botli. It is to be hoped that all men of light and 
leading will Resist this destructive doctrine.” Gladstone disposed 
of this warning as “dark allusions" and “terrifying insinua- 
tions”. His second Midlothian campaign was practically a 
repetition of the first, except that he offered a gratuitous 
insult to Austria or J:he strength of a newspaper rumour that 
the Emperor Francis Joseph had expressed the hope that 
the elections wowld result in the maintenance of the Beacons- 
field ministry. Against the torrential eloquence of Gladstone 
neither Northcote’s defence of his finance nor Mr. Cross’s eulogy 
of a policy which had averted war in the east, could make 
q|uch headway. 

TIip liberals were also much assisted by the superior efficiency 
of their electciai machinery. Mr. Chamberlain, who had studied 
the American system, imported the “ caucus ” as it was called 
into Birmingham, where it had been employed in municipal 
elections. It had already been adopted by the liberals in 
many constituencies, where associations formed of the chief 
local supporters of the; party superintended the registration of 
votes, undertook the business of canvassing, and selected ^he 
candidates. This organisation was afterwards generally adopted 
on both sides, ancf became part of the regular apparatus of poli- 
tics, in sj)ite of the objection of those who held that it tend^ tq 
convert members o^ parliament from representatives to dele- 
gates. But in 1880 the conservatives had hardly discovered 
the utility, from an electioneering point of view, of the “ caucus,” 
and all the advantages it conferred were gained by their op- 
ponents.^ The liberals also received Irish support in the 
large towns, since the home rule federation urged its members 
to “ vote against Benjamin Disraati, as you should vote against 
the mortal enemy of your country and your race But thft 
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main causes of a change of fortune, more startling than any 
of the opposition party managers had anticipated, was Glad- 
stone’s missionary fervour, playing upon popular discontent, the 
reaction against imperialism as exemplified in the Zulu and 
Afghan misadventures, the dislike of the nonconformists to 
Disraeli, and the desire for something fresh. The most posi- 
tive proposal advanced by the liberals was the enlargement of 
the county franchise, an idea to which Lord Hartington had be- 
come a tardy convert ; but they relied chiefly upon destructive 
criticism. By the end of the fourth day’s polling the minis- 
terial majority was swept away, and the final rettirn was 349 
liberals, 243 conservatives, and 60 home rulers. Two con- 
stituencies, Midlothian and Leeds, chose Gladstone, and he 
took his seat for Midlothian. His future antagonist, Parnell, 
was returned by three electorates. He decided to sit for Cork 
City, and promptly ousted Shaw from the nominal leadership of 
the home rule party. Beaconsfield did not •meet parliament, 
but placed his resignation in the queen's hands on April 1 8, 
immediately after her r *turn from the continent. 



CHAPTER «IV. 

THE BEACONSFIELD ADMINISTRATION : INDIAN AND 
COLONIAL AFFAIRS, 1874-80. 

• 

A FAMINE in Bengal confronted the Beaconsfield administra- 
tion on its accession to office. The monsoon had failed in the 
previous autumn, and in the early days of January, 1874, 
distress appeared. Relief works, such as the completion of the 
Soane canal and the Northern Bengal railway had already been 
established. Lor^ Mayo, one of Disraeli's happiest selections 
of a comparatively unknown man for high office, had been ap- 
pointed to succeed Lord Lawrence as governor-general in 1868. 
His able and useful viceroyalty was closed by the knife of an 
assassin, when he was visiting the convict settlement on the An- 
daman Islands in April, 1872. His successor was Lord North- 
brook, a member of the great house of Baring, and a skilled 
financier. In dealing with the famine of 1874, Northbrook 
found himself sharply at issue with the lieutenant-governor of 
Bengal, Sir George Campbell, who contended that the export 
of the cheaper kinds of grain should be prohibited. The India 
office upheld the viceroy; Salisbury, the secretary of state, 
pointing out that the problem was less one of supply than of 
distribution, and that interference with private trade would 
produce a commercial panic. Energetic officials were despatched 
to the distressed districts, and Sir Richard Temple, for one, 
worked wonders in Bihar. The numbers on the relief works 
rose steadily until, from 287,000 at the beginning of Febru- 
ary, they reached 1,500,000 in the middle of June, Charity 
came to the assistance of the ryots ; a Mansion House fund 
amounted to 130,000. The under-secretary. Lord George 
Hamiltorf, had little difficulty in obtaining the consent of the 
commons for a loan of ;£‘io,ooo,oocbin aid of the Indian govern- 
ment, thus leaving a considerable reserve, in case the worst^ 
• . 30X 
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fears should be realised, to an expenditure calculated at some 
/*4, 500,000. Fortunately good rains fell itt June and Sep- 
tember/ an •abundant harv^est followed, and the ^ relief works 
closed in. October.^ 

The visit of fhe Prince of Wales to India lent lustre to the 
last months of Lord Northbrook’s administration, though the 
proceedings of the government in connexion with the trial of 
the GAekwdr of Baroda exposed it to unsparing criticism. 
The Gaekwdr was accused of attempting to rid himself of the 
British resident, Colonel Phayre, by poison. The trial took 
the form of a commission of inquiry, and the risky step was 
taken of associating three natives — the Maharaja Sindhia, the 
Maharaja of Jaipur, and Sir Dinkur R^o — with the English 
members. The latter pronounced unanimously against the 
Giekwdr ; their native coadjutors, carried ^away by the masterly 
defence by Serjeant Ballantine, the Gackw^r’s counsel, held 
that the charge had not been proved. The viceroy escaped 
from the predicament; thus created by deposing the Giekwdr 
on the grpund of incompc Lence to rule. 

©li Northbrook’s resignation Disraeli surprised the public 
in January, 1876, by recommending the appointment *of Lord 
Lytton, the son of the novelist, hitherto known only as g grace- 
ful poet and courtly diplomatist. Once again D’sraeli revealed 
his talent for piercing through the superficialities of manner to 
the essentials of character; once again it was to be demoq- 
strated that the training of the salon and the library may some- 
times develop a force and energy not always supplied by the 
senate and the camp. For Lytton, though on occasions im- 
petuous and rash, displayed abundant vigour and unexpected 
resolution ; if he shared the prime minister’s taste for the 
dramatic, and even the theatrical element in politics, he had 
much of his own courage ; his errors were due to haste and 
extreme self-confidence rather than to any want of insight or 
breadth of view. His tenure of the great post, to which he 
was thus suddenly called without any previous administrative 
or political experience, was destined to prove adventurous and 
exciting. He was soon immersed in negotiations with, the Amfr 
of Afghanistan, and in the congenial task of preparing for 


^ Sir R. Temple, Men and Events of My Time in India, ch. xviu 
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the proclamation of the queen as Empress of India. The CHAP. 
Delhi durbar of* January i, 1877, he wrote to her, was con- 
sidered by all “ the grandest spectacle and the most itApressive 
they had ever seen " ; and if the viceroy had carried his^point it 
would have been accompanied by the initi^ion of a native 
peerage for India.^ In the end, however, various princes were 
associated with the government as “councillors of the etnpress,’* 
while the Order of the Indian Empire was created for the non- 
official classes of the Europeans. 

Before the meeting of the Delhi assemblage the adminis- 
tration hac> to confront a failure of crops in Southern and 
Western India, affecting an area of some 200,000 square miles. 

An examination of the various systems of relief decided Lytton 
to adopt that applied in Bombay, the employment of labour 
on large and remun^'rativc public works. The government of 
Madras, on the other hand, had resorted to temporary ex- 
pedients, and had in addition disturbed trade by large purchases 
of grain. Sir Richard Temple was despatched to the presidency 
as commissioner, the works were placed under stricter super- 
vision, and *the extravagant rate of wages was lowered.^ • But 
affairs r lapsed into the old shiftless groove in July, until the 
viceroy^ paid personal* visits to Madras and Mysore. Lytton 
infused new# ctie gy into the famine staffs in the affected pro- 
vinces, and early in the following year the situation materially 
improved. It remained to devise a policy of prevention, and 
to that end the viceroy appointed a commission of inquiry, 
under the presidency of General Richard Strachey, Its report 
resulted in the compilation of codes for each province, special 
attention being paid to local conditions. Railway and irrigation 
works were also pushed on ; and the “ famine insurance fund ” 
was established the imposition of cesses on the land in 
Bengal Snd the upper provinces, which provided an annual 
sum of 500,000, devoted to the discharge of debt or security 
against it. 

The finance of Lytton’s administration included the abolition 
of the inland customs, the equalisation of the salt duties, and the 
removal of the sugar duties. The duties on cotton go^s were* 

^ Lady Betty Balfour, Lord LyttQn’’s Bidtdn AdmimHraUon^ p. iit. 
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CHAP, also reduced, on the viceipy’s initiative and in opposition to the 
majority of his council, as an avowed preliminary to the intro- 
duction of complete free trade. The government further ex- 
tended the system of provincial assignments of revenue, originally 
created by Mayd>, and increased the native element in the civil 
service. An act of 1878 for preventing the vernacular press 
from incitement to disloyalty caused some ferment, but there 
could be no doubt that unscrupulous native journalists were 
playing upon the passions of an ignorant and excitable class at 
a moment when a collision between Great Britain and Russia 
seemed imminent. Repealed though the measure was in 1882, 
its aims had subsequently to be attained by an amendment of 
the law dealing with the circulation of seditious matter. 

But Lytton’s internal reforms in India were overshadowed 
by the startling developments of his Afghan policy. On his 
arrival in India, he found the amir, Sher AH, estranged by the 
refusal of the Indian government in 1873 grant him the 
protection he was anxious to obtain. Northbrook had been 
willing to guarantee mon-^y, arms, and, if necessary, troops to 
enabJe him to resist unprovoked invasion, provided' he agreed 
to accept British advice in the conduct of foreign affairs. The 
viceroy had been over-ruled, however, by the secretary of 
state, the Duke of Argyll, and he could only offer the amir a 
limited supply of arms, and assure him that a Russian inva- 
sion of Afghanistan was not to be apprehended. In making 
that assertion, the Indian government relied upon categorical 
statements on the part of the Russian foreign office, notably 
Gortchakov’s “ positive assurance tha^: “ his imperial majesty 
looked upon Afghanistan as completely outside the sphere within 
which Russia might be called upon to exercise her influence 
But the progress of events belied these specioiis words ; General 
Kaufmann, the ambitious governor-general of Turkestan, pro- 
ceeded, in spite of the soft answers from St* Petersburg, to annex 
one piece of territory After another. At the :»ame time he 
entered into frequent communications with Sher Ali; and the 
commissioner at Peshdwar reported that as soon as one agent was 
preparing to take his departure another appeai;ed. The Indian 
government allowed those transactions to pass without rebuke, 
and thus made a change of policy more difficult In the opinion 
hf a later amir, Abdur Rahmin, they “ blundered in allowing 
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and encouraging Sher AH to communicate with the Russian 
government and afterwards blaming him for doing so'*.* 

At this juncture authorities of weight declared lihat^ policy 
of abstention could no longer be pursued. Sir Bartte FnerC, 
now member of the council, wrote, not for theHrst time, strong 
notes in opposition to Lord Lawrence, urging that direct rela- 
tions should be established with the ^mfr.^ Adopting his views, 
Salisbury, on January 22, 1875, urged Northbrook to obtain 
the assent of Sher Ali to the establishment of a British agency 
at Herit, and possibly at Kandahar, though not at KibuL 
The viceroy replied that he preferred not to put pressure on 
the amir, and quoted Mayo's undertaking that “ no European 
officers should be placed as residents in his cities The differ- 
ence of opinion between Calcutta and Whitehall was therefore 
complete, when, in the spring of 1876, Northbrook resigned. 
The instructions to his successor enforced the new policy with 
emphasis. The agnir was to receive a permanent mission, and 
to pay becoming attention ” to the friendly advice of British 
agents, who were to have free access to the frontier. 

As a preliminary, Lytton requested the amfr to receive a 
mission compliment and courtesy, but his verbose reply 
virtually amounted to a refusal. A second letter, drawn up in 
language of gre..jt r peremptoriness, was met, after some delay, 
by the suggestion that tl'.c British native agent at Kibul should 
repair to Simla, and the viceroy accepted the proposal. The 
conferences resulted in October, 1876, in an undertaking on 
the part of the Indian government to grant the amfr a treaty 
of friendship and alliance^ and to recognise his heir, if he would 
agree to the residence of a British agent at Herdt, “ or such 
other parts of the frontier most exposed to danger from with- 
out as may hereafter be mutually agreed upon”. Sher Ali 
procrastinated once more, but eventually sent an ’envoy to 
Peshdwar who entered into conferences which were prolonged ^ 
from January 30 to February 19, 1877. The main question 
was whether the amfr would receive British officers as reporters 
of outside events. After much fencing the Afghan sejected 
the cbndition, and the conference was broken off. Lytton re- 

1 The Lije of Abdur Rahmttn^ Amir of ^ghanUtan^ edited by Mir Munahi 
Sultan Mahomed Khan, il., 235. , , 

* J. Martineau, hife and Correspondence of Sir Battle Prere, ii., ch. xvit 
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CHAP, marked in the course of elaborate minute that ‘‘ the British 
XIV. government now considers itself free to withdraw fr'om the 
present semitbof KAbul, if further provoked by him, the support 
of its friendship and protection”. Yet Sher Ali’s reluctance 
to receive a British mission was genuine, and when viewed by 
the light pf subsequent events it must be pronounced reason- 
able. He felt that its pre^nce would diminish his authority, 
while, in the event of an outbreak, he would be unable to pro- 
tect it. 

England and Russia stood on the edge of war, and Afghan- 
istan inevitably became a pawn in the great gam^ In July, 
1878, the government of India ascertained that General Stolietev, 
a Russian envoy of high rank, had reached K^bul, and had been 
entertained with lavish honour. Russian troops were simul- 
taneously mobilised, and it was reported that cantonments were 
to be established at the ferries of Khilif and Kherki on the 
Oxus. Sher Ali ultimately, on March 29, ,1879, accepted a 
treaty placing Afghanistan under Russian protection.^ What- 
ever the real purport of the mission may have been, it undeni- 
ablyodemandcd a counter-demonstration on the part of England. 
The simplest course would have been to demand from the 
Russian government the withdrawal of Stolietev from Kdbul ; 
but the treaty of Berlin once signed, the British government 
were more anxious than ever to avoid all cause of direct con- 
flict with Russia. Lytton, who had come to regard the amfr 
with an animosity almost personal, preferred to coerce him. 
With the approval of the cabinet at home, he insisted that the 
amir should immediately receive a British mission, the charge 
of which was accepted by Sir Neville Chamberlain, commander- 
in-chief in Madras. Stolietev thereupon departed, after he had 
brought his powers of persuasion to bear upon the amfr with 
results fatal to that embarrassed person. Sher Ali decided that 
the British mission should not enter Afghanistan, and Major 
Cavagnari, whom Chamberlain had sent on ahead, was stopped 
on September 21 by the Afghan officer in command at Ali 
, Masjid^ten miles beyond the mouth of the Khdibar Pass. 

The affair was at first reported as “an insolent refcuff,” 
though subsequent explanations showed that the benaviour of 

^ 1 Th^ treaty, written from memory by Mirza Mahomed Khan ia given, with 

other documents, in appendix v. of Lord Roberts's Fotty^one Yean in India, 
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th^ Afj^an officer had been correct# Military men declared CHAP, 
that acquiescencfe in the incident would be fatal to British 
prestige, and -that view obtained with the London pres^ Lord 
Lawrence, old and nearly blind though he was, upheld the 
cause of peace. “ Have not the Afghans a right,” he wrote, 

“to resist our forcing a mission on them, bearing in mind to 
what such missions often lead, and what Burncs’s mission in 
1837 did actually bring upon them?” Lytton, however, pre- 
vailed, after some demur from the Indian secretary, Lord 
Cranbrook ; and when an ultimatum, dated November 2, met 
with no repfy, military operations began. While matters were 
still in suspense, Beaconsfield aroused public curiosity by his 
annual speech in the Guildhall, in which he declared that, 
though the government were by no means apprehensive of an 
invasion of India fro njts north-western frontier, yet that frontier 
was a “ haphazard and not a scientific one,” and stood in need 
of rectification. •Ihis opinion had been asserted with much 
vigour by the viceroy, who recommended in his despatches 
that, though fo / political reasons the Indian government should 
exercise influence up to the Oxus, it should regard the Hifidu- 
Kush aii' the real boundary, and strengthen itself by the occu- 
pation pf various points at the debouches of the passes,^ 

Such was tnt new “ forward ” policy, a reversal of the “ close 
border ” system maintained by Lawrence and his successors, which 
looked upon the Indus as the frontier. It could only be carried 
out, however, if Afghanistan were amicably disposed, not coerced 
into submission. A beginning had already been made by the 
occupation of Quetta in the previous year under treaty with the 
khan of Khelat For the moment the new policy lent itself to 
the accusation that the Indian government was picking a quartel 
with the amir in order to rob him of his territory. ^ Beacons- 
fielJ described the rectification of frontier not as an object of 
the war, but as its probable consequence. The war was not " 
popular, though during the brief winter session, December 5-17, 
the government succeeded in obtaining the endorsement of their 
policy from both houses, together with acquiescence in the un- 
gracious sjep of throwing the expenses of the operations on the 
revenues of India. “ May Heaven,” said Gladstone, “avert a 
repetition of the calamity which befel our army in 1841^” ^ 

^ 1 Lor ^Lyttonf^ Indian Adminisirafion, pp, 243*61, 

M* 20 * * 
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CHAP. The brilliant initial success of the military operatic^s went 
far to disarm criticism. Of the three field fordes, that destined 
for KandahaS*, under the command of General Donald Stewart, 
crossed the Khojak range <with some difficulty owing to want 
of roads, and entered the city without meeting resistance on 
January 9, 1879. Advanced positions were taken up at Girishk 
on the road to Herit and Khelat-i-Ghilzai on the road to Kibul. 
General Sir Samuel Browne, with the Peshdwar valley field 
force, advanced on the Khaibar, drove the enemy out of Ali 
Masjid and entered Jaliilabdd on December 20. The brunt of 
the fighting fell on the Kurum column under Genetal Roberts, 
By a night march he turned the strong position the enemy had 
taken up on the Peiwar Kotal, after a frontal attack Had proved 
impracticable, and they abandoned it in disorder. The Shutar- 
gardan Pass was found to be deserted, jind thus the way to 
K^bul lay open. On Christmas eve General Roberts heard 
that Sher Ali had fled into Turkestan, and that his son Ydkub 
Khan had been released from prison and had assumed the 
government. The occuparion of the Khost valley and dislodg- 
menf of the Afghan administration proved, however, a risky 
piece of work, Roberts needed all his skill to extricate his 
small force from the dangerous defiles'; but reinforcements 
secured his position at Kurum. * 

Sher Ali announced his intention of laying his case before 
the tsar at St, Petersburg. But he had ceased to be useful and 
was quietly discarded. General Kaufmann advised him to re- 
turn to his country and make peace with the Englisli. His 
unhappy life came to a sudden end at Mazar-i-Sharif on Febru- 
ary 21, 1879. Yikiib Khan promptly entered into a course of 
tangled duplicity. While he instigated the tribes to resist the 
infidel invaders he opened negotiations with tlie Indian govern- 
ment To any cession of territory he appeared to be strongly 
opposed, but he submitted willingly to British control of his 
foreigjn relations and the appointment of a mission to KdbuL 
The advance of a portion of the force at Jaldlabdd to Ganda- 
• mak hastened his proceedings. Alleging that he would not 
be able to protect a mission from insult at Kdbul — warning 
pnegnant with suggestion — he repaired to the British camp, 
jmd nq^tiated conditions of peace wijth Cavagnari 

The treaty of Gandamak, signed on May seenjed the 
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realisation of JLord Lytton*s policy. ^ The amfr accepted the 
paramount contfiol of the Indian government over his external 
relations, anfl to that end a British resident wa$*to be estab- 
lished at KdbuL The “scientific frontier" was ins^ftiitdd bv 
the arrangement that the Kunim, Pishin, and Sibi valleys shoulcf 
be assigned to the Indian government, though the surplus rev- 
enues were to go to the amir, together with complete authority 
in the Khdibar and Mishni Passes, and over the independent 
tribesmen who occupied them. In return the amfr was to be 
supported against foreign aggression and to receive an annual 
subsidy of ^ix lakhs of rupees. General Roberts in his own 
mind considered the negotiations premature, since the Afghans 
had not had the sense of defeat sufficiently driven into them, and 
the position of the resident was consequently insecure.^ “ They 
will all be murdered/’ exclaimed Lord Lawrence, “ every one 
of them/* 2 But politicians at home were delighted ; a vexa- 
tious “ little war”^ai)peared to have been brought to a creditable 
conclusion. On the last day of the session Stanhope, the under- 
secretary for India, assured the commons that the policy lately 
pursued had gained for England “ a friendly, an inefependent, 
and a mg Afghanistan ”. 

The strength, independence, and friendliness were soon 
tested.* Cayaf> Kri was appointed “envoy and minister pleni- 
potentiary” at the cou t of Kibul, and by his own wish took 
with him a small staff, consisting of three officials, twenty-five 
cavalry, and fifty infantry of the Guides. He entered the capital 
on July 24, and was received with cordiality by the amfr: 
his letters to the viceroy expressed nothing but confidence, 
though he admitted that Ydkub Khan kept but a weak hold 
over the turbulent town. Early in August six mutinous regi- 
ments arrived at 4 Cdbul from Herat, and collisions occurred 
betweenithem and the servants of the mission. They’clamoured 
for pay, and on Seiftember 3, having failed to obtain it, pro- 
ceeded to attack the residency, situated in the Bala-Hissar, or 
citadel. If the military rabble was not actually instigated by 
the amfr, he was, as the commission of inquiry subsequently 
observed, “culpably indifferent to the fate of the envoy and 
his compSnions, and totally disregarded the solemn obligations 

* Foriy-onc Years in India, ii,, I71, jyS. 

* Bosworth Smith, Life of Lord Lawrence^ 11.^649. 
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CHAP, he had undertaken to pro;tect the British embassy ”, Caught in 
a trap, Cavagnari and his companions made a desperate resist- 
ance until the buildings were fired, when they rushed out and 
^perished .fighting to a man* Ydkub confirmed the news o^the 
massacre in piteous letters, bewailing his helplessness. 

The rctributory measures of the Indian government were 
prompt. The viceroy telegraphed orders to General Ma^sy to 
seize the Shutargardan, and General Stewart at once reoccupied 
Kandahar. General Roberts was despatched from Simla to take 
Kibul with a force of S,ooo men of all arms.’ In spite of want 
of transport and inadequate supplies, he pushed forward, and 
crossed the Shutargardan into Kushi with but little opposition. 
Then the amfr arrived, almost a fugitive, and proved a source 
of the gravest anxiety to the general, as he was constantly 
sending messages, and no doubt supplying his friends with in- 
formation. Attacks on outposts were preliminary to a sharp 
action near Charasia, about ten miles from Kdbul, on October 5, 
where large masses of the enemy were dislodged from the 
heights by General Baker, the 72nd regiment greatly distin- 
guishing itself by taking an almost inaccessible position, and the 
rout was completed by a charge of the 92nd Highlanders, led 
by Major (afterwards Sir George) White, who twenty years 
later became known all the world over as tho^ defender of 
Ladysmith. The enemy evacuated the Bala-Hissar and the 
strongly fortified cantonments at Sherpur, and leaving twelve 
guns behind them, slipped off through the night in the direction 
of Ghazni. General Roberts made his formal entry into Kdbul 
on the loth, and placed the city under martial law. Yikiib 
Khan unexpectedly abdicated and went into honourable cap- 
tivity in India. The commission of inquiry into the massacre 
of the mission sentenced eighty-seven persons to be executed 
for complicity in that crime, or for subsequent disturbances of 
the peace. ‘ 

Lytton was anxious to turn the situation thus created to 
account by the dismemberment of Afghanistan. The governor 
of Kandahar, he thought, should have under his authority ” as 
large a portion of Western Afghanistan as that authority was 
competent to cover, with a British cantonment at PVshin, close 
enough always to support or control his government whenever 
•accessary”. KAbul should be reduced in importance to the 
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Utmost; controlled by a garrison at some point beyond the CHAP* 
Shutargardan ^d handed over to *“the most competent and 
least untrustworthy sirdar Roberts could recompiend The . 
tribes with whom we had long-standing scores were to ^ well 
thrashed With this policy the cabinet in the main concurred. 

It was premature. Roberts, who had found it expedient to 
retire to Sherpur — explosions of gunpowder in the Bala-Hissar 
suggesting treachery — was confronted by a general rising, 
fomented by the mullahs. He sent out two columns under 
Macpherson and' Baker to deal with the enemy, but, owing to a 
misunderi^anding of orders, a small force under Massy which 
should have co-operated with the first body fell across the main 
strength of the Afghans in the ChardeTi valley and was repulsed 
with a temporary loss of guns on December ii. Flushed with 
success, the sirdar, Mahomed Jan, took up a position on the 
Takt-i-Shah, from Which he had to be driven after making a 
determined stand, and next, by sheer weight of numbers, forced 
General Roberts to withdraw his isolated posts within the walls 
of Sherpur. An attack on the 23rd, hoWever, was not resolutely 
pushed ; it failed, and the arrival of reinforcements Was fcjjlowed 
by dissolution of Mahomed Jan’s confederacy. 

Still the crisis had been extreme. Communications with 
India* had^bc .r interrupted ; the garrison in the Shutai^ardan 
was perforce withdrawn after it had been attacked again and 
again ; no help could come from Kandahar where Stewart ex- 
pected the advance of a hostile army under Ayiib Khan, the 
brother of Ydkub, from Herdt. A relief column from Jugdalluk 
eventually reached Kabul, to find that Roberts had saved the 
situation by his own resourcefulness. Whatever may be thought 
of the policy which rendered the campaign necessary, the opera- 
tions themselvei had been highly creditable to the British and 
Ittdianfsoldiery. The field forces were admirably supported by 
the Indian govemnfent The indefatigable Temple pushed for- 
ward the construction of a railway from Sakkar on the banks* 
of the Indus to Sibi at the foot of the Bolan Pass. Thanks to 
the skill and energy of the chief engineer, Colonel Lindsay, it 
was begun on October S, 1879, and opened on January 14, 1880, 
the distance being 133^ miles, showing a daily average of 


^ l^ord Lotion's Indian AdminUtratiOH^ pp, 38x^84. 
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CHAP, miles. With the assistance of Sir Robert Sandeman, a warden 
of the marches, who had already obtained a rjpmarkable influ- 
ence over the turbulent tribes of Baluchistan, surveys were also 
made over file passes in view of an extension of the line to 
Pishin an 3 eventijally to Kandahar. But on the advent of the 
liberal government to office the works were abruptly suspended. 

To complete the pacification of Northern Afghanistan, 
Stewart’s division advanced from Kandahar on March 30, 
leaving sirdar Shcr Ali Khan as independent and hereditary 
ruler of that city. He fought a successful engagement at 
Ahmed Kel on the way, and a force sent out to mcqjt him with 
supplies defeated the Logari tribe in a second battle of Charasia 
on April 2$. On May Sir Donald, as he had become, reached 
Kabul, and, as senior officer, took command of a force now 
amounting to nearly 14,000 men and thirty-eight guns with 
12,500 followers, while 15,000 men and thfi*ty guns were on the 
Khiibar line under the command of General Bright. Columns 
were to march through the country, and, after the tribes had 
been reduced to reason, ICorthem Afghanistan was to be evacu- 
ated.^ A military (lis<i>ter and the change of government in 
England upset this leisurely policy. Perceiving that a general 
election could not long be postponed, the viceroy had been 
anxiously seeking a candidate for the niasnad of Kabul.' The 
restoration of Yakiib Khan was regarded by him as out of the 
question; no local sirdar possessed sufficieiit influence; there 
remained Abdur Rahmdn Khan, a cousin of Sher Ali, who had 
been driven out of Afghanistan by that amir, and had latterly 
been a pensioner of Russia at Samarkand. Communications 
were established with him, accordingly, through his relatives at 
Kandahar, and Lcpel Griffin, secretary to the Punjab govern- 
ment, went up to Kabul as chief of the political staff. 

In his new candidate for the troubled Afghan thr6)ne the 
viceroy had no great confidence : perhaps* perceiving that the 
enetgy of character which rendered the exiled pi ince a suitable 
ruler of a disturbed country might also seriously interfere with 
his own policy of Afghan vassalage and subordination to India. 
Abdur Rahmdn, as subsequent events proved, had no mind to 
play the part of pup[jet sovereign for the benefit either^f Eng- 
land or of Russia. Relentless and unscrupulous in the pursuit of 

aims, he never hesitated to lake life or inflict suffering. But 
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he had a good deal of sagacity ; he was acute enough to under- 
stand the dangers which menaced the semi-barbarous mountain- 
state from without and within ; and he knew ho\^ to govern in 
the sense in which government was understood by the^ifghan 
clansmen. With adequate resources and a /ree hand — ^freely^ 
sprinkled with blood — he could keep Afghanistan quiet, and 
perhaps hold it independent of both the great powers. Though 
he had lived under Russian patronage he came to the conclusion 
that he had most to gain and least to fear from England. At 
the beginning of 1880 Abdur Rahmdn made a bold bid for 
fortune. Borrowing ;£‘2,ooo from merchants, he obtained Kauf- 
mann’s leave to proceed to Afghanistan. He told the tribesmen, 
on his arrival at the frontier, that he would take them all with 
him to fight against the British.^ At the same time he entered 
into negotiations with Griffin, expressing from the first his 
strong dislike to tWe separation of Kandahar from Kdbul. 
The affair had not advanced beyond generalities when, coinci* 
dently with the arrival of Stewart at the Afghan capital, came 
the change of administration in England, and the resignatioh of 
Lytton, whose policy had been trenchantly attacked, anjpngst 
others \ y Lord Hartington, the new secretary for India. “ If 
the new ministry,** wrote Lytton, by way of valedictory remarks 
to Lord Q-Pib ook, ^‘breaks the pledges we have given to 
Sher Ali Khan or sv allows the bait, likely to be laid for it 
by Abdur Rahmdn, of a neutralised Afghanistan under joint 
guarantees, it will be an evil day for India and for England 

too.*' 2 

The colonial policy of the Beaconsfield administration made 
a modest beginning by the annexation of the Fiji Islands to the 
British empire in 1874. This step was taken in consequence 
of the urgent representations of the Australian colonies, in the 
refort •f a commission sent out by Lord Kimberley. The 
paramount chief, Thakombau, had fallen into the clutches of 
white adventurers, who had so successfully indoctrinated him 
with the maxims of high finance that in less than two years he 
had contracted a national debt of Disorder flourished, 

and with it a possibility that, if Great Britain did ijot secure 

the grorfp, the United States might do so in the interests of 

• ’ 

* The Life of Abdur R 9 t,hmiin^ ii., 173. ^ 

^Ijord Lytton' $ Administration^ p. 400, ^ 
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CHAP. American concessionaires.^ Lord Carnarvon therefore instructed 
Sir Hercules Robinson, the governor of New South Wales, to 
take over thp islands pending the arrival of the neiyly appointed 
governor,^ Sir William Hamilton Gordon (afterwards Lord Stan- 
« more). The chiefs readily acquiesced, but the first experiences 
of British rule were melancholy, for an epidemic of measles 
carried off 50,000, a third of the population. The terror-stricken 
natives in the cannibal country rose, but were reduced by a local 
force raised by the governor. The Australians, already appre- 
hensive of acquisitions by foreign powers in their waters, warmly 
approved of the annexation of Fiji. ^ 

Lord Carnarvon, aided by the able governor-general of 
Canada, Lord Dufferiti, kept the dominion together by dis- 
suading British Columbia against seceding from the federation. 
His well-meant attempts to carry out a like policy in South 
Africa were destined to miscarry. He sefit Sir Bartle Frere to 
the Cape in October, 1876, nominally as governor and high 
commissioner, but really as the statesman most capable of 
carrying a scheme of federarion into effect. Unfortunately 
Camfirvon had already prejudiced the question by drawing up a 
cut-and-dried plan in Downing Street, which the Cage house 
of assembly repudiated, and by sending out James Anthony 
Froude, the historian, on a kind of missionary tojir in' South 
Africa, Froude, a brilliant writer and an injudicious speaker, 
instead of conciliating South African opinion in favour of the 
project, only affronted and bewildered it. The high com- 
missioner had to begin afresh, and while he was endeavouring 
to gain the support of the Cape ministry Sir Theophilus 
Shepstone complicated the situation by abruptly annexing the 
Transvaal. 

That republic had not flourished during <ts period of inde- 
pendence Under the Sand River convention of 1852. A^decirion 
in.its favour was made, indeed, in 1875 ^#hen the president of 
the French republic. Marshal MacMahon, published his award 
as to the ownership of Delagoa Bay. This valuable harbour, 
the only one of the first class between Natal and Zanzibar, had 
for years been in dispute between the Portuguese, who had 
established a factory at Lorenzo Marquez, and thfi British. 
President MacMahon gave his verdict in favour df the weaker 
^*|x>wcr, and thus secured for the Boers complaisant neighbours, 
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who were willing to give them a right of way to the^sea# 
But the Tranawaal republic was bankrupt; it was lawless; 
it was frequently at war with the natives, and \gas sometsmes 
beaten by them, notably by a chief called Secocoeni. Cjunarvon 
felt that such anarchy could not be tolerated close to a Britisl\ 
frontier, and he sent out Mr. Shepstone, the representative of 
Natal at a conference held in London on South African affairs, 
to sound President Burgers on the question of confederation, and 
to invite the Boers to come under the British flag. Shepstone, 
without troubling himself to ascertain the real drift of Dutch 
opinion, proclaimed the annexation of the Transvaal to the 
British empire on March I2, 1877. The volksraad forced 
President Burgers to resign, and a deputation of protest, con- 
sisting of Paul Kruger and Jorissen, went to England. They 
were told by Carnarvon that the act was irrevocable, but that 
if they remained loyhl free institutions should be bestowed upon 
their fellow-countrymen. No attempt was made to carry that 
promise into effect, and the Boers in sullen resentment bided 
their time. 

The annexation of the Transvaal formed the prefext iji 1877 
for tiij obstruction of a South African federation bill in the 
commons, after it had passed the lords with general approval. 
Avowedly^CN^D rimental, it provided that the Cape. Natal, the 
Transvaal, and the 0 <'ange Free State should form a voluntaiy 
union, and frame their own constitution under a double-chamber 
system. A small band of radicals, led by Fawcett and Mr. 
I-eonard Courtney, opposed it as foredoomed to failure in 
consequence of the resentment aroused by the annexation of 
the Transvaal, and their opposition forwarded the tactics of the 
Irish, who undisguisedly used the question as a weapon for 
discrediting thc^ house of commons. In South Africa the 
scheme remained a dead letter, for a wave of unrest came over 
the natives, and (fcnstitution-making gave place to milijbaiy 
expeditions. Risings of the Kaffir tribes, the Galekas and"" 
Gaikas, were suppressed without difficulty, but at the cost of 
much friction between Frere and the Cape government The 
Cape ministry headed by Molteno, the premier, Reclined to 
submit* the colonial forces to imperial military control, and 
refused to ‘countenance reinforqpments from England on the 
ground that they were unsuited to Kaffir warfare. After 
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CHAP, unedifying wrangle, Frere dismissed them and summoned to 
his aid a more practicable premier in Gordon Sprigg,^ 

The annexation of the Transvaal had saved thq Boers from 
annihilation at the hands of the Zulus. Cetywayo, the chief or 
king of these warlike tribesmen, regarded the passing of his 
hetolitary enemies under British protection with deep resent- 
ment Years of des{x>tic rule had brutalised a disposition 
never too urbane. He massacred Christian converts and young 
warriors who defied his military system by marrying without his 
' leave before they had “ washed their sjjears When Sir Henry 
Bulwer, the governor of Natal, remonstrated with him on his 
cruelties, the haughty barbarian retorted : “ The governor of 
Natal and I arc equal , he is governor of Natal and I am gover- 
nor here That assumption the colonists had been inclined to 
accept, regarding Cetywayo as useful to play off against the 
Boers, “as one might pet a tame wolf,’* wr6te Frere, “who only 
devoured one’s neighbours* sheep Colenso, the bishop of 
Natal, too, had persuaded himself that Cetywayo was unjustly 
aspersed, and eagerly cm ulated the Zulu chiefs own version of 
his grievances. In Se ptember, 1 878, Frere wrote to Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach, Lord Carnarvon’s successor at the colonel office, 
uiging that strong measures should be taken to put an end to 
Zulu pretensions. The capture of some fugitive natives on 
British territory and their subsequent slaughter, a raid over the 
Transvaal border, and an assault on a British surveyor, brought 
matters to a head. A commission went to Tugela Drift to 
announce an award, mainly in Cetywayo’s favour, on a strip of 
territory in dispute between him and the Boers. At the same 
time he was presented with an ultimatum demanding, in addition 
to fines of cattle and the surrender of the murderers of the 
native refugees, the reform of the bloodthiritty Zulu military 
system. He was also required to accept a British resident who 
wa? to be “the eyes, ears, and mouth bf Queen Victoria’s 
government”. Cetywayo maintained a sullen silence, and on 
January 10, 1879, ^be British troops crossed the Zulu border. 

The colonial secretary had approved of Frcrc’s proceedings 
up to a certain point But the Afghan War had strained 

o 

^ The case for Molteno is put with filial loyalty by Mr. P. A.,Molteno in the 
Lift and Times of Sir y, C, Molteno^^\o\, ii., cA. xxviii. and xxU. 

• ® Maitincau, Life of Sir Battle Frere^ ii., 231. 
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British military resourcfs ; he doubt^ if more troops could be CHAF. 
spared, and on October li, and later, definitely refiised rein-. 
forcements. . His first and second messages ought, •perhaps, 
to have taught Frere the necessity of caution; his. last did 
not reach him until after the delivery of tha ultimaturn. On ’ 
November 2i the ministers changed their mind, and plo- 
mised reinforcements, but only “to afford such protection as 
may be necessary at this juncture to the lives and property of 
the colonists Had all gone well, Frere would have won praise 
and rewards, despite the fact that the government deprecated 
a Zulu war in addition to its other troubles. But things went 
very badly indeed at the outset. The campaign began with 
one of those unexpected and startling disasters which fill ha 
large a space in the South African record. The British force, 

5,500 British soldier- of all arms and a number of volunteers and 
native levies, was adequate to the enterprise before it; but 
the general, Lor^ Chelmsford, made the fatal mistake of hold- 
ing a resolute enemy, fighting on his own ground, too cheaply. 

Of the four columns converging on the ’king’s kraal at Ulundi, 
that under his immediate control marched out of Iswdhjwana 
camp o». January 22 to meet a Zulu impi, reported to be large. 

It encountered only* a small body which was easily repulsed. 

The real of the Zulus lay close to the camp, where 

Colonel Pulleine was in command, while the native levies 
and colonial volunteers were under the orders of Colonel Dum- 
ford. Portions of this force were rashly detached to attack the 
enemy; overwhelmed, they returned in confusion; the right 
hom of the impi surge^ into the camp and cut off the British 
regulars from their reserves of ammunition. They fought in 
small groups, until the showers of ass^;ais laid them low ; out 
of .six companies*of the 24th regiment, only six men survived. 

The Ztllus, though their losses had been heavy, pfessed on to 
the border, but Lie&tenants Chard and Bromhead with e^ty 
men of the 24th held their barricade of bags and biscuit tins at 
Rorke’s drift against 4,000 savage warriors through the night, 
and were relieved next morning by Chelmsford’s jaded force. 

Paniq sei7.ed upon Natal, while in England there was loud 
outcry against Chelmsford. But the Zulus refrained from 
invading thS colony, being severely ^lled by Colonel Pearson, 
who after a successful eigagement had entrenched himself at 
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CHAP, Ekowe, and by Colonel (afterwards Fiel^J-Marshal Sir Evelyn) 
Wood, who, operating from the Tranivaal with die assistance of 
a Boer contii|gent, gained some brilliant advantages. Pearson 
was relieved, and on April 15 Chelmsford began afresh the 
invasion of Zululacid at the head of 20,000 British troops and 
4,500 colonials. As he slowly advanced. Prince Louis Napoleon, 
the son of the late Emperor of the French, who had been 
allowed to join the British force as a volunteer, was surprised 
and killed, and fresh odium fell upon the unfortunate general. 
But at length, on July 3, the Zulus were defeated with great 
slaughter at Ulundi , Cctywayo was hunted down and captured, 
and the war came to an end 

During the fortnight of suspense after Isandhlwana the calm 
bearing of Frere had put heart into Natal He had, at some 
risk to his life, gone up into the Transvaal, and *^old the Boers, 
who had lately sent a second mission of remonstrance to 
England, consisting of Kruger, Joubert, and Putoit, that the 
annexation was irrevocable, though he onsented to forward a 
memorial of remonstrarjcc t > the crown. But the liberal press, 
with a certain amount support from conserv^ative journals, 
demanded that he should be summoned to account for tlic Zulu 
war. He was upheld it is said, by Beaconsfield, v^hile the 
majority of the ca’ et were inclined to recall him.^ As a 
compromise Sir Michae^ Hicks Beach sent a despatch, in which 
Frere was censured for acting without the approval of the 
government and without that ‘‘ urgent necessity for immediate 
action which alone could justiiy you for taking, without their full 
knowledge and sanction, a course almost certain to result in a 
war, which, as I had previously impressed upon you, every effort 
should have been used to avoid. Nevertheless,'* he continued, 
‘‘ the government have no desire to wilhdrav?J in the present 
crisis of affaft-s, the confidence hitherto reposed in you.” •Frefe 
accented the rebuke, in deference to the representations of 
his triends, Gordon Sprigg, the premier of Cape Colony, among 
them. But he sent a pas* ionate protest to the colonial secretary. 

Unless my countrymen are much changed,” he wrote, “ they 
will some day do me justice. I shall not leave ja^ name 
to be permanently dishonoured. Meanwhile many thousand 


^ Martineau, Sir BartU Frere^ ii., 314. 
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colonists and hundreds of thousands of native subjects will fee!* CHAP 
secure In the qypen's dominions who^could not sleep in safety 
before the war.” He had good reason for believing th^t he had 
satisfied colonial o’^Mnion. Town after town in SoutW Africa sent 
him addresses of confidence, and his journey, to the Cape was 
a triumphal ^>fogrcss. 

But from home a fresh humiliation had been prepared for 
him On June 14 Frere vias informed by cable that Sir Gar- 
net A'olseley* who had ■'ut to supersc ' Chelmsford, was 

also for the time being lO replace himself as high commissioned 
oT the Trjyisvaal, Natal, and the adjoining portion of South 
\frira. Wolscley hastily appointed thirteen independent king- 
let*, foi Zululand, some of them men of no authority, with a 
‘ sident, ‘‘ the eyes and the ears of the British government,” who 
was expre >sly debarred from any active interference. He tnen 
went to the Transvafil, where he made speeches declaring the 
annexation to be i revocable At Standerton he told the 
people that the Vaa’ /ould flow backward through the Draak- 
ensberg before the British would be withdrawn from the terri- 
tory. But harUy had Sir Garnet been succeeded as, high 
commLsj* jner of South-East Africa by Sir George Colley when 
Zuluiand drifted into anarchy. The kinglets, one of whom was 
a rcne?^de^Ki^"shman John Dunn, promptly began to fight 
among themselves. The remainder of the unedifying story of 
Zululand may be very briefly told. The partition having clearly 
proved a failure, nn agitation was set up in England for the 
“ restoration ” of Cetywayo. The Gladstone ministry accepted 
the expedient. Cctjwv^ayo, after a visit to England, and a mild 
couise of ixitting and preaching, which was s^'pposed to have 
effected his moral regeneration, was sent back to play the part 
of enlightened despot over his disorganised savages. In Janu- 
arj% i88^, he was reinstated, under many restrictions, as para- 
mount chief of the Zdlus. But he had lost all his authority wjth 
his former subjects and was driven out and died in the bush Ai 
February* 8, 1884. His son, Dinizulu, i ivited the Boers to his 
aid. They came and helped themselves to a handsome slice of 
territory, under the name of the New Republic, eventually 
incorporated with the Transvaal in August, 1886. The greater 
part of their ficquisition v^as recognised by the Imperial govern-* 
ment; what was left of Zululand was placed under British 
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protection on June 21, 18S7, and the control of the district 
vested in the Natal administration. The B^consHeld cabi- 
net had not J:>een fortunate in its South African policy ; and 
consequences, more serious than the break-up of Zululand, were 
speedily to ensueofrom the scries of miscalculations and mis- 
takes which had been made in connexion with the affairs of the 
Transvaal. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE SECOND GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION.— 1 . 

Gladstone’'^ resumption of the premiership had been in- 
evitable siijce the first Midlothian campaign. He had caught 
the popular ear ; and, though he affected to regard Granville 
as leader of the liberal party, he maSe himself inevitable as 
prime minister by causing it to be known that he would accept 
no secondary position, such as the chancellorship of the ex- 
chequer. On April «2 the queen summoned Lord Hartington 
to Windsor. He consulted Gladstone in the evening, and as- 
certained that he* would not take subordinate office. Supplied 
with this information, the queen saw Granville and Hartington 
together, and they urged her to offer the premiershif) to Glad- 
stone,^ He had an audience the next day, and undertook to 
form an administration, after the queen had rebuked him for 
his lai^age Lj Midlothian. “ But you will have to bear the 
consequences,” she said. The chief appointments went to aris- 
tocratic whigs, Gladstone assuming the chancellorship of the 
exchequer as well as the first lordship of the treasury. Lord 
Granville was foreign secretary ; Lord Hartington, secretary for 
India ; Lord Kimberley, colonial secretary ; Earl Spencer, lord 
president of the council ; the Duke of Argyll, lord privy seal. 
Lord Selborne returned to the woolsack, and Childers became 
secretary for war.# Two radicals who had fallen out of touch 
witb thqir party were admitted to the cabinet, Bright, as chan- 
cellor of the duchy of Lancaster, and Forster, as Irish secretaw. 
Sir Charles Dilke refused other than a subordinate post, unless 
either he or Mr. Chamberlain was admitted to the cabinet. 
In the end Mr. Chamberlain entered that body as president of ^ 
the board of trade. In point of individual ability the government 
commanded respect, but it contained incongruous elements. 

^ Fitzmaurice, Gran^Ue^ ii«, 193. 
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Misfortune dc^ged the footsteps of the government from 
the outset Sir William Harcourt, the Jiome secretaiy, was 
defeated *at Oxford on offering himself for re-election, and 
quickly found refuge at Derby. In the very first days of 
Ae session, Charles Bradlaugh, the elect of Northampton, an 
atheist lecturer and Malthusian pamphleteer, who was to vex 
the ministry to the end, cl'^imcd to make an affirmation in- 
stead of taking the oath of allegiance. The little band of 
active and eager torics who led the opposition on this occa- 
sion soon became known as the fourth party, and consisted of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Henry Drummond Wolff, ahd Mr, 
Gk)rst, with occasi« )nal sistance from Lord Salisbury’s nephew, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour They enjoyed the amused patronage of 
Beaconsfield, who hinted to them that they need not be too 
scrupulous about obeying their leader, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
but that an open rupture with him would be most disastrous.^ 
The first part of this injunction they faithfuPy followed, and 
it was at their inc'tcment that the house plunged into warm 
debates. . It decide d by 275 to 230 that Bradlaugh should not 
be permitted cithci to affirm, or, having no religious faith, to 
swear. Gladstone was adverse to this decision and declined to 
advise the house further ; but on July 1 he deposed of the 
question by a resolution that any person claiming to make an 
affirmation instead of taking the oath should be allowed to do 
so, subject to any liability by statute. 

Though much damaged by this incident, the government 
could point to an active and industrious sessioa Gladstone 
produced a popular supplementary budget, converting the malt 
tax into a beer duty, much to the satisfaction of the agricultural 
interest The farmers were also gratified by a bill introduced 
by the home secretary allowing occupiers of land to kill ground 
game equally with their landlords, any agreements to Ithe <!bn- 
trary notwithstanding. Lord Redesdale having moved the re- 
jection of the measure, Beaconsfield dissuaded the lords from 
such a course oni^the .sagacious ground that, as collisions between 
the two chambers were bound to be frequent, it was import- 
ant that they should only occur on questions of national conse- 
quence. The burials act of this session settled a controversy 


^ Mfinfltoo ChurchiU, Life df Lor 4 ChnnhiU^ i., 156. 
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of long standing by authorising interment in church^urds or CHAR 
graveyards, either without any religious service or with such 
Christian and orderly service as the persons responsible might 
think fit. The employers* liability bill was the first of many 
attempts to compensate workmen for injuri& inflicted by ma- 
chinery. Under the rigid legal doctrine of “common em* 
ployment” they could obtain no redress unless thej»' could 
prove negligence on the part of the masters themselves The 
compromise adopted by the government extended the em- 
ployer's liability to persons to whom he had delegated superin- 
tendence and made him responsible for any act or omission 
due to his rules and by-laws. The bill received much bene- 
volent attention from the fourth party, who boldly took up 
the cause of the artisans. 

The dissolution had occurred at isuch a date that but a few 
weeks remained for the renewal of the Irish peace preservation 
act, and the cabinet, though not without some misgiving, deter- 
mined on the experiment of trying to. govern Ireland by the 
ordinary law. But Parnell was far from conciliated, and the 
Irish members introduced a bill of their own by which e^'cted 
tenant were to receive compensation. Forster tried to meet 
them by appointing A commission to inquire into the working 
of the land^act* of 1870, and by hastily adopting the principle 
of the home rulers* measure in a clause introduced into a 
new relief of distress bill, amending that of the previous 
session. The compensation for disturbance bill eventually 
became a separate measure, and was produced for second read- 
ing on June 25. Its operation was limited to the end of 1881, 
and it endeavoured to draw a distinction between tenants who 
would not and those who could not pay rent owing to bad har- 
vests. Denounced by Randolph Churchill as the fiijt step in a 
soctal w&r, it was recf ived with cold hostility by Parnell on the 
score of its inadequacy. Though the second reading was carried 
by 295 to 217, some fifty liberals abstained, twenty voted against 
the bill, and sixteen malcontents were in the miinority on the 
third reading. The bill after a two nights* debate in die upper 
house was thrown out by an overwhelming majority of 282 to 
51, The result bitterly disappointed Forster, who uttered some 
angry remarlcs on the house of •lords when they proceeded 
further to reject an Irish r^istration bill. Their conduct did ** 

^ . 21 ♦ 
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not, however, in the opinfen of the lord chancellor, materially 
affect an agrarian agitation which had already assumed por- 
tentous propftirtions.^ 

Before parliament rose, on September 7, the state of 
Ireland had become highly dangerous. A party of Fenians 
raided the Juno in Cork harbour and carried off forty cases of 
firearms. After the housa had risen, Parnell flung himself 
furiously into the agitation. Speaking at Ennis on September 
19 he enunciated the doctrine that if a tenant took a farm 
from which his neighbour had been evicted he must be “ iso- 
lated from his kind as if he were a leper of old A word was 
added to the English .language from the name of the first 
victim of the proccs-., Captain Boycott. Parnell made no at- 
tempt to conceal his policy of using the agitation sustained by 
the land league on American dollars as means to an end. “ I 
would not have taken off my coat and gone to this work," said 
he, “ if I had not known that we were laying ,^he foundation in 
this movement for "‘he regeneration of our legislative independ- 
ence." Earl CcAVper, the lord-lieutenant, and Forster had by 
this rime reached the conclusion that, in the end, they must 
ask for extraordinary" powers. They tried, however^ in the 
first instance the effect of trial by jury. On November 2, an 
information was laid against the land league foir conspiracy. 
Parnell abated nothing in his demand for national independence. 
He, and the other defendants, who included Mr. John Dillon 
and Biggar, were placed on their trial before Mr. Justice Fitz- 
gerald and after a twenty days" hearing the foreman made the 
droll declaration : “We are unanimous that we cannot agree". 
The jury were accordingly discharged. But before the trials 
Cowper and Forster had persuaded the cabinet that the Habeas 
Corpus Act must be suspended. They encountered strong 
opposition from Mr. Chamberlain and Bright, who suefceed^ in 
thwarting the chief secretary’s wish that parliament should be 
summoned for December. 

Gladstone reaped one consequence of his Midlothian indis- 
cretions when he was taken to task by the Austrian minister, 
Count Karolyi, for his slighting remarks on the dual monarchy 
and its position in Eastern Europe. Not only had he contrived 
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to offend the house of Hapsburg but that of Hohetwsollem as CHAP, 
well, for Bismafck, still chafing under Russian ascendancy, had 
won over the Emperor William and had negotiated on Cctjober 
7 i 1879, ^ defensive alliance between Austria and* Germany, 

An unqualified disavowal of “ language painful and wounding in 
character” did away with the immediate offence to Austria, but 
hardly added to the dignity of the government Ministers, there- 
fore, chose an unfortunate moment for appealing to the concert 
of Europe to secure, as the queen's speech phrased it, the early 
^nd complete fulfilment of the treaty of Berlin. Goschen was 
sent out tb Constantinople on a special mission, and at the 
instance of the British government the powers presented an 
identic note to the Porte pressing for the fulfilment of its pro- 
mises. On June 16, 1880, a conference met at Berlin, and, de- 
spite the indiffereneg of Germany and the vacillation of France, 
it unanimously recommended a new and extended frontier 
for Greece and the substitution of Dulcigno for the district con« 
veyed to the Montenegrins under the ^treaty of Berlin. The 
Porte raised oDjcction after objection, until by September the 
resources of diplomacy were exhausted, * 

TKi? British government hesitated long between the seizure 
of Sivyrna, o^ Salohica or of a Cretan harbour, and finally 
decided on •the first procedure, the other powers declining to 
take an active part. Meanwhile the joint fleet of the signatory 
powers had assembled at Gravosa on September 14, under the 
command of Sir Beauchamp Seymour. The situation behind 
this formidable pretence was ridiculous, more especially as of 
the two British ministers who supervised it during the recess, 
Gladstone was for going on as the mandatory of Europe, and 
Granville for “washing our hands of the whole thing A 
sudden collapse of the sultan's nerves prevented the disruption of 
the concert In November Dulcigno was peacefully ceded to 
the Montenegrins, and in the following April, when Bismarck 
was induced to take the lead, the Greeks obtained the whole of 
Thessaly and part of Epirus, the coveted fortresses of Janina 
and Metzovo remaining in Turkish hands. 

Amqpg the questions raised unofficially at the B^lin con- 
gress of 1 878,were those of Egypt and Tunis. Bismarck appears 

" I 
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CHAP, to have invited Beaconsfield to occupy the Nile valley, but the 
XV. British plenipotentiary either made no reply t>r declined the 
proposal.^* The German cliancellor also suggested to the repre- 
sentatives -of France that their foreign office might do well to 
take Tunis if Engltind followed suit by occupying Egypt. Salis- 
bury was even more explicit ; he told M. Waddington on July, 
1878, that he regarded the extension of French influence over 
Tunis as a natural development, and that the queen’s govern- 
ment accepted the consequences beforehand. Though at first 
inclined to resist the French claims, more especially because the 
harbour of Biserta was regarded as likely to neutralise Malta, 
Granville ended by talking up much the same line. In spite 
of constant disavowals the P'rench government was rapidly 
maturing its plans. A perhaps mythical invasion of Algeria 
by the Kroumir tribe was made a pretext fpr wringing a treaty 
from the bey in May, 1881, which virtually placed the country 
. under French protection. Confronted by tke accomplished 
fact, Granville could or’y accept an illusory promise that 
Biserta shpukl never be tortified and warn the French off 
Tripoli. The Italian government, on the other hand, annoyed 
by tlie increase of French influence in North Africa, accepted 
Bismarck’s invitation and joined the alliahce of Germany and 
Austria on May 20, 1882, thereby establishing the Triple Alli- 
ance, which maintained an equilibrium in Europe until the 
end of the century and beyond it. 

The most untoward of Gladstone’s impetuous utterances 
at Midlothian concerned the Transvaal. If Cyprus and the 
Tmnsvaal/’ he exclaimed during his second campaign, “ were as 
valuable as they are valueless, I would repudiate them because 
th^y are obtained by means dishonourable to^ the character of 
c ountry.” He subsequently explained that he had used the 
in the sense of dislike. The Boer leaders, at 
any rate, did not so understand him, and publicly thanked him 
for his language. On taking office he and his colleagues deter- 
mined, much to the disgust of Mr. Leonard Courtneyand other 
radicals, not to recall Sir Bartle Frere, who was strongly sup- 
ported by the queen, because there was still a pro^ject of 
carrying federation in South Africa. Urged by vigorous 

^ Biamarpk denied the fact publicly m 1885 ; but see Blowita, 
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administrator to declare their policj^ Lord Kimberley replied CHAP,'^ 
by tel^fram on May 12, 1880, that the sovereignty of the queen 
over the Transvaal could not be relinquished, and that 4 ie b^ped 
for the speedy accomplishment of federation, which .wirald en- 
able free institutions, as already proposed, to be granted to Natal 
and the Transvaal. On June 3 Gladstone was confronted by a 
memorial signed by ninety libera^, members, setting forth that 
the recall of Frere would conduce to the unity of the party. 

On August I Frere was superseded by telegram on the ground 
that the action of the Cape parliament, which had dropped the 
i^ea of federation, had removed the special reason for his con- 
tinuance in office. . 

Within the Transvaal the Boer leaders prepared for armed 
rebellion. The collection of taxes was violently resisted, and 
the speaking at mass meetings assumed a very warlike tone. 

Still Sir Owen Lanyon, the administrator of the Transvaal, 
assured Kimberjey, so late as the end of November, that no . 
serious trouble would arise. Sir George Colley, who had suc- 
ceeded Wolseley as governor of Natal and high commissioner 
for South-East Africa, had recommended a reduction ®f the 
garri .ohs. On December 13 a mass meeting held at Paarde- 
kraal Remanded the restoration of the republic under a British 
protectorate. -A provincial government was formed, consisting 
of Kruger, Pretorius, and General Joubert, and on the i6th, 

“ Dingaan’s day,” the national flag was hoisted at Heidelberg. 

Armed collision promptly followed. A British officer ’and 
some fifty men had to capitulate at Potchefstroom after a 
spirited defence of the court-house ; and all hope of a peace- 
ful accommodation vanished when Colonel Anstruther, while 
marching to Pretoria from Lydcnbei^ with 250 men of the 
94th regiment, was caught at Bronkerspruit on December 20, 
an 9 compelled to ^rrender, after most of bis force bad been 
disabled by a deadly fire and be bimself bad been mortally- 
wounded. The affair rudely dispelled the idea that the Boers 
would never fight. By the end of the year 1880 the British 
garrisons were beleaguered, while the main Boer commando, 
penetrating into Natal territory, had occupied Lang's Nek and 
sent odt scouts in the direction of Newcastle. 

The Boers had chosen their* opportunity with astuteness. 

The fighting strengA of the English colonists in South AfrjSa 
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CHAP, had been drawn off to B^isutoland, where the natives had risen 
and were carrying on a desultory warfare wfth some tactical 
skill. But public opinion in England had been much incensed 
by the irsegular manner in which the Boers had opened hostil- 
ities and by various stories of military atrocities. To all ap- 
pearance the British government sympathised with the national 
feeling, and the queen’s speech of January 7, 1881, dwelt upon 
the duty of taking military measures. But Gladstone and 
his colleagues were attempting to combine two incompatibles, 
war and negotiation. Sincerely alarmed by a wave of excite- 
ment which swept over the entire Dutch population,* Brand, the 
president of the Oran5e Free State, was exerting himself to 
bring about a settlement So far back as December 5 he 
had telegraphed to the acting governor at the Cape, sug- 
gesting that a commissioner should be s^nt up to the Trans- 
vaal to ascertain the real feeling with regard to annexation. 
The idea was not accepted, but the British* government be- 
came entangled in a premature correspondence, in which the 
Cape government also took part, while Colley was kept in 
ignorance. 

Thus the general on the spot found that he had been al- 
lowed to drift into a campaign, with veryinadequate res^)urces 
at his disposal. The true fighting value of the anrted farmers 
of the veldt was not in the least appreciated, nor was it sus- 
pected that these men, trained to the saddle and the rifle from 
boyhood, were capable of becoming the finest mounted infantry 
in the world ; but Colley, though he underrated the task before 
him, knew well that it was formidable, JHe was deeply sensible 
of the infibility of the Potchefstroom garrison — only 120 men, 
and those ill-supplied with provisions — to hold out beyond the 
middle of February. He resolved, therefore, to advance with- 
out waitingTor reinforcements with a weajc “ scratch ” column 
of 1,200 men.^ Having concentrated at Newcastle, he formed 
an entrenched camp at Mount Prospect, four miles south of 
Lang’s Nek. Thence, on January 28, he marched to attack 
the Bpers, who were strongly posted, and* suffered a severe 
repulse. He refrained from risking the bad moral eflQpct of a 
retirement to Newcastle, and instead made a reconnaissance in 
force on February 8 to keep hie communications open. He was 
^ Sir W. F. Butler, Th^ Ltfc of Sir G. Pomero;^Colley^ p. 283. 
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caught in an exposed position beyond the Ingogo river, atnd CSAP. 
returned to cam^) with the loss of six officers and slxty-two men 
killed and sixty-four men wounded. • ^ t \ 

He had lost practically the whole of his staff in •thede two 
actions, which had gravely demoralised his* troops. But re- 
inforcements arrived at Newcastle under Sir Evelyn Wood, 
the second in command, and the .military position improved^ 
Meanwhile the pourparlers continued, and on January lO Kim- 
berley assured President Brand that, provided only the Boers 
^sisted from their armed opposition to the queen's author- 
ity, the Brttish government did nof despair of making a satis- 
factory arrangement. He insisted oi> the cessation of armed 
resistance as a preliminary ; but at that point the battle of 
Lang's Nek brought the negotiations to a temporary close. 

They were resume^, in another form, between Brand and 
Colley, who now became aware for the first time of the tele- 
grams from the.colonial office. It was only through Evelyn 
Wood that Colley learnt on what lines the government intended 
to settle the Transvaal, The purely Dutch districts to be 
left independent, but the native territories were to be brbught 
under British rule. Colley warned the colonial secretary that 
such division would* be “open to the gravest inconveniences," 
and he determined to resign rather than carry it out.^ On the 
2 1st, in pursuance of instructions from the colonial office, he 
wrote to Kruger that he would agree to a suspension of hos- 
tilities if those conditions were accepted within forty-eight hours, 
but his private letters show that he sent the message with the 
utmost distaste. 

The knowledge that he might have to take a hand in an un- 
workable bargain^ may have prompted Colley in his resolution 
to ^ut everything to the touch ; but the determinant factor was 
the entfenchment vjhich Boer spades were raising on Lang's 
Nek. He decided to seize the precipitous and conical mass, * 
known as Majuba Hill, which dominated the position, A column 
consisting of seven companies of infantry and a detachment of 
the naval brigade, 554 rifles in all, with three days' full rations^ 
marchcc^out on the night of February 27. Three companies 
were station^ as connecting links with the camp, while the 

• 
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CKAl^« remainder clambered to crest. The ascent was successfully 
accomplished ; but, as the men were tired, no adequate de- 
fences wfere •prepared. About sunrise the Boers discovered 
their enemy. An attacking party under Commandant Smidt ad- 
vanced to the moifntain; divided into two bodies, and, covered by 
a steady rifle fire, they stole quietly over the dead ground under 
the lower curve of the hill and worked their way upwards. For 
hours the shooting continued without material advantage on either 
side. But towards noon a handful of Highlanders, who were 
occupying an exposed position were driven back, and the re- 
serves, when called up into the fighting line, wavered. •‘Supported 
by a galling fire, Smidt and his picked men rushed the summit, 
shot down the advance body, and drove the rest into the basin 
within the circular ridge, where they broke and fled down the 
slopes, the Boers slaughtering them as they ran. Colley and 
another officer fell with their faces to the foe. With hardly a 
single casualty on their side, the Boers had accounted for twenty 
officers and 266 men, k;il^cd, wounded, or prisoners. 

Measured by the numbers engaged, Majuba was little more 
than tt skirmish ; judged by its effects, immediate and remote, 
it almost deserves to be called one of the great battles ofi history. 
The Transvaal imbroglio had been followed with a ve^y ^ginguid 
interest in the United Kingdom, where many people scarcely 
g^rasped the fact that the country was at war with the Boers 
till they suddenly learned that a British column had been anni- 
hilated and a British general killed. Public opinion, greatly 
excited, called angrily for retribution. At first the govern- 
ment made feverish preparations for retrieving the disaster. Sir 
Frederick Roberts was appointed to succeed Colley, and hurried 
out to the Cape with reinforcements. Then ministers began 
to waver, and Gladstone suggested that to punish the Boers 
merely in revenge for Majuba would be “ bJlood-guiltineSs ”, ^Sir 
Evelyn Wood was instructed to take up the negotiations at the 
point where his predecessor had left them. Meeting Joubert 
half-way between their respective lines, he arranged, on March 
6, an e^ht days* armistice. The Boers kept the conditions, ex- 
cept in the case of Potchefstroom, where CommandanJ Cronje 
disregarded Joubert*s orders. After suffering much privation the 
^lant little garrison surrendered on the 20th. Wood subse- 
quently insisted on a restoration of arms and re-occupied the 
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place pro formA. Prolot^tions of the ^umistice rapidly hmijght CH AB 
peace within sight Brand came forward again as mediator, and 
Kriiger appeared upon the scene. The terms, arranged on the 
previous day, were communicated to both houses of parlia^* 
ment on the 21 st. The Boers were to acknowledge the suase- 
rainty of the queen over the Transvaal, but were to retain the 
right of complete internal self-government 

These conditions produced profound dissatisfaction in South 
Africa, where the Dutch element chafed at the name of inde- 
pexidence being withheld after the fact had been conceded, 
while the Eftglish inhabitants of the Transvaal, who had suffered 
much during the war, bitterly resented their abandonment, and 
found many sympathisers, particularly in Natal. The Cape 
house of assembly, under the influence of the newly formed 
Afrikander Bond, however, passed a perfunctory resolution ex- 
pressing satisfaction at the restoration of peace. At home deep 
indignation arose* against an arrangement which wore all the 
appearance of a surrender and possessed but few elements of 
p|jrmanencc. In the house of lords, Cairns, in the finest speech 
otlhis Hfe, arraigned the government for retreating from^one 
position "after another, for using the ambiguous word suze- 
rainty,”, which English people would be told meant sove- 
reignty and the •Boers something less than sovereignty, and for 
their desertion of the natives. Kimberley’s main argument in 
reply was that a continuance of hostilities would probably have 
raised the Dutch against the British throughout South Africa. 

Out of doors Mr, Chamberlain at Birmingham made himself 
apologist-in-chief for thr government policy. It was not until 
the end of July that Sir Michael Hicks Beach was able to 
move a vote of censure which he had laid on the table in 
April. In answer to his strong indictment Gladstone protested 
that ‘‘ it would have J^cen most unjust and cruel, it would have 
been cowardly and mean, if on account of these defensive opera- • 
tions [the attack on Majuba to save the camp at Lang’s Nek] 
we had refused to go forward with the negotiations which, 
before the first of the miscarriages had occurred, we had al- 
ready dej:lared that we were willing to promote and undertake ”, 

Upon Sir Evelyn Wood, who had throughout recommended 
military action, fell the uncongeniaWuty of sitting with Sir Henry 
de Villiers and Sir Hercules Robinson, Frere’s successor at 
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CHAP. Cape, on the royal commission which assembled at Pretoria on 
June 14. The Boers succeeded in getting* the conditions of 
peace modified to their advantage. But the concessions were 
far froih satisfying the Volksraad, which suggested various 
alterations in tfie convention, until abruptly informed by the 
British government that it must be taken as it stood. Ratified 
therefore it was or October 26. Two years afterwards Kruger 
came to London on yet another mission, and in February, 
1884, obtained from the colonial secretary, Lord Derby, further 
approaches to complete independence. The title of the South 
African Republic was restored to the Transvaal state, and the 
assertion of British ^irzerainty disappeared from the preamble. 
But the discovery of rich goldfields had already rendered im- 
practicable that isolation of the Dutch farmers from the outside 
world which this convention of London eixjeavoured to perpetu- 
ate. Their restlessness produced the establishment of the New 
Republic in Zululand to which reference has bben already madc,^ 
and raids into Bcchuanalf'nd. In Dccembei, 1884, however, an 
expedition under Sir Charles Warren put a stop to their 
crodchments in that quarter. 

The reversal of policy on the Indian frontier was equally 
abrupt During the election campaign * Lord Harlington had 
announced that if the liberals came into power they would 
withdraw the forces from Afghanistan. Lepel Griffin, there- 
fore, pressed on the negotiation with Abdur Rahmdn. The 
sirdar's replies were ambiguous, but he playea his game with 
supreme skill ; and on July 22 Griffin announced his recognition 
by the Indian government at a num^irously attended durbar. 
The new amir placed his foreign relations under British con- 
trol in return for an annual subsidy. Preparations for the evacu- 
ation of Kdbul already begun, were quickened by the Qews 
of a military disaster. To this the incompetence of Sher Ali 
Khan, the nominee 6f the Indian government as Wali of Kan- 
dahar, was a contributing cause. The town had lapsed into 
disorder, when news arrived that Ayub Khan was coming down 
from Herdt Taking with him some hastily raised levies, Sher 
Ali crossed the Hclmand to watch the advance, white General 
Burrows was despatched to hold the river with a Brif feb and sepoy 

r 

^ See supra, p 319, 
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force, some 2400 strong. On the apjgroach of Aydb the nrsU's CHAP, 
men mutinied aqd went over to the enemy, thoi^h they were 
severely mailed by a detachment thrown across, the .river by 
Burrows. Feeling his position Ihsecure, Burrows ej^ecuted a 
series of retirements while Ayiib came>cautiously on. On July 
27 the British, who were misinformed as to the enemy's strength, 
advanced to attack him at Maiwand. The Afghans soon out- 
flanked the British ; artillery ammimition fell short ; a charge 
of Ghazi fanatics threw the native part of the brigade into 
confusion, and it crashed into the 66th raiment which was 
overwhelmed by numbers. Of the 2,476 men engaged at Mai- 
wand 934 were killed and 175 wounded or missing. Burrows 
extricated the remainder at much personal risk, and as the 
Afghans were apathetic in pursuit they struggled on throi^h the 
night into Kandaha- . Ayiib made no serious attempt to take 
the city ; but he b?at back, with heavy loss, an injudicious 
sortie by the dejnoralised garrison.* 

Sir Frederick Roberts, by a great march from Kdbul, glo- 
riously retrieved this untoward disaster. His force consisted of 
p'pSd men of all ranks and eighteen gfuns. There were, besides, 
over SjOU) followers and 2 300 horses and gun-mules. He prem- 
ised the Indian government tnat he would be at Kandahar under 
the month, he was even better than his word. Such was 
the spirit of the Kandahar field force that it covered the 313 
miles in twenty-three days with the loss of only twenty camp 
followers and four native soldiers. Roberts marched into Kanda- 
har on August 3 1. Next day he came to a reckoning with Ayiib 
who had entrenched hirpself at Mazra. While Primrose made 
a feint on the Afghan left, the main attack was pressed by 
General Ross through the village of Pir Paimal. Despite the 
desperate rushes 6f the Afghans, the result did not long remain 
in tiouBt, and Ayiib fled, leaving his camp and* thirty-two 
pieces of artillery to the victors. Notwithstanding this decisive . 
action the government persisted in the evacuation of Kanda- 
har. Their resolve was communicated to Lord Ripon in a 
despatch dated November ii. Lord Hartington laid down the 
principle that “any measure which would make necessary a 
permanent military occupation of Kandahar would be considered 

* Roberts, Forty-one Years in India^ ii., 357, » 
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CHAP, by the government as op§n to the gravest objection”. It was 
not so much a question of holding the town as^ of ruling over a 
province'reqyiring an army of 20,000 men. In any case Kan- 
dahar would be far more eflfiitively reoccupied by England as 
an ally of the Afghans^when their country was threatened. 
Lord Hartington, therefore, desired Lord Ripon, L3rtton*s suc- 
cessor as viceroy, to keep in view the paramount importance 
of withdrawal. 

The weak point in the policy of evacuation was that Kan- 
dahar would be left as the prize in a scramble ; so much a 
reticent paragraph in the queen’s speech of January 6, 1881, had 
practically confessed. X>tton fastened on it, and, having pro- 
cured the publication of papers, he arraigned the government, 
on March 3, in a vigorous and effective Speech, in which he 
insisted upon the reality of the Russian ^designs on Afghan- 
istan. Abdur Rahmin, who could barely hold his own in 
. Kdbul, could not possibly keep Kandahar, where he was hated. 
The place was to be |f ft as a prize to be raffled 1 for and rifled 
by every gamester in the sanguinary lottery of Afghan politics 
Derby and Argyll, in reply to the denunciations of Russian 
ambitions by Salisbury and Cranbrook, contended thutt Kan- 
dahar would entail an annual charge of over ;fi^i,coo,coo on 
imperial resources, and that the garrison would be isolated in 
the midst of a hostile population. But the debate Weis chiefly 
memorable as the occasion of Lord Beaconsfield’s last great 
speech. With signs of declining powers painfully evident, he 
alluded briefly to the danger that the disintegration of Afghan- 
istan would make an admirable pretext for a Russian advance, 
and then nerved himself for his peroration. “ I myself believe 
that, even if we abandoned Kandahar, we should still be able 
to retain our Indian empire. I do not think it is absolutely 
essential to us. . . . My lords, the key tq India is not TVIer^, or 
Herdt, or Kandahar. The key of India is London.” The 
peers passed a vote of censure on the government by 165 votes 
to 76. This verdict was reversed in the commons by 336 votes 
to 208, thanks largely to the arguments of Lord Hartit^on. 

The scramble for Kandahar, predicted by Lytton, did not 
last long. When the British forces under General Hume evacu- 
ated the city on April 13 ^and took up a position of obser- 
wition in the Pishin valley, it was occupied, though after some 
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hesitation, by a wali appointed by^the amfr* Ay6b came CHAF» 
down from Herit once more, and on the anniversary of the 
battle of Maiwand defeated Abdur Rahmin’s general near that 
battlefiejd, and seized Kandahar. Abdur Rahmdn tool&a speedy 
revenge. On September 22 he routed Ayiib, and drove him as a 
fugitive into Persian territory. Adopting with pride the saying 
that **he ruled with an iron hand ^because he had to rule an 
iron people,^' he coerced tribe after tribe into subjecjdon, and 
by 1884 had made himself complete master of the kingdom* 

Pishin and Sibi remained under British administration.^ 

Indian and colonial affairs received but intermittent atten- 
tion during the session of 1881 from a parliament immersed in 
Irish legislation. The queen’s speech of January 6 stated that 
the condition of that country had assumed an alarming char- 
acter. Proposals wire to be submitted, therefore, not only 
for the vindication of order and public law, but to secure the 
protection of life jand property and personal liberty of action. 

A measure developing the principles of ^ the land act of 1870, 
and another establishing a system of county government in 
Ireland, founded on representative principles, were also ipro- 
mised. .Jpon this text Beaconsfield gravely rebuked the 
government for having neglected the warning conveyed in his 
letter to the Duicc of Marlborough, ^ and urged them to produce 
measures adequate to’ the occasion, and to proceed de die in 
diem. The Irish secretary promptly gave notice of a protection 
of property bill and an arms bill, which were to ta]ce prece- 
dence of all other measures. Forster prefaced the introduction 
Qjf his protection of property bill by a description of the state 
of Ireland. Threatening letters excluded, 1,253 outrages had 
occurred in the year 1880, two-thirds of which were committed 
in the last three fnonths. The executants of the “ unwritten 
law*' of tile land leame the chief secretary defined 4 s village 
ruffians,” known to tne police. Under the provisions of the 
bill the lord-lieutenant was empowered to issue a warrant for 
the arrest of any person whom he might reasonably suspect of 
treasonable practices or agrarian offences, and to detain such 
person as an unconvicted prisoner for a period not to extend 

H. Thomton, Colonel Sir Robert Sandman^ ch. xvi., and memoranditiki 
in appendix i. I * 

* See iK/ra, p. agg. ^ 
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CHAP, beyond September 30, 1882. In a concluding passage the 
pain of Forster’s generous and disillusioned h^art could per- 
ceived, as he dwelt upon the duty before him. ^ 

But 1;he*Irish members gave the chief secretary no quarter. 
They kept up artwenty-two hours’ sitting, and yet another of 
forty-one, before the first reading of the bill could be taken. 
On January 31 the speaker. Brand, after taking Gladstone and 
Northcote into his confidence, brought the exhibition to an end 
by putting the question. His action was challenged, but he held 
his ground, answering that he had acted on his own responsi- 
bility and from a sense of duty. To meet organised obstruction, 
Gladstone drew up a resolution by which powers were given to 
the speaker to close a debate. Before he could bring it on 
member after member of the Irish party had to be “ named ” 
and suspended for demonstrating against the re-imprisonment of 
the convict Davitt. The speaker also oevised fresh rules for 
the curtailment of debate; by their aid the protection of property 
bill was propelled through its remaining stages, and the lords 
disposed of it in three days. Sir William Harcourt introduced 
the.arm^ bill in a speech which shocked Lord Randolph 
Churchill, who described it as provocative and defiapt. The 
object of the measure was to render illegal the possession of 
arms and ammunition within proclaimed districts, fo give power 
to search by day suspected persons or houses, and to prohibit 
or regulate the sale of arms. It was to remain in force for five 
years from the date of its becoming law. Violent scenes at- 
tended the progress of the bill, though several concessions were 
made. On March 2 1 the second of the government’s coercive 
measures received the royal assent 

The secret of the land bill had been carefully kept, but the 
reports of the Richmond and Bessborough commissions had 
prepared the public mind for a measure based on the “ three 
F^s ” — fair rents, free sale of tenants’ interests, and fixed tenure — 
though the majority of the former body declared against that 
principle. Early in the year Forster had written to Gladstone 
that, if there was an election, he did not believe ten members 
would be returned who did not go in for that or for something 
stronger.^ The prime minister laid legitimate stre^^s on this 

• ^WernyM Retd, Life of Forster^ ii., 393. 
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consensus of opinion when, on Aprils, he opened his ca^ for CH^. 
the redress of grievances due, according to him, not to the irtKjwity 
of the landlords but to land hunger ” aggravated by bad #'^pons* 

His remedy consisted in the establishment of a land court to 
take cognisance of rent, tenure and assignment, or sale, Re* 
course to it was to be voluntary. The court was to be em- 
powered to find a “judicial rent# which was to remain in 
force for fifteen years. During that period the landlord could 
not evict his tenant except for the breach of certain specified 
covenants such as the non-payment of rent After the expira- 
tion of a sefcond term of fifteen years the landlord might resume 
possession, with the court’s consent, and he had the privilege of 
pre-emption if the tenant wished to part with his tenant right J 
The bill contemplated peaceful settlements between landlord 
and tenant, but the i>ower to contract out of its provisions was 
confined to tenancies of £iSo a year and upwards. From 
another point of# view the court was to be a land commission 
regelating the sub-commissions which would sit in the provinces. 
Transfer was to be cheap; the state would advance three- 
fourths of the purchase money and the tenant was notf pre- 
cluded from borrowing the remainder. Advances would also 
be made for agricultural improvements, including the reclama- 
tion of waste lands, and for purposes of emigration. 

On April 19, before parliament reassembled after the Easter 
recess, Lord Beaconsfield had passed away. The last few 
years of his life, if not his happiest or most brilliant, had been 
those of ^is widest influence and his highest reputation. The 
conservatives, after long chafing at his leadership, had at leng^i 
accepted it with unquestioning enthusiasm ; and among multi- 
tudes of Englishmen of all ranks the old bewildered distrust 
had changed to unfettered admiration. The later imperialist 
phsPse of his career Ij/ad obliterated many earlier memories ; a 
generation which had forgotten the Peelite disruption |ind the 
struggle over the com laws saw in the relentless parliamentary 
swordsman, the acrobatic party manager of the past, only the 
embodiment of a vigorous and self-assertive fore^ policy 
which had raised British prestige and gratified patriotic senti- 
ment ?erh^ the details of bis imaginative Eastern diplomacy 
were not alwaj^ understood ; but ke had made politics interest- 
ing to those new masters he liad helped to ^1 into power! 

VOL xa • 22 
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CHAP. He had gained the affectionate regard of no stnall^ portion of 
the working classes whom he had succeeded in convincing that 
conservjitism was no longer the exclusive creed of-the privileged 
and the wealthy. His personal character, too, had risen in the 
general^ esteem as his years drew out ; even his political oppo- 
nents respected his courage, his penetrating judgment, his 
dignified firmness. Underling the theatricality that still clung 
to him it was felt there was something large and genuine, 
something that touched the nobler chords of public life. Thus 
he lived to be an idol, and died to become a tradition, for 
almost half his countrymen ; and the anniversary bf his cieath 
came to be kept as ^ k nd of saint^s day by aident conservatives. 
To the party, for the tune being, his loss was irreparable. Age 
having disqualified Richmond and Cairns for the leadership, it 
was divided between Salisbury in the upoer house and North- 
cote in the lower. The first of the two was still regarded as 
a “master of g\hc\ and flouts and jeers,” ard exercised but a 
loose control over hib, followers. Nortlicotc's placid guidance 
became mor^ and more repugnant to Churchill, who raised the 
banber of tory democracy, and in conjunction with the advocates 
of “ fair trade ” endeavoured to carry the process of popular- 
ising ” conservatism further than BeaconS^ficld had permitted or 
perhaps contemplated. * 

The very complexity of the land bill saved it from search- 
ing criticism. The opposition front bench, through the mouth 
of Lord John Manners, expressed regret that, instead of de- 
veloping the industrial resources of Ireland, the bil^^ confused, 
without settling on a general and permanent basis, the relations 
between landlord and tenant. Parnell treated Gladstone's 
“message of peace” with cynical contempt But the prime 
minister's tenacity and skill in debate enabled him to hold his 
own against this divided attack. He cammed the se&nd mad- 
iftg by- 252 votes to 176, thirty home rulers abstaining from the 
division. Parnell had forced them to take that ungracious step 
by a threat of resignation.^ Churchill led the attack on the 
third reading, Northcote leaving the house as soon as he rose. 
His incisive speech was chiefly directed at Gladstone^^ whom he 
rq[>resented as being under the dictation of PamelL But the 


1 Bany 0 *Brien, ParmU^ i., 395. 
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debate collapsed, and the division ‘gave the singular figures of 
220 foif the bill,^d 14 against it. ^ ^ 

Whig laftdowners in the commons had showtf their disdike 
of the bill, and in the upper house the most^vigorous eriticJslii 
came from Lord Lansdowne, and from the Duke of Argylli 
who left the ministry, after a pungent correspondence with the 
prime minister,^ in order to be fred to attack a measure which 
he deemed demoralising and dishonest. In his most sardonic 
mood Salisbury taunted the government with banishing political 
economy to Jupiter and Saturn, and prophesied that the tenants 
would inevitably continue the agitation in order to wring further 
concessions from the landlords. Meeting in private conclave, 
the conservative peers resolved to allow the bill to pass its 
second reading and to amend it freely in committee. Thqr 
carried out their threat with resolution, and of four important 
amendments the prime minister would only accept one. A 
collision betweeif the two houses followed by a dissolution 
seemed imminent, for the peers insisted *on their amaidments, 
despite the plaintive remonstrances of Granville. But GIad^one> 
though 1 j repudiated the use of the word compromise, dis-' 
covered* much to the indignation of the Irish members, that 
most of the Ion. s' amendments did not affect the principle of 
the bill, anS Salisbury, dexterously availing himself of this 
narrowing of the controversy, allowed the bill to pass. 

The “ message of peace ” was far from accomplishing its 
professed aims. Nor could the protection act be said to have 
put a stop to the perpetration of outi .ge . Forster’s theory 
that their authors were Icnown to the police proved fallacious. 
Arrests could not be made because sufficient evidence was not 
forthcoming, He#determined, therefore, on striking higher, and 
in tbe b^inning of May Mr. Dillon, one of the leading Pamel- 
lite members, was consigned to jail. Still collisions between 
the peasantry and the police continued to be alaitningly com- 
mon. Forster, thereupon, as he wrote to Lord Ripon in India, 
put the act into much more active operation, and arrested right 
and left’* Parnell, however, set himself to thwart the govern- 
ment policy. At a land league convention, held in Dublin, he 

Memoirs of the Duke of /rgyll^ ii., 369 seq, 

* Wemyss Reid, Life of Forster^ li., 350. 
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denounced the land act as a sham, and advised the farmers to 
keep away from the court until its value had* been ascertained 
by test* cases. At a great demonstration in Dublin, disloyal 
language was used and the uncrowned king " posed as a rival 
to the executive.* On September 26 Forster wrote to Gladstone 
suggesting the arrest of Parnell, and the prime minister assented 
if, in the opinion of the kw officers, he had by his speeches 
been guilty of treasonable practices. The premier went to Leeds, 
and there, on October 6, after a generous tribute to Forster, 
denounced the men who were not ashamed to preach ^the 
gospebof public plunder,” and declared in a memorable phrase, 
that the resources of civilisation were not exhausted On 
the 1 2th Forster met the cabinet and obtained their consent to 
the arrest of the Irish leader. Parnell was conveyed with swift 
secrecy to Kilmainham prison, and six of his followers followed 
their chief to jail. The le^uo, driven to desperation, issued a 
manifesto calling upon tenants to cease all payment of rent so 
long as its leaders remained in prison. On the 20th Forster 
proclaimed the league as “an illegal and criminal organisation”. 

*When Pameirs followers had asked him who would take his 
place in the event of his arrest he grimly replied “ Captain 
Moonlight So it proved The land courts upened on the 
day of the land league's suppression, and by reducing rents some 
25 per cent, went far to show that the tenants' grievances were 
by no means imaginary. But outrages continued, and even 
increased. The correspondence between Gladstone and Forster 
down to the end of the year is a melancholy analysis of evils 
and remedies. The chief secretary's* continuance in office was, 
indeed, becoming a subject of disquiet to some of the radicals. 
A furious attack was made on him by the Ipsh members on the 
opening pf parliament on February 7, 1882, and even from the 
conservative benches murmurs arose agarnst the rigour 0/ Irish 
coercion. Lord Donoughmore also carried in the house of lords 
^ motion for a select committee to inquire into the working of 
the land act, though it had been barely four months in opera* 
tJoh. Gladstone met the challenge by a resolution, declaring 
that any inquiry at that time would be injurious to t^e interests 
of good administration in Ireland. This he carried by 303 votes 
to 235. • V ^ 


* Barry O’Brien, Parnell^ L 
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But the government had to determine what should be doUus 
on the expiratiqp of the protection *act The c£!ef aechtary 
was compeUejd to admit that the graver kinds of ouUage^ cnufder, 
manslau^ter, and firing at the person, were on the tncifal^ “ He 
contended that not only must the act be mswtained, biit that 
additional powers must be given to the Irish government, in 
order to enable it to bring undoubt^ criminals to justice. His 
chief opponent was Mr. Chamberlain. Parnell was released 
on parole to attend a nephew’s funeral in Paris. On his way 
he communicated his views to some of his friends who placed 
themselvesain communication with Gladstone and Chamberlain. 
The president of the board of trade followed up the scent ; and 
on April 25 he was able to inform the cabinet that Parnell 
wished to co-operate in the cause of peace, but that all depended 
on the settlement of the arrears question. Forster found that 
his colleagues were In agreement that the Irish leader could 
be released if h^ and his associates gave a public assurance 
of their resolve, so far as lay in their power, to put an end to 
intimidation, including boycotting. On the 2pih Forster in- 
timated to Gladstone that he would resign rather thdn consent 
to such, terms. Lord Cowper had already taken that step for • 
reasons partly public,, partly private, and the appointment of his 
succesW, Earl .Spencer, who was of cabinet rank, had been 
made public with Forster’s full approval. While matters were 
in suspense Fainell’s emissary. Captain O’Shea, communicated 
to Forster the result of a visit to Kilmainham. He read a letter 
from Parnell stating that : “ If the arrears question be settled on 
the lines indicated to u$, I have every confidence — a confidence 
shared by my colleagues — that the exertions we should be able 
to make strenuously and unremittingly would be effective in 
stopping outragdk and intimidation of all kinds”. Fimber, 
Pahiell*gave a genial promise that the home rulers would co- 
operate cordially for the future with the liberal party. On Jiis - 
own account O’Shea contributed the gloss that “ the organisation 
which had been used to get up boycotting and outrages, should 
now be used to put them down”. Forster refused to have 
anything to do with this compact, and on May 2 he fdaced bia 
i^gnafion in Gladstone’s hands. 

The “ ndViAeparture " consequent on this transaction, nattidiy 
the release 01 the imprisoned members and of all suspects ndt 
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CHAP, associated vnth the commission of crimes and its “ lamentable 
consequence,*^ the loss of Ithe chief secretaiy, yere briefly an- 
nounced by Gladstone on the same day. Forstec’s successor 
proved to ]^, not Chamberlain, as the world expected, but Lord 
Frederick Cavendish, Lord Hartington*s brother. Two days 
afterwards the ex-minister made his explanation in a speech of 
remarkable dignity. He had resigned, he said, because he had 
thought it wrong to buy obedience to the law by concessions to 
lawbreakers. Gladstone denied that an arrangement had been 
effected with Parnell ; but Parnell made no secret of the fact 
that communications had passed between himself at.d varidiis 
members of the government, and 0*Shea confessed to having 
been the intermediary And bit by bit the details of the 

Treaty of Kilmainham ** came forth to light. The documents 
were read, and Forster stirred political passions to their depths 
when he declined to allow a garbled version of Pamell’s letter — 
omitting all reference to his suggestion that h^ and his friends 
would be able to support the liberal party — to pass. It appeared 
that O'Shea had taken upon himself to suppress the paragraph. 
The whole* transaction was bitterly criticised by Forster's friends 
•and by the conservatives. Mr. Balfour described it as standing 
alone in its infamy. 

But the treaty " had already been rendered, vc^d of *^effect 
by a hideous crime. A band of Fenian assassins, known as the 
Invincibles, who had vainly been dogging Forster's footsteps, 
murdered his successor Lord Frederick Cavendish and the per- 
manent under-secretary, Mr. Burke, as they were walking in 
broad daylight through Phoenix Park, Dublin, on May 6. 
Escaping in a car, they baffled the police for months, and no 
arrests were made. After Forster had magnanimously placed 
his services at the disposal of the govemmfent, Mr. George 
Trevelyan, financial secretary to the navy, became Irish seefe- 
tary.. The nationalist leaders expressed their detestation of the 
Phoenix Park crime, and Parnell even informed Gladstone that 
he was willing to retire from the leadership of the home rule 
party* The suggestion was evidently sincere, but it was also 
politic. Lord Selbome dated from this period the change in 
Glddstdiie’s mental attitude towards Parnell, a changd which 
altered by a gradual process Jiis views upon Iri^ ^licy.^ 

* 1 Selborne^s MemorialSt pt. ii., ii«, 47. 
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For the mc»nent) however, a retofn was made to ccaefcion. CHAP. 
A committee of fhe cabinet took up a prevention of crimes bill 
already in preparation and strengthened it until, in^e wttrfls of 
one of its authors, Lord Chancellor Selbome, ij was as Wong in* 
its provisions as any law enacted for the preservation of peace in 
Ireland for more than a centuiy. As introduced by Sir William 
Harcourt the bill created a special tribunal of three judges, who, 
it was eventually decided, were to be chosen by ballot, to preside 
over trials for treason, murder, and other aggravated crimes, when 
the Jord-lieutenant was satisfied that impartial verdicts could not 
be obtained. They would sit without juries ; but their judg- 
ments must be unanimous and there must be an appeal to the 
court for crown cases reserved. The police were authorised 
to enter houses by day or night to search for the apparatus of 
crime, and to arrest tpersons prowling about at night without 
reasonable cause. The lord-lieutenant could proclaim unlawful 
assemblies. Distficts where extra police were needed had to 
pay for them, and comi:)ensation was tb be levied locally for 
murders and maiming. This severe but salutary measure pgisscd 
through ^joth houses with but little amendment. Parnell, who 
seemed oppressed by the deed of Phoenix Park, used through- 
out language Oi i ‘oderation. His followers did not imitate him, 
but vigorously obstructed the bill, until after an all-night sitting, 
on July i.i, Lyon Playfair, the chairman of committees, sum* 
marily suspended eighteen of them. He strained his authority 
in so doing, but he materially aided the progress of the bill. 

Gladstone’s arrears bill, the second reading of which was 
taken on May 22, proved to be adapted in principle from a 
measure brought in by Mr. Redmond, which Parnell had drafted 
in Kilmainham prison. In brief, it applied to tenancies under 
;^3Q, an^ provided that on the application of either landlord or 
tenant the obligations on them should be cancelled, on two 
conditions : (i) That the tenant had paid his rent for Nqvember, 

1880— November, 1881 ; (2) that he could give proof to the land 
court of his inability to pay in full. Further, the state was to 
cqptribute a sum not exceeding one year’s rent or half the total 
arrears. «»Gladstone admitted that his bill could not be defended 
on logical gse^ds, but both he ^d the chief secretary, 

Trevelylui, pleaded that a clearance of accounts was necessary 
to give the land act ^ chance. This argument prevailed 
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CHAP, with Ihe commons, and, after long debates in committee, the 
bill passej^ its third reading by 285 votes to i77*on July 2i. In 
the upper hotis^ Lord Salisbury proceeded to riddle it with 
amendments much as he had treated the land bill ; but finally 
allowed it to pass, though he declared it to be most pernicious, 
an act of simple robbery which would bear the gravest results 
in the legislation of the future. 

In spite of the time consumed over Irish affairs, parlia* 
meat succeeded in passing some useful measures. Selbome 
carried a married woman’s property bill which placed married 
wjomen on an equality with men in the eye of the law as 
regarded their private incomes, earnings, or inheritance. Cairns 
was the author of a settled lands act, removing the chief 
restrictions in dealing with entailed estates. A revised educa> 
tion code relieved teachers from complicated returns, stimulated 
them to take up special subjects, and while keeping the system 
of payment by results attached greater importance than before 
to regularity of attendance. 

The fihance as well as the general policy of the cabinet 
was seriously affected by the affairs of Egypt. British inter- 
vention had become inevitable. The step involved a vote of 
credit in the session of 1882 of ;^2, 300,000, which Gladstone 
met by raising the income tax from fivepence to eightpence for 
the latter half of the financial year. The condition of Egypt 
had called for European, and particularly British, attention for 
several years past. In 1875 the government despatched 
Stephen Cave, the paymaster general, on a financial mission. 
His report, when it appeared in April, 1876, proved the 
financial condition of the country to be by no means hopeless, 
despite a debt of ;^75,ooo,ooo sterling; but \3evere comments 
were passed upon the dishonesty and extravagance of Ihe gov- 
eniment and its oppression of the fellahedh. For the moment 
the Cave report appeared to have checked the rake’s progress of 
the khedive, Ismail Pasha. As a beginning of better things 
came the institution of the mixed tribunals in 1876, which did 
mundi towards suppressing the outrageous claims of foreign coki- 
cea^on-hunters by submitting them to international ecrutiny. 
An international public debt office, known as the de la 
SMtU ptd/Sque was created in Cairo, and Britiim and'^rench 
coiWi^lem of finances were appointed. « 
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These officials were, however, pre^ted from getth^ to the 
bottom of the n^schief, and in consequence of a fresh jwort ih 
August, 187^, they were suppressed, and a nev? exptffihieRt 
tried of a mixed ministry, consisting of Nu^ar Pas£a, Rivers 
Wilson, an Englishman, and M. de Bligni^res, a Frenchman, 
who persuaded Ismail to mortgage his family estates, the Daira 
and Domains. But their efforts after economy were thwalted 
by short loans, renewed on ruinous terms, and by antidpations 
of revenue. The khedive further set his European and Egyptian 
advisers the cars, and forced Nubar Pasha to resign 
provoking a military imeute. At length the powers, at the in- 
stigation of Germany, took action ; they invoked the suzerainty 
of the Porte, and on June 26, 1879, Ismail was deposed by a 
decree of the sultan. To the clever spendthrift succeeded his 
son, Tewfik, patient,»honest, but of limited intelligence. The 
dual control was revived with larger attributes, the representa- 
tives of France arfd England being Blignieres and Major Evelyn 
Baring, subsequently Lord Cromer, who'on being transferred to 
India in the following year was succeeded by Sir Auc^fland 
Colvin. They were assisted by a purely native ministry under 
Riaz Pasha. The law of liquidation wiped out the floating 
debt, oonsolidateJ the obligations of Egypt in a few great 
loahs, and £x^ the interest at a rate which imder normal 
conditions it was possible, though very difficult, for it to pay. 
At the same time the caisse became a financial imperium in 
imperio, putting Egypt into “ a strait waistcoat of the severest 
kind ”. The era of reform had dimly dawned.* 

During the first yeax of Gladstone’s government Egyptian 
affairs were growing rapidly worse. The agents appoint^ in 
Egypt under the joint control lacked moral support, wliile 
their mese presence depreciated the authority of the l^edlve and 
his native advisera * A military committee was formedi led py 
Ahmed Arabi and his abler and more unscrupulous assnrlntw 
Mahmud SamL Raising the cry of “Egypt for the Eg}^)- 
tiahs," they aimed at purgii^ the army of Turkish officers and, 
though in a smaller d^ree, ridding the country of the admin- 
istratiocNoC foreigners. They organised demonstrations before 

> Lord Miinq/ England in Egypt, with addiUoiU by Sir Clinton Datvidiut 
and Sir J. Eldon Qorst, p. 180; and the aommary of avants in Sir AoeltUni 
Colyin’sThaMaUngofhMtm Egypltpp. xg<u.- < 
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CHAP, the khedivt’s palace, bullied his ministers, and in Februaiy, 
1882, forced on him an administration of (heir own with 
^ahmud Sailli as premier and Arabi as minister of war. 
Gambetta/who was at this time directing French affairsj^ ur]ged 
joint material intervention. Lord Granville, however, shrank 
from that step, and the upshot was a note of January 8, l88a, 
in which the military part/ was denounced, and Tewfik was 
solemnly assured that he had the moral support of the two 
powers. At this juncture Gambetta fell from power, and was 
replaced by M. de Freycinet, a politician even more dilatcjry 
than Granville himself. They invoked the European concert ; 
they discussed the idea bf the intervention of the sultan under 
a European mandate, and to further that end despatched the 
English and French fleets to Alexandria. Finally, a conference"^ 
was aimlessly summoned to Constantinople^ ' 

Arabi was master of the government, but he could not con- 
trol the rabble. On June ii armed rioting broke out in Alex- 
andria; the British consul-general was wounded, some fifty 
Eurogeansj mostly Levantines, killed, and much property 
destroyed. Urged on by Lord Salisbury’s scathing criticism, 
the cabinet, on July 5, decided on armed intervention in'certain 
eventualities. This decision cost them John Bright, who re- 
signed rather than forfeit the convictions of a lifetime. MeAi- 
while Arabi was throwing up earthworks, and, on the strong 
representations of Sir Beauchamp Seymour, the admiral in 
command of the British Mediterranean squadron, the government 
consented to the bombardment of the fortifications of Alex- 
andria. In pursuance of orders 'from home, the French fleet 
took no part in the operations. On July ii Seymour’s iron- 
clads and gunboats with the loss of six killed «and twenty-eight 
wounded, silenced the Egyptian artillery, whose shot mostly /ell 
short. Then Arabi retired into the interior ; the native mob 
rose again, burnt the European quarter of the city and killed 
some 2,000 Europeans, Greeks and I-evantincs. For over two 
days the conflagration raged, and Seymour, with no troops to 
help him, could do no more than land marines for the protection 
of the kbedive at Ras-el-Tin. * 

On July 30 the British cabinet decided oa <;^ting Alone. 
The Porte was informed by fhe ambassador at uonstantinople, 
Xjotd Duffetin, that Great Britain considqjred herself invested 
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with the duty of restoring order in Egypt, and of saf<guar 4 htg ^ 9 ^* 
the Suez Canal. \ The services pf^a Turkish^ army ooips were 
declined. Childers, an energetip jwjretary for war,<presi^ jthc 
preparations for the expeditionaiy force vigorously forward*' ^ 

Sir Gadiiet Wolseley took command, while a contingent under 
General Macpherson co-operated from India. All told, the 
force number^ 40,560 officers and ‘men. Arabi, on his side, 
had proclaimed a jehddy or holy war, and the fellaheen had 
flocked to his standard. On August 16 Wolseley landed at 
Alexandria, and, after deceiving the enemy by an adroit 
manoeuvre St sea, occupied Port Said, Ismailia, and other 
positions on the Canal. The pasha, meaJitime, had entrenched 
himself at Tel-el-Kebir. There Wolseley, after two minor 
edigagements, found him on the dawn of September 13, stormed 
his lines, and put his ^troops to rout. Arabi fled to Cairo and 
was there taken prisoner by the Indian contingent after a 
forced march across the desert ; Damietta and other places 
surrendered, and the war was over. Put on his trial, Arabi 
pleaded guilty to rebellion, but the sentence of death passed 
on him w-ts commuted for banishment to Ceylon. 

The British government, having become solely responsible 
for the jdminist arion bwing to the refusal of France and the 
other powers "to •co-operate, refrained from establishing a pro- 
tectorate over Egypt. Granville resorted instead^ to the fiction 
of “ restoring the authority of the khedive,” and on January 3, 

1883, gsLve the powers to understand that the garrison would be 
withdrawn as soon as the state of the country permitted. The 
Eg3^tian army was disbanded, and with infinite patience Sir 
Evelyn Wood and a handful of British officers proceeded to cre- 
ate a new force out pf unpromising materials. General Wood's 
appointment was made on the advice of Lord DufTerin, whom the 
government sent out ta Cairo on a special mission. With bqght 
optimism he summarised the situation in a series of eloquent 
despatches.^ His blue book was mainly designed to captivate 
the fancy of the British public ; it equipped the land of the Nile 

* Lift and Corftspondence of H, C, E. Childers (by hia son, Lieut«<«Cot 
Spencer Chif^ers), ii., 117. 

* For able cxjlbAions of Dufferin's poii|y, see Sir A, Lyall, Life of th ^ 

Meu^quU of Dujferii and Ava^ ii., 46, and Sir A. Colvin, Making of Modttn » 
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CHAP, with a superfluQiu$ legi^tive council and general assembly 
establish^ by the organic decree of May |i But the real 
^rk of admhiistr&tion was entrusted to officials j^ked out by 
Dufferin's' sagacious eye. The dual control was abolidied, and 
a financial adviser' instituted who was first Sir Auckland '^Colvin, 
and next Sir Edgar Vincent Englishmen took the direction 
public works, the police, and to some extent of justice, with 
powers of advice equivalent to those of command. Finally 
Major Baring returned to Egypt in September as British agent 
and consul-general, and turned that amorphous position into a 
supreme control of Eg5^tian affairs, external and dbmestic,' by 
means of which the Nile vall^ was eventually to be brought 
into a condition of peace, stability, security from external expres- 
sion, and internal prosperity, such as it had not known for many 
centuries. But already new dangers confronted the country, 
and the shadowy empire which Ismail had created in the Sudan 
* was dissolving before the advent of a fanatical mussulman, 
Mohammed Ahmed, known as the mahdi, or “ the guide,” who 
by force ©r persuasion assembled a formidable host of the war- 
like tribesmen round his banners. 



• CHAPTER XVI. 

THE SECOND GLADSTONE ADMINISTRATION.— 11. 

* * • 

TkE Irish crimes act of the Gladstone ministiy seemed at first 
to have failed as the peace preservation act had failed. The 
«mu|ders of a landlord and an agent could not be brot^ht home 
to their authors, ano on August 17 a terrible outrage took place 
at Maamtrasna, where a whole family, except one boy, were 
assassinated becjiuse it was thought that they knew too much 
about the doing to death of Lord Ardilaun’s bedlifis. Juries 
were found public-spirited enough to convict the guilty, and the 
experiment of trial by a panel of judges was never pht in.force. 
Pamdl, too, was still intent on moderation. About this time 
he stop^ld the ladies’ land league, which had taken the place 
of the suppressed organisation, by withholding supplies. On 
October 17 a conference met in Dublin to set up new political 
machinery. The national league was formed. Parnell insisted 
on makit^ home rule its principal object, much to the di^ust of 
Davitt, an ardent advocate of land nationalisation. He was 
now at issue with the. American extremists, Patrick Ford and 
O’ Donovan Rossa, who thought that English public opinion 
could be terrorised into compliance with the nationalist demands, 
Their animosity* was sharpened by the arrest of the Pheenix 
PA-k iflurderers at the beginning of 1883, and theh* conviction 
on the evidence of James Carey, one of their numbdr who • 
turned informer. • 

An autumn session from October 24 to December 2 passed 
resolutions for the reform of procedure, abandoned in the sum- 
mer through pressure of public business. As a last resort 
Northebte tried to avert closure in any ^pe and came wjtSdn 
forty-four of d&rying his pc^t. In its final form the su^>en^(Mi 
of debate by tne speaker or chairman dT ways and nusans wtu 
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CHAP, safeguarded by the provision that it should not operate unless 

XVn. supported “ by more than 200 me^pbers, or unless it 

shall apj[>earrfo tUKvd^been opposed by less than forty members^ 
or opposed by more than 100 members ^ Grand committees 
on la^v and trade, which were to have the same authority as 
committees of the whole house, were also instituted by Glad- 
stone, to quicken public business. They justified their exist- 
ence, and it was reserved for the conservatives to strengthen 
those rules of procedure which at the outset they had strenu- 
ously opposed. 

The session of 1883 began on February 13 wifn abunSaiit 
promise of domcstt'c legislation. But a prolonged debate^ on 
the address intervened, which was relieved from mediocrity by 
Forster’s “impeachment'" of Parnell. The nationalist leader 
was accused of conniving at outrages and murders, of refraining 
from using his influence to prevent them, and of referring to 
them merely as “ prejudicial when a suitable organisation existed 
among the tenants themselves”. Parnell was with difficulty 
persuadeci to reply to this indictment Next day, however, he 
deli^eied a chilling speech, in which the accusations were sedu- 
lously avoided, and a scornful indifference to English* opinion 
expressed. A recrudescence of Bradlaugh, who in the interval 
had been fighting his case dcggedly in the law courts, still further 
delayed public business. Gladstone produced a bill providing 
for affirmation. “ I have no fear of atheism in this house,” 
he said: “truth is the expression of the divine mind, and 
however little our feeble vision may be able to discern the 
means by which God may provide for its preservation, we 
may leave the matter in His hands”. But there was a strong 
personal prejudice against Biadlaugh not entirely due to theo- 
logical animus ; and in a scene of great excitement the govern- 
ment suffered defeat by three votes — 289 to 292 — on%.pr8^30. 
Bludlaugh remained excluded from the house for the remainder 
ofiliie parliament 

Legislation was deemed necessary to meet the dynamite 
outrages by which the Clan-na-Gael retaliated on the English 
community for the passing of the crimes act Hitherto its 
emissaries had made clumsy attempts to blow up putSiic build- 
^ir^ with gunpowder. Bui on April 5 the ^fice made the 
first of a series of arrests which included Dr. Gallagher, the 
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leading spirit of the conspiracy, an^ Whitehead who had es« CHAP 
tablidied a dyMmite factory in Birmingham. Quantitiies of 
explosives wereVound in their possession, 
sumably been concerned in attempts on the Local Gevemmont 
Board and the Time^ printing office. Convicted on the clearest 
evidence, Gallagher, with Whitehead and two others, was sen* 
fenced under the treason felony act of 1848 to penal servitude 
for life. Sir Willianv Harcourt meanwhile had introduced his 
explosives bill, and carried it through all its stages in a single 
day, April 9. The bill passed the lords after a characteristic 
grdwl front Lord Salisbuiy against legislation in a panic. Not- 
withstanding the rigour of the act, miscreants were not deterred 
from perpetuating further explosions at London Bridge, the 
Tower, and even parliament itself on January 24, 1885. The 
vigilance of the police secured convictions, and in the end |he 
Clan-na-Gael could not plume itself on having secured a single 
victim. From the American “ skirmishing fund ” no less than 
118,000 dollars were devoted to these dastardly outr^es be- 
tween 1881 and 1884.' 

The chief measures of the session were the agi-icultural 
holding's act, the bankruptcy act, and the corrupt practices 
act. Tlie firs*, introduced by Dodson, the president of the 
local government boaid, gave outgoing tenants on lease a right 
to compensation for permanent improvements and made yearly 
tenancies terminable only on a twelve months’ notice. The 
bankruptcy bill, introduced by Mr. Chamberlain, commanded 
general approval. It provided an independent examination into 
the affairs of bankrupts, and a just administration of their 
estates by official receivers. Sir Henry James, the attom^- 
general, took charge of the corrupt practices bill, the outcome 
of the scathing report of the bribery commission published in 
1881. •It reduced ,the expenses of a general election from 
;^2,5CX3,CX30, itg cost in 1880, to ;fi^8oo,ooo. A maximum of * 
disbursement was allowed which no candidate or E^ent might 
exceed. Candidates found personally guilty of corrupt practices 
could be excluded from parliament altc^ether, or from iflittii^ 
in the constituency in which they were committed,' or from 
voting at |ui ejection or holding a public office for seven ymea, 

» l* Caron, Tmenty-fiv* Ym$ in tht Sterti Smkt, p. 338. 
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CHAP. If guil^ throi^h tiidr agrats, they would be declared incapable 
of representing the consfituency for seven y«ra Those con- 
victed of t»'|^)ety, treating, or undue influence; wei;p made liable 
to a year’s imprisonment, and to a fine of £200. Offenders 
guilty of personation could be imprisoned with hard labo\ir for 
two years. The finance of the year offered but little scope for 
criticism. At the b^innipg of the session, Gladstone, who 
talked once more of retiring from public life, gave up the 
chancellot^ip of the exchequer to Childers, who was able to 
reduce the income tax from sixpence halfpenny to fivepence, 
while by creating new terminable annuities he extinguished some 
£70fico,ooo of debt aijd set aside a sum necessary for the in- 
troduction of sixpenny tel^ams. 

The firm administration of the crimes act by Lord Spencer 
had restored law and order in Ireland, and under it several of 
Parnell’s lieutenants were consigned to 'prison, while Orange 
exuberance was checked, but a home ruler captured an Ulster 
seat, and a letter to the Irish bishops emanating from the pope^ 
which strongly discountenaiiced a projected testimonial to Par- 
nell,*sign^ly failed to attain its aim. Liberal dissensions attracted 
quite as much attention as Irish celebrations. A franchise bill 
was known to be in contemplation, and Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Hartington differed widely over, its prbvisions. 
So ctrong were the objections of the latter to its extension to 
Ireland that throughout December he was with difficulty dis- 
suaded fi'om resigning.^ Churchill expressed what was no doubt 
the latent feeling of the conservative party, when at Edinburgh 
he declared the enfranchisement of tl^e agricultural labourer to 
be “premature, inexpedient, unnatural, and therefore highly 
dangerous ”. 

When parliament met, the queen’s sjteech promised an 
immediate measure “ having for its principal object the enliaige* 
meat of the occupation franchise in parlianientaiy elections 
throughout the United Kingdom”. The feeble and dilatory 
policy of the government in Egyptian affairs gave rise to 
nUEqi^us motions for censure, and it was not until February 29, 
1884, that the prime minister could expound the principles of his 
tall. He proposed to add over l,300poo votes to the English 


1 Fitzmaitrice, GranvtlU^ U,, 39a. 
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constituencies, over 200,ocxd to the Scotch and 400,000 to the CHAP, 
Irish— some 2,ooo^fo altc^ether, nearly twice as many as wete 
added in i86;f, nearly four times as ipany ajf in* j932. 

Every male adult in the United Kingdom who was the head 
of a household could become an elector. For the English 
boroughs a new “ service ” franchise was created. With regard 
to the counties, the ^^50 landowners' franchise was to be 
abolished for the sake .of uniformity ; the qualification of a 
£12 rateable value of 1867 reduced to £10 yearly value, and 
the service, lodger, and household franchises of the boroughs 
extended to <them. In Scotland the £^o franchise was to be 
absorbed, as in England, and the 14. occupation franchise 
reduced to £10 clear annual value. Ireland was also to enjoy 
the lodger, service, and household franchise, while for the £4 
rating value franchis:; there would be substituted a rating 
franchise of £10 annual value. Thus in each of the three 
countries the borough and countiy electorates would be placed 
on an identical footing. Gladstone’s clearness of exposition 
forsook him when he came to give his reasons for not accom- 
panying an enlargement of the suffrage by a redistributton 
of seats. • They were, in effect, that the second part of the 
reform would hamper <ihe first; and that when redistribution 
was joined to franchise it had always been of a trifling character. 

But he declined to “fall into the trap” of producing his plan, 
though he admitted that it ought to follow next session. 

The conservatives did not venture to deliver a direct attack 
on the bill, and were content with touching lightly on the 
unfitness of the agriciilturiil labourer for the vote. They made 
l^itimate capital out of Gladstone's failure to disclose his redis- 
tribution scheme, declaring that the new constituencies would be 
“gerrymandered," that is manipulated, for the benefit of the 
domiitant party. ' Lord^ Salisbury took an early opportunity for 
hinting that he would force a dissolution as soon as possible? 

The debates therefore proceeded with an air of unreality, 
the chief topic being the over-representation of Ireland and 
the ignorance of its population. The fate of tlje bill seemed 
secure, so far as the commons were concerned. Lor<J John 
Manners*s%mendment, that the house would not proceed with 
the measure ufttif it had the full details of the government 
scheme of parliamentary reform before it, was rejected by a 
VOL, XIL • ^ 23 
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CHAP, nutjority of 130 votes, and the bill was read a second time with- 
out a division. The progress in committee was slow, owing to 
the repeated attaojjpts of the conservatives p foijce a revelation 
of his redistribution scheme from the prime minister. But 
in other respects they were at cross purposes, and Churchill, 
once morfe in open revolt against Northcote, frequently voted 
with the government. Ap amendment excluding Ireland was 
defeated by 332 to 137, after Gladstone had made a passionate 
appeal for justice. Finally Gladstone imperiously swept away 
an amendment advocating woman’s suffrage. He sent the bill 
up to the lords on June 26 with the significant quotation : 
“ Beware of entrance to a quarrel ; but, being in, bear’t that th’ 
opposer may beware of thee 

Cairns at once gave notice of a resolution, to the effect that 
the house “ while prepared to concur in a wcll-considered and 
complete scheme for the extension of‘ the franchise,’’ would 
refuse assent to the bill, unless adequate security were given 
that it should only take effect as part of such an entire scheme. 
When Kimberley moved the second reading of the bill Salisbury 
supported the amendment in a caustic speech, containing, how- 
ever, the suggestion that the whole difficulty would be at an 
end if the government would introduce-a clause preventing the 
scheme from coming into operation without redistributfon. His 
suggestion was not accepted, though it was privately discussed 
by Cairns and Granville, and the government suffered defeat by 
205 votes to 146. Gladstone thereupon announced that the bill 
would be re-introduced in an autumn* sessioa An attempt at 
compromise made by the Earl of Wemyss was rejected, and 
both sides hastened to present their case to the country. 

The queen anxiously impressed upon Gladstone her desire 
that the dispute between the two houses ^ould be peacefully 
settled, * He fully concurred, and on August 30 ®madh the 
first of a series of speeches in Scotland in which he deprecated 
organic changes in the constitution of the country, and hop^d 
that the lords, by retreating from their present position, would 
render them unnecessary. His followers, especially the radical 
section of them, did not in all cases imitate his moderation, and 
a jingle invented by Mr. John Morley about “nlending or 
ending” the upper chamber obtained a cer?aift vogue. Still 
* the quarrel created more noise than violence, except at Aston 
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Villa, near Birmingham, where a meeting attended by Northcote 
and Churchill wa^ broken up, with the subsequent result that 
Mr. Chamberlain was called to task in the house of comAions 
for his inflammatory language, and only escaped censure* by 214 
votes to 178. The first definite overture was made by Lord 
Haitington, who, on October 4, suggested that the conservative 
leaders should be shown the redistribution bill, and that if they 
were satisfied with its fairness they should co-operate with the 
government in carrying the two measures successively. This 
public proposal quickened the private negotiations which had 
been initiateef by the queen. But the autumn session was well 
advanced, and the bill, having passed through its stages in the 
commons by large majorities, had gone up to the lords before 
differences of opinion could be finally adjusted. On November 
19, Salisbury and Noiithcote called on the prime minister in 
Downing Street, and at subsequent meetings, Hartington, Gran- 
ville and Sir Chaifes Dilke were taken into council. On the 
27th Gladstone informed the queen that “ the delicate and novel 
communications had been brought to a happy termination. ^ 

The franchise bill was accordingly read a third time in 
the house* of lords on December 5, the day after the redistri- 
bution bijl, the n Irt pro'duct of the rival leaders, had been read 
a second time In the commons. The latter was a bold measure 
extinguishing no less than 160 seats. Thus, all boroughs up 
to a population of 15,000 would be merged in the counties; 
all towns up to 50,000, and the counties of Rutlandshire and 
Herefordshire, would cease to be represented by more than one 
member. London would have thirty-seven additional members, 
but the City would lose two of its four members. Liverpool 
would have six additional members, and Glasgow and Birming- 
ham jjjpur Yorkshire sixteen additional members and Lanca- 
shire fifteen. The net? result was that England would obtain 
six additional seats and Scotland twelve. One-member divi- 
sions would be instituted, except in the City of London, and 
existing towns of between 50,000 and 165,000 inhabitants, 
which would be allowed to return two members. After an 
adjournmept, the house met again on February 19, 1885, when 
. # ^ 

*Morley, Gladstone, iii., 135-38; and bSng, Sir Stafford Nortkeoie, it., 
204-6. 
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CHap. motions to censure the government for their conduct of affairs in 
Egypt^and the Sudan stepped for some tiipe the further pro- 
gress of thb redistribution bill. In commfttee tte opposition 
showed resentnjent at the bai^in to which they had been 
bound by their leaders, and Northcote was placed in a position 
of some embarrassment. The bill became law in June, artd it 
was accompanied by registration bills for the three countries, 
after the lords had struck out a clause providing that the receipt 
of parochial medical relief should not be a disqualification for 
the franchise. 

The credit to be derived from the enlargement of the 
franchise was obscure*! by the unfortunate foreign policy of the 
Gladstone government. Bismarck, post irritable of great men, 
angrily resented the suspicious attitude which Granville assumed 
towards the colonial expansion of Germany. An abundant crop 
of misunderstandings arose over Angra-Pequefia on the west 
coast of Africa, the inquiry of the German chancellor as to 
whether Great Britain considered it under her protection re- 
maining unanswered while Derby, who had joined the ministry 
as colonial secretary, was taking the opinion of the Cape govern- 
ment At last Bismarck cut matters short by hoisting the 
German flag over the disputed port, and annexing the whole of 
the territory between 26* south and the Porfugjhese boundary, 
with the exception of Walfisch Bay which the foresight of 
Bartle Frere had already secured for England. After that the 
scramble for Africa went forward rapidly. A conference at 
Berlin eventually settled all outstanding questions. By a general 
act of the European powers on F'cbrliary 24, 1885, naviga- 
tion was established in the basins of the Congo, the Niger, and 
the Zambesi and its tributary the Shir^ oq the east coast On 
the first river, the Congo Free State, originally known ^as the 
International African Association, founded by the ij^ing of the 
Belgians, secured by a separate series of negotiations the greater 
part of Central Africa, the Portuguese being apportioned an 
enclave on the southern bank, while the French received an 
extension of the Gabun colony. By way of lessening friction in 
the future the powers agreed that effective occupation should be 
the title of annexation, and that spheres ok iufluence ” should 
be recognised as distinct ffom territorial acquisitions. 

. Bismarck's ill-humour was but little mitigated by this im- 
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portant instrument. He vented his wrath in the Reichstag upon CHAP, 
the obscurity and dilatoriness of British diplomacy, and set up 
vexatious claijns fla New Guinea. The southern part -of , that 
island, which the Australians regarded with a jealous eye, had 
actually been annexed by the Queensland government, but in 
1883 the colonial office declared the act to be “null in point of 
law and not to be admitted in point qf policy Confederatioll, 

Derby dfeclared, must precede such an increase of responsibility. 

The protectorate of the southern part and the adjacent islands 
from which the British government shrank had to be hastily 
proclaimed ia August, 1 884, in order to frustrate a scheme for a 
French protectorate; but German warships descended on the 
northern coast, and the German flag was hoisted there. The 
full measure of the chancellor’s pretensions was accepted through 
the influence of Gladst jne, who wished to secure German support 
in Egypt ; and Australian loyalty suffered a serious affront. 

The difficulties Jn the Sudan which contributed more than 
any other cause to the fall of the second Gladstone administra- 
tion, were largely of its own making. A situation of some 
perplexity was admittedly created by the rise of the mahdi, 4 he 
embodirit^nt of a great revival of Moslem fanaticism. From 
February, 1877, to Ain’ust, 1879, the vast territory had been 
vigorously adijunistered by Charles George Gordon, who, as a 
young officer of the Royal Engineers, had shown extraordinary 
powers of leadership at the head of an irregular force which 
enabled the Chinese government to suppress the Tai-ping 
rebellion in 1864. His achievements had given him a world- 
wide reputation and gaiped for him the appointment from 
the khedive of governor-general of the Sudan. The Arabs 
respected and obeyed a ruler whose sublime self-confidence was 
founded on a religifius faith deeper than their own ; and in a 
seriesPof cfering military expeditions Gordon crushed fhe slave- 
dealers. But this nineteenth-century crusader estahjished no 
permanent government, and after his departure disorder and 
confusion prevailed. The khedive’s ministers were intent upon 
the impossible task of restoring his authority, and the British 
cabinet confined itself to a disclaimer of responsibility. ’ In the 
result, General Hicks, an officer in the Egyptian service, was 
despatched int6 'feordofan with the ^iff-raff of an army, some 
12,000 strong, consisting chiefly of Arabi’s disbanded fellaheen. ^ 
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CHAP. The mahdi’s dervishes overwhelmed the whole force in the 
waterless desert on November 5, 1883. Pro^ce after province 
rapidly pa^ed into the mahdi’s possession,pnd . Egyptian rule 
was confined within the walls of the garrison towns. What was 
to be done ? Sir Evelyn Baring recommended the evacuation 
of the Sudan south of Assuan or Wady Haifa. That policy 
carried with it the duty pf extricating the garrisons and the 
civil populations. * Baker Pasha, with a force of Egyptian 
gendarmerie advanced, therefore, from Suakim to the relief of 
Tokar, one of the towns held by khcdivial troops. On February 
II, 1884, the Arabs scattered it like chafir, and afn entreiiched 
camp alone saved it from annihilation. Sinkat, another of the 
besieged towns, fell and its brave garrison was massacred. 
The cabinet then determined to send British troops to Suakim, 
the prime minister alone objecting.^ General Graham fought 
several bloody engagements against the mahdist dervishes and 
local tribesmen under Osman Higna, and reached Tokar to find 
that the besieged had made terms with the besiegers. The ex- 
pedition was turned to no further account 

f Rescue and retire,’' bad been Gladstone’s formula when on 
February 19 he was confronted by a vote of censure which was 
rejected by a narrow margin — 31 1 votes to 292. To carry out 
this policy four members of the cabinet had selected 'General 
Gordon, whose services Sir Evelyn Baring and the Egyptian 
ministers had twice declined. But the memory of Gordon’s 
wonderful exploits in China, his masterful government of the 
Sudan, and his strange and fascinating character, which com- 
bined a taste for reckless adventure with a devotional mysticism, 
had deeply impressed the public imagination. Gladstone, though 
at first much opposed to the mission, yielded reluctantly to the 
pressure put upon him by some of his collea!^es and the outcry 
set up by certain of the London newspapers.^ The* mirfisters 
and the editors apparently thought that since the Egyptians and 
Europeans in the Sudan were beyond human aid — except at 
great expense — the time had come for an invocation of the 
saints. To send Gordon would at any rate be cheaper than 
sending an army, and his “ magnetic personality ” might prove 
equal to difficulties otherwise insurmountaWe. The fateful 
decision was reached on January 18, 1884, and tliat night 

* 1 Morley, Gladstone ^ hi., 149. « Cromer, Modem Egypt t h, 42C. 
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the hero started on his mission. We were proud of ourselves 
yesterday ” said cme minister to another ; “are you sure that we 
did not commit gigantic folly ? ” Gordon’s instructions yrere 
vague and contradwtory. In London his commission vas con- 
fined to advice ; he was to make the removal oC the garrisons his 
immediate and principal care and to report on the best means of 
so doing. When he arrived at Cairo executive dutids were laid 
upon him, for the khedive appointed him governor-general of 
the Sudan. “Whose servant was he?” asked Northcote soon 
after Gordon reached Khartum, and the uncertainty carried 
with it fatal •consequences. 

His mission was probably doomed* to failure in any case. 
Two Europeans who were taken captive by the mahdi, Slatin 
Pasha and Father Ohrwalder, both inclined to the opinion that 
the evacuation of Khartum might have been safely managed 
without him, whercas*his arrival merely tempted the Egyptian 
element to remain.^ Besides no one man could resist a movement 
of fanatical Mohammedanism unless he had effective force behind 
him, and Gordon had none. His own notion of his mission 
differed from that of the government. He aimed at Establish- 
ing a ' e^ctled rule in the Sudan and intended to remain there 
until his task was ac<;omplished. To that end he made the 
startling proposaj that the ex-slaver, Zobeir, whose son he 
had himself caused to tx; put to death, should be sent to help 
him and to succeed him as governor when he left Khartum. 
Gladstone alone of the cabinet was in favour of accepting the 
proposal, and the Arab was undoubtedly the only man capable 
of making head against Jhe mahdi. Zobeir being refused him, 
Gordon fell back upon tlie policy of “ smashing up ” the prophet 
by means of military support, and passionately demanded the 
despatch of Briti^ troops to Wady Haifa or even of two 
squsfiirotfe of cavalry to Berber, For himself, he declared, he 
would never desert tliose who had trusted him and whom Jie 
had involved in a struggle with the dervishes. 

The fall of Berber on May 26 cut off Gordon from civilisa- 
tion ; and, as his cowardly troops ran like hares, he had soon to 
remain on the defensive behind his entrenchments in Khartum. 

He succteeded nevertheless in sending down 2,600 persons in 

• ^ 

^ slatin, Fire and Sword in the SouMn, pp. 280-Si ; and Ohrwalder, 
Years’ Captivity in the Mahdi’s Campf ch. vii. andviii. * 
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CHAP, safety to Assuan. The si^e was at ferst in the nature of a 
loose investment, but thfe dervishes had closed round the town 
long before Gladstone had ceased arguing to l^s o\vn satisfaction 
that Gordori was ** surrounded ” but not “ hemmed in On Sep- 
tember lo, Gordon sent Colonel Stewart, his second in command, 
and two other Europeans down by steamer to convey news to 
Lower Egypt, and if possible to lend a helping hand to any 
force that might be coming up the Nile or across the desert 
But the steamer was treacherously run aground and the 
party was murdered. In October the arrival of the mahdi 
before Omdurman, the fort on the left bank of theiWhite Nile, 
put fresh zeal into the dervishes. They isolated the place from 
Khartum, and on J<inuary 15, 1885, it surrendered after a 
gallant defence by Fanagalla Pasha. 

For months the public at home had clamoured for the relief 
of Gordon. The cabinet argued the pros And cons of an expedi- 
tion all through May and June, and on July 15 Hartington 
brought matters to a head by declining to dc responsible for 
military policy unless a decision was reached. Before parliament 
rose^ pledge was given that, if necessary, an expedition would 
be sent to Khartum and the votes for it wevre taken. Even so, 
much time was wasted in the discussion of rival routes, until 
Lord Wolseley, who was selected to commanjd ^he relieving 
force, got his way, and it was resolved to proceed up the Nile,^ 
But it was not till September i that the preparations were com- 
pleted and Wolseley was able to leave England to direct the 
march from Egypt. The expedition, instead of being the small 
and handy column recommended by those on the spot, notably 
by Major (afterwards Viscount) Kitchener, gradually grew into 
an unwieldy body of 10,000 men, the pick of the British army. 
Want of conveyance and transport animals rehdered its progress 
slow. On* December 30 Herbert Stewart was despatched Vith 
a camel corps across the Bayuda desert frorn Korti to Metemmeh. 
The column had to fight two severe engagements at Abu Klea 
on January 17 and Abu Kru or Gubat on the 19th before it 
reached the Nile, with its general mortally wounded. On the 
2 1 St four steamers sent down by Gordon to meet the expedition 

1 Th« alternative route, from Suakim to Berber, had mi^y^advocatcs. But 
see Wmgatc, Makdiism and the Efstern Sudan ^ p. 118, tpomote, where the 
^tigers of the operation are taken into account. 
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arrivcxi, and were received with delight as bringing tidings of 
him. But a^day of three days occurred at Gubat, spent partly 
in removing t^ Egyptian troops and replacing t!bbhi with 
Sudanese, as Gordon wished, and partly in making* reconnais- 
sances. At length on the 24th Sir Charl^ Wilson, who had 
succeeded to the command, started with two steamers on his 
perilous quest. The voyage took four days, and when Wilson 
sighted his goal he* discovered that the Egyptian flag had 
disappeared from government house. Khartum had fallen to 
an assault made at dawn two days before on January 26 ; 
Gordon h&d been killed, and the famine-stricken population had 
been delivered over to massacre and pillage.^ 

Anger and consternation filled England when the news of 
the fall of Khartum was received on February 5. The queen 
openly expressed hej feelings of pain. The opposition promptly 
moved votes of censure in both houses ; that in the lords was 
carried by 181 votes to eighty-one, while in the commons tha 
government escaped defeat by an attenuated majority of fourteen. 
The cabinet discussed the propriety of resignation,, but ^Glad- 
stone dissuaded his colleagues. In spite of radical murmuring, 
they t^ok up the* policy of “smashing the mahdi “ earnestly 
pressed upor them by Lord Wolseley. A mixed British and 
Indian forct, ^ith a f nitingent patriotically despatched by New 
South Wales, advanced from Suakim, and preparations were 
made for laying down a line from that port to Berber. Much 
ineffectual slaughter ensued, including a heavy toll levied by 
the Arabs when they surprised General McNeill’s zariba on 
March 22. Then, as* the situation on the Afghan frontier 
became menacing, the government began to waver ; and in 
April, despite th^ queen’s displeasure, they decided to withdraw 

• • • * 

^ It was undoubtadl)t the delay at Gubat that brought about the fall of 

Khartum. Father Ohrwalder asserts that if twenty red-coats had arrived the 
place would have been saved, and that the mahdi, who had determiilbd on 
retirem^t into Kordofan, only decided on attacking when he heard that the 
steamers were delaying their advance {Ten Yean* CapHviiy^ pp, 

But Sir Charles Wilson in his narrative, From Khorti to Khartoum^ points out 
that his first duty was to see that his small force, with its wounded, was secure 
from immediate attack, while there was nothing to show that a delay of a couple 
of days would mafe much difference. In^any case Khartum could have been 
relieved in good time if the expeditionary force had started from England, m 
Lord Wolseley urged, a few weeks earlier than it did. 
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altogether from tne Sudan,, and that country was left for some 
years longer to the anarchy and fanatical o^iiission which 
British intervention had merely aggravate. ^ 

Simultaneously with their embroilment in Africa, the Glad- 
stone government found itself on the brink of war with Russia. 
The advaiice of that power in Central Asia had proceeded 
latterly with increasing momentum. The foreign office appreci- 
ated the significance of this approach towards Afghanistan, 
but Granville wrote to the queen that “ it was doubtful whether 
any understanding with Russia would be really efficacious, and 
it seemed certain that the Russians did not desire to <ibme to^an 
understanding An advance of the Russian forces to within 
touch of the ill-defined Afghan frontier raised the question, 
however, in a more serious shape. In deference to English 
representations, the Russian government agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a joint commission to demarcate the boundary north of 
Jierdt Greneral Sir Peter Lumsden, the chief. British commis- 
sioner, promptly started for the debatable ground, and reached it 
on November 19, 1884. HL Russian colleague, General Zelenoi, 
failed ‘^to appear, illness being the reason given for his absence. 
While Lumsden was thus reduced to idleness* bodies of Russian 
troops, under the command of Colonel Alikhanov, a Russianised 
Mussulman, were pushed rapidly south of Sarakhs. •* The amfris 
levies made corresponding advances northwards, and, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1885, the British government learnt that two hostile 
forces were looking into the whites of one another’s eyes in the 
valley of Penjdeh, regarded as undisputably Afghan territory. 

To the remonstrance of the British foreign office the Russian 
government turned a deaf ear, contenting itself with the assur- 
ance that its officers had been ordered to avojd conflict with the 
Afghans. So grave was the crisis that on March 4 ^ the queen 
idegraphed to the tsar, deploring misunderstandings between the 
two ewntries, and appealing to his pacific sentiments. Then it 
^app^ed that the Russian government desired a preliminary dis- 
cussion as to the principles which were to govern the delimita- 
tion: were they to be based on race or on geography? The 
Russian troops would not advance or attack, provided the 
Afghans remained quiet, “imless in the event tof some extra- 

* Fitzmauricc, GranvilU, U., 420. p. 423. 
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Ordinary accident, such as a disturbance at Penjdeh**. The 
cabinet accepted this dilatoiy arrangement, but before any con- 
clusions were rjbched the dreaded event happened * ^ general 
Komarov, on March 20, attacked the Afghans and routed 
them. He contented himself with proclaiifiing the annexation 
of Penjdeh, while the British mission, placed in a position at 
once precarious and humiliating, retired in the direction of 
Herdt. • 

Lord Ripon, who had rendered himself unpopular with the 
English in India by what they considered undue deference to 
nalive suSccptibilitics, had been succeeded in 1884 by Lord 
Dufferin. One of the new viceroy’s -first proceedings was to 
invite Abdur Rahmdn to m^t him in India, and a durbar was 
arranged at Rdwal Pindi. The amir crossed the border on the 
very day that his tr^ps were routed at Penjdeh, and next day 
he met the viceroy. With Oriental impassiveness he treated the 
incident with which all Europe was ringing as a frontier scuffle 
of no importance, and his main preoccupation seemed to be the 
exclusion of British troops and officers from his country at all 
hazards, even at the risk of losing Herat. All he requited was 
arms and money, dnd he was not disposed to insist upon Penjdeh 
as an^ integr'l part of Afghanistan, He returned home, after 
earnest profei^sions of loyalty to the alliance, with breechloaders, 
heavy guns for Herat, and ten lakh of rupees. “All the lies 
which were repeated to the Indian government were washed out, 
and the friendship of the two nations was publicly announced 
to the world,'* he afterwards recorded in his autobiography.^ 
Dufferin, though alivo to the difficulty of defending “the in- 
violability of a frontier nearly a thousand miles from our own 
borders,” considered that “ the betting was in our favour so far 
as the amir and even his people were concerned 

ThI Indian government prepared for the despatch of 25,000 
men*to Quetta, in order, if necessary, to throw a garrison* into*" 
Herit before the Russians could get there. Arrangements were 
made for the mobilisation of a second army corps, so that, on 
the declaration of war, 50,000 troops would cross the border. 
The railway works, which had been suspended, were resumed, 
and it Vas calculated that the line would reach Quetta in four 

^Autobiography of Ahdir Rahman^iu^ 129. 

*Sir A, Lyall, Lifi of Lord Dufferin, li., Sg-tox. * 
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inontKs’ time. At home tl^e government showed due perceptioM 
of the seriousness of the crisis. On April 21 th^j announcement 
was made thajj: a vote of credit for ;^‘u,ooo,ooy» would be asked 
for, ;^4,ooo,ooo would be required for the dudan, and the 
remainder devoted to “special preparaflbns,” ^£'4, 000, 000 for 
the army and 2, 500,000 for the navy. -•In moving the vote 
Gladstone used lofty and spirited language. Such was the 
impression produced by the premier's speech that all hostile 
amendments were withdrawn, and, a few days later, he thanked 
the opposition for their patriotic and forbearing action. Port 
Hamilton, an island in the Pacific, which threatened Vladivostok, 
was occupied. 

The government decided, neverthHess, on pushing con- 
ciliation to its utmost iimis. Lumsden, s^^rely mortified at the 
failure of his mission, was recalled. A suggestion was thrown 
out that the responsibility for the i ■'njden collision should be 
referred to a neutral aibitrator such as the Kipg of Denmark. 
The proposal never ripened, bat a provisional arrangement tliat 
the place should be neutralised, pending the assignment of its 
ownership, materially advanced a pacific solution. Speaking at 
the Royal Academy dinner on May 2 in the presence ^of the 
Russian ambassador, Granville expressed his belief that the 
peace of Europe would not be disturbed. The opposition con- 
sidered that a surrender had been made to R ssia, and Salisbury 
was provoked at Hackney to the satire that, “ ttie government go 
into every danger with a light heart, and then they make up by 
escaping from it with a light foot”. Debates in both houses 
failed to throw fresh light on the relations with Russia, though a 
vote of j£‘5,ooo,ooo for the new line of fron^’ r defence was an 
earnest of the government's intention to abide by its responsi- 
bilities, and a hostile motion was lost by only o votes. Little 
progiess, however, had been made with th^ negotiation^ wlien 
the Gladstone government came to an enJ. It may be added 
here that Salisbury took them where Granville had left them, 
and Colonel West Ridgeway was appointed to take charge of 
the boundary commission. The claim of Russia to Penjdeh 
was conceded, but fresh difficulties arose on the spot, and the 
commissioner had to be deputed to St Peter^urg hfefore a 
protocol was signed in July, * 38 /, delimiting the wl^le frontier 
bAtwetm the Harf-Rud ai\d the Oxus. 
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The fell of the Gladstone government came, when it did 
come, unexpectedly. Discredited by its lack of success in 
dealing with Iipland, by the disasters of the Sudmi^ ^by the 
feeling that the national honour had not been well maintained, 
and by the knowledge of ’‘■s domestic discords, it lingered on, 
until the cabinet was ncafly torn to pieces over the questions 
of the renewal or non-rtnewal of the crimes act and of the 
establishment of representative local government in Ireland* 
Lord opencer prevailed, and the act was prolonged in a modified 
form, in jpite of the opposition of Sir Charles D^^ke and Mr. 
Chamberkiin who were with difficulty dissuaded from resigning. 
At last the opposition found their long^-sought opportunity. An 
adroitly contrived amendment to Childers’s budget was moved 
by Sir Michael Hicks Beach. The perplexed chancellor of the 
exchequer proposed to ma^ both ends meet by increasing the 
spiat duty and the ^Dcer tax, by equali'^ing the death duties on 
relil and personal property, and by raising the income tax from 
5d. to 8d. Sir Michael Hic’is Beach condemned the increase of 
the beer and spirit duties ir the absence of any corresponding 
increase of the wine duties, and deprecated the incfease»of the 
tax jrv real pr'^perty wh*’^ no relief was given to the rates. He 
carried his amendmont, amid wild demonstrations of delight from 
Churchill and from the Irish mei -bers who voted with the 
opposition, uy a n Drity of I2 — 264 votes sigainst 252; and, 
on June Gladstone announced the resignation of the govern- 
ment He was offered ana declined an earldom. 

Gladstone’s second administration presented a conspicuous 
and unfavourable contrast to the first. Ireland, which during 
his former period of office had offered him a field for bold and 
comprehensive refv^rms, was during his second term a scene of 
confusion and disorder, aggravated by vacillation, uncertainty, 
arfd dWd^d counsels in the cabinet. At home* and abroad 
Gladstone was called upon to face problems with which he wa^ 
far les® fitted to deal than with those of his earlier premiership. 
His strength did not lie in the control of foreign politics or the 
direction of military affairs, but rather in financial management 
and in the construction and exposition of those measures of 
domestic legisjjation with which he had set the crown and seal 
upon the era of economic middle-class liboradism. Between 
1869 and 1873 he had the advantage of being thorougUy^to 
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CHAP, sympathy with the party vjhich on the whole represented the 
dominant force in politics at the time. The situation was very 
different 4 dojren years later. Liberalism was abandoning its 
mid-century ideals and wa^ feeling the new influences which 
had been brought iftto active politics by the enlargement of the 
franchise, Gladstone, conservative in intellect, in temperament 
opportunist, was endeavouring, with incomplete success, to 
adapt himself to the change : conscious of the radical move- 
ment and yet regarding it with a distrust which was fully 
returned by the radicals themselves. The constituencies, 
however, were still liberal ; and the conservatives, a£^ the ndxt 
general election showed, had gained little from the failures 
which had discredited the outgoing ministry. The country 
might have remained for some years longer under the rule of 
liberal cabinets, coloured by a steadily increasing infusion of the 
radical clement, but for that startling c^iange in his Irish 
policy by which Gladstone himself broke up his party and 
enabled its rivals to carry over the majority of the electorate. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

HOME RULE AND THE LIBERAL SPLIT. 

TAe incdlning government were in a minority of nearly lOO, ' 
and a dissolution could not be advised •‘before November, when 
the franchise and redistribution bills would come into opera* 
tion. But so grave was the outlook abroad that the con- 
servative leaders decided on taking office.^ A prolonged hitch 
ensued, because Gladstone declined to give specific pledges of 
support in the conduct of public business, while he was most 
unwilling to return if Lord Salisbury, who was summoned to 
Winds^or, failed to form a ministry. The queen intervened, 
and on June 23 brought the interr^num to an end by ifecom- 
menoing the new premier to close with his rival’s offer to pro- 
vide facilities supply, together with an assurance that there 
was no ideacn the part of the opposition of withholding ways 
and means. Lord Randolph Churchill’s flat refusal to join the 
government if Northcotc continued to lead the commons, pro- 
duced a second crisis. He was adamant ; and a division on a 
point of detail having shown that many of the party felt with 
him the need of a •stronger leader, Northcote generously 
eonsented to accept a peerage as Earl of Iddesleigh with the 
presidency of the council. Sir Michael Hicks Beach became 
leader of the house and chancellor of the exchequer, and 
Churchfll took the Jndia office. 

The new ministers met parliament on July 6. Though? no 
actual bargain existed, intimations had been made to the Irish 
members that they were prepared to dispense with coercion, 
Cklurchill had even told Parnell that if he joined t|;ie govern- 
ment he would not consent to renew the crimes act, and the 
answer had be#n ; “ In that case you will have the Irish vote at 

1 Lang, Sir Stafford NoriheoUt ii., aixt • 
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CHAP- the elections Accordingly the new viceroy, Ixird Carnarvon, 

after rejecting in the house of lords the idea of re-enacting the 
statute as. a whole, or even with the omission of sufh portions 
of it as the powers for changing venue at the discretion of the 
executive and for dealing summarily with charges of intimida- 
tion, pronounced in the name of his colleagues against all ex- 
ceptional l^islation* Shortly after this remarkable declaration 
Parnell on July 17 took advantage of his understanding with 
the ministry to demand an inquiry into the executions for the 
Maamstrasna and other murders. The demand was in form re- 
4 fused- though the government promised that the lord-Jieutenant 
would carefully consider any memorials presented to him on the 
matter : he did so, with the result that the executions were found 
to be just- Pameirs motion gave Hicks Beach and Churchill an 
opportunity of aspersing Lord Spencer’s policy. These attacks 
on a much-enduring statesman were indigtiantly repudiated by 
many conservatives, and denounced by Bright, at a banquet 
held in Lord Spencer's honour, as acts of c 5 isloyalty to the 
crown and direct hostility to Great Britain The ministerialist 
press < was' irritated ; the public perplexed. Subsequent dis- 
closures further revealed that Carnarvon, with the knowledge 
and approval of Lord Salisbury, sought a private interview with 
Parnell, and that it was held in June in an erppty hoftse in 
Grosvenor Square. The viceroy made it clear that he spoke 
only for himself ; but in the course of a aesuitory conversation 
he displayed leanings towards home rule in a limited form 
which the Irish leader was careful, when the opportunity arose, 
to turn to his own advantage. Interviews with Parnell were 
always risky expedients.* ^ 

Apart from their ungenerous treatment of Lord Spencer, 
the ‘^government of caretakers" acquitted tiiemselves credit- 
ably- Bradlaugh once more presented himself to take the cteih ; 
the deader of the house appealed to the resolutions previously 
passed, and the matter was settled without a division. Hicks 
Beach carried a budget practically identical with his prede- 
cessor's, save for changes in those matters on which Gladstone's 
government had been defeated. The prime minister was 

« 

* Winston Churchill, Lijt of Lord Randolph ChurchilU 305 * 

■Carnarvon gave two cxplanati<in8 of this incident in parliament, the first 
cSfi June xo, 1886, the second on May 3, x8S8, 
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responsible for a bill ,for the housmg of the working classes, 
which empowered the local government board to pull down 
dwellings unfit for human habitation, and rendesed Dafndlords 
liable for letting unsound or insanitary tenements. The wprst 
urban slums were gradually reconstructed undeif this useful 
measure, which strong individualists like Lord Bramwell de- 
nounced as an advance towards state socialism. The Ashbourne 
act, so called after its author, the Irish lord chancellor, was a 
courageous experiment by which ;^5,ooo,ooo were set aside for 
advances to Irish tenants for the purchase of their holdings, the 
loans carryTng a 4 per cent, interest, and forty-nine years being 
allowed for repayment. Among the legacies of the late govern- 
ment, abandoned for want of time, was a criminal law amend- 
ment bill, intended for the protection of young girls. The 
editor of a London f^vening paper found in it a topic for a 
series of highly sensational articles, and for an adventure in 
the manufacture of evidence which ultimately consigned him 
to Holloway jail. But he had at any rate awakened public 
interest in the subject. The bill was hastily re-introduced, and 
the “ i'lge of consent raised from fifteen to sixteen. The in- 
stitution* of a secretaryship for Scotland was a useful measure 
of admjnistrat: e reform, and a bill for Australian federation 
led the way great things to come. Churchiirs unexpected 
capacity in office had Won universal praise. He lent liveliness 
to the debate on the Indian budget by an animated attack on 
Lord Ripon’s administration. The most unpopular of that 
viceroy’s measures with his fellow-countrymen in India had 
been an act passed in the previous year, and generally called 
thfe “ Ilbcrt bill,” after the legal member of the coundl. This 
act, which created p prodigious stir, gave native district magis- 
trates and session judges powers to try Europeans .who were 
brought Before them, though those placed on their trial could 
claim a jury, half of whose members at least were to be whites. 
Even before the resignation of his ministry, Gladstone had 
contemplated an extension of local government to Ireland with 
an elective central board, a scheme for which Mr. Chamberlain 


stood sponsor.^ The ex-premier's natural bent towards the 
encouragement <if popular aspirations, and his keen delight in 
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the parliamentary game, together with the feeling that if he 
failed to play a master card he would lose that game, now 
began to* propel him a long way further tow^ds the ictea of a 
separate legislature and executive for Ireland. Some weeks 
before parliaqient rose, he was vaguely sounding Granville and 
Derby on the possibilities of a “larger plan” — Ireland to be 
treated like Canada. He received considerable encouragement 
from Granville, but Derby expressed “ unalterable ” disapproval.^ 
His next pre-occupation was to prevent an open rupture between 
Lord Hartington and the whigs, on the one hand, and Mr. 
Chamberlain and the radicals, on the other. Parhell played 
upon the hopes and fears of both English parties impartially by 
announcing at Dublin on August 24, that in the new parlia- 
ment the Irish party would have “a programme and a platform 
with only one plank, and that one plank, national independence 
Churchill left this audacious challenge alone, but Lord Harting- 
ton and Mr. Chamberlain united in condemning it Otherwise 
they were wide, as the poles asunder, and the whig chief made 
no attempt to conceal his dislike for his radical colleague's 
“unauthorised programme,” which included the compulsory 
expropriation of landlords for the purpose of creating' peasant 
holdings — ridiculed under the title of “ three acres and a cow ** 
— ^free education, a progressive income tax, and mifch besides. 

These cross-currents, combined with atpassing gust of alarm 
as to the stability of the Church of England, rendered Glad- 
stone’s course one of supreme difficulty as the general election, 
which had been fixed by an understanding bet\veen the two 
English parties, drew near. His address of September 17 was 
prolix and* enigmatic. On some matters he appeared in agree- 
ment with Lord Hartington, on others with Mr. Chamberlain. 
As to Irejand he wrote with Delphic obscurity. The con- 
stituencies had many things to distract them from Sie frish 
question, such as the miscarriziges in foreign policy of the last 
Gladstone government, and numerous personalities. Mr. Cham- 
berlain compared Lord Hartington to Rip van Winkle ; Churchill 
likened him to a political boa-constrictor, condemned to swallow 
instalment after instalment of the radical programme. While 
one member of the late government, Childersjk pjonounced for 

^ Fitzmaurice, Granville^ it., 460, 
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some form of home rule, another, Sir William Harcouit, con- CHAP, 
demned the tories to “ stew in their Pamellite juice ^til they 
stank in the ncstrils of the people”. Gladstone's elebtoral 
campaign in Midlothian was clearly governed by his desire to 
keep his followers together. He taised the question of Scottish 
disestablishment, and then adroitly advised that it should be 
postponed for a while. He declared that “whatever demands 
may be made on the ^ part of Ireland, if they are to be enter- 
tained, they must be subject to the condition that the unity of 
the empire shall be preserved,” but he declined to intervene 
when the ^responsible government was silent The counter- 
stroke to this was a manifesto, issued by the leaders of the Irish 
nationalists, calling, with many objurgations, on their fellow- 
countrymen to vote against the liberal party. 

When the genersj election came to an end in December, it 
was seen that the Irish vote was too scattered to affect more 
than a few constituencies ; but fortune favoured Parnell to an 
extraordinary degree. The liberals renewed *their majority, 
though a pronounced reaction against them ran through the 
urban electorate. Two ex-cabinet ministers, Childers and Shaw- 
LefevreJ lost their seats ; Bright only saved his from Churchill 
in Binjiinghaui by some 700 votes. London, which before 
the redistritfbtton act, had returned fourteen liberals and 
eight conservatives, now sent up thirty-seven conservatives and 
twenty-five liberals. Borough representation in England gave a 
majority for the government; they held 1 18 scats against na 
But the newly enfranchised agricultural labourers declined to 
follow this lead, and Scotland remained steadily liberal. In 
Ireland Parnell's nominees wiped the liberal party out of 
existence, and p^etrated the Ulster preserve. The total 
strength of parties showed that the liberals mustered ,3 3 5 votes, 
the conservatives 249, the nationalists 86. Thus the libereds 
alone exactly equalled the conservatives plus the Irish. The 
home rulers, therefore, held the balance, a result whicli Glad- 
stone had vehemently deprecated in more than one election 

Gladstone’s first idea was that the Irish question could be 
settled by the^coteperation of the Emglish parties. Meeting Mr, 

Balfour at Eaton Hall, he broached the matter first in con-^ 
versation, and then in^a letter, de|>loring it as “ a public calamj^ 

* ^ "f 
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CHAP, if this great question should fall into the lines of party conflict 
The former member of the “fourth party/' now president of 
the local government board, expressed scepticism, bftt promised 
on Decem 1 :)er 20 to communicate with his imcle, the prime 
minister. Three days later Gladstone wrote again, pressing for 
an answer. Lord Salisbury blandly replied that a communica- 
tion of the views of the government would at that stage be at 
variance with usage. As parliament would meet for business 
before the usual time, it was better to “ avoid a departure from 
ordinary practice which might be misunderstood Gladstone's 
offer of co-operation was presumably sincere ; but it is'difficult to 
see how he could have cfxpected the conservatives to accept an 
alliance in which they would bear all the responsibility, while 
the opposition, with their majority, would keep the guidance. 
Besides, the whole issue had been prejudiced by a startling 
announcement, which had appeared on December 17, simub 
* taneously in the Standard and the Leeds Mercury, Glad- 
stone, an astonished public learnt, was prepared to deal with 
the home rule question, subject to the maintenance of the unity 
of the empire, the authority of the crown, and the supremacy 
of the imperial parliament, but coupled with' the creatioli of an 
Irish parliament, to be entrusted with the entire managenjent of 
all legislative and administrative affairs, securities iDeing taken 
for the representation of minorities and an equitable partition of 
all imperial charges. Gladstone's son, Herbert, was responsible 
for this untimely revelation, which his father could only explain 
as not an accurate rendering of his views, but a speculation on 
them, published without his knowledge br authority.^ 

Lord Hartington had long since recoiled from the policy of 
adventure to which his chief appeared to t\c committing the 
liberal party. “ I think," he had written to Granville so far Ijack 
as August 7, “ Mr. G's state of mind is lextremely alarming. 
He *seeins to consider the central board plan the minimum 
which might have sufficed; but as that plan appears to have 
collapsed, a separate legislature in some form or another will 
have to be considered.” ® On the other hand Gladstone found 
that he could rely upon Lord Spencer, who was driven ovef'to 
home rule by his treatment ii^ the Maamstrasnsi dpbatc, and Ott 

, » Motley, Gladstone, iiU, 865. a Fitsmatince, Granville, ii„ 462* 
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Granville who was docile. He c^municated his views on CHAP. 
December 17 to Lord Hartington in a wordy letter, containing 
the phrase^ “a statutory basis seems to me better^andlsaf A than 
a revival of Grallan's parliament Upon that, and the informa- 
tion in the Standard^ Lord Hartington actfed. Though Gran- 
ville and others anxiously tried to keep him silent,*^ he wrote to 
the chairman of his committee in Lancashire, stating that “ no 
proposals of liberal policy on the Irish demand had been com- 
municated to him ; and that for his own part he stood to what 
he had said at the election As the year closed Gladstone was 
urftlerstoc^l to be intent upon “a plan of duly guarded home 
rule ; while the liberal party hardly knew which way to look, 
though, in the ingenuous phrase of Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, 
the ex-Irish secretary, many of them were “finding salva- 
tion”. 

Before the general election the difficulties of the government 
vied in acuteness with those of the opposition, in spite of Salis- . 
bury's able handling of foreign affairs, Churchill pressed upon 
his chief the necessity of a coalition with the whigs^ offering to 
resign if places could be found in the government for*Lords 
Hartingtcm and Rbsebery, and for Goschen.^ Salisbury regarded 
such projects as premature ; but his lieutenant, nothing daunted, 
drew up long and bold memorandum on domestic reform. 

To some of the items the elder statesman demurred, but Lord 
Randolph stuck to his text : “ Our task should be to keep 
the boroughs as well as to win the counties; this can only 
be done by an active progressive — I risk the word, a democratic 
— policy, a casting off and a burning of those old, wom-out 
aristocratic and class garments from which the Derby-f)izzy lot, 
with their followjng of county families, could never, or never 
cared to, extricate themselves”. Ireland soon travers^ these 
speculsftions. In tlje middle of October Churchill* had visited » 
Dublin, and found Carnarvon seriously alarmed at the growing 
power of the land league. Boycotting was rife ; outrages not 
uncommon. A barbarous murder in November by a gang of 
moonlighters threw discredit on the overworked constabulaiy. 

The viceroy felt himself debarred both by his conviction and 
hy his public cfcclarations from asking for special 1^’slation ; he 

% 

^ Lord Randolph Churchill, ti«, 8. ^ 
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CHAP, perceived that none of his colleagues now shared his views as to 
home rule, although they might, for tactical purposes, have toyed 
with^theMdea. Either he or the government with him must 
resign. SaHst)ury faced with equanimity th 4 cotisequences of 
the viceroy’s retirement ; the step would nominally be taken on 
the ground of health or some private reason. On December 17 
the prime minister privately asked William Henry Smith, the 
secretary for war, to assume the direction gf Irish affairs as Irish 
secretary with cabinet rank, and he agreed to accept the un- 
desirable office; but Carnarvon’s resignation was not made 
public until the middle of the following month.^ ®n JaniTary 
16 Lord Salisbury produced at a cabinet meeting a paragraph 
for the queen’s speech announcing the immediate introduction 
of a coercion bill prepared by Lord Ashbourne; and his 
colleagues, though taken by surprise, consented. The conser- 
vative party had once more fallen back upon the old watchword, 
the maintenance of law and order, ^ 

Parliament met formally on January 12, 1886, for the 
swearing-in of members and the election of the speaker. Peel 
was again* placed in the chair, and at once disposed of the 
Bradlaugh difficulty, by declaring that he would not permit any 
objection to a lawfully chosen member taking the oath. The 
member for Northampton was thus at length able* to take his 
seat, and the six years’ controversy ceased to trouble parliament. 
Bradlaugh held the seat till his death in 1891, and his speeches, 
unexpectedly moderate in tone, were listened to with attention 
and even with respect by all parties in the house. The an- 
nouncement of Smith’s appointment to ..the Irish secretaryship 
whetted public curiosity. On January 21 the queen’s speech 
contained a challenge to Gladstone and the home rulers, and 
a somewhat hypothetical expression of policy. “ I have seen 
with deep sbrrow the renewal since I last ajldressed yoi! of ^the 
attempt to excite the people of Ireland to hostility against the 
legislative union between that country and Great Britain. I am 
resolutely opposed to any disturbance of that fundamental law, 
and in resisting it I am convinced that I shall be heartily sup- 

* Sir Herbert Maxwell, Life and Times of W* H, Smithy ii., 163- Mr, Win- 
$ton CburchiU appears to regard the appointment as having been arranged in 
the following January (Lord Randolph Churchtll, ii*, 40). it is possible that 
SInith’s acceptance in the first instance was only conditional. 
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ported by tny parliament and my people. . • . my mfor- CHAlPp 
mation leads me to apprehend, the* existing provisions of the * 
law should .prove to be inadequate to cope with^these Jawing 
evils, I look witfi confidence to your willingness* to‘*.invest '^my 
government with all necessary powers.” , -Unreal debates oil 
the address, and Churchill's clever but unsuccessful attempt to 
divert the attention of the house to the reform of procedure 
prolonged the crisis^ At last, on January 26, Hicks Beach 
brought matters to a head by giving notice that the Irish secre- 
tary would ask leave to introduce a bill dealing with the national 
leafgue, iiftimidation, and the protection of life, property, and 
public order in Ireland. It would bq followed by a land *bi\ly 
extending the Ashbourne act. 

The secret was out at last. Gladstone called on Harcourt 
and told him the t he had determined on taking any and every 
legitimate opportunity to remove the existing government from 
office. The natural reply was : “ What 1 Are you prepared to 
go forward without either Hartington or Chamberlain ? ” Glad- 
stone replied, “ Yes He had not to wait long for his oppor- 
tunity. An amendment stood on the notice paper in th# name 
ot Mr« Jesse Collings, one of Mr. Chamberlain's Birmingham 
colleagues, regretting the omission from the queen's speech of 
measures feii.thc benefit of agricultural labourers. Gladstone 
announced his conversion to this item in the “ unauthorised pro- 
gramme,” and it was discussed with due solemnity, though 
members were fully aware that a much larger issue loomed 
behind, “ If the result of this division,” said the leader of the 
house, “ should be uijfavourable to her majesty's government, 
we shall accept that decision without regret. We assumed^office 
reluctantly, and we shall leave it willingly, as soon as we are 
Assured that we So not possess the support of the house. But 
th% suftcess of this potion will have another and a* graver issue 
than the defeat of her majesty's government. It will also^be^a 
defeat of the policy which they have announced they believe it 
to be their duty to pursue with reference to Ireland.” The 
government were beaten by 79 votes. But sixteen liberals, 
including Lord Hartington, Goschen and Sir Henry Jamei^ 
voted ‘ for thf m, while the absentees included Bright and 

% 
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Villiers, his old associate in the anti-com-law agitatloa Next 
day, January 28, the Salistiury ministry resigned. 

Gladstone kissed hands-on February i, and thus became for 
the third time prime minister, the queen exp(}essing her hope 
that no “separatist” would be admitted to the cabinet 
Separation, however, Gladstone always maintained was not in 
the least likely to ensue from his plan. To each of those whom 
he invited to join his cabinet he submitted a memorandum 
stating that his object was to determine whether it was or was 
not practicable to establish by statute a legislative body to sit in 
Dublin, to deal with Irish as distinguished from imperial affairs, 
Cdhfronted by this test Hartington, Derby, Northbrook, Go- 
schen and Bright all ileclined office. Mr. Trevelyan agreed to 
join, in the hope, as he innocently observed afterwards, that 
“ they would knock the measure about in the cabinet, as cabinets 
do”. Mr. Chamberlain, whose position was one of peculiar 
difficulty, joined with much misgiving, and without pledging 
himself further than to a policy of inquiry. The official an- 
nouncements showed that Hai court ahd Childers had changed 
places^ Harcourt becoming chancellor of the exchequer, Childers 
home secretary. Mr. Campbell-Bannerman •filled Lord Hart- 
ington’s place as secretary for war. Granville surrendered the 
seals of foreign affairs to Lord Rosebery, and M^ent to the 
colonial office. Lord Herschell accepted the chancellorship 
which was declined by Sir Henry James, who had no sympathy 
with Gladstone’s Irish policy. Of the new members of the 
cabinet the most important was Mr. John Morley, a distin- 
guished man of letters, of advanced liberal views, whp had 
“ spoken strongly in favour of a colonial type of government 
for Ireland ” ; ^ though we have it on his own authority that 
the stoty of his being concerned in the conversion of Gladstonb 
to home rute was “ pure moonshine”. He^ became Irish sefcre- 
tarj^ with responsibility second only to the prime minister's for 
the preparation of the plan. 

A riot in London, which was much talked of at the time, 
though it was not really serious, marked the early days of the 
'ministry. On February 8, after a meeting of the unemployed 
in Trafalgar Square, at which speeches were de\tvered^y 

^Morle/, Gladstone^ iii., 296 and note. 
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leaders of the Social Democratic Federation, including Messrs. 
John Bums, Hyndman, and Champion, the rough element un- 
expectedly found the West-End at their mercy, and^ac^m* 
plished some loot^g and damage until broken up l>y the ^lice 
superintendent The resignation of the chief •commissioner and 
various recommendations for the preservation of order made by 
a parliamentary committee, with the home secretary as its chair- 
man, appeased public alarm. The country remained expectant, 
while the chancellor of the exchequer introduced a commonplace 
budget, and Trevelyan, the secretary for Scotland, a crofter^S 
bill, •enforci^ig, though with limitations, the principles of fair 
rents and fixity of tenure. But Randolph Churchill’s keen eye 
had perceived the point at which Gladstone’s lines could be 
most readily pierced. He repaired to Ulster and there pro- 
claimed to the loyalists that, if they were handed over to a 
foreign and an alien* assembly in Dublin, *‘in that dark hour 
there would iiot^bc wanting to them those of position and 
influence in England who would be willing to cast in their lot 
with them, and who, whatever the result, would share their 
fortunes and their fate”. With even less ambiguity* he wrote 
later oa.to a member of parliament, “Ulster will fight; Ulster 
will be right At Manchester on March 3 he gave currency 
to the 'poliUgai. terms, Unionists and Separatists, and made 
open overtures to Lord Hartington, Goschen and Sir Henry 
James. Lord Salisbury, then in the Riviera, seemed to entertain 
no hope of a successful result.^ 

Towards the end of March, however, rumours of ministerial 
dissensions hardened ioto fact. Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. 
Trevelyan had wished to resign on the 13th; dissuaded with 
difficulty, they persisted in their resolution on the 26th. Their 
subsequent explana^tions revealed that the former chief secretary 
objeSted^o the withc^wal of the machinery of law*and order 
from^ direct British authority, chiefly because it necessitated the 
buying out of the Irish landlords. Mr. Chamberlain also resisted 
the surrender of the appointment of judges and magistrates. 
But his criticism practically embraced the whole bill which, in 
a letter Witten to the prime minister on the 15th, he'character- 
, as ^ntainpunt to a proposal for separation*’. He con- 
* ' % 
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tinued : I think it is even worse, because it would set up an 
unstable and temporary form of government which would be a 
soiSlfce of perpetual irritation and agitation until the full demands 
of tne nationalist party were conceded . , .jThe policy which 
you recommend- to parliament and the country practically 
amounts to a proposal that Great Britain should burden itself 
with an enormous addition to the national debt and, probably, 
also to an immediate increase of taxatiop, not in order to secure 
the closer and more efTective union of the three kingdoms, but, 
on the contrary, to purchase the repeal of the union and the 
practical separation of Ireland from England and Scotland.” 
The nature of this formidable iiulictmcnt had been guessed, 
rather than become known, when, after two ominous postpone- 
ments, Gladstone, on April 8, moved for leave to bring in his 
Irish government bill. A land purchase bill was to follow. 

The home rule measure as disclosed in the prime minister’s 
speech bore evident signs of compromise. ^ It seems to have 
been a good deal altered by the cabinet ; and Parnell, to whom 
it was submitted in outline, criticised its financial provisions 
tenaciously, but without effect on Gladstone.^ A comparatively 
brief exordium set forth that coercion h»d become impossible 
after the refusal of the late government to renew the crimes 
act, and that it only remained to try the alternative *of strip- 
ping law in Ireland of its “ foreign ” garb and investing it with 
a domestic character. Gladstone next passed under review 
some by no means felicitous historical parallels of divided 
legislatures, such as those of Austria and Hungary, and Sweden 
and Norway. Then the orator came* to grips with hi^ subject 
The government intended to propose the establishment of a 
legislative body to sit in Dublin, to make laws for Ireland, and 
to control Irish administration. In genera'l terms he promised 
securities for the unity of the empire aijd adequate <prol!fection 
for the minority, among whom he included all who were 
interested in land ownership, civil servants, and those who 
did not belong to the Roman Catholic Church, He even threw 
out the suggestion that Ulster might have separate tijeatment. 

The details of the scheme were, briefly: (i) The members 
of the Irish parliament were to be excluded ^pom Westminster, 

# • 
iii., 306* 
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chiefly, said Gladstone, because of the impossibility of drawing CHAP, 
a distinction between affairs which were imperial and aiBmrs 
whidi were not imperial. “I believe/* he sai 3 in a*pyse^ 
destined to be oftefi used against him, that it passes the mt of 
man/* (2) As to taxation, the new legislative t)ody would have 
general powers of imposing taxes with the exception of customs^ 
duties and excise duties connected with the customs. These 
would remain in the hapds of the imperial parliament, but after 
Irish obligations had been discharged, the balance would be paid 
into the Irish exchequer to remain at the disposal of the Irish 
legislative h^dy. Thus, it was asserted, the fiscal unity of the 
kingdom W'ould be absolutely maintained. (3) The legislative 
body was not to be endowed with particular legislative powers, 
Gladstone preferring to proceed by an enumeration of dis« 
abilities. Cognisan».e of all matters relating to the crown or 
the devolution of the* crown would be withdrawn from it ; all 
that related to defence — the army and the navy — would be out 
of its province; it would have no concern with foreign or 
colonial relations, nor would it be capable of establishing or 
endowing any religious body. Trade and navigation* coinage 
and l.gal tender, weights and measures, and copyright would 
all remain under the imperial parliament (4) The new legis- 
lature would consist of two orders. The first would comprise 
the twenty-eight representative peers, so long as they lived, 
and «eventy-five other members elected for ten years by persons 
of £2$ a year qualification, and possessed of a property qualifi- 
cation of £200 a year. As the peers died off, or as vacancies 
occurred, the new members would be chosen by the same con- 
stituencies. The second order would consist of 103 members 
chosen by the existing constituencies with loi more added. 

The two orders would deliberate together, with the power of 
sepa&te Noting, and tjjie refusal of one order or thd other to 
pass a bill would block it for three years or until the next ■ 
dissolution. 

With regard to the executive, the bill provided that a 
viceroy should still be appointed and should be assisted by a 
privy council ; he would not go out of office with the govern- 
ment, and the aeligious disability would be removed. The 
financial details were somewhat complicated. The effect was 
that Ireland would contribute to imperial charges iii the pn>** 
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CHAP, portion of one-fifteentl^, “an equitable or even a generous 
arrangement^ At the same time by the export of com- 
* m^itife, s{ich as spirits and porter, on yhich the Etfglish 
consumfer really paid the duty, Ireland would also be the gainer 
by ;^i,400,ooo. "It was calculated that the incidence of imperial 
^expenditure per capita would be los. Ild* in Britain and 
13s. 5d, in Ireland. Gladstone drew up an “Irish budget*^ to 
show how his proposals would work ; the figures gave Ireland 
a surplus of ^^404, 000. His concluding remarks touched upon 
the intense local patriotism of the Irish, and he urged that 
to them should be applied “ that happy experieribe whi6h we 
have gained in Fngland and Scotland, where the course of 
generations has taught us, not as a dream and a theory, but as 
practice and as life, that the best and surest foundation we can 
find to build uporj is the foundation afforded by the affections, 
the convictions, and the will of the nation ; and it is thus by 
the decree of the Almighty that we may be enabled to secure 
at once the social peace, the fame, the power, and the perman- 
ence of the empii c 

‘After an outburst of indignation from the Ulster members, 
the interest of the first night's debate centred on the speeches 
of Mr. Trevelyan and Parnell. The former set forth at some 
length his reasons for resigning, and ended by a declaration 
that separation itself was preferable to “ paper bonds Parnell 
scathingly criticised the financial details of the mezisure, declar- 
ing that one-twentieth was a truer proportion for Ireland to pay 
of the imperial charges than one-fifteenth. But in a single 
sentence he declared that the bill would be cheerfully accepted 
by the Irish people as a solution of the long-standing dispute 
between the two countries. Mr. Chamberlain resumed the 
debate and vindicated his retirement from the cabinet by in- 
sisting upon the injustice and impractif'ability of (jrladstone’s 
sfcheme. Lord Harrington declared that the bill would inevit- 
ably breed dissension and might conceivably lead to civil war. 
On the other hand Mr. Morley, as chief secretary for Ireland, in 
the course of an earnest speech, declared th&t “ in resisting the 
establishment of a domestic legislature for Ireland you are doing 
exactly what the desperadoes referred to by jytr. Trevelyan, 
* armed witl^ their dynamite and their daggers, would most 
* desire’'. On the third night of the debate Churchill cleverly 
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exposed some of* the inconsistencies of the bill On* the last chap. 
night, Harcourt, sensible, perhaps, of the awkwardness of his 
position, indulged jj^iefly in personalities and banter, ard wzb 
answered by Gosct^pn and Hicks Beach. Gladstone wcruno up 
the debate with the assertion that his plan* held the *field, 
though it might be improved by the wisdom of the house f and ^ 
he pointed out that, until the Irish problem was solved, it was 
useless to think of legislation for England. He hinted that the 
assumption of customs and excise by England and the exclusion 
of the Irish members from Westminster might be regarded as 
open (Juestiofls. No division was taken. 

Public opinion in England as represented by the London 
press, as a rule was hostile to the home rule bill ; but outside 
London and in Scotland the newspapers were much divided. 

Ireland was ranged into two bitterly hostile camps. Liberal 
unionism came to birt& at a remarkable meeting held in Her 
Majesty’s Theatre jon April 14, where the chair was taken by 
Earl Cowper, Gladstone’s lord-lieutenant in 1880; and on the 
platform the English liberals and radicals were represented by 
Lord Hartington, Goschen, and Rylands, and the English And 
Irish conservatives by Lord Salisbury, Smith, and Mr. David 
Plunket. This demonstration was followed by a meeting of 
liberal peers a^ Derby House attended by Derby, Sel borne, and 
Argyll. The consciousness of impending defeat appeared to 
oppress the prime minister when, on April 16, he introduced his 
land purchase bill in an unusually obscure speech. The house 
was astonished at the outset by the announcement that the 
cost of expropriating tho landlords had been altered, in con- 
sequence of Mr. Chamberlain’s objections, from 1 20,000,000 to 
;£‘S0,000,000. Selling landlords could claim from the treasury 
consols at par to the amount of twenty years' purchase of the 
judicial rAit with certi^in payments such as the titKe charge 
deducted. The state was to take over encumbrances, and either ^ 
pay them off or pay interest, mortgagees being forbidden to 
foreclose. Tenants would become proprietors immediately, and 
in the end freeholders, subject for forty-nine years to a quit- 
rent or redemption payment equal to three-fourths of tifie judicial 
rent, except in^the congested districts where the cottiers would 
continue to hold at a )3eneficial ren?. The redemption money 
would be held by a receiver-general, who would hand over the * 
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CHAP, surplus to the Irish treasury, after prior clsdms had been 
dii^harged. 

^h6 noifie of battle rolled through the y)untiy durir^ the 
Easter tecess. Local liberal associations passed resolutions in 
the ppme minister’s favour, including the Birmingham “two 
thousand,” though that body contrived, at the same time, to 
pass a vote of unabated confidence in their member, Mr. Cham* 
berlain, who still described his opposition to the home rule bill 
as caused less by the bill itself than by the conviction that it 
was merely a step towards complete separation. The national 
liberal federation also gave its support to the prihciple of the 
bill. The liberal unionists, Lord Hartington and Goschen, made 
effective speeches against the bill, Goschen, in particular, throwing 
himself into the contest with much energy and argumentative 
power. Lord Salisbury’s intervention at a public meeting, just 
after the beginning of the debate on the second reading, was not 
fortunate. His policy was that parliament, should enable the 
government of England to govern Ireland. “ Apply that recipe 
honestly, consistently, and resolutely for twenty years and at the 
end of that time you will find that Ireland will be fit to receive 
Jiny gifts in the way of local government or repeal of coercion 
laws that you may wish to give her.”' There were races, he 
declared, like the Hottentots, and even the Hindoos, incapable 
of §elf-govemmcnt. He would rather spend treasure on the 
em^ation of a million Irishmen than in buying out the land- 
lords.^ 

The second reading of the bill was originally fixed for May 
6, the anniversary, as Randolph Churchill promptly reminded 
the government, of the Phoenix Park murders. It was post- 
poned until the loth. Gladstone then explained, in carefully 
guarded terms, the alterations he was prepared to make in Hie 
measure. But the fate of the bill was virtually Settlra by 
the decision of the dissentient liberals. On May 14 a meeting 
was held at Devonshire House, summoned by L6rd Hartii^[ton 
and attended by Mr. Chamberlain and many more. The 
chairman declared that he could not bring him^f to vote for 
the second reading, even if the government promised to with- 
draw (be bill and to brin^ it forward at an autumn session. 

' Speech at St. James’s Hall, May 15. 
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Mr. Chamberlain express^ concurrence, and a separate meeting 
of his adherents raised the number of dissentients to dose UDon 
a hundred. On the previous day Bright wrote privatelj to^e 
prime minister, d€j:lining to support him, “ I cannot eonlfeit,^ 
he wrote, “to a measure which is so offen^ve to thev whole 
protestant population of Ireland, and to the whole sentiment of 
the province of Ulster so far as its loyal Aid protestant people 
are concerned. I cannpt agree to exclude them from the pro- 
tection of the imperial parliament. I would do much to dear 
the rebel party from Westminster, and I do not sympathise 
with 'those nvho wish to retain them, but admit that there is 
much force in the arguments on this point which are opposed 
to my views upon it/* With Bright adverse, Gladstone’s posi- 
tion was indeed practically hopeless. 

The governmerit, however, prolonged the debate, as Glad • 
stone thought it possible to win votes by an undertaking to 
withdraw the bill gifter the second reading, and bring in another 
with such amendments as might recommend it to liberals. It 
was not till nearly a month later that the final scene came, 
thd division being taken early on the riioming of Junft 8. 
Glad.^tone closed the debate with a striking and characteristic 
speech.^ Once more he impressed upon the house that the 
question invoir ed was -simply the principle of the bill as distinct 
from its particulars, and that any amendments v^ould be carefully 
con^dered. To describe the measure as separatist was the slang 
of vulgar tongues. He led up to his peroration by saying that 
one of the golden moments in the nation’s history had been 
reached. “Go to the length and breadth of the world, ransack 
the literature of all countries, find if you can a single voice, a 
single book, in whi^h the conduct of England towards Ireland is 
anywhere treated except with profound and bitter condemnation. 
Are the^ the traditions by which we are exhorted *to stand ? 
No, they are a sad exception to the glory of our country. ’Thby 
are a broad and black blot upon the pages of its history, and 
what we want to do is to stand by the traditions of which we 
am the heirs in all matters except our relations with Irelandi 
and to make our relations to Ireland to conform to the other 
traditions o^ qur^ountry. So we treat our traditions, so we hail 
the demand of Ireland for what I call a blessed oblivion of the 
past. She asks also for a boon for the future ; and that boon' 
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for the future, unless we are much mistaken, will be a bCon to 
us in respect of honour, no less than a boon to her in respect 
of Wppines^, prosperity, and peace. Such, sir, is her prSyer. 
Thinic, I beseech you ; think well, think wi^ly, think, not for^ 
the moment, but for the years that are to come, before you 
reject this bill.” ^ 

The division placrd the government in a minority of thirty, 
the numbers being, for the second reading, 313, against 343. 
No less than ninety-three liberals voted with the majority, and 
eight were known to have voluntarily stayed away. Next day 
the cabinet met, and Gladstone persuaded his colleagues that 
dissolution was preferable to resignation. He thought there was 
little chance, if any, of a conservative majority in the new parlia- 
ment.' The decision was announced in both houses on June lO, 
and after disposing of non-contentious business they rose on the 
2Sth. It was the shortest, and, so far as regards leg slation, the 
most barren parliament of the reign. , 

The electoral campaign in Ireland may be said to have begun 
with an incident ty()ical of die times. The pent-up passions of 
Bel&st boiled over at last, and street fighting was waged in a 
prolonged and desperate fashion. The rioting continued, with 
intermissions, from June 3 to August iS, the sev'erest engage- 
ment being on the nth of the latter month when no less than 
eleven persons Were killed and many wounded. A commis- 
sion of inquiry, appointed in the following October, repeated 
that the Orangemen had begun the disturbances, and that they 
had been encouraged by weak magisterial action. The parlia- 
mentary representation of Ireland wasF not materially changed. 
Mr. Sexton gained the important seat of *West Belfast, and Mr. 
Justin McCarthy won Londonderry after a petition, b^it Mr. 
Healy and Mr. William O’Brien were beaten for Ulster con- 
stituencies. In England Randolph Churchill issued ah address 
fuH of invective, in which the home rule bill was denominated 
“a farrago of superlative nonsense” designed ‘^to gratify the 
ambition of an old man in a hurry”. He played an important 
part in keeping together the conservative and liberal unionist 
alliance. The compact that neither section should oppose the 
other was studiously respected nearly eveiywhe^ ; feut its main- 


^ Modey, Qladsione, ItL, 34a. 
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tenance was difBcuft in Birmingham, and there his good oflSces 
were of value. On the plajforms one of the most useful ^ets 
of Uie opposition was the reputation for supreme comnloiwense 
. and integrity of J^rd Hartington. His speeches told, irotaWy 
^ when he met Gladstone’s claim to have b^rt in sympathy with 
the nationalists for fifteen years with the remark that, in that 
case, the premiers responsibility was grcal in acquiescing silently 
in the avowed convicljons of his colleagues who were in favour 
of resistance to home rule. Lord Salisbury disregarded pre-* 
cedent and look a prominent part in the election, placing in 
efleetive C(Jntrast his policy of “ twenty years of resolute govern- 
ment” with Gladstonian coercion when “a thousand men were 
imprisoned without trial for a political object”. 

But more disastrous to the Gladstonians than any platform 
oratory were the letters of John Bright. With unerring precision 
the veteran “tribune of the people ” defined the apprehensions 
and dislikes of th^ British electorate. Gladstone involved himself 
in a damaging controversy by resenting as a “gross charge” 
Bright’s statement, made when returning thanks for his unop- 
posed election, that Gladstone had concealed his thoughts in 
the previous November. “Surely,” ran Bright’s reply, “when 
you ur^ed th^ const ’tucncies to send you a liberal majority large 
enough to nr kc you independent of Mr. Parnell and his party, 
the liberal party and the country understood you to ask for a 
majority to enable you to resist Mr. Parnell, not to make a 
complete surrender to him. You object to my quotations about 
a conspiracy ‘ marching through rapine to the break-up of the 
United Kingdom,’ and you say that there is now no such 
conspiracy against the payment of rent and the union of the 
countries. I believe that there is now such a conspiracy ; and 
that it is expecting and seeking its further success through your 
measure®. You complain that I charge you with*a want of 
frankness in regard to the land purchase bill. You tifust' 
know that a large number of your supporters are utterly opposed 
to that bill ; if you tie the two bills together their difficulty in 
dealing with them will be much irMcreased, and their liberty 
greatly fettered.” 

Against Ai^ formidable combmation Gladstone relied upon 
his own inexhaustible enei^’es and unequalled powers of per^ 
suasion. Wherever he went victory followed. An invertebrate 
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CHAP# politician retired from the fandidature of Leith, after Gladstone 
had iannounced that he would sta;jd against him ; he visited 
EdinVPUi^h, apd Goschen was defeated for the ♦*eas1sem divMon 
of that city. But he could not make himself ijhiquitous, and he 
failed to define his’position sufficiently to convince an electorate 
utterly unprepared for his complete reversal of policy. Again 
and again he vehememly maintained that his bill was the only 
possible alternative to the conservative policy of coercion ; but 
vagueness characterised his utterances when he came to the 
modifications he was willing to introduce into his scheme. At the 
Edinburgh Music Hall he said : “ The ministerial bill is dead 
with the parliament, but the principle of the bill survives,” and 
he added : “ I will never accept a new plan unless it be better 
than the old one”. His language, as Bright bluntly told him, 
was rather a puzzle ^han an explanation. 

The elections began on July i, and continued during the 
greater part of the month. From the outset ^he unionist com- 
bination gained a considerable advantage in sixty unopposed 
returns against sixteen Gladstonian. The boroughs went de- 
cidedly in its favour. Birmingham was solidly unionist, and the 
representation of London was changed from ’twenty-five* HberaU 
and thirty-seven conservatives to fifty-one unionists and eleven 
Gladstonians. The English and Welsh boroughs, which in 1885 
had returned a hundred and twenty-two conservatives and a 
huridred and twenty liberals, now sent to Westminster a 
hundred and fifty-three conservatives, twenty liberal unionists, 
and only sixty-nine Gladstonians. The counties followed them, 
after the Rossendale division of Lancashire had set the example 
by returning Lord Hartington despite the opposition of the local 
liberal council. Even in Scotland Gladstone's following was 
reduced from 61 to 42. The final result was 316 conservatives, 

78 liberar unionists, and 191 Gladstonian liberals, ^hile^ the 
Paftnellites numbered . 8$. The combined unionists had a 
majority computed at 118 over the Gladstonian and national- 
ist supporters of the Irish policy of the government After 
a short deliberation the •cabinet resolved on resigning with- ^ 
out meeting the new parliament On July 30 Gladstone had 
his final audience with the queen, who baieljj touched on 
politics# She had manifeste^d the deepest dislike to the home 
*rule scheme throughout the session, and had remained entirely 
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unconvinced by Gladstone’s arguipents.^ Even apart from CHAP, 
home rule she was very little in sympathy with the retiring 
prflhe minister. “ Her mind and opinions,” he wro^p, ^^KaWTijeen 
^ seriously warpec^ and I respect her for the scrupuldhs^void- 
ance of anything which could have seemed lo indicate a desire 
on her part to claim anything in common with me.” She had, 
however, deprecated an appeal to the donstituencies, deeming 
it undesirable to involve the countxy in the excitement of a 
general election twice within a space of nine months, and be- 
lieving that the home rule question had been effectually 
disposed oY by the rejection of the bill in parliament^ But 
the defeat of the ministry at the palls caused her uncon^ 
cealed satisfaction ; and it must have been with a feeling of 
intense relief that she accepted Gladstone’s resignation and 
sent for Lord Sal^bury. . 

^ Lee, Queen Victoria^ p. 494. 
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THE UNIONIST PARLIAMENT. 

• 

Mr. Gladstone’s resignation was tendered to the queen on 
July 20y 1886; on the 26th Lord Salisbury, at Osborne, kissed 
hands as first lord of the treasury. Before accd^pting the task of 
forming an administration he had been in consultation with 
Lord Hartington. As the conservatives numbered less than 
half the house of commons, the balance of power was in the 
hands of the seventy-eight liberal unionists. In these circum- 
stances, said the new premier, addressing a party meeting at 
the Oarlton Club on the day following his acceptance of office, 
he had considered that the unionist party (that is, the combined 
conservatives and liberal unionists) would best be led hy Lord 
Hartington, and he had accordingly done all in his power to 
secure that result, but without success. This failure was not 
ov^ing to the action of the conservatives. They were prepafed,* 
in spite of their superior numbers, to serve under Lord Harting- 
ton. At a meeting of the liberal unionist party held at Devon- 
shire House on August 5, the day of tho meeting of parliament, 
Hartington explained his reasons for declining the offer madt^ 
to him by Salisbury. As the great bulk of the unionists were 
conservatives he deemed it right, he said, that the ministry 
should be formed from their ranks. Thet.liberal unioifists' did 
not intend to cease to be liberals, and it would be in the power 
of his hearers to prevent a conservative government adopting a 
i:etrogradj^ policy. Moreover, the maintenance of the liberal 
unionists as a body separate from the conservatives afford^ 
a basis for the reconciliation of the whole liberal party on sound 
principles ^ t 

, Lord Salisbury was thus ijbmpelled to form an administra- 
tion on purely party lines. Of his colleagues in his first cabinet 
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the most importSint had been Lor^ Randolph Churchill, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach, and Mn W* H. Smith. After the jparty 
mdfeting at* the Carlton, Salisbury sent for Sir^MichW and 
Lord Randolph^ To the former the prime mlnis'ler again 
offered the leadership of the house of commons. The offer 
was declined, Sir Michael recognising that his younger colleague 
must take the first place.^ Churchill Iconsented to become 
leader on the condition that Hicks Beach chose the post of chief 
secretary for Ireland. The matter was arranged accordingly. 
Lord Randolph — still a young man of six-and-thirty — became 
chaftcellor T^f the exchequer, to the perturbation of the financial 
and commercial classes and the apprehension of the treasury 
office. Lord Salisbury did not, as he had done in 1885, take 
the foreign secretaryship, that post being filled by Lord Iddes- 
leigh, who was to act^under the premier’s di^ections.^ Smith be- 
came secretary for war, and Mr. Henry Matthews, at the instance 
of Lord Randolph, home secretary. Mr. Matthews, who had 
never before held office, was a successful barrister, and a Roman 
catholic, who had been elected for a Birmingham division with 
the help of Mr. Chamberlain. Among the other ministers 
were Mr. A. J. Bdlfour, secretary for Scotland, and Mr. C. T. 
Ritchie, pres* lent of the local government board. 

Parliamon.-met or August 5 for the swearing-in of members, 
but it was not until the 19th that the queen’s speech was read. 
Ministers proposed to do nothing more than complete the ne* 
cessary financial business of the year, which had been inter- 
rupted by the general election ; but the extreme tension in 
Irish circles was reflected in persistent obstruction by nationalists, 
who were aided by Mr. Labouchere and other radical members, 
and it was not untjl September 25 that the session closed. On 
the Irish question the cabinet took up a waiting attitude. Mr. 
GlaSstoRe having become leader of the nationalist party, said 
Lord Randolph, the government must take it for granted,*tiU 
the contrary was proved, that the home rule agitation had 
become constitutional and therefore the existing law ought to 
suffice. The ministerial policy was to give Ireland^ no' special 

privilege, but to ensure as far as possible “ equality, similarity^ 

f 

^ Lord Ran£)lph Churchill, ii., 125. ^ 

^See letter from Churchill to Salisbury in Lord Randolph Churchill^ 
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Bhap. and simultaneity of treatmejnt in the development of a genuinely 
popular system of government in all the four countries of the 
Unit^ ICing^om" " 

Thkt *the management of Irish affairs wc(ild test severely 
the character and capacity of the new ministry wats obvious from 
the first, for if England had declared strongly against separa- 
tion, the nationalist majority in Ireland showed no diminution, 
and the country itself was in a state of turmoil and a^;rarian 
distress. Parnell, who declared that he wanted “ a quiet winter,” 
introduced a tenants’ relief bill, which proposed to enact that, 
on payment of half rent and half arrears, proceedings for ' the 
recovery of the remainder should be suspended : virtually it was 
a scheme to reduce rents 50 per cent, at the option of tenants. 
This measure was rejected by the commons on September 22, 
by 297 votes to 202 The day before thq division the govern- 
ment announced the appointment of a royal commission, under 
the presidency of Lord Cowper, to inquire into land rents and 
land purchase, and the commission set to work immediately. 
The nationalists, however, met the rejection of ParneH’s bill by 
a variant of the former no-rent manifesto. On October 21, the 
United Ireland^ the organ of the nationaf league, printed a 
^‘Plan of Campaign” for agrarian tenants who were, ip their 
own opinion, paying too high rents. The ‘‘plsfln,” put into 
operation against good as well as bad landlords, consisted in a 
combination by tenants to offer their landlords what they dbn- 
sidered a fair rent If the amount tendered was refused, the 
money was lodged with a representative of the national league, 
to be used for the purposes of the campaign This scheme, for 
which Parnell disclaimed responsibility, was met by the land- 
lords by evictions, and as the winter advanced the condition of 
Ireland grew worse. On December 17, acting on a decision of 
the Irish judges, the government proclaimed the ^‘j^an” as 
ilk^I. 

Two days before Christmas the political world was startled 
by an announcement in the Times that Lord Randolph Churchill 
had rerfgned his post of chancellor of the exchequer, and with 
it the leadership of the house. Lord Randolph's selection for 
those offices had been regarded with misgiving,'' byt his conduct 

^ The issue of the paper containing the “ plan ** is dated October 23, 1887, 
but it was actually publibhed on October ax. 
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of affairs during tfiie six weeks’ session had amply justified Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach’s act of abnegation. On Ooitot^ 2, he had 
^ ^ notable speech at Dartford, foreshadowing a ^fortn of 

‘ prliamtotary procedure, the remodelling of local g 9 V 9 aiment ^ 
and local taxatic^, and several other measures, conceived on the 
* lines of tory democracy,” and very disquieting to many con^ 
servatives. At Bradford, on the 22 nA he triumphantly de- 
fended the Dartford programme at the annual meeting of 
, conservative associations, and reduced his critics to silence. 
Nothing had happened, so far as the public was aware, since 
the»Bradf#rd conference to alter the political situation. There- 
fore the announcement that he had resigned office was com- 
pletely unexpected. The Times ^ whicK derived its information 
direct from Lord Randolph, stated that he retired because he 
was unwilling to burden the national finances with the sums 
deemed necessary bf the admiralty and war office for the defence 
of the country,” and that he was also dissatisfied with the shape 
the legislative measures for the ensuing session had assumed. ’ 
These reasons did not appear to justify resignation, and Lord 
Randolph’s action revived all the latent hostility ^ntettained 
towarvis him by influential sections of the conservative party. 

So great, neyertlieless, was his power over the electorate, so 
maniftst hij ^lastery of the house of commons, that it was felt 
his resignation might well involve the downfall of the ministry 
uuless Lord Salisbury came to terms with him. That neither 
event happened was due, largely, to the over-confidence of Lord 
Randolph in the strength of his position. ^ 

The story of the resignation has been told fully and authori- 
tatively by Mr. Winston Churchill, who states that in this 
encounter his father “ set his own unaided personal power to 
back his opinion^, and awaited the issue with an easy mind 
Tfiough the differences between the chancellor of the exchequer 
and his colleagues were many, the direct cause of rupture was*^ 
on the question of expenditure upon armaments. For “ Peace, 
Retrenchment, and Reform,” Randolph Churchill seems to have 
had some genuine sympathy. He disliked “bloated arma- 
ments” and had small regard for a “spirited foreign policy” 
on the Disraq)ian lines. In the autumn of i886 the situatk>n 


^ Lord Randolph ChurMll^ ii., 273. 
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CHAP, in South-Eastern Europe had again becoihe menacing. In' 
August PrinccXiAlexander of Bulgaria had been overthrown by 
a reflation fomented by Russian agents ; he was cfirried c^to 
Russia^! territory, and returned to his own dominiems only to 
abdicate. The Bulgarians, however, declined tA submit to Mus- 
covite dictation ; the Sobranje declared the principality inde- 
pendent, and the declaration, approved by Austria, excited the 
anger of the tsar. A® Russian occupation was threatened and 
there were grave fears of an European war. Lord Randolph 
protested against Great Britain being drawn into this complica- 
tion, and in his letters to Lord Salisbury he compUined that 
Iddesleigh “kept rushing in where Bismarck feared to tread,” 
and that while encouraging the Bulgarian patriots the foreign 
secretary had neglected to secure the support of Germany in 
opposition to Russia. In any case he was convinced that 
England ought not to fight over Bulgaria, and he insisted on a 
reduction of military expenditure, in order, during this crisis in 
the near east, to emphasise the pacific policy of the govern- 
ment From the middle of November his colleagues knew 
that t^e resignation of the chancellor of the exchequer was pro- 
bable. Smith, while declining to reduce the army estimates, 
offered to resign, but Lord Randolph “ wpuld not hear of it 
So, without waiting to know what the decision oi ^e cfabinet 
would be, he himself threw up his post : in the expectation of 
being asked to come back on his own terms. ^ 

Salisbury faced the situation with characteristic courage. 
No overtures were made to Lord Randolph, who on his part 
took no steps to organise any party in his favour, and, as the 
event proved, was still to be reckoned among the parliamen- 
tary supporters of the ministry. At the moment of his resigna- 
tion this could not be known, but the probablfe difficulties were 
easily foreseen. Gladstone was in fact revolving schemed to 
supfg^rt Lord Randolph as a champion of* economy, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s sympathies were entirely with him.® All this 
Salisbtuy shrewdly guessed and he turned for help to the whig 
unionists* His offer to resign the premiership in favour of 
Lor<^ Jjartington was declined \ but Goschen, with the “ entire 
concurrence ” of Lord Hartington,® accepted the post of chancel- 

♦ t 

^MiUt^ry Life of the Duke of Cambridge, iL, 336. 

, ^LardEandolfh Churchill, ii,, ^53. January 19, 1887. 
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lor of the exchequ^ on January 3, 1887. Goschen*s financial 
ability and his power as a debater gave renewed strength tq the 
ministry, which he joined as a liberal unionist. The (Churchill 
crisis had been feathered. The new chancellor of tKe ex- 
chequer had some difficulty in securing a %eat. A vacancy 
occurring in a division of Liverpool, where the Gladstonians had 
obtained a majority of 170 at the general election, Goschen 
contested the constitqpncy, but was defeated by seven votes^ 
A fortnight later, February 9, he was elected unopposed for 
St, Georgei’s, Hanover Square. 

The prme minister endeavoured though without success to 
induce Lord Lansdowne and Lord Northbrook, liberal unionist 
peers, to accept office in his cabinet. Considerable remodelling 
of the ministry was however effected. Smith was selected 
as leader in the commons, taking the post of first lord of the 
treasury, which Salisbury relinquished ; the prime minister 
deciding to bccoijie foreign secretary himself in place of Lord 
Iddesleigh. At the war office Smith was replaced by Mr. 
Edward Stanhope, who was succeeded at the colonial office 
by Sir Henry Holland. Lord Iddcsleigh’s resignation of the 
foreign office was not due to his own suggestion and it caused 
among his pcmnal friends considerable soreness. He had 
been oftercd*a. choice of less onerous posts, such as that of 
lord privy seal, but these he declined. On January ll, 1887, 
he sent a note to political friends at Exeter concerning his 
resignation — ^written in perfect loyalty to his party and without 
a trace of bitterness — and on the next day he took leave of the 
staff of the foreign officie. He then walked across to No, 10 
Downing Street to visit Lord Salisbury ; but on mounting the 
stairs he was seized with syncope and died in a few minutes in 
the presence of the prime minister. He had long suffered from 
disease <5f the heart and no doubt the strain of political anxiety 
had been telling severely upon him for some time. He Ifad 
indeed been treated with scant consideration by some of his 
colleagues, and both Salisbury and Randolph Churchill felt 
some justifiable remorse at his death. Stafford Northcote wa$ 
one of the most chivalrous high-minded, and amiable of the 
statesmen of^ tMe Victorian era, and his personal character 
commanded the esteem even of nis rivals and his opponents. 
As a financial administrator of the Gladstonian school he faad^ 
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shown much ability. As foreign secretary he was scarcely 
efficient, and Salisbury could not be blamed for compellingjiim 
to give tip this office, though the retirement might haveTken 
arran^edMn a less abrupt fashion. 

Lord ^Randolph’s action had had other effects besides those 
already indicated. For a few weeks it looked as if his re- 
sigfnation would lead )to a healing of the breach between the 
Gladstonian liberals and the unionist ^^adicals. Speaking at 
Birmingham on the evening of the day on which the resignation 
was announced, Mr. Chamberlain dwelt on the alteMjJ situation 
the incident had created, and it caused him to enfphasise his 
agreement on many points with the views of the larger section 
of the liberals. Referi ing to Irish affairs, he said : “ I am con- 
vinced that sitting round a table and coming together in a spirit 
of compromise and conciliation almost any three men, leaders of 
the liberal party, . . . would yet be able to arrange some scheme 
which would . . . make in a short time thq Irish tenant the 
owner of the land which he cultivates”.^ This speech was in- 
terpreted by the GUdstonians as holding out a flag of truce; 
and at Harcourt’s suggestion a discussion, known as the round 
table conference, was held at his house in London between Mr, 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevelyan on the one side and Sir 
William Harcourt, Mr. John Morley, and Lord Herschell on the 
other. The first sitting took place on January 13. The con- 
ferences were continued, with some approximation to agreement, 
until February 25 when the provisional result was submitted to 
Gladstone. On the same day an article by Mr. Chamberlain 
appeared in the Baptist newspaper, stating that British reforms 
were being delayed by Irish obstruction. The article gave 
great umbrage to the Gladstonians and th^ conference ended, 
and with it all prospect of a reunion of the liberal party. One 
of the unionist negotiators, however. Sir George TrevHyan (he 
haCd succeeded to a baronetcy on the death of his father the 
previous year), announced his conversion to home rule. 

The parliamentary session of 1887 was opened on January 
27* It was mainly devoted to Irish affairs. >A ptsolonged de- 
bate on the address was followed by fifteen nights' consideration 
of the new rules intended t^ facilitate the transaction of busi- 
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ness and to put an*end to obstruction, an ideal not destined CHAP, 
to be realised* Eventuj^y the ‘'closure'* rule was adopted, 

The^ debates* on procedure being ended, the parliamentary 
board was cleared for the consideration of a ne^^f “ coqjpon ” 

• bill, which was knf>wn as the crimes act, 1887# This measure, 
called for by the increasing lawlessness in Ireland, was inttt> 
duced by Mr. Arthur Balfour on March 28. Mr. Balfour, wHo 
had at Lord Randolph Churchill's request,^ been given a seat in 
the cabinet in November, 1886, had accepted at the beginning 
of the rlioilfi the office of chief secretary for Ireland on the 
enforced rTJirement, owing to failing eyesight, of Sir Michael 
Hicks Beach on March 5. The new chief secretary, on taking 
up an office in which so many political reputations had been 
wrecked, acted with a vigour, firmness, and directness that left 
no doubt of his intention to maintain at any cost the supremacy 
of the law in Ireland.^ • 

The new crimes bill followed in the main the lines of pre- 
vious acts, but it contained a provision, bitterly assailed from 
the Irish and radical benches, making it part of the permanent 
law (if the land. Its pass^e through the house ^as very 
stormy. • It was accompanied by a series of articles in the 
against the nationalists hciaded “ Pamellism and Crime”, 

The" first artiglcji published on March 7, ^usS Parn"elT anST Kis 
asscKiates of having founded an organisation, theJ^gji^Leagljjg, 

“ depending upon a system of inJinudatiou^car^ied. owtJjjUhe 
rgog^ nSi^aT resting ultimately on the sanctijpgof 

murder*”^ ^On*^April 18, the day fixed for the" division on the 
secSM" reading of the .crimes bill, the Times published the 
facsimile of a letter bearing dat^ May 15, 1882, with the 
alleged signature of Parnell, in which the writer appeared to 
apologise for having as a matter of expediency openly con- 
demned^'fhe mUrder^of Lord Frederick Cavendisb and Mr, 

Burke, though he in fact thought that Burke had deserved Jiis ^ 
fate. The same night in his place in parliament ^Parnell de- 
clared the letter to be a forgery ; but the immediate effect of the 
Times charges was to weaken the opposition to the crimes bill 
The second reading was agreed to by 370 votes to *269. Ob- 
struction on the^committee stage was prolonged and forced the 
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government to introduce a motion of unprecedented character 
in restriction o^ debate— the “ guillojjjpe ” resolution — whereby 
clauses* remaining undisposed of on a given day aie putwilliout 
amei\dnaent‘or debate. Smith’s motion to this effect, brought 
forward on June' 10, was not opposed by Gladstone, who fore- 
saw the' necessity he might be under to use the guillotine 
himself, and it was c^ied by 301 votes to 181. Eventually the 
crimes bill became law on July 19. 

Meantime a land law (Ireland) bill had passed through 
the house of lords. It was brought in on Marcher, and was 
based partly on the recommendations of the Cowpir Commis- 
sion, which, with exen?plary promptitude, had issued its report 
in February. The bill, as introduced, extended to lease-holders 
the benefits of the land act of 1881, and thus met one of the 
chief grievances of the tenants. In thc^ relief it afforded to 
really over-rented tenants the act did niuch to neutralise the 
plan of campaign agitation. Its effect, hpwever, could not 
be manifest immediately, and in the autumn of the year the 
struggle in Ireland between the government and the supporters 
of the “plan” was at its height. Under the provisions of the 
crimes act the national league was, on August 19, proclaimed 
a dangerous association. Many meetings of the league were 
suppressed and many of the agitators arrested.* Among those 
prosecuted was Mr. William O’Brien, M.P On September 9, 
the day of the first hearing of the charge against hiai at 
Mitchelstown, county Cork, a lamentable collision occurred be- 
tween the populace and the police, in the course of which the 
constabulary fired on the crowd, killings one man and mortally 
wounding two others. The death of the three men created 
intense excitement not only in Ireland but at Westminster. 
Gladstone seized on the incident to dmounce with great vehe- 
mence ther whole conduct of the Irish administration afid called 
on Ais followers to “ remember Mitchelstown After a lengthy 
inquiry, conducted with both passion and prejudice, the coroner’s 
jury brought in a verdict of murder against six policemen. But 
no trial followed, the verdict being set aside by the queen^s 
bench in Dublin, on February 10, 1888, on the ground of the 
many insularities in the ccjnduct of the inquisition. 

The agitation in Ireland had been strengthened by numerous 
meetings held by the Gladstonian liberals in various parts of 
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England in denunciation of the government's coercion** policy. 
In London the socialist organisations took advantage of the home 
rule^ propaganda for their own purposes. A Trafalgarv*S<}iiare 
demonstration against the proclamation of the national iC^igne 
was held on Augfist 27, and it was arranged* to hold another 
meeting in the same place on Sunday, November 13, nominally 
“to demand the release of Mr. William O'Brien, M.P., and other 
patriots”; in reality to^ test the right of public meeting in the 
square. In November the commissioner of police issued a 
notice provfeionally prohibiting assemblies in Trafalgar Square, 
but the promoters of the demonstration persisted in endeavour- 
ing to hold the meeting, with the result that there was a 
collision between the violent section of the mob and the police, 
and a number of persons were injured. The most prominent 
leaders of the demonstrators were arrested. They were Mr. 
R. B. Cunninghame Graham, M.P., and M^r. John Bums ; the 
latter destined eighteen years later to become a cabinet minister 
in a liberal government. Tried by an Old Bailey jury they 
were convicted on January 18, 1888, of taking part in ^ unlaw- 
ful assembly and were sentenced to six weeks' imprisonment. 

Altliough in 1887, as Lord Salisbury declared at a public 
meeting, “poK irs” meant Ireland and nothing else, the year 
was nofable ibc other events. On June 20 Queen Victoria 
completed the fiftieth year of her reign. The celebration of the 
jubilee did much to strengthen the deep impression of the 
importance of an imperial policy made on the public mind by 
the African scramble initiated by Germany in 1884, and of the 
vastness and resources of the empire as exemplified at the 
Indian and Colonial Exhibition held the previous year at South 
Kensington and visited by 5,500,000 persons. The celebration 
took various forms — in India 25,000 prisoners were released — 
but tfie dhief event was the thanksgiving service helcf in West- 
minster Abbey on June 21. The queen drove to the abbfey 
surrounded by foreign princes, and Indian feudatories in gorge- 
ous costumes. The procession was witnessed by an immense 
multitude, perhaps the largest number of persons ,ever as- 
sembled in the streets of London, and it passed through the 
long ranks of sp^tators amid deep^and touching manifestations 
of personal loyalty and affection ; and within the abbey there 
was gathered a congr^tion of 10,000 persons, drawn from 
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CHAP^ almost every quarter of the empire. On' July 14 the queen 
laicl the foundation stone of the Imperial Institute, A naval 
review ^ Spithead on the 23rd demonstrated, to Europe as well 
as tq \&ie public at home, the strength of the first line of defence. 
The most significant commemoration of the qlieen’s jubilee was, 
however, neither ceremony nor building, but the meeting in 
conference in Londop (during April and May) of representa- 
tives of the mother-country and of the self-governing and other 
colonies. Colonial defence, imperial penny postage, and other 
matters were discussed. 

In other ways the year forms a landmark in the history of 
the empire. Negotiations with Germany, France, and Portugal 
concerning the spheres of influence in Africa of Great Britain 
and those powers were constant and caused much anxiety. 
The somewhat minatory attitude adopted by Prince Bismarck 
tovrards Lord Granville in 1884 was little" modified towards his 
successors. Lord Iddeslcigh as foreign s^retary had con- 
cluded, in October, 1886, an agreement with Germany concern- 
ing East Africa, which, but for the prompt action of a Scottish 
merchant, Mr. William Mackinnon, might have shut out Britain 
from the Upper Nile. Mr. Mackinnon, however, in May, 1887, 
obtained a concession from the Sultan of Zanzibar and formed the 
Imperial British East Africa Company, which refeived a royal 
charter on September 3, 1888, to develop British interests. 
He was also the chief financial supporter of an expedition 
for the relief of Emin Pasha, governor of the Egyptian pro- 
vince of Equatoria, then isolated by the Mahdists, which left 
England early in 1887 under the command of Henry Morton 
Stanley, a famous African explorer. Stanley was given authority 
to conclude with chiefs living in the region of the Nile lakes 
treaties by which they placed their lands under British protection, 
and these Veaties he passed over to the Ea^t Africa Corrfpany. In 
this manner, and with Lord Salisbury’s conairrence, were the 
first steps taken to obtain for Great Britain the control of the 
Upper Nile. » 

In South Africa, as well as in the east, 1887 saw an exten- 
sion of British influence. Portugal was making claims to 
Mashonaland and Matab^leland, based on flimsy evidence of 
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ancient occupation ;*but these claims^ Lord Salisbury brushed CHAP* 
aside, informing the Portuguese government in Augusit, 1887, XVIIL 
that* the Zambesi must be regarded as the nati^al tforthem 
limit of British South Africa.^ To mklce good British €Iai|tis 
the Rev. J. S, Monat, assistant commissioner *in Bechuanaland, 
was sent to the kraal of Buluwayo, where on February 1 1, 1888, 
Lobenguela, the Matabele chief, put h^p mark to a treaty 
by which he agreed not to enter into relations with any foreign # 
power without the sanction of Great Britain. Another factor 
destined to^have far-reaching consequences was the appearance 
of the Transvaal as a gold-producing country on a large scale. 

The banket ” reef on the Witwatersrand had been discovered 
in 1885, and Johannesburg was founded in 1886; but it was 
not until the closing months of 1887 that the gold output from 
the Rand attracted r^uch attention. In May of that year the 
yield was 887 ozs. only, in December it had risen to 8,457 ozs. 

The presence in thg Transvaal of a large foreign element, mainly 
British, brought thither by the development of the gold-mining 
industry, speedily raised difficulties of a serious nature^ But in 
1887 the clash of the newer with the older civilisations in the 
Transvaal was not recognised as inevitable ; neither could the 
public imagine, t! e dreams of empire nourished by Cecil Rhodes 
in consequenoe ©f the acquisition of Matabeleland. 

The anxiety of Lord Salisbury concerning foreign affairs did 
not diminish in 1888, A serious cause of dispute with Russia 
was removed by the delimitation, in a sense favourable to the 
amir, of the Russo-Afghan frontier. Some controversy arose 
with France concerning Madagascar, where British interests 
were seriously threatened, and the situation was aggravated by 
the menace to the stability of the Republic involved in the sudden 
popu]jirity of General Boulanger, a theatrical adventurer, who 
for a timS seemed to Jiave a chance of establishing a military 
dictatorship in France. A series of unfortunate incidents causfid 
much bitterness between Great Britain and Germany, Bis- 
Iharck was ostentatiously cultivating the friendship of Russia, 
and to gratify that power prevented the projected .marriage 
between the Princess Victoria of Prussia and Prince Alexander 
of Battenberg,,th8 ex-Prince of Bulgaria, whose kidnapping and 

I Scott Keltic, The Pwiition of 2nd cd., p. 408. ^ 
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enforced abdication in August and September, 1886, had been 
the work of Russophiles*^ 

On the death of the oged Emperor William U of Germany 
on Mtireh 9, 1888, the Crown Prince Frederick ascended the 
throne. In the new empress (the Princess itoyal of England) 
the Grerman chancellor affected to see an agency at work inim- 
ical to Germany; and his animosity was increased by the 
, arrival of an English surgeon, Sir Morell Mackenzie, to attend 
the emperor, who was suffering from cancer. His disease would 
have precluded him from the succession and would therefore 
have been prejudicial to his wife’s interest ; but Ma^kenzioj who 
was sent over by Queen Victoria, maintained that it was not 
cancer, in opposition to the German doctors in attendance on 
the patient. Public feeling in both countries was a good deal 
exited over this unhappy affair. The queen, who had gone to 
Charlottenburg to visit her son-in-law, liad an interview with 
Bismarck on April 25 and used the weight of her great influence 
to promote a better understanding between the two countries. 
But on the death of the emperor on June 15 there was a re- 
newed anti-British outbuist in the German press. Though the 
new monarch, William II., was believed «to share Bismarck’s 
views in the squalid controversy which raged round his father’s 
death-bed, the efforts of Lord Salisbury graduaUj^rought about 
an amelioration in the relations with Germany, a result facilitated 
by the tardy perception in Berlin that it wao desirable tOiCome 
to an amicable arrangement with Great Britain concerning the 
African colonies. 

The parliamentary session of 1888, which opened on Feb- 
ruary 9, was prolonged until Christmas eve, with an interval of 
fifty-three days from August 13 to November 6. This session 
was unmarked by the recriminations* and violent scenes which 
had madfe its predecessor notorious, butf discussion <tf t6e im- 
portant measures introduced was so lengthy* as to draw from 
the leader of the house the epigrammatic utterance that “ the 
eloquence of parliament was getting in the way of its wisdom % 
Various bills dealing with social and commercial questions were 
carried. Of the measures which reached the statute book none 
could compare in importaneje with the act eAablishing county 
councils throughout England and Wales, transferring to these 
new elective boards many of the functions previously exercised 
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by the justices at qliarter sessions. Ifhe bill, introduced by Mr. 
Ritchie, president of the local goveminent board, on Mardii i8, ^ 

reeved the j-oyal assent on August 1 3. Under this act London 
was made a separate administrative county, and to* tile new 
council was tranitferred all the powers of the metropolitan board 
of works, which ceased to exist, ^he London pounty council 
was not, however, given control of the ^lice, and the city of 
London retained most of its ancient rights and privileges. , 

In Ireland the year was marked by the continuation of the 
struggle for the supremacy between the government on the one 
sideband the national league on the other. Mr. Balfour main- 
tained the authority of the law with determination. Many Irish 
members of parliament were arrested and imprisoned for taking 
part in proclaimed meetings or for participation in the plan of cam- 
paign. The nationalist party received a blow in the early part of 
the year which causfed great dismay in its ranks. Pope Leo 
XIII., acting as it was assumed at the instigation of the Briti^ 
government, despatched as legate to the Irish bishops Mon- 
signor Persico, ‘‘ a man of tried prudence and discretion, with the 
commission to use the greatest diligence in ascertaining the 
truth ' \conceming*the plan of campaign and boycotting. The 
result of Mon‘'ignor Persico’s investigations was seen in a papal 
decree 6f prohibiting tenants from adopting the plan of 

campaign, and denouncing boycotting as against the principles 
of natural justice and Christian charity.^ But the papal allocu- 
tion had little effect On May 17, forty Irish catholic members 
of parliament met at Dublin and passed a resolution expressing 
regret that the holy ofijce was silent as to the provoking cause 
of the evils and disorders in Ireland, and asserting that “ Irish 
catholics can recognise no right in the holy see to interfere with 
the Irish people in the*management of their political affairs'*. 
The%yn»pathy and hplp of the Irish Roman catholic ‘episcopate 
were almost entirely on the side of the nationalists. Strong ^ 
pressure was exercised on the pope to modify his attitude, and 
on a letter made public in July he wrote that Ireland diould sOe 
in the decree “our love for herself and our desire tq promote 


1 Extract from letter from XIII. to Irish bishops; see Times, July xG, 
1888. 9 • 
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CHAP, the prosperity she hopes for". Finally it was explained by the 
Roman catholic journal, ihe Tabkt}^ that in what he had 
done Leo XIII. was only anxious to keep the cause for whfeh 
Ireland was stni^gling free from reproach. 

On July 2, 1888, there came on for trial bfefore Lord Chief 
Justice Colerid|re an action €or libel instituted by Mr. Frank 
Hugh O’Donnell against the Times. The plaintiff conceived 
himself to be one of the persons included in the charges brought 
by the newspaper against the Pamellites. His action failed, but 
the trial was remaikable for the production by the counsel for 
the 'fivus. Sir Richard Webster, the attorney gentral, after- 
wards Lord Alverstcne and lord chief justice, of further letters 
alleged to have been written by PsuTiell, tending to prove his 
condonation of crime. Parnell had displayed an impassiveness 
in the face of the damaging imputations made against him, 
which was variously regarded as evidence of haughty mag- 
nanimity or hardened insensibility. It was probably due to a 
reluctance, based on certain private relations with which his 
accusers were acquainted, to endure cross-examination as a 
witness in a court of law. But the publication of the new 
batch of incriminating letters stirred him to action. The day 
after Sir Richard Webster’s speech he went to Mr. John Morley 
“to say that he thought of sending a paragraph to the news- 
papers that night, with an announcement of his intention to 
bring an action against the TimeSy narrowed to the issue of 
the letters”.^ He had refrained from taking action before 
because he did not believe that he would secure justice from a 
Middlesex jury, a view in which his friends concurred, and Mr. 
Morley now urged this argument with success. At his sug- 
gestion Parnell, on July 6, made a personal statement in parlia- 
ment emphatically repudiating all knowledge of the letters; 
and three days later he asked for a select 'committee t6 inquire 
intd their authenticity. This was refused by the government^ 
who however brought in and carried a bill, without precedent 
in our constitutional history, creating a special commission of 
three judges to inquire into the whole of the charges levelled 
against the Irish members in “Pamellism and Crime” This 
tribunal, consisting of Sir Jai^ies Hannfen, Mr. Justice Day, and 
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Mr. Justice A. L. Smith, held its first sitting oil September 17, 
1888, and its final sitting on November 22, 1889. 

•No one Stffected to care much for the involv^ ^oxy of Irish 
agitation and crime unfolded before the commission, or d^en the 
startling revelations of the work of the Irisfi- American dyna- 
mitards. Public interest centred in the question of the authen^ 
ticity of the alleged Parnell letters. Whw this part of the case 
was reached it appeared that certain forged documents had 
been credulously received by the management of the Tithes as 
genuine. On February 18, 1889, Richard Pigott, an .Irish 
jourhalist, who had supplied letters which the Times published, 
was called to give evidence. His stoiy as to the manner in 
which he had obtained these letters was entirely unworthy of 
credit, and before the conclusion of his cross-examination he 
absconded. He wa^last in court on February 22. The next 

Labouchei^ \mo besides being an advanced ladical member of 
parliament was also the editor of a weekly joumsJ, and dictated 
a statement in which he confessed to Tiavmg fabricated 
*lfacsjtt ulc and certain other letters. On the MonSay^’Tigott 
wrote a •note to the*T)ublin solicitor of the Times stating that 
his confession o* forgery was not true. The same day he fled 
to Paris and* thence to Madrid, where, on March i, he shot 
himself on learning that a police officer had arrived with a 
warrtat fdr his arrest. 

After the drama and the tragedy of the Pigott revelations, 
there was little in the proceedings of the special commission to 
attract attention ; but the inquiry dragged slowly on and the 
commissioners did not issue their report till February 1 3, 1890. 
They stated that ail thg letters produced by Pigott were for- 
geries and acquitted Parnell of having personally approved of 
the Phoenix Park mtfrders, or being in any way connected with 
the crimes of the Invincibles. As to the other “ chaiges and 
allegations’* of the Times^ the commission found most of them 
proved. Mr. Davitt, Mr. Dillon, Mr. William O^Brien aid 
others (but not Parnell) were held to have established and 
joined in the laijcl league, with the intention, by its means, of 
bringing about the absolute indepeiKience of Ireland as a separate 
nation ; the respondents gener^ly were declared to have enteted 
into a conspiracy, by a system of coercion and intimidation, 
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against the payment of agi^cultaral rents ; to have disseminated 
newspapers tendii^ to incite to sedition ; to have directly en- 
couraged intipiidation and persisted in it with kndwledge that 
it led t& crime and outrage ; and to have invited and obtained 
the co-operation o^ the ph3rsical force party in America, includ- 
ing the Clan-na-GaeL^ 

The presentation of the report to parliament was followed 
by a notable debate in the commons. < On March 3 Smith 
propdsed a motion that the house thanked the judges, adopted 
the report, and ordered it to be entered in the jownals. To 
this Gladstone moved an amendment reprobating the false 
charges, based on calumny and forgery, brought s^inst mem- 
bers of the house, and expressing regret for the wrong inflicted 
and the suffering and loss endured by reason of these acts of 
iniquity. On the tpth Gladstone’s amendment was rejected 
by 339 votes to 268. The next day Lord Randolph Churchill 
made a furious onslaught upon the goverrment’s action in 
the matter; but Smith’s motion was agreed to by a majority 
of sixty-two. Tlie Ttmes had to defray the expenses of the 
inquiry amounting to ;^'2 50,000. To Parnell the newspaper 
paid 2*5,000, in settlement of an action *for libel idstituted 
after the counsel for the Ttmes had withdrawn from fjhe case 
before the special commission all the Pigott letters? 

Apart from the time devoted to “Pamellism and Crime" 
the parliamentary sessions of 1889 ^890 presented a? few 

pmnts of permanent interest In 1 889 the reformation of local 
government on county council lines was extended to Scotland, 
which country further obtained the bbon of free elementary 
education. For naval defence a scheme, known after the first 
l(X*d of the admiralty as the Hamilton .orcgiamme, was agreed 
to, involving the building of seventy new ships and the expfndi- 
tureof ;^2 1,500,000 beyond the ordinary^ estimates. MiUtaiy 
affairs occupied much of the attention of parliament In 1887- 
1888 Mr. Stanhope, the secretary for war, had concentrated all 
mflitaiy responsibility to the secretary of state in the person of 
the commander-in-chief, and in a minute of December 8, 188^ 
he had endeavoured to define the duties of the British army. 
Earlier in the same year » royal commission had been ap* 
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pointed under Lord Hartingtcm to. inquire into the adminis- 
tration of the militaiy and naval departments. It reported 
oil*May ii; 1890, e^inst the concentration of re^pcsislbihl^jr in 
the commander-in-chief, at the same time recommending the 
creation of a chief of staff and a permanent war office coundL 
Several of the commissioners’ recopimendations were adopted ; 
and to their report was due the fonpption of the national 
defence committee, com^sed of members of the cabinet and 
high officials. 

In colonial and in foreign affairs the two years 1889 and 
18^ were periods of importance. No sooner had Mr. Moffat 
obtained his treaty with Lobenguela ^ than efforts were made to 
get the Matabele chief to grant concessions to white traders. 
After many trying experiences, agents sent to Buluwayo on 
behalf of a comj^ny, of which the leading member was 
Cecil Rhodes, succeeded in October, 1888, in obtaining a con- 
cession of all mining rights. Rhodes was a remarkable man, 
destined to play a great part in South Africa during the next 
few years and to leave his impress on the map of th^ continent 
He Had gone to the Cape in early manhood, had drifted up 
to Kiidberley, had there speedily acquired some wealth and 
considerable m.luence, and was already a person of importance 
in colonial jxilftics when Sir Charles Warren expelled the Boer 
raiders from Bechuanaland in 1884. Then he formed a close 
association with the group of financiers who were the first to 
exploit the riches of the Transvaal goldfielda He made a 
laige fortune ; but the acquisition of money was not his main 
object He cherished the dream of consolidating all the South 
African states and territories, and of extending British do- 
minion into the uast ^vage tracts towards the north, towards 
whif^ foreign eyes had already been turned. His curiously 
attractive and forciMe personality, and his imaginative idealism , 
which was not inconsistent with some lack of intellectual 
precisicxi and of ethical scruple, gained him enthusiastic and 
admiring adherents. Backed by powerful interests in the City 
and in London society, Rhodes applied for a charter giving 
the company sovereign powers. 

, It was a* period when government by chartered company 
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CHAP, had received new life; l^jeral ministries had given charters 
to the North Borneo Company (1881) and the Royal Niger 
Company (i§86), and the charter of the British ‘East Aftica 
Company was but a few months old. The government; too, 
shrank from the heavy expense involved in direct adminis- 
tration and, after some hesitation, a royal charter was granted 
on October 29, 1889, to the British South Africa Company, 
To this company was committed the destinies of the large 
territory known afterwards as Rhodesia, Portugal, angry at 
being excluded from Mashonaland, sent a force to the frontier, 
and collisions between the Portuguese and the settlers occufred. 
More serious was the Portuguese endeavour to disturb by armed 
force the Scottish missionaries and traders established about 
Lake Ny^ssa. On January 15, 1890, Salisbury demanded the 
immediate recall of, the Portuguese forces,/' from places under 
British protection or influence ” The Portuguese ministry hesi- 
tated, partly from fear of popular resentm^t, and Salisbury 
caused an ultimatum to be delivered at Lisbon requiring Portu- 
gaVs acceptance of the British demands within twenty-four 
houra Thus beset the Portuguese government yielded, and on 
August 20 an agreement was made by which Portugars* historic 
claims were fairly met, while Northern Rhodesia and ^yassa- 
land were secured for Great Britain. ' ♦ 

At the same time negotiations with France and Germany 
were also proceeding, and these terminated in agreements vHhich 
in great measure settled the partition of Africa. In December, 
1 889, Stanley ^ had reached Bagamoyo, after a march right across 
Africa, bringing with him Emin Pasha^and a batch of treaties. 
The time was ripe for a settlement with Germany, and this 
was accomplished by an agreement ^'gned on July i, 1890. 
In the interim a notable event had occurred. The Ge^pian 
Emperor had dropped the pilot who Kad guided the des- 
tinies ^of his country so long : on March 1 7 Prince Bismarck 
had ceased to be chancellor ; and though Count von Caprivi 
succeeded to the office, it was really William II. who himself 
diteefepd the foreign policy of his country. The agreement he 
concluded with Lord Salisbury marked the limits of German 
E^st Africa and German S«>uth-West Africa,* It abandoned 


^ See p. 398. 
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Germati claims to Uganda and the Upper Nile, and recognised a 
British protectorate of Zanzibar. By way of compensation E^- 
larftj ceded to Gerinany the island of HeligolancJ^ a p&siession 
long^esired by the Germans, since in hostile hands it might serve 
as a naval base^ for an attack on Hamburg, or on the Kiel 
Canal, then in process of constructi9n. The transfer took place 
on August 9, 1890. Scarcely less important than the agreement 
with Germany was that concluded with France on August 5 of 
the same year. Recognition of the French protectorate in 
Madagascar was balanced by the recognition of the British 
position in* Zanzibar, More valuable was the French acknow- 
ledgment of the efficacy of the work of Sir Geoi^e Goldie and 
the Niger Company, shown in the clause of the agreement 
ivhich excluded France from the Hausa States and Bomu, 
while leaving to th^t nation the Sahara desert: light soil, in 
which, as the wits of the Paris boulevards said, adapting one 
of Ltord Salisbury’s phrases, the Gallic cock might scratch. 

In October, 1890, Gladstone undertook another of his great 
oratorical campaigns in Midlothian. The home rule, or Glad- 
stoni an liberals, as it had become the fashion to call them, were 
in a state of hopefdl expectation. Distrust of coercion in Ire- 
land atjd the ^posurfe of the Pigott forgeries had weakened the 
government t and ever since the defeat of 1886 Gladstone had 
been reorganising his forces. In this task he encountered great 
difficulty, largely because several of his colleagues held dia- 
metrically opposite opinions on the question of the retention of 
Irish members at Westminster after the grant of home rule. 
A conclave of Liberal •leaders at Hawarden in the autumn of 
1889 decided on their retention though with numbers 
reduced; a decisiofi laqjented by Sir William Harcourt as “a 
fata^ and irretrievable error And Sir William’s views were 
shared ty Lord He»chell and, to some extent, by Lord Gran-, 
ville. Later in the same year (on December 18 and 19) Par- 
nell had been the guest of Gladstone at Hawarden, and had 
discussed with him the outlines of the next home rule bill. 
The Gladstonian-Pamellite understanding was at its strongest 
when Gladstone made his Midlothian campaign the following 
October, and spoke of the “sham majority in Westminster 

1 Fitzmaurice, Qranville^ ii., 496 (letter to L.ord Granville, October 27, xBSg). • 
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passing laws and giving , votes totally opposed to the convic- 
tions of the people V 

Before IJovember was out the situation Had entifely 
changeSl ; in Mr. Morley’s words, “ a blinding sandstorm iKvept 
the ground”. On the 17th Captain O'Shea, who had been 
regarded as a political follower and even a confidant of Parnell, 
obtained a decree met in the divorce court against his wife, 
Parnell being co-respondent. The petition for divorce had 
been filed on December 24, 1889, five days after Pamell’s visit 
to Hawarden. When the trial came on and the action was 
found to be undefended, wrath and consternation seized* the 
English allies of the ‘Irish nationalists. Some good* people 
were sincerely shocked, believing that bad morals implied bad 
politics ; others, who disliked home rule, industriously fanned the 
flame. Prompt act^pn was imperative, as parliament had been 
summoned to meet for an autumn session on November 25. 
Gladstone hesitated for some days as to wfeat course to ‘take. 
But many of his followers in the press and the constituencies 
ignored political exigencies in their indignation, and were 
quite determined to make no terms with the violator of the 
domestic sanctities. The nonconformist Gladstonianfe loudly 
demanded that their party should have ‘no dealings ^ith the 
unclean person; and it was widely felt and said that unless 
Painell retired from the leadership of the home rule group, the 
success of the cause would be set back for a generation. « 
Parnell assumed a defiant attitude. “The English wolves howl 
for my destruction,” was his comment ; in Ireland it seemed for 
a time that his position was unshaken. • Gladstone, who at first 
had “ declined to be a censor and a judge of faith and morals,” * 
held a conference with Lord Granville ^d with the liberal whips 
on November 24, and it was decided that action Aiust be pken 
against Parnell.® Accordingly Gladstone* wrote a letter to Mr. 
Morley stating that Pameirs continuance as leader of the na- 
tionalists would render his own leadership of the liberal party 
^almost a nullity”. Efforts were madi6 privately to induce 
Parnell to retire. They met with no success, and Gladstone’s 
letter was published in the newspapers on November 26. Thcre- 

* * 

1 speech at West Calder, October 23, tSgo. ^ 

, • Morley, Gladstone, iii., 435. 

^Ftizmaurice, Oranville, ii., 4S8 and 499. 
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upon acute dissenSon arose within the Irish party, which had CHAP, 
the day before re-elected Parnell as its leader. Meeting were ^tVUl. 
held in a committOe-room oi the house of commons to*&iasider 
the leadership of the party, and stormier gatherin|^ cansSeldom 
have been brou^t together within the precihcts of parliament. 

For nearly a fortnight the nation watched with intense eagerness 
the battle that raged upon the floor of Coiftmittee-Room Fifteen. 
Parnell refused to regign, and fought with despemte tenacity 
to maintain the supremacy he had held so long. He soi^ht 
to strengthen his position by declaring in a " manifesto to the 
Irish peofSe ” * that the “ English leaders intended to play 
Ireland false ” ; bull the Roman catholic bishops turned against 
him, and the majority of the nationalist members of parliament 
followed their lead. Against twenty-six, whose fidelity to their 
chief was unshaken, forty-four members decided on December 6 
to support him no longer, and with this section Gladstone con- 
tinued* to co-operate. But it was to him a heavy blow — “ the 
heaviest I ever received,” he wrote to Lord Acton. Mr. Justin 
M‘Carthy became leader of the majority of the nationalist 
members. 

Tho Pamellite split was the unionists* opportunity. It gave 
them renewed c^^nfidence, and enabled them to make substantial 
headway with. their Lgislative programme. With the nation- 
alists engaged in furious controversy upstairs, the address in reply 
to the speech from the throne was voted after a few hours’ debate, 
an event which had not happened for fifteen years. A feature 
of the session was the mortality among members of parliament : 
indeed the number of eminent public men who died between 
January, 1891, and February, 1892, was remarkably large. On 
January 30, 1891,, died Charles Bradlaugh, who in later years 
hadjeamed the regard of the whole house. Three days before 
his death the comnjons expunged from their journals the de- ^ . 
cision taken eleven years before not to allow him either to 
affirm or take the oath. Two months later Lord Granville died, 
a diplomatist who had had the misfortune to be pitted against 
Prince Bismarck at a critical period of colonial development, 
and who, moreover, was blamed for a policy which was not his 
but that of t]ie Cabinet as a whole^^ * But he was a high-minded 

1 Publi^ed Nov. 39, 1890. 

■SeektterftomtheDukeof Argyll in tlmriiiMf of April 16,1891. , * 
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and accomplished statesman, who served ttfe slate with fidelity, 
and a capable foreign minister with a good understanding of 
international affairs. He was much under thfe influence of Glad- 
stone end s'ftrayed by him at times gainst his own judgement, 
especially "in domestic politics, which he hati never seriously 
studied. On May 5, just after his appointment as archbishop of 
York, died Dr. Magee, not only a great ecclesiastic but a power 
in the house of lords, and by some considered the greatest orator 
who had spoken in that assembly since the days of Chatham. 

Later in the year and on the same day — October 6 — there 
died both William Henry Smith and Charles SteWart Parnell. 
Smith, despite his lack of oratorical gifts, had proved an admirable 
leader in the commons. His obvious devotion to “queen and 
country” (with him a favourite phrase), his consideration for 
opponents as well as colleagues and supporters, his int^ity and 
plain commonsense, had won for him universal esteem. Parnell’s 
death, within a year of the unhappy exposure ^hich had cost him 
so much, was hastened by the strain and fatigue of his bitter 
struggle in Ireland against his former followers, a struggle in 
uiiich he ’was continually worsted, but which he carried on with 
undaunted courage. The cold and haughty reserve, by which 
he had maintained his autocratic ascendancj' over his party before 
the catastrophe, had given way to a passionate volubility. He 
raged and raved his way about Ireland in frantic endeavours to 
convince Irish nationalists that they were being betrayed by 
the treachery of the priests and the English liberals. He met 
with little success and wore himself to the grave in his efforts. 
So passed away at the age of forty-six the strongest and the 
strangest of Irish political leaders, the man who without a touch 
of the sympathetic national qualities of O’Qonnell had gained 
an influence, alike in Ireland and in English politics, jjpore 
potent than that of the great Celtic agitator. A Pfotestant 
and a landlord, the “uncrowned king” had > nevertheless been 
enthusiastically accepted as the representative of their aspira- 
tions by the Roman catholic peasantry ; and by his organising 
ability and his talent for direction and control he had brought 
home rule from the clouds and made it the living issue in the 
English party conflict. Hi^ disappearance Idft 9 void which 
could not be filled ; but Mr. John Redmond succeeded to his 
leadership of the “Parnellite” group, which for some years 
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longer remained al6of from the majority of the nationalist 
members, * 

On Smith's defth, Mr. Balfour was chosen leader* 6f the 
house of commons, vacating his office of chief Secretary fpr 
Ireland and becoming first lord of the treasury on November 24 
in his uncle Lord Salisbury's cabinet. The selection, which, in 
Lord Randolph Churchill’s view, put an end to “tory demo- 
cracy, the genuine article,”^ was inevitable. Neither Goschen 
nor Sir Michael Hicks Beach, who on the restoration of his 
health had become president of the board of trade in February, 
i888> could* vie in popularity with their younger colleague, 
whose ability had been revealed by five;years’ strenuous work 
at the Irish office. In this difficult post he had acquired a 
very high reputation; for while he had firmly upheld the 
law and repressed disorder, he had endeavoured to grapple 
with the causes of I^sh discontent by imiJroving the material 
condition of the peasantry, especially in the congested, poverty- ^ 
stricken districts of the west. In the autumn of 1890 he visited 
these districts himself, and as a result of his investigations he 
institu^'ecf a series of relief works which did much to alleviate 
the distress caused by a failure of the potato crop the following 
year. In thL session* of 1891 Mr. Balfour was on sufficiently 
good terms Miith the Iiish members to cany his land purchase 
bill through the house of commons without much difficulty. 
The •measure^ was intended to facilitate the conversion of the 
Irish tenants into owners of their holdings and was liberal in 
its terms. If the landlord were willing to sell, the entire 
purchase-money could he advanced by the exchequer, and the 
tenant would become absolute owner after forty-nine years, 
paying four per c^t. interest to the state in the meanwhile. 
The total amount expen*ded by the treasury was not to exceed 
thirty mWlions. Mr. JBalfour piloted this bill through the house 
with tact and dexterity; and when he resigned the chief 
secretaryship he had gained the respect of the Irish members 
and the regatd of the Irish people. 

Not only in the Irish and conservative parties did death cause 
a change in the leadership. Four days before Christmas the 
death of the .seventh Duke of Devonshire, at the ripe age of 
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CRAP, eighty-three, removed the Marquis of Hartii^^ton to the house ^ 
of lords, and left to hir. Chamberlain the command of the 
liberal' unionists in the commons. To that offide Mr. Cham- 
hdrlahi 'was formally elected by his colleagues on February 8, 
1892. The next*day parliament met for its l^t session previous 
to the general election, wh^ch it had been decided to hold in the 
late summer. The ppeech from the throne opened with a para- 
graph “ in the queen’s own words ” respecting the death of the 
Duke of Clarence, the elder 5!on of the Prince of Wales, at the 
age of twenty-eight. In December the betrothal of the duke to 
his cousin, Princess May of Teck, had been announced^ but 
while preparations for -the marriage were being made, the bride- 
groom-elect was smitten with influenza and pneumonia, and 
died on January 14. On the day of the young prince’s death 
there passed away the aged Cardinal^. Manning, who had 
not many months survived his great compeers Newman and 
. Ddllinger. And on the last day of January died Charlei Had- 
don Spurgeon, the most powerful and popular nonconformist 
preacher, of his generation. 

The parliamentary session of 1892 was conducted under the 
shadow of dissolution, and as the main Issue of thb general 
election was again to be home rule, the rhinistty, by inl;roducing 
a bill establishing in Ireland the county council* system, with 
many administrative restrictions, indicated the extent of the 
local government they were prepared to grant, that country. 
This Irish local government bill was not pressed beyond second 
reading ; but an act was passed applying to Ireland the edu- 
cational reforms already granted to England and Scotland. 
During the session Mr. Chamberlain sought to draw from the 
Gladstonians explicit declarations as tp the>r home rule polftry, 
but the effort was unsuccessful. Gladstone and his colleagues 
were not, in fact, in agreement on important points in'* the Irish 
scheme. Though he kept home rule in the forefront, Gladstorte 
also appealed for support on a programme drawn up at the 
party convention held in Newcastle the previous October. The 
“ Newcastle pregramme” was a comprehensive attempt to bring 
together the various sections of the liberal and radicid parly by 
giving something to each of them ; hence it included disestablish- 
ment of the Church in Wales and in Scotland, a local veto on 
* tiie sale of intoxicating liquors, improved registration of voters, 
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an|d the abolition of die plural franchiae. Articles for 4 ofining CHAP, 
employers' liability and for limiting t!ie hours of labour^ were 
intended to conciliate the trade unions and labour oiggani^tionS) 
which had grown rapidly since 1889, when a great shrike of 
dock labourers in l^ndon revealed the strength of the socialistic 
feeling among the unskilled workirjg-mOn. The programme 
however was not a success. Many of thf moderate libels, 
including some of Gladstone’s most influential pa^liamentaiy 
supporters, distrusted the concessions offered to the extreme 
radical element. Many liberals, too, resented the attack on 
the CSiurch, which went far to comfilete the process of bringing 
over almost the entire body of the Anglican clergy to the con- 
servative side in politica The local option proposal also raised 
against the liberals th e most powerfully organised trade in the 
country. The ‘Miqui^r interest” was henceforth engaged for 
the tories, and it played no small part in the ensuing election. 

And not a few votgrs, who were alive to the evils of excessiV0» 
drinking, disliked the idea of rendering it possible for a majo^ty 
of ratepayers in any locality to prohibit the sale of an article 
of common consumption, which seemed to them not temperance 
but tyranny. • 

The conservative leaders appealed for support mainly on 
two grounds: •first, their opposition to home rule; secondly, 
their record of work done. On the former ground, Lord 
Salisbury was emphatic as to the peril to the loyal minority 
involved in the grant of Irish autonomy. For the loyalists of 
Ireland, he said, a wrong decision meant bitter and protracted 
struggles culminating probably in civil war As to the second 
point, Mr. Balfour said the government claimed to have carried 
mote beneficial legislation than any of its predecessors during 
an eqjial period of time.* This was going too far; but the 
governmeSit’s legislative and administrative record had been 
creditable, especially during the last two sessions, * 

In preparing his budget for 1890, Goschen found himself 
with a surplus of three million and a half and was able to make 
substantial remissions of taxation, including a reduction of l 3 ie 
tea duty by twopence a pound. An extra tax of sixpence a 
gallon on spirits, known as “ whiskyrfnoney,'* originally intended 

1 Manifesto of June 28, 1892. 

> Election address dated June 34, 1892; 
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CHAP, as compensation for the reduction of licenses, and a third of tjie 
sum obtained from the duty on beer, were handed over to the 
count/ councils for promoting technical Education, In ^[891 
the chahoelfor of the exchequer could ^dispose of a surplus of 
;^2,ooo,o6o, and the cabinet determined to efaploy it to relieve 
parents from the payment of fees for children attending public 
elementaiy schools.^ Education rendered compulsory twenty- 
one years earlier was now also to become free. The step had 
long been urged by the liberals ; and though some conservatives 
viewed it with disfavour, as tending to weaken parental respon- 
sibility, there was no serious opposition to the bill, which was 
aiScepted as the natural sequel to the act of 1870. 

There was a similar consensus of influential opinion in regard 
to the factory act of 1891 in which the home secretary had 
the support of liberals and liberal unionists as well as conserva- 
tives, The act limited the hours of labour for women to twelve 
«L day, with an hour and a half for meals, ayd enforced various 
sanitary regulations and precautions. It also dealt with some 
of the evils of subcontracting and “ sweating ” and raised the 
minimum age of employment for children in factories to eleven. 
Another useful reform of this session was^the tithes act which 
at length did away with a long-standing source of ffiction in 
the rural districts, especially in those in which the nonconform- 
ists formed the majority. The tithe, under the commutation 
act of 183s, was a fixed charge upon the rent, which was 
collected from the tenant. The burden actually fell upon the 
' landlord ; and it was now decided to make this clear, and 
remove the alleged grievance, by rendering the landlord re- 
sponsible in all cases for the payment The tenants did not 
really benefit and the Church did npt suffer; but dissenting 
farmers no longer felt that they were paying towarejis the 
support of a religious communion to which they did not belong, 
ahd there were no more tithe riots such as had recently dis- 
turbed the peace of Wales. Just before they went out of office, 
on July 21, 1892, ministers obtained the royal assent to the 
small holdings act which enabled county councils to borrow 
money on the security of the rates for the purpose of buying 
land for agricultural holdings not exceeding •fifty acres in 
extent The landlord received three-quarters of the price from 
♦ the county council, and one-quarter from the purchasing owner. 
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who might also obtain an advance from the council for building 
a cottage. The bill was in chirge of •Mr. Henry Chaplin, who 
had entered the cabinet in August, 1889, as president tmw 
ministry^ or department of state called the board of ^gricMlture. 

The creation 6f this office was to some extent a recognition 
of the factors which the last franchise act had introduced into 
the electorate. Both parties were becoming acutely conscious 
of the growing politicaJ activity of the agricultural labourers as 
well as the rising numbers and wider demands of the urban 
workmen. The labourers, who had learnt the value of organi- 
sation, werfi assiduously courted by the party leaders. If 
Gladstone, who in reality cared little (qr anything but home 
rule at this time, was ready to promise parish councils and the 
provision of allotments, the unionists were inclined to offer 
small holdings and old age pensions. There was perhaps more 
understanding amon^ the influential consfervatives and their 
liberal flnionist allies of the tendencies which were beginning 
to develop in the Industrial classes ; some of them, including 
Lord Salisbury himself, bestowed a guarded patronage upon 
the incipient revolt g^ainst the rule of free contract and free 
trade, and dabbled 4 iesitatingly in what their opponents, still 
wedded to the oi chodox individualism, branded as state social- 
ism and^protQptvon. The era of political was passing into that 
of social reform ; but neither of the two great parties w^ quite 
prepsg'ed to accept the change. The liberals were still intent 
on the extension of political equality and the abolition of 
privilege; the conservatives, though many of their younger 
men were keenly anxious to improve the condition of the 
people, were clogged by the weight of propertied and vested 
interests which clur^ round them. Home rule and the reaction 
against Gladstone’s foreign policy, the rising spirit of imperial- 
ism, and* a certain apprehension of the newly enfranchised 
electors had driven the majority of the educated and propertied 
classes into the unionist camp. The new voters, however, were 
not united under the opposing banner. By a large proportion 
of the urban artisans and the rural labourers, the old liben^l 
ideas were not enthusiastically endorsed, though there remained 
much of the ^a&itional feeling tl^t the hbemls and radicals 
were on the whole more popular'* in their sympathies than 
the party specidlly favoured «by aristocratic and moneyed 
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CHAP, scxriety. ^ The strength of the flladstonians lay in the noncon- 
XVIll. formist trading commuhity; though even here there were 
many still unreconciled to Irish home rule. , , 

Tljp dis^Iution came on the same day that the session 
ended, June 28. -Gladstone confidently calculated on obtaining 
a majority of eighty or 100.^ The election opened on July i 
with the unopposed return of Lord Randolph Churchill, and as 
day by day the rfesuits came in “ the illusory hopes of many 
months faded into night,” so far as concerned the British home 
rulers. At Midlothian Gladstone’s majority fell from over 4,ood 
to 690. Disappointed as the Gladstonians were they had still 
a net gain of fifty- five seats. The majority against them in 
England was seventy-two; but in the “ Celtic fringe” it was 
otherwise, and with the aid of eighty-one Irish nationalist votes 
there was a majority of forty in favour of home rule. This 
general election was notable for the first' appearance of the in- 
dependent labour party in parliament Miners’ delegates and 
an agricultural labourer bad, it is true, been elected before ; but 
those members had identified themselves with the radical wing 
of the liberaL. Now four members — Mr John Burns, Mr. Keir 
Hardfe, and two others — secured elc'ction,^ regarding it as their 
duty “ to sit in opposition until they crossed the house to form 
a labour government Sifmificant as this movement was, the 
labour party was as yet too weak to achieve much, and was 
indeed destined to wait thirteen years longer before it ^allied 
to itself any great body of voters. 

Instead of r signing at once the government met the new 
parliament. On August 8 the queen’f? speech was read. Mr, 
Asquith moved an amendment to the address expressing want 
of confidence in her majesty’s advisers. The division was taken 
on the nth, when the government were defeated by forty votes 
— 350 to 310. On the 15th Lord Salisbqry informed the house 
of lords that he had resigned. On the i8th the session of 
parliament closed, and on the same day Mr. Gladstone accepted 
his appointment as first lord of the treasury, and for the fourth 
and last time set about the task of forming a ministry with 
himself as chief. 

* Morlcy, GladstoffU, in., chap, vii, * 

* Speech by Mr. Keir Hardie, August ii, 1892. 
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THE CLOSING DECADE. 

In yelcrmining, as be ’id, to make home rule the cardinal c 
feature of his administration, Gladstone was j^uided both by 
necessity and honour, \ ct it was well kno\vn that the liberal 
successes at the pf i!s had been gained in sj)ite of rather than 
because of Glad^^toudis ^rish policy, and among liberal jx^liticians 
there was a disjx:)sition to postpone the attempt to pass a home 
rule hieasure. B’it how, argues Mr. Morley, who shared the 
intimate counsels of his chief, could Gladstone refuse h" submit 
his Irish^policy to parliament after the bulk of the national- 
ists h in quitted their own leader, Parnell, in absolute feliance 
on his s*inccrhy anef good faith In constructing his cabinet 
the prfipe mfni.sler \ras ham|)cred by the smallness of the 
liberal majority *and the necessity of conciliating every section 
of his sii2.)portcrs. He had, therefore, to take as colleagues some 
men •with whom h^ would have preferred to disj)cnse. Mr. 
Morley returned to th"' Irish office, bcinj: as Gladstone ex- 
pressed it, chained to lb oar. Earl Snencer was made first 
lord of the admiralty n^'d Mr. Campbcu-Bar erman secretary 
for war. Sir Williau ‘ rcourt became chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. The new^. • ecretary, Mr. H. H. -\squith, like his 
predqcessor, Mr. Matte was a leader he bar who had not 
previously held of -le had first enterea parliament in 18^86 * 

as an avowed hoga^ ruler, and was an advoc; 5 of home rule 
all round/' coupled, however, with the “ unimpaired supremacy ” 
of the imperial parliament.- On foreign and colonial affairs he 
was in syni2.>athy with Lord Roscbciy, who once more became 

^Morley, Cdr^stonc^ in., chap. vii. ^ ^ 

See speeches Oxford, June g, iS8g, and at Westminster, April 14^ 
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CHAP» foreign secretary. Lord Rosebery was a Supporter of imperial 
federation, and he favoured the inaintcnance of the British posi- 
tion in* Egypt and the expansion of the empire generally : views 
whictvwere hot fully shared by the prime minister, nor by Mr. 
Morlcy nor Sir William Harcourt. It was said at the time of the 
general election — and said, there is reason to believe, with truth 
— that if Gladstone had' obtained a majority of more than 
fifty Lord Rosebery would not have been included in the 
cabinet.! tn the result there was no option but to secure his 
co-operation. On August 17, 1892, within a week of Lord 
Salisbury’s resignation, the names of the chief meftibers of the 
new government wc^e announced. 

The cabinet was hardly formed when differences arose within 
it regarding the retention or non-retention of Uganda. The de- 
cision was of importance in itself, and of interest as determin- 
ing which school <Sf liberalism was to prevail in the conduct of 
foreign affairs : the one group looking with distrust lipon the 
extension of imjxTial rr‘sj)onsibi!ities and burdens, ^ which the 
other section sui‘v(>ed with pride rather than apprehension. 
The crisis had arisen through the financial straits into which the 
British East Africa ‘Comfiany had fallen. * Lord Rosebery’s in- 
sistence on the necessity of retaining the territoiy overcame the 
reluctance of his colleagues, Sir William Harcourf among them,, 
who favoured abandonment. On October 20 the foreign secre- 
tary informed a deputation from the anti-slavery society that 
he regarded Uganda “ as the key, perhaps, of Central Africa, as 
commanding the Nile basin, as a field recently of heroic enter- 
prise, as a land that had been watered cby the blood of our saints 
and martyrs ” — a reference to the work accomplished by mis- 
sionary effort — and he expressed his personal opinion that 
“ having put our hands to the plough in that great enterprise we 
shall not be able, even if we wore willirjg, to look bfick So 
indeed it proved, and after a mission of inqaiiy conducted by 
Sir Gerald Portal in 1893, the final decision td hold the country 
was taken, though the formal proclamation of a British pro- 

1 See the Times, August 13, 1892. 

* Mr. Asquith, some years later (July ig, xgox), when the djffcrences between 
tfife tWp flections had become acutev angrily charged the anti« imperialist liberals 
with regarding the empire as a regrettable necessity to bf apologised for as 
• half blunder, half crime 
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tcctorate over Ugaifda was not made until June 19, 1894, after 
Gladstone’s retirement. • • 

♦The second home rule bill was introduced by Glad^one on 
February 13, 1893. It had been prepared by a ^omrxiit tee of 
the cabinet consisting of the prime minister, Mr. Morley, Lords 
Spencer and Herschell, Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, and Mr. 
Bryce. It was not, as had been the? case with the bill of 1 886, 
accompanied by a measure dealing^ with* Irish land purchase, 
and it diflFered mainly from the earlier bill, which fiad excluded 
the Irish members from Westminster, in providing that Ireland 
bhoyld send eighty representatives to the imperial parliament, 
who would, however, vote only when m/itters in which Ireland 
was concerned were under debate. The demand for an express 
assertion of the imperial supremacy was met by putting a de- 
claratory phrase in the preamble. As in 1 886, the army and 
navy, customs, trade** and foreign relations Vere excluded from* 
the purview of the Irish legislature. With these limitations 
Ireland was to be granted an autonomous administration. 

The passage of the bill through the house occupied eighty- 
five Sittings. Gladstone, despite the weight of his eighty-three 
years, ploted the measure in its various!® stages with sfmaaing 
vigour and rus ained« energy. The bill received the grudging 
support of tj;ie, ParncUites, Mr. John Redmond regarding it as 
“ only an instalment ” ; but it met with somewhat warmer ap- 
pro\ial from the Anti-Parncllites, and Mr. Davitt went so far 
as to declare that it contained all the terms and conditions of 
an honourable and lasting compact between the people of 
Ireland and Great Britain. On the debate for leave to introduce 
the bill Mr. Balfour spoke of it as an abortion, the result of 
reversing the procjpss of evolution by which all great empires 
had been maintained,* while Mr. Chamberlain emphatically 
declared that the supremacy of parliament, if the bill passed, 
would be an unsubstantial pageant, ‘‘ the baseless fabric of a 
vision’*. The bill 4 iaving been read a first time without a 
division on February 17, the second reading debate opened on 
April 6 when Sir Michael Hicks Beach moved the r*ejection of 
the measure. After twelve days* debate the second reading 
was carried <jn flic 2ist by 347 votes against 304. 

The struggk in committee began on May 8. In the 
terval since the second reading the unionist leaders, had held* 
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CHAP, conferences concerning the character of thfe amendments^ they 
should submit to the house. Oay by day until June 28 the 
house discussed the bill in committee and hrfd then* reachecUbut 
the fif 4 «h* clause out of forty. This induced Gladstone to copy 
the “guniotine'* process, invented by the unibnist government 
in 1887 to pass the crimes act, and thenceforward the bill was 
closured in compartments. * The chief alteration made in it wets 
the omission of the “in and out” subsections of the clause 
concerning the Irish members at Westminster, the effect being 
that the eighty Irish members who were to be retained in the 
imperial parliament would be able to vote on e\fery subject 
without restriction. The fmamial clause gave great trouble and 
had twice to be entirely remodelled. The rancour and healed 
feeling engendered on both sides of the house culminated in 
acts of personal violence on the night of July 27 fixed for the 
last day of the cornmittec stage, the first* recorded occasion of 
such conduct in the history of parliament. During the proceed- 
ings in committee' the government majorities had fallen as low 
as fourteen and fifb’< n, and the third reading w^as carried on 
September 1 by thirt}’-four votes only. “ 

In the house of lArds the second reading was moved on the 
5th by Earl Spencer, whereupon the Duko of Devonshire moved 
the rejection of the bill. Lord Rosebery pleaded that t\ie Irish 
question might be settled by agreement between the two parties, 
as the franchise and redistribution bills had been in 1884, but he 
pleaded in vain. On the 8th the division was taken, when the 
bill was rejected by 419 votes to 41. So ended the second 
attempt of the Gladstonians to dissolve the Union formed by 
William Pitt and to set up an autonomous government in 
Ireland. Gladstone made no other effort, ai?d th^ fate of home 
rule was sealed, so far as parliament was concerned, for many 
years to come. The rejection of the bill fey the housef'of lords 
was taken very calmly, and the prime minister did not venture 
to embark upon a quarrel with the upptfr chamber on this 
issue. There is no doubt that the peers correctly interpreted 
the opinion of the electorate. The majority of Englishmen 
had not been converted to home rule, and many even of 
Gladstoiie’s own followers ijj the constituencies ^accepted his 
Irish policy with reluctance. 

* Although the slruggie over hocne rule was the most notable 



1893 FRANCE AND S/AM. 4^t 

event of 1893 the year witnessed important developments in Asia 
and Africa. In Siam a crisis arose which almost thr^ened 
war* with FVance. The friendship between the #-cpublic and 
Russia had given renewed strength to French colonial ^policy, 
and advantage was now" taken of frontier disputes with Siam to 
enlarge the borders of French IndQ-China. That the French 
and British frontiers should meet in such •a region was highly 
undesirable. In April Avhen the dispute betw^een 4 he Siamese 
government and the French became acute, a British gunboat 
was sent up the Menam river to Bangkok to watch events. To 
enforce their demands the French in July also sent gunboats up 
the Menam, having previously silenced the Siamese forts at the 
entrance to the river. On July 20 an ultimatum was delivered 
by France to the Siamese court, and this not being complied 
with fully, on the 26tlja blockade was declared. Lord Rosebeiy 
instructed Lord Dufferin, the British ambassador in Paris, to 
inforrfi tlie French /oreign minister that “it would be impossible 
that her majesty's government should allow British subjects to 
be left at the mercy of an unrtily Oriental population, and that 
theref(.»‘e they cannot withdraw her majestyjs ship now st^ioned 
off the city" His firmness was justified; the French foreign 
minister .inforn'ed Lord Dufferin on the 31st that “as the 
blockade wouW be raised at once it was unnecessary to discuss 
the matter On the same day an agreement was reached for 
the maintenance of Siam as a “ buffer state ” between the French 
and British possessions. Throughout the dispute Lord Rosebery 
had advised the Siamese to agree wdth their adversary quickly, 
and on August i the Vrench ultimatum was accepted, the 
blockade being raised two days later. The negotiations between 
Lohdon and Paris c(fntini*cd, and were finally brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion by Lord Salisbury’' on January 15, 1896. 

South African affairs attracted much attention during t];ie 
later half of 1893. Natal was granted responsible government 
in June. The prosperity of this colony and of aU South Africa 
had developed rapidly with the constantly increasing output 
of the Witwatersrand gold mines, and in the Transvaal the 
“ Uitlandcrs," as t|je non-Boer population was called, had become 
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1 See speech hy Lord Rosebery at Edinburgh, October g, 1896, 
^Parliamentary Papers, Siam, No. i (1894), 
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CHAP, numerically and financiallj''* powerful. Further north important 
events happened. For two years peace had ,bcen kept between 
the setters in Mashonaland and the Matabele. 6ut the silua- 
tion was ^ontinualjy fraught with anxiety, anc^^in July raids by 
Matabele impis on Mashonas under British protection brought 
matters to a crisis. Dr, J-,eander Jameson, administrator of 
the country for the •chartered company, laid the facts before 
Cecil Rhodes, at that time prime minister of Cape Colony as 
well as managing director of the comi)any. Imperial sanction 
for an advance^into Matabeleland was given and Jhe first en- 
gagement tcK>k jjlaec on October 15. The chartered compdny*s 
trtx>ps occupied Biilu\va)'o oil November 4, and Lobenguela fled 
into the bush with a British patrol in pursuit. Thirty-three 
troopers of this foice, under the command of Major Alan 
Wilson, with reckless daring pushed on to the scherm where 
the Matabele king, sick and wearied, was guarded by hundreds 
if not thousands of determined warriors. tSurrounded on all 
sides by tlie natives, Wilson and his men fought on, making 
ramparts of the carcases of their dead horses, till all w^re killed, 
‘'grimk/ dying, still »unconquered, with thejr faces to the foe,” 
singing the national anthem as they fell. No further pursuit of 
Lobenguela was attempted, but before his ox waggons could 
reach the Zambesi, which he intended to cros^f, he died of 
disease in January, 1894. Matabeleland conquered, a scheme 
for its government by the chartered company was promulg;ated 
by an order in council of May 9, 1894 ; and Rhodes set himself 
to accomplish the great idea that he had entertained for years 
of turning the northern territories of South Africa into a field 
for British settlement and enterprise and connecting Cape Town 
with Cairo by railway. t * 

In the midst of the home rule controversy and of fereign 
and colonial crises, George, Duke of YdSrk, the only surviving 
son of the Prince of Wales, was married to the Princess May, 
who had been betrothed to his elder brother, the Duke of 
Clarence. The marriage took place in London on July 6, 1893. 
A few weeks later on August 22 died the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
the queen's brother-in-law, and the successioij to the German 
principality passed to her second ’son, the Duke of Edinburgh. 

The prolonged debates over the home rul^ bill had caused 
supply and other necessary business to be delayed; and on 
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1894 GLADSTONE ANif THE PEERS. 

November 2, 1893,* parliament reassembled for an autumn 
sitting whicli was prolonged until Marth 5, 1894., although con- 
tentious discussion \^as confined to two measures, the emj^loycrs* 
liability and local government bills. The first-naifled iq^asure, 
which was in chaige of Mr. Asquith, aboHshod the doctrine of 
“common employment” and made certain classes of employers 
responsible for injuries sustained by their servants. An amend- 
ment by Mr. Walter McLaren to allow conl:racting-out from the 
benefits of the act, in cases where employers contributed to 
mutual insurance funds which provided compensation for injuries 
or cU'ath, v^fas rejected by 236 votes to 217. When the bill 
reached the upper house the “ ojntracting-fnit ” clause was, how- 
ever, inserted on D(‘ccniber 8 at the instance of Lord Dudley. 
Efforts to reach a compromise were made, but as the lords in- 
sisted on allowing em^jloyers to contract -out Gladstone abandoned 
the bill on Febiuary 5 o, 1894. • 

Tlic*local gov(-'rnmcnt bill furnished another cause of quarrel 
with the peers, 'rtie bill proposed to establish throughout Eng- 
land and Wales elective district and parish councils. After 
minul'* consideration and much alteration it passed the commons 
on January 12. The peers made many amendments, wlfich the 
government i^-f.sed to accept. On every point but two the 
lords eventi^Jly gave way. I'hcy insisted on raising the 
minimum population necessary to entitle a parish to have a 
separate council from 200 to 300 : and on the withdrawal from 
the parish councils of the control of the parochial charities, 
other than ecclesiastical, with which the bill did not interfere. 
On the population the lords had reverted to the original 

proposal of the government ; and as to the charities the govern- 
ment itself had at^ first proposed that the councils .should have 
only a on6-third represefitation on the governing bodies. 

thi# opposition ^deeply moved Gladstone, who had not 
forgiven the upper chamber for annihilating his home rule 
scheme. He had by this time persuaded himself, with’ his 
habitual facility in^adapting general princii)lcs to his own re- 
quirements, that the refusal of the peers to agree on all points 
of legislative detail with a minister who c;ommanded a majority 
in the commjnsf had raised a great constitutional question. He 
hinted at radical changes in the powers or composition of the 
upper house ; a^d on March i he delivered a solefnn indictment 
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of tlie peers and uttered a “ sorrowful declaration ’’ to the effect 
that the differences bctwofen th« two chambers disclosed “a 
state of^ thipgs of which we are compelled to say, that in pur 
judgment it oannot continue Nothing came of this attack ; 
but it was an historic occasion, though at the moment it was not 
so felt. For this was the last speech of “ the old man eloquent ” 
in the house of commons, his last appearance on the stage he 
had trodden for over Sixty years, where he had played j)arts so 
brilliant, so cHverse, so strikingly contrasted with one another, 
and where he had so often attracted round his own commanding 
but strangely comjjounded personality the interest oPthc world. 

Two days later he placed his resignation in the hands of the 
queen. He was eighty-four years of age, his hearing and 
eyesight were alike defective, he had done all that was in his 
power to carry his Irish policy and might well claim to be 
relieved of the burd(*»n of office. The brcsch he had caused in 
his party had never been healed and many of the most influen- 
tial of his former abscx:iates were still alienated from him. Yet 
he did not resign because of these things Gladstone strongly 
objected to the naval (estimates framed by Lord Spencer for 
thc^ financial year 18^4-95 which showed an expenditure of 
7,366, 100, being 126,000 more than jn the previous yesar. 
The increase was necessary ; for the relative growth *’of the 
British navy had hardly kept pace with that of other powers. 
But Gladstone retained all his old objection to “swollen ^ex- 
penditure ” on armaments. What, he asked, would be said in 
Europe of his active partidpation in a policy that would be 
taken as plunging England into the whirlpool of militarism ? 
In the cabinet he laboured hard to convert his colleagues to his 
views, but with the majority he did not prevail. The effect wa», 
“ not to bring about the construction of an artificial cause, or 
pretext rather, of resignation, but to compel^ me to act upon*bne 
that^was rational, sufficient, and ready to hand ’ In his letter 
of resignation, however, he made no mention of the naval 
estimates, giving as his reason for retirement the condition of 
his sight and hearing. He had told Mr. Morley the day before 
that if the queen asked his advice he would recommend Earl 
Spencer as his successor. “ As it happened, his^advice was not 
sought” ^ Of his interview wfth the queen Gla^Istone wrote a 

^ ^ Morley, Gladstone, iii., 506-7* “ Ibid,, p! 512. 
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memorandum in which he stated th^t no reference was made to 
political aflFairs. “ She confiribd her* remarks to three or four 
perfunctory and cdlourless sentences.” The fact was that the 
queen had been so much out of sympathy with Gladstone 
during his last tenure of office that she found it difficult to treat 
him with cordiality and she could not pretend to regret his 
retirement.^ The audience endeef, the queen sent a short 
note to the retiring minister, saying that after so many years 
of arduous labour and responsibility she thought lie was right 
in wishing to be relieved of his duties, adding, “ the queen 
woujd glacis have conferred a peerage on Mr. Gladstone but 
she knows he would not accept it ” Queen Victoria and Glad- 
stone apjxiar to have met only on one occasion afterwards, at 
Cimiez, in February, 1897, when, Gladstone records, her majesty’s 
manner was ” verj' decidedly kind *’ and for the first time she 
gave him her hand. * * 

U was a crisis of the kind which allows considerable dis- 
cretion to the sovereign ; since there was no leader of undisputed 
pre-emincncc in the mini.sterial party. Many of the liberals, 
and j)r'^bably the majority of the Gladstonian mem^s in 
parliament, desired to sec Sir William Hafeourt at the head of 
the governmctU, He was, however, unpopular with the im- 
perialist* groqp and wiih some important colleagues of his own 
who preferred Lord Roseber}^; and it was that statesman to 
wholp the queen offered the vacant premiership. Gladstone 
had seen Ahe queen on Saturday, March 3 ; the .same day the 
queen's offer was communicated to Lord Ro.sebery and accepted 
by him. On the Monday parliament was prorogued, A week 
later (March 1 2) the new session began. It was at once evident 
that the prime minister was under no illusions with regard 
to the Irish question. In the debate on the address he declared 
that Tie was in entire accord with Lord Salisbury in believing 
that before home rule was conceded to Ireland, “England,* as 
the predominant member of the partnership of the three king- 
doms, will have to be convinced of its justice ”. 

The time of the commons was largely given to* the con- 
sideration of the boldly conceited budget introduced by,Har- 
court, who ha^ nfiw become leader^of the house. The finance 

^ ^ Lee, Queen Victoria^ p, 526. 
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act, founded on the budget^ proposals, was Sir William's greatest 
legislative achievement. Its principal feature was the remodel- 
ling of the de^th duties in the direction of equalising the charges 
on real' and personal property. The difference heretofore 
made between these kinds of property was abolished, the duty 
was made payable on the estate as a whole, and it had to be paid 
on its “ principal valive/’ i the selling value in open market, 
whereas the previous \aluatioii had been, on the worth of the 
estate to the recipient ; and moreover the rate of duty was 
graduated from one to eight j)er cent according to the amount of 
the estate. Exemptions and abatements were also made in»the 
income tax, the general -rontention of the chancellor being that 
he had obtained additional revenue, for whilst the burden of the 
poorer taxpayers was lightened the death duties under the new 
scheme yielded over ;^4,ooo,ooo moie jK'r, annum. It was a 
distinctly “radical budget," and excited much dissatisfaction 
among property-owners, who contt^nded thjjt the new^ death 
duties mighr somet tint's caUse estates to be broken up or to be 
burdened for years with heavy liabilities. The finance bill was 
hotly contested in the^ commons and obtained its second reading 
on May ro, by a majority of fourteen only * • 

In the autumn of 1894 the world bec?ime conscious^ of the 
exi.stence of a new great naval and military powor in Eastern 
Asia. A month before parliament rose on July 16, an important 
treaty was signed with Japan. It provided for the abolition, 
after the lapse of five years, of British consular jurisdiction in 
the island empire. Thus, first of the European powers, Great 
Britain acknowledged the right of Jupan to a position of 
equality among the civilised nations. On August i war broke 
out between Japan and China on the qyestiai of the control 6f 
Korea. The cam])aign revealed the military impotence of Qhina 
and culminated in the capture of Port Arthur by the Japanese 
on November 21. The war ended on April 15, 189$, with 
the cession to Japan of Formosa and the Liaio-Tung peninsula. 
But the successf^ul combatant was not permitted to secure the 
full fruits of victory. Russia, having obtained the support of 
France and Germany, compelled Japikn to relinqjiish Liaio-Timg, 
The eventual result of this kigh-handed intervention was tlie 
Manchurian war ten years later, in which jd^n was amply 
“^avenged for the humiliation inflicted upon her by the European 
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military powers. At the tiijie it 4 iplped to draw closer the 
friendly relations .between Great Britain and Japan. It is 
worthy of note that this act of Russia's was the first important 
step taken by Tsar Nicholas II., who had succeedeS to the 
throne on November i, at the death of his father, Alexander III. 

On January 24, 1895, Lord Randolph Churchill died at the 
age of forty-six. For three years he had suffered from a painful 
malady, and the end was not unexpected. The references made 
to him in parliament on the first night of the new session, 
which o{x;ii<‘d on February 5, bore witness to the impression he 
had made on his contemporaries. The tragic fiiilure of his last 
years only seemed to throw into strong^ir relief the successes of 
his audacious and energetic prime. Little as he had in fact 
accomplished in comparison with what he had at one tingle 
promised to achiev(^* men could not forget, that he had almost 
created one great party and almost controlled another. Whether 
he coufd have became a constructive statesman or a consummate 
administrator, he had small opportunity of showing; but he 
had soipe of the qualities of leadership — courage, insight, 
industry, quickness of apprehension, bqjd and ready«speech, 
the power of influencing others — commingled with those of the 
reckless and often unscrupulous partisan. That he had ever 
really thought* out his own conception of tory democracy may 
well be doubted ; but also it is not doubtful that underlying 
his political inconsistencies and superficialities was a genuine 
sympathy with the ideal of popular government, a real dislike 
for privilege and oligarchy. Ilis democracy was more sincere 
than his toryism ; accfdent made him a conservative, but his 
convictions, so far as they were definite, were those of the older 
radicalism. Yet the part he played in the conservative revival 
during Jthe parliament of 1880 was unquestionably important; 
he inspired the tory Electorate with the charm of a vivid person-- 
ality and held out to them once more the attraction of a fighting 
cause. His biographer may be justified in claiming for him 
that at a time when liberal formulas and tory inertia seemed 
alike chill and comfortless, he warmed the heart df England 
and strangely stirred the imagination of her people”.^ • 

Randolph (j|hurchill died a feW months too soon to witness 

^ Lord Randolph Churchill^ 487. « 
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CHAP, the return to power of the j^ty to which he nominally belonged. 
The session of 1895 was troubled and disastrous for the liberals, 
whose position had been insecure throughout the course of this 
parliament. Among the various measures announced in the 
queen’s speech the fnost ambitious were the Wdish disestablish- 
ment and the local veto bills. The latter was in charge of 
Harcourt, wlio was convinced, as he told Mr. Balfour,^ that the 
salvation of the liberal party was to be found in the kind of 
social reform of which “ lot al option ” was an example, Idke 
other measures devised by Harcourt in this later pha‘»e of his 
reforming energy, the bill dealt stringently with vested interests 
and roused much autag<jnism. The proposal to give the 
inhabitants of each locality the right to forbid the grant of 
licences for the sale of liquor was bitterly opposed by the 
brewers and was not popular with any section of the public, 
except the extreme advocates of temperance. The bill got no 
further than the first reading. The Welsh disestablishment 4 )ill, 
which included a 1 irge measure of disendowment, was read 
a second time on April J, by 304 votes to 260, Mr. Chamberlain 
voting in the majority. This bill was in committee when the 
government was defeated. 

The defeat was brought about in a debate on the army 
estimates. The demand for national efficiency had had its 
effect even at the war office. Attention had been again directed 
to the reform profX)sed by the Hartington commission,’^ and 
there was a popular cry to hold the high officials of the war 
office directly responsible for the duties assigned them, thus 
seriously diminishing the importance of the commander-in- 
chief. The Duke of Cambridge, seeing his office assailed, 
appealed, on May 4 to the queen, saying, “ If I felt unequal 
to my duties from age [he was thch seventy-six] 1 shpuld 
unhesitatingly ask to be relieved from them, but this I don’t at 
pre^nt admit The appeal was unsuccessful, and on the 19th 
the queen, in a letter full of kindness, told the duke that, on the 
advice of her ministers, she had arrived at the decision that it 
was inexpedient for him to retain his position, subscribing 
herself, #with unwonted warmth, “ Always your very affectionate 

> Speech by Mr. Balfour at Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Fe^uary 12, 1906. 

* See lufra, p, 405. \ 
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Cousin and Friend”.^ Tliis deci^on the secretary for war, 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman, rfnnounded to the commons on 
Ju«e 21. The ndme of the duke’s successor was not stated. 
Lord Rosebery had decided to recommend Sir RJidvdiw Buller, 
and was only ffrevented from doing so by the fall of his gov- 
ernment.® After Mr. Campbell-Bannerman had described the 
proposed modifications in war offfee organisation, Mr. Brod- 
rick moved an amendment to the estimates to call attention to 
‘‘the insufficient provision of small-arm ammunition,’* especially 
coidite. On a “ snap” division, the amendment was carried by 
132^ votes fo 125. The ministers could no doubt have reversed 
the vote by bringing up a full muster .of tlieir followers; but 
they had little inducement to remain in office and were not 
sorry to be released. The cordite vote was taken on Friday, 
June 21 ; on the Monday following I.ord Rosebery announced 
that the government^had lesigncd and that ^heir resignation had 
bcca atcepted. Lord Salisbury again became prime minister, 
the business of the session was wound up, and parliament was 

dissolved on July 8. 

• 

Nine years of oo-operation had drawif very close the bonds 
connecting tl^e .wo sections of the unionist party, and in forming 
his third adyikiistration Lord Salisbury secured as colleagues 
some of the chief men among his liberal allies. The Duke of 
Devpnshire became president of the council and Mr. Chamber- 
lain colonial secretary. Mr. Balfour resumed his former post 
as first lord of the treasury and leader of the commons, Sir 
Michael Hicks Beach became chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. 
Goschen first lord of the admireilty, and Lord Lansdownc 
secretary for war. ^ Salisbury again combined the foreign .secre- 
taryship with the post oIT “prime minister. The general election 
was fought in July 5^nd ended in the complete triumph of the 
copservdtivcs and liberal unionists, who obtained a majority of 
1 52 over liberals and nationalists combined. The liberal down- 
fall was in part attributable to dissensions within the ranks of 
the party, for while Lord Rosebery did not “grciUly believe 
in ” ® the Newcastle programipe (upon which most of the Jiiberal 

t 

^ ^ Military Life of Duke o^Cambridfre^ ii., 395* 
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CHAP, candidates had appealed for votes), Sir William Harcourt was 
equally incredulous as to the merfcs of Lord Rosebery’s imperial 
policy. » The unionist party on the other h&nd was united 
confident. Gladstone’s disappearance from the parliamentary 
arena — for he did not seek re-election — was th& most prominent 
personal feature of the contest. Next came the defeat of 
Harcourt at Derby on July 13 followed by that of Mr. John 
Morley at Newcastle, and of two other cx-cabinct ministers, 
Mr. Shaw Ixfevre and Mr. Arnold Morley. Harcourt’s reverse 
was uncx|>ectcd and produced a deep impression. Mr. Morley’s 
defeat was brought about by the independent labour pfirty. 
That group also mc^ . with disaster, Mr. Keir Hardie being 
rejected at West flam ; but by running its candidates against 
liberals it secured some scats for conservatives. Before the 
election ended a scat was found for Harcourt in West Mon- 
mouthshire, and he* was thus enabled to ‘ retain his position as 
leader of the liberals in llic commons. c- » 

The n^w parli nnent met on August 12, and, after voting the 
supplies needed, wa^ prorogued on September 5. In the house of 
lords on August 19 the Marquis of Lansdowne, as secretary for 
war, announced thal Viscount Wolselcy had been chosen to 
succeed the Duke of Cambridge as coramander-in-chief. On 
one point closely connected with foreign affairs Xhp government 
reversed a decision of their predecessors. For some years, save 
for an outbreak at Manipur in 1891, where British officers^werc 
murdered, thcie had been ijeace on the Indian frontiers. An 
arrangement had been made with the amir as to Anglo- Afghan 
boundaries, and an agreement signed with Russia as to frontiers 
in the Pamirs in March, 1895. Januaiy, 1895, a civil war in 
Chitral, a state on the verge of the Pamfrs, necessitated the 
despatch of troops to relieve Dr. Robertson, the British agent, 
and the garrison, who were besieged by^the tribesmim. The 
liberal government had ordered the iasuc, in Maifch, 0/ a 
proclamation informing the tribes that the British force would 
withdraw as soon as order had bQcn restored in Chitral; on 
August 10 the new government announced that Chitral would 
be pcy'manenlly c)ccupiod by Britijish troops, a decision justified 
by Lord Salisbury on thj‘ ground that ibapsjlonment •‘if 
defensible as a <jueslion of physical strategy" would be most 
unwise as a question of moral strategy^’. " 
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The greatest change apparent in any department of state in CHAP, 
consequence of the advent t)f the •new ministry was at the 
colonial office. Mr. Chamberlain, the new secretary of state for 
the colonies, the most energetic, and almost the*mo^ popular, 
member of the cabinet, wielding an unequalled influence over the 
midland manufacturing districts, had exchanged the democratic 
radicalism of his earlier days for ^n ardent imperialism. He 
gave voice and form to that sentiment of pride in the empire 
which was now spreading rapidly through the nation. Breaking 
away from the chilling traditions of the colonial office he en- 
deavoured* to make that department a more active and stimu- 
lating agency in the work of consolida^ting and developing the 
extra-European states and dependencies. In a notable speech 
in the commons on August 22 he referred to the colonies in 
tropical and semi-tropical regions as undeveloped estates, which 
might be improved by the judicious investment of British 
mowejit He set to work to consolidate these crown colonies, 
devoting special Attention to West Africa, where an expedition 
to Ashanti became necessary. Kumasi was occupied on January 
18, tJ' 96, and the king, Prempeh, deposed. During this ex- 
pedition Prince Henry of Battenberg, Vho had married the 
Princess Beaa ce, a daughter of the queen, died of fever on the 
20th. * , . 

In South Africa the colonial secretary took up the policy of 
his ^predecessor. Lord Ripon, while concluding in 1894 an 
arrangement whereby Swaziland was placed under the control 
of the Transvaal, checkmated President Kruger’s design to 
obtain a seaport by annexing the strip of land between Swazi- 
land and the sea. This closing of the Boer road to the sea was, 
as Lord Ripon’s cplleague, Mr. Bryce, afterwards observed, one 
of the most important events in recent South African history 
The president’s desyre to possess a port was “ unfavourable to^ 
th^ interests of the paramount power, for it would have favottred 
the wish of the Boer government to establish political ties 
with other European powers ”} The colonial secretary further 
exerted himself to remedy the grievances of the non^Boer ele- 
ment on the Rand. In a despatch, dated October igy 1894, 

^ Impressibih of South Africa (3td ed.f, p. 168. Mr. Bryce was chancellor of 
the duchy of Lancaiter in the administration of Mr, Gladstone, and president of 
the board of trade in that of Lord Kosebery. • 
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Lord Ripon pointed out the increasing stringency of the condi- 
tions by which a majority‘‘of aduit males, bearing the chief part 
of the public burdens, were excluded from all «hare in4he 
manag^^rnent^bf public affairs in the Transvaal ; and he pressed 
upon the Boers the view that not more than five years* residence 
should be required from an Uitlander before the granting of 
naturalisation and full political rights. Kruger was obdurate, 
and when Mr. Chamberlain became colonial secretary the dis- 
content of the 77,000 Uitlanclers, the majorit}'- of whom were 
British subjects, against the unprogressive and inefficient ad- 
ministration of the Rf>er oligarchy, was greater*' than evw. 
Moreover, the opening on July 8, 189S, of railway communi- 
cation between Pretoria and Delagoa Bay strengthened the 
position of the Boers by giving them easy access to a non- 
British seaport. 

But public attention was for a brief period entirely diverted 
from South Africa by an extraordinary message sent to con- 
gress on December 17, 1895, by Mr. Grover Cleveland, the 
president of the Unded States, concerning a dis[)ute of long 
standing between England and Venezuela as to the boundaries 
of British Guiana ana Venezuela. Tlic United States had made 
efforts to settle the dispute; but, while willing to arbitrate on 
certain matters, Lord Salisbury declined arbitration with regard 
to territory indubitably British, and his decision was made 
known, after an unduly long dela}’, on December 8. The pre- 
sident in his message declared that Great Britain’s refusal of 
a general arbitration was a grave infringement of the Mpnroe 
doctrine ; and he asked congress to authorise him to appoint a 
boundary commission, whose findings would be “imposed upon 
Great Britain by all the resources of the United States”. 
Though on the morrow some of the New York newspapers 
vigorously denounced the president’s plunge into “ jingasm',** the 
message let loose a flood of anti-British sentiment in America, and 
for a day or two war between the nations seemed imminent In 
New York and other cities there was financial panic, and in six 
days the price of stocks fell by jC^oOyOOOyOOO. Lord Salisbury 
refraiged from replying to Mr. Cleveland’s threats, and the calm 
and dignified attitude he mamtained prcserved*th^ pc'ace which, 
to all appearance, had been wantonly imi>>erillec| by the president 
and his secretary of stale, Mr. Olney. Stro^ in the justice 
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of his case, Lord Salisbury accepted in February, 1896, the 
invitation of the United States bouncl&ry commission, appointed 
in jccordanqe with Mr. Cleveland’s wishes, to lay the^ British 
case before it, “ without prejudice to British rightS^’. fOie pre- 
posterous prof)o^l to enforce the finding of the boundary com- 
mission was dropped ; and eventually after long negotiation an 
arbitration tribunal consisting of two British and two United 
States judges, with the Russian jurist I’rdfessor de Martens as 
president, wa*^ constituted in 1897, and met in Pifris in June, 
1899. The award given in October following was unanimous, 
and was an«almost complete vindication of the British claims. 

fn the midst of the perturbation caused by the Venezuela 
difficulty a fresh excitement arose. Not England only but, to 
use one of Gladstone’s favourite phrases, the whole civilised 
world was startled by the news, published in London on new 
year’s day, 1896, that Wr. Jameson, theadinimstrator of Rhodesia, 
as the J^atabele and Mashona territories were now called, with 
several hundred trcfopers of the British South Africa Company’s 
armed force, had entered the Transvaal on December 29 on 
their v/a}; to the Rand. The circumstances leading to Dn 
Jameson’s raid subsequently formed the sub)*ect of parliamt^ntary 
inquiry at C^p' Town and at Westminster. From the facts 
elucidated the follow! ig sequence of events was made clear. 
In June, iSg?, Rhodes, who received the active support of the 
great cosmopolitan financiers interested in the Transvaal gold 
mines, determined to promote a revolt in Johannesburg. He 
told the house of commons committee that in so doing he en- 
deavoured to combat the^ policy of the Transvaal government, 
which sought to introduce foreign influence into South Africa. 
Mgreover, believing that the Kruger nginie must inevitably be 
displaced, he wished to fhake sure that the change should not 
take fhe Jbrm of merely replacing a Dutch by an Uitlander 
republic, which would have no sympathy with the federation of 
South Africa under the British flag.^ 

Actuated by these motives Rhodes came to an understand- 
ing with the leading “ reformers,” as the discontented English 
and foreign residents called themselves, in Johannesburg. ^Thc 
Cape premier,^ who it must be remembered was at this time 

^ See ParUamentc^ Papers^ Second Report on British South Africa^ X897, 

p. 45. ^ 
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also maiiaging director of the chartered company, wa«? to get a 
force of armed men from Rfiodesi^i, and keep them at Mafeking 
near the, Transvaal border. The reformers •were Jo seize ihe 
arsenal Pretoria and hold Johannesburg, whereupon it was 
expected that the high commissioner, Sir Herrulfes Robinson, 
would come up to mediate, and that the imperial govern- 
ment would be compelled t<s insist on drastic changes and the 
overthrow of the Kril^er oligarchy. To further the scheme 
Rhodes’s brdther was sent to Johannesburg, and a certain 
quantity of arms was smuggled into the town. After much 
hesitation and negotiation, Saturday, December 28,* was fixed 
upon as the date of the attempt. By the 26th, however, seribus 
differences had broken out among the reform leaders, some of 
whom had no desiie to hoist the British flag and preferred that 
independent non-Dutch republic which Rhodes disliked. From 
the 26th onward the icform leaders and Rhodes were urgent 
in their entreaties to Jameson not to cross the frontier; but 
the doctor, in Rhodes’s words, “upset the apple-cart,’' and with 
some 600 troopeib he “went in”. His ostensible ground of 
action was a letter, fabricated some weeks previoujy, and 
addressed to him by Ifiie Johannesburg refo,rmcrs, calling upon 
him to protect the “women and children ” on the Rand against 
the alleged (but non-existent) dangers which threatened them 
at the hands of “armed Boers”. As soon as he learnt what 
Jameson had done, Rhodes cabled the letter to London for 
publication in the TuneSj with a date filled which made it ap^ar 
an urgent summons for help against imminent pen'L^ 

By the afternoon of Thursday, Janpary 2, the ill-planned 
and ill-managed filibustering expedition was over. Jameson 
and his men, who had ridden hard across the veldt since ti^p 
Sunday evening on Wednesday momki^ reached Krugersdorp, 
where they expected to be reinforced ^from Johant^iesfiurg, 
which town had been deserted by the Boeis and was in the 
hands of the reform committee. But this committee ‘was in 
confusion ; it had no proper force fo send, and no help was 
forthcoming. The heights at Krugersdorp were strongly held 
by some 2,000 Boers under General Cronje, and after an en- 
gagement, in which the raiders lost twenty-five killed and many 
wounded, Jameson and the whole column surr|ncfered, on con- 

^ See Second Report on British South Africa^ P* 
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dition that their lives were spared^ Before the fighf*'b^gart 
Jameson had received two mefsages ftom the British gov< 3 nn- 
ment ordering hint to return, but these commands he had 
deliberately disobeyed. On one point Rhodes’s ToreC^t 
verified : the highr commissioner hurried to Pretoria to mediate 

The Boers handed over the aiders to Sir Hercules for de- 
portation to England, where the leadfers were tried at bar, and 
convicted of preparing a military expedition within her majesty’s 
dominions to invade a friendly state. Dr. Jameson was sentenced 
to fifteen months* imprisonment ; Sir John Willoughby, who had 
been in military command of the expedition, and four other 
officers, were sent to prison for shorter terjns, theii names being 
also struck off the army list.^ On January 9 Johannesbui^ 
surrendered, and the members of the reform committee were 
arrested. Four of the leaders were condemned to death on 
April 27 ; but the senfence was commuted tc/a fine of 2 5,000. 
P'ortyjfiv^ other members of the committee were fined £ 2 poo 
each and released oft the payment of the fines. The Transvaal 
govem|nent on its part sent in a claim for £ 66 y^gi& 3s. 3d, for 
material damages and for £1,000,000 as “ moral and intellectual 
compensation Neither sum was ever pAd, the second item 
being from the >st r^arded as ridiculous; but the imperial 
government admitted the liability for material loss actually 
caused by the raid. 

For his share in the Johannesburg conspiracy and Dr. 
Jameson’s inroad Rhodes was not put on his trial. On January 
7, 1896, it was announced that he had resigned his office of 
premier of Cape Colony, .and on June 26 he also resigned his 
position as managing director of the chartered company. In the 
previous April he hajl gone to Matebeleland where the natives, 
taking advante^e of the withdrawal of the troops by Jameson, 
had risen in revolt TJ^e rebellion was ended by an indaba or 
conference in the Matoppo Hills on September 9. Unarmed, 
and with three companions only, Rhodes had previously met the 
Matabele in the hills, and now by his knowledge of native ways 
obtained the submission of the chiefs. Early in the following year 
the house of commons appointed a special committee to inquire 
into the circum^taftces attending the^raid. Rhodes return^ to 

‘ Some yearglater these officers were reinstated in the army. 
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England in I'ebruary and gave evidence before 'this committee. 
On July 13, 1897, the co\nmittcf> — which included Sir William 
Harcourt, Sir Michael Hicks Beach, Sir* Herny Campjx^ll- 
Banne^'tian ‘land Mr. Labouchere — reported that whatever 
justification there may have been for action op the part of the 
people of Johannesburg, there was none for the conduct of a 
person in Mr. Rhodes’s poftition,” and severely censured the ex- 
Cape premier. In debate in the house, however, on the 26th, 
Mr. Chamberlain asserted, and greatly irritated Dutch opinion 
in South Africa by .so doing, that there was nothing to be said 
against Mr. Rhodes's character as a man of h()nou>. The sug- 
gestion that the colruiial office had any foreknowledge oi the 
raid was declared by the committee to be unsupported by 
evidence. But the acquittal was never acceptcxl by Kruger and 
the Boers, who could not divest themselves of the suspicion that 
the imperial authorities had been made C( 5 grusant of the scheme 
of Rhodes and Jameson. It w'as a suspicion which led^to j[jrave 
consequences. Rhodes himself, more or \es^ misled by his con- 
fidential agents and informants, no doubt believcnJ that the high 
connni.ssicmer, if not the colonial st'cretar}^, was acquainted with 
the general character of his proposi*d entiTprise, aricj did not 
discourage it in the expectation that it would prove successful. 

One very significant incident connected \Yilh thd raid re- 
mains to be noticed. On Januar}' 3, 1896, the iSerlin luipct^ial 
Gazette published the following telegram sent by the German 
Emperor to President Kruger : “ I express to you my sincere 
congratulations that without appealing to the help of friendly 
jiowers, you and your {)eoplc have suc^ceeded in rejjelling with 
your own forces the armed bands which had broken into your 
country and in maintaining the independence of your couijtry 
against foreign aggression In Great^Britain the emperor’s tele- 
gram was regarded with bitter resentment as a grati^itofts and 
insulting interference between the Transvaal and its suzeraia 
It was answered by the immediate mobilisation of a powerful fly- 
ing squadron of battleships and cijuisers, and the rapidity with 
which this effective maritime force was got ready, fully equipped 
for yar, at a moment’s notice, considerably impressed the world. 
It was probably prepared with an eye to the difficulty with the 
United States as well as a precautionary maisure against Ger- 
many ; for while the cabinet must have knowi that the friction 
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with Germany coulfl hardly lead t^jsi rupture, it was by no chap. 
means certain, in January, 1896, that a pacific solution ^o the 
Venezuelan dispute would be found. The Jamespn raid and 
the emperor’s telegram did something to inflame the Inutual 
distrust and jealbusy already growing between England and 
Germany. The sentiment was carefully watched by both govern- 
ments and was not permitted to produce apy adverse effect on 
their political or diplomatic action. But though the. two foreign 
offices kept their tempers admirably, a bitter warfare of tongues 
and pens was raging between England and Germany during 
the final years of the century, and was at its height when Queen 
Victorians reign came to a close. • 

A series of massacres of Armenians in Asia Minor during 
1896 aroused indignation throughout Great Britain. Massacres 
at Sassun and other jolaces in 1894 had led, at the instance of 
the Rosebery cabinet, to an investigation on the spot by consular 
representatives of ]^rance, Russia, and England, and the presen- 
tation in May, 189S, to the Porte of a joint note from those 
flowers demanding the institution of reforms. But the concert 
of El f*ope was one in name only, Russij resolutely refusing 
to coiinWnance cocr<fwe measures against Turkey and declin- 
ing undey* any circum'^tances to assent to the creation of a 
new Bulgaria in “Armen 1 a In the autumn of 1895 massacres 
recommenced and continued throughout 1896. In the three 
years# 1894-96 it is said that fully 100,000 Armenians were 
killed, Armenian revolutionary committees retaliated ; on Au- 
gust 26, 1896, a^band of Armenians armed with dynamite 
bombs seijiod the Ottoman Bank at Constantinople. This 
event was the excuse for a massacre of Armenians in the streets 
of Constantinople, ewer 4,000 persons being killed. At Liver- 
pool ^n September 24 ‘Gladstone attempted to rouse the 
country Snd the go\iemment to take independent and iso- r 
lated action on behalf of Armenia. Lord Salisbury declined 
to respond to this fervid appeal ; but it caused Lord Rose- 
bery to resign the leadership of the liberal party on October 
I. Sf>eaking at Edinburgh on the 9th he said that against the 
policy of solitary^ interference he was prepared to fight tooth 
and nail. Lord Rosebery could hardly have continued much 
longer in the norjinal command of the opposition forces even 
* ^ Parliamentary Papers, Turkey, No. 1 (1896), pp. 81-87. * 
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Without the dispute over, Armenia. In rfiatters of foreign and 
imperial policy he was little ih sympathjr with the majority 
of hi^own^arty, nor on certain important domestic que^ions 
was fe* entirely in accord with some of his late colleagues In 
the cabinet He might have found himself Tnore comfortable, 
perhaps also more useful, if he had joined the liberal unionists 
with whom he had^much^in common. As it was he remained 
in a curiously detached position, lying a little outside both 
political camps, formidable to one side as a candid critic, more 
formidable to the other as a candid friend. His occasional 
platform speeches evoked much interest and some bewilder- 
ment ; for the publio, always imi>atient of fine distinctions in 
politics, but keenly appreciative of personal ability, were both 
impressed and perplexed by his utterances. At times his 
attitude of quasi-indei>endence enabled h\m to perform valuable 
service to the natfon, as when he came Vorward to support the 
government in the dispute with France over Fashodafin^iSgS.^ 
The leadership of the badly compacted of>position was assumed 
by Earl S|:)enccr in the upper house, and in the commons by 
Sir \yilliam Harcourt, the ablest exponent of that Gladstonian 
liberalism which Lord Rosebery opposed: 

The island of Crete at this time was in the throes of civil 
>yar and was calling for union with Greece. Here was a case 
where isolated action by Great Britain, through her fleet, was ^ 
possible, and Lord Salisbury in this matter led Europe. Recog- 
nising that in rejecting the proposals of Nicholas I. in 1853 — ^ 
rejection which led to the Crin^ean war — “ w^e put all our money 
on the wrong horse,'' the foreign secretary determined that the 
mistake should not be repeated in the case of Crete on February 
14, 1897. Greece, impatient of delay, sent troops to the isl&nd, 
where Moslem and Christian seemed equally guilty of atfocities. 
War between Greece and the Porte broke out on^ April 18. 
The Turks can always fight, and when occasion calls they can 
usually produce a general. In this campaign the Ottoman"^ 
soldiers showed their old quality, they were led by an extremely 
capable commander, Edhem Pasha, and there was no excess 
of antique heroism in the Hellenic levies. ^ The Greeks were 
speedily and badly worste<\ and under pressure* of defeat, they 

* See infra^ p. 442. « C 

^Speech in the bouse ol lords, January ig, 1897. * 
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were recalled frofti Crete on May* 9, whereupon the powers 
intervened, and the fighting leased. On September 1 8 a treaty 
of peace whs signed, and Greece saved from the consequences 
of her own folly. Crete meanwhile had been occupied by the 
troops of the powers, and in 1898 an autonomous government 
was set up in the island, with Prince George of Greece as high 
commissioner. It was not until* October, 1899, that some 
measure of reform was accorded to Armenia. 

The legislative programme submitted to parliament in 1897 
was comparatively modest. A workmen*s compensation act on 
a liberal scale showed the desire of the government to safeguard 
the rights of labour. The doings of parliament, apart from the 
proceedings connected with the Jameson raid, excited little atten- 
tion, and as the year advanced public interest was almost wholly 
absorbed in the celebration of the second or “ diamond ” jubilee, 
as it was not vcr}'^appily called, of the*queen. On the 20th 
of^uife Queen Victoria completed the sixtieth year of her reign, 
having the previous month celebrated her seventy-eighth birth- 
day. The jubilee was made the occasion of an unparalleled 
derr on:?tration of imperial strength and spirit. The “^splendid 
isolation** in which the empire stood, as revealed by Mr. Cleve- 
land 's^message; by the German emperor*s telegram, and by the 
jealousy of British influence in West Africa exhibited by France, 
had drawn closer the bonds between the mother-country and the 
colonies. Magnificent festivities w'crc organised in London in 
honour of the queen, culminating in the thanksgiving service on 
the steps of St. Paul s on June 22. The celebration was marked 
by the assemblage in* London of the premiers of all the self- 
governing colonies, together with representatives of India and the 
*fcrown colonies. They were the objects of much popular attention 
an<j interest when they a|^peared in public with Mr. Chamberlain, 
who h 4 d closely id«itified himself with the imperial movement 
and was now at the height of his popularity and influence. * The 
colonial delegates met in a conference, which was occupied 
specially with two great •subjects, imperial defence and trade 
within the empire. Cape Colony came forward with the gift 
of a first-class^ battleship; Canada with a proposal ta render 
the fiscal relations of Great Britain and her colonies independent 
of arrangemei|:s with foreign powers. On July 30 the com- 
mercial treaties with Germany and Belgium, which prevented 
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any inter-imperial preferential treatment, were denounced, and 
Canada at once granted k prefepence to British imports. No 
general agreement was reached either on the Question of impeflal 
defencecOr th^t of commercial union ; but in the discussions at 
this conference may be seen the b^innings of^the preferential 
tariff agitation which took definite shape in 1903. The con- 
solidation of the empire w^as promoted by the establishment, 
in 1898, of penny postage between England and most of the 
colonies. 

Notwithstanding its large majority, the government found 
considerable difficulty during the session of 1898 ‘in making 
headway with legislation , the only measure of first-class im- 
portance passed was an act which by setting up county councils 
in Ireland assimilated the local government of that country to 
the system established in Great Britain. Gladstone died on 
May 19, Bismarck rfot many weeks later, o^i July 30. The two 
men had small regard for one another, and little in common, 
except that they had both filled the highest places in the 
administration ot their respective countries, and during a part 
of their career had been among the most influential fjersonal- 
ities of their age B<?th too had fallen ^rom pow#="i before the 
close of their lives and survived to witness their policy reversed 
or counteracted in other hands, so that a ccrtfwrv atmosphere 
of failure had gathered about them in their later days This 
was certainly the case w ith Gladstone, whose death would Ij^ave 
more powerfully affected his countrymen if it had occurred a 
decade and a half earlier. Controv ersy, however, on his career 
was temporarily hushed, and Lord Salisbury and M/. Balfour 
vied with Sir William Harcourt and Mr. Morlcy in eulogising 
the statesman who had left so broad an impress on the histoiy 
of his country. His remains were interred with much cercr^iony 
in Westminster Abbey on May 28. • • 

in April war broke out between Spain and the United States 
over the misgovemment of Cuba, and the Spaniards were speedily 
worsted and compelled to abandon the island. The sympathies 
of continental Europe were with Spain, and Salisbury\s firmness 
alone prevented the formation of an anti-American coalition. 
In'thus demonstrating the friendly feeling entertained by Eng- 
land towards the United States, Salisbury laic^ the foundation 
/)f a cordial understanding between the two nations." In. the 
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far east the prime fninisteris policy yas less successful. Russia, CHAP. 
Germany and France, who ha!d in 1^95 compelled Japan to re- * 
linqiish Port Arthur on the plea of preserving the intdgijty of 
China, set to work to destroy that integrity. Taking a(#vantage 
of the murder of two missionaries in Shantung, Germany seized 
the port of Kiao-Chau, November 17, 1897; and the German 
emperor backed up the seizure by s*endin^ on December 1 5 his 
brother Prince Hcnry^ of Prussia with a strong fleet to China, 
exhorting the departing admiral to resist any invasion of German 
rights with the '‘mailed fist” On the i8th Russian warships 
ent9red I^oft Arthur “to winter”; in January, 1898, two British 
crusiers were also sent to the same place, but were hastily 
withdrawn when Russia protested against their presence. On 
March 5, Germany was granted a “lease” of Kiao-Chau, and 
on the 27th a lease of Port Arthur was given to Russia. In the 
south France secured the port of Kwang-thau Wan. British 
polity Was confined to endeavours to secure the “open door” 
for trade. However on April 5 Mr. Balfour announced that 
“ to restore the balance of power disturbed by Russia’s acquisi- 
tion,” ofcat Britain had obtained from China a leasc^of the 
island of Wei-hai-w^i ; an useful patch of additional territory on 
the mainland opposite Hong-Kong was also secured. 

A conveatkm with France, signed on June 14, settled a 
dispute between the two powers over the boundaries of their 
We^ African territories, Great Britain retaining complete con- 
trol of the Lower Niger. But in the autumn the relations 
between the two countries suddenly became critical. In the 
spring of 1896 the Anglo- Egyptian administration determined 
to undertake the reconquest of the Sudan, which had been left 
uflder the barbaroug andjdevastating rule of the Mahdist fanatics 
ever ^ ince the death of Gordon and the fall of Khartum eleven 
years before. After k)ng and careful preparation the Egyptian ^ 
army, led and disciplined by British officers, and npw in a high 
state of efficiency, advanced southward under the command of 
the sirdar, Sir Herbert Kitchener. On September 23 Don- 
gola was occupied. But Kitchener moved slowly, cautiously, 
and economically^, and it was not till a year later, September 
i8q 7, that the Egyptians enterec^ Berber^ On September 2, 

1898, Kitchcneus well-planned and well-managed campaign 
culminated in *tae annihilation of the khalifa’s army at Om- • 
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durman, with a great callage of the defvishes, the death of 
their leader, and the re-occupatton of Khartum. The Egyptian 
army had thus amply vindicated the confidence which its British 
oi^^nifters and instructors had reposed in it. 

Even while the final stages of the campikign were taking 
place, the scents of another European power were moving 
towards the Sudan. ^ Five days after the battle of Omdurman 
news reached the sirdar that a small body of native troops com- 
manded by white officers was in occupation of Fashoda, higher 
up the Nile. Thither Kitchener went at once, and found a 
French officer. Major Marchand, with eighty Senegalese, and 
eight white companioRs. Having left the Congo early in 1897, 
Marchand*s small force had struggled across Africa with in- 
domitable determination, and had hoisted the tricolour at 
Fashoda in July, 1898. They were, however, in great danger, 
and according to Kitchener would certainly have been destroyed 
“if we had been a fortnight later in crushing the khalifa”.^ 
Marchand, however, refused to move without orders from Paris ; 
and for a time the French government seemed inclined to 
Justifjj his presence and to withold its recognition of ^:he Sudan 
as part of the Anglo-^gyptian enclave, Ldrd Salisbury declined 
to discuss the matter, and informed M. Delcassd, the French 
foreign minister, that the British government would consent to 
no compromise. For six weeks France hesitated, while quiet 
but unmistakable naval preparations were made in England. 
Eventually the French gave way on November 4, and Marchand 
was unconditionally withdrawn ; and by a declaration signed in 
London on March 21, 1899, France relinquished all claim to 
Soudanese territory. In the meantime, “to give effect to the 
claims which have accrued to her Britannic majesty's govdm- 
ment by right of conquest,” ^ an agreement had been sigped in 
Cairo on January 19 placing the “Egyptian" Sudan 'under the 
condominium of England and Egypt Governed by British 
officials the Sudan rapidly made great progress. The khalifa 
himself was killed in battle in Jfovember, 1899, Osman 
Digna, who had given England and Egypt so much trouble 
^ the Red Sea littoral, was captured in January, 1900. 

For two years Sir Wiiliam Harcourt had •been nominal 

* Parliameniary PaperSt Egypt, No. 2, 1898. \ 

> Preamble of Anglo- Egyptian agreement of January 19, 1899, 
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leader of the liberal opposition; jj)Ut tlje imperialists were no 
more obedient to him than the othel- section of the liberals had 
beeli to I^rd Rosebery, Wearied of an impossible position fie 
resigned his leadership in December, 1898,^ and*ann&imced his 
withdrawal frefn the councils of the party, a course with which 
Mr. Morley associated himself, declaring that certain influential 
liberals had caught the plague of jingoism and had allied 
themselves w'ith a policy of militarism an"?! the creation of inter- 
national jealousies.^ At the opening of the session of 1899 the 
liberals in the commons selected for their chief Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who was destined after seven years’ lead- 
ership in opposition to become prime /ninister. Parliament in 
this session passed acts establishing borough councils instead 
of the old vestrirs in London, and relieving rural incumbents 
from the payment of half the rates levied on their tithe rent 
charge. It also authorised the buying ont of the Niger Com- 
pa»y <br ;fi’865,ooo, and the crown thus cheaply acquired a 
dominion a-thiref the size of India. In May, 1899, represen- 
tatives of Great Britain attended an international conference 
at ^hc •Hague, convened on the initiative of the Eniperor of 
Russia^ for the dtscnission of schemes of arbitration, disarmament, 
and the amelioration of the customs of war. No progress was 
made with j-chpect lo disarmament ; but a permanent court of 
arbitration was established at the Dutch capital, largely through 
thq efforts of the principal British delegate. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote. 

Great Britain, however, in the late summer of 1899 had 
other preoccupations 4 :han those of international peace. The 
nineteenth century was destined to close as it had opened under 
the shadow of w#ir. Before the Hague conference adjourned 
the^ position of affairs had grown extremely serious in South 
Africa.® The Transvaal Boers, at once emboldened and em- 
bittered by the fiasco of the Jameson raid, had adopted 
measures which further exasperated the Uitlander population, 
growing in numbers, weaUh, and self-confidence with the steady 
increase of the gold-mining industry. Sir Alfred* Milner, who 
had suefceeded Sir Hercules Robinson as high commissioner in 
February, vain pressed {he Boers to redress the griev- 

• ^ ^ See the TimeSf December 14, 1898. 

® Speech at Montrose, January 17, 1899. • 
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CHAP, ances of the Johannesburgep. At length, on May 4, 1899, Sir 
vAlfrcd telegraphed to Mr? Chamberlain stating that “ the spec- 
tacle of' thousands of British subjects kept ^rmanently llie 
position oThelbts ” was undermining the influence of Great Britain 
throughout South Africa, and he called for “some striking proof 
of the intention of her majcsty*s government not to be ousted 
from its position This \vas followed by a conference from 
May 31 to June 5 at 'Bloemfontein between Sir Alfred Milner 
and President Kruger. The high commissioner made the grant 
of the franchise on the terms suggested by I.ord Ripon, that is 
after five years' residence, his main demand, wishing to obtain 
for the Uitlanders “ such a share of political power as would 
enable them gradually to redress their [other] grievances them- 
selves The conference failed, Kruger offering only a seven 
years’ franchise, hedged about with many conditions. In 
England, Mr. Chambc'rlain was urged by Ihe unionist press to 
take strong action ; but public opinion w^as by no •means 
unanimous, and Sir Herry Campbell-Bannerman at Ilford on 
June 17 declared that he could discern “nothing to justify . . . 
even n^ilitaiy’’ prej wations by Great Britain. Tliis* attitude 
continued to be main^ainc*d by many liberals, who, when war 
broke out, denounced it as a crime and a blunder coi]imittcd 
not by the Boers, but by the im])erial cabinet at 'the instigation 
of the Rand financiers. On July 7 the government announced 
that military preparations were being made, and within four 
days offers of colonial help w'cre received. 

In Cape Colony opinion was divided, many of the Afri- 
kanders sympathising with their kinsmen in the Transvaal; 
and Mr. Schreiner, the premier, on July 8 stated that ‘‘this 
[the Cape] government is convinced that n« ground whatever 
exists for active interference Thch came the offer bji the 
Transvaal (which on July 19 had passed a seven years’ franchise 
law) to give a five years’ franchise if Great Britain agreed: 

(1) not again to interfere in the internal affairs of the republic; 

(2) to drot> the claim to suzerainty ;• and (3) to refer all future 
disputes to arbitration. To this profKjsal, made on August l8, 
Mr. Chamberlain rqdicil on the 28ih that Gr^at Britain could 
not divest herself c.f her righu» under iJie conventions and main- 

^ Speech dt Cape Town, June 12, 1899. 1 ^ 

« Utter published in the vSo«//i African Capc Town, 
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tained the suzerainty. Subsequent negotiations brought the 
parties no nearer agreement ; jnd artength the colonial secretary^ 
intji^ated rjiat the imperial government considered* furthel* 
negotiations useless and that it would reconsidter tijp whole 
situation and wpuld in due course state the terms of settlement 
itself. Both sides prepared for an armed struggle. The British 
government had been warned, though it paid little attention to 
the information, that the Boer military* equipment was very 
formidable; for ever !>ince the Jameson raid the^Transvaalers 
had expended much of the large revenue they derived from the 
gold mineit in quietly providing themselves with magazine 
rifles and a vast supply of ammunition, togi^ther with modern 
field-guns and heavy cannon manufactured in France and 
Germany. Mr. Steyn, the prc‘sident of the Orange Free State, 
made some half-hearted attempts at mediation, which were 
futile, and finally hoiand his people threw* in their lot with the 
Transv^alers. In the early days of October some 50,000 Uit- 
lanSers hurriedly^eft the Rand. A divisi(m of British troops, 
under Sir George White, had been sent from India to Natal, and 
mowd vp towards the Transvaal. On the 9th the Boer govern- 
ment sept an ultimJitum to England callirfg for the instafit with- 
drawal of Bt 'li h forces from their borders, and dc^manding that 
none of the troops o i the high seas should be landed at South 
African ports. An answer was required within forty-eight hours. 
Mr. Chamberlain replied that “ her majesty's government 
deeftned it impossible to discuss the conditions," and on October 
1 1 the Boers crossed the frontier into Natal, and simultaneously 
began the investment oj Mafeking and Kimberley.' 

The war was destined to be far longer and more arduous 
t];ian either side had anticipated. Each party to the conflict 
had undervalued 60th 1;he resources and the resolution of its 
antd!^orgst. The Bejers, remembering the last armed struggle 
with England, knowing the extent of their own armamonts," 
and well aware of the insignificant number of British troops in 
South Africa before the jutbreak of hostilities, belipved that 
the imperial government would have neither the mqans nor the 
spirit to wear down their determined resistance. On the other 
hand the British cabinet, clinging to the belief that the* Boers 
would yield to ftressuie without fitting, had paid little attention 
td 
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to the representations of its military advisers and had made 
preparations which were 4>bth t^rdy and inadequate. Ix«rd 
Wolseley^ writing on September 12, said : “ Pf this *war ccjnjs 
off it wil^'be the most serious war England has ever had ‘ 
but few, either soldiers or civilians, had any coqjception of the 
formidable efficiency of the Boer burghers in such a campaign 
as that on which they were* now embarking. Trained troops 
are usually at a disadvantage in dealing with a mobile force of 
irregulars on their own ground ; and the farmers of the Dutch 
republics were irregulars of exceptional quality. Born and bred 
on the African veldt they were familiar from boj^hood with the 
rifle, the saddle and the transport-waggon, they had the obstinate 
patience of their race, and on their hardy ponies they could 
move at a speed which baffled the British officers, until they 
had learnt many lessons from their enemy. Moreover the 
burghers had the good fortune to find soMe capable leaders. 
Three at least of their amateur generals obtained a worl^-wide 
reputation. Christian ue Wet, a Free Stated farmer, mayl>e 
classed with Garibaldi as a daring and resourceful guerilla 
captain J. H. Delarey, a Transvaaler, was a tenacious and 
skilful cbmmander of rtiOunted infantr}^ ; anc^ Louis Botha, who 
afterwards became the first premier of the Transvaal under 
British rule, showed high strategical as well as tactical ability. 
But for the lax discipline of the Boers, their incapacity to act 
on a large combined plan, and their excessive caution, the war 
might have been even more protracted and more expenA’ve 
than it actually proved. In fact, it cost Great Britain two and 
a half years of hard fighting and a hundred and fifty millions 
of money before a population numbering not much nSore than 
50,000 adult males was finally reduced to subjection. ^ 

At the outset the military situation was unfavourable to 
England. Under urgent pressure from the colonial govifm- 
meat, but contrary to his own better judgment. Sir George 
White attempted to hold the exposed northern triangle of Natal 
against t^e combined forces of thf Transvaalers and Free 
Staters On October 20, 1899, the first engagement of the 
campaign occurred at Talana Hill, near Dundee, and resulted * 
in the repulse of the Boers ; and on the following day they 
were badly defeated at Elandsla^e. But the liuccesses could 

, ^Military Life of the Duke of Cambridge^ ii„ 
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not be followed up;^ General Joubert, the Boer commander-in- CHAP, 
thief, had the advantage of ppsitiorf as well as numbers; and 
Whit| founcj himself compelled to withdraw his ackanced^ 
column and fall back to await reinforcements af Lac}j^smith 
on the Tugela I^ver. The retirement was well managed ; but 
at Nicholson’s Nek, outside Ladysmith on October 30, the 
British met with the first of those* humiliating reverses with 
which they were to become disagreeably familiar. ,Ten com- 
panies of infantry withf a battery of mountain guiTs were sent 
to turn the enemy’s flank. Losing touch with the main force, 
they were ambuscaded, and compelled to surrender, after fight- 
ing till their ammunition gave out; and the public at home 
heard with intense surprise and mortification that some 900 
British soldiers were on their way to Pretoria as prisoners of 
war. By November 2 the investment of Ladysmith was com- 
plete; White with abcut 12,000 men was shut up in this town 
with the^ heights all round held by the Boer commandoes, 

20,000 strong. T\fo days earlier Sir Redvers Buller, an officer 
of high reputation who had never commanded a large body of 
troops in the field, arrived at Cape Town to take the supreme 
control of all the operations in South Afrita. Reinforcefnents 
were now com'n* ; xA fast from England, together with contingents 
to the number of 2,sor men from Australasia and Canada. Al- 
together Buller had between eighty and ninety thousand troops, 
including fifteen thousand South African colonial levies, at his 
disposal for the whole extensive theatre of war ; but they were 
much scattered and large numbers were required to hold the lines 
of communication. Lord Methuen with 13,000 men, including 
some of theffinest raiments in the British army, was despatched 
to Jhe relief of Kimberley, and General Gatacre sent towards 
the Orange River, which Boers had crossed, ^r Redvers 
himself, at the head of 20,000 troops, went to Natal, now 
overrun hy the Boers,* almost as far as Maritzbuig, • ' 

The year ended in gloom and anxiety. The nation, which 
had entered upon the war^with a light heart, believipg that 
at the worst it could only be an affair of a very few months, 
now knew that it had a most formidable foe to cont^d with ; 
and it had also the chagrin of discovering that some of its 
trusted generafe, trained by militafy administration in peace 
or by warfare j^nst savages, were not altogether equal to 
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CH AP. the difficult task before them. The “ black veek ” of December, 
' ^1899, Opened the eyes of the English people and the English 
government to the gravity of the South African, entertw;jse. 
In all the three centres of operations there had been disasters. 
Methuen on November 23 and 25 had defeated ihe Boers under 
Cronje at Belmont and Graspan. On November 29, after a 
hard battle, he forced the passage of the Modder River. But 
on December 10 he etttacked the J^oers at Magersfontein and 
failed to dislodge them. He lost some 800 men ; for the High- 
land Brigade, caught by surprise in a night march, was badly 
cut up. On the same day Gatacre met with a serious reverse 
near the Orange Ri\ er frontier. 1 1 is attempt to tlrive the enefmy 

from a strong ix)sitiori at Stormberg by a coup-de-main com- 
pletely failed, and over 600 of his troops were made prisoners. 

A few days later bad news came from Natal. On the 
iSlh Buller endeavoured to effect the relief of Ladysmith 
by pushing acro.ss the Tugela at Colenso and making direct 
assault upon Joubert^ force, posted upon the frowning mass 
of hills above tl'Jc rivci. The attack was abandoned, with 
considerable loss, after the Boers had captured two .batteries 
of Buffer’s field artillery These mortif}^ing failures were 
resolutely fronted. Hostile criticism was not ‘silenced ; but 
the government could count on national support in tarrying 
the campaign to a victorious conclusion “ It i.s,” said Mr. 
Asquith at Newcastle on tHe day after Colenso, “our title to be 
known as a world power which is now on trial ” That ‘‘title 
was amply sustained, though at great cost of blood and treasure. 
The cabinet met the crisis with proippt and comprehensive 
measures, and was now fully resolved to make war ‘^on a scale 
never before attempted in the history of the British Empii;ae. 
It decided to send out Lord Roberts' as commander-in-chief; 
and Kitchener, who had been created a pper the previous *^ear, 
wais brought from the Sudan to act as his chief of the staif. 

The forces which were placed at the di.sposal of these 
generals exceeded the entire population of the Boer republics. 
Nearly all the available regiments of the regular army, with 
the exception of those in India, were sent to the front. The 
militia was embodied and several of its battallbns^were ordered 
to replace the regular troops in the Mediterranean and home 
^ garrisons, while others went to^ South Africa hold the lines 
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of communications. ^ Many volunteers offered themselves for CHAP, 
service and were sent to the^ seat bf war ; and further well- 
equjpjed contingents were despatched from Canada, Australia,/ 
and New Zealand, while several thousand more ir#egul^ were 
hastily levied in^outh Africa itself. In addition to all this the 
government raised several regiments in Great Britain of^old 
soldiers who had completed their term of service, and a large 
body of “ imperial yeomanry,” that is, young civilians, many of 
them with no previous ‘military training, who enlisted at a high 
rate of pay to serve as mounted infantry during the war. No 
British commander had ever directed so large a host as that 
whidh obeyed Lord Roberts’ orders. The imperial government 
had over a quarter of a million of armeci men in South Africa 
by the end of the following year. 

Roberts and Kitchener met at Gibraltar on December 27, 

1899, and reached Cape Town on January; 10, 1900. A few 
days bejfore, on the 6th, the I-aclysmith garrison, in the battle 
known as Waggoif Hill, had been hard pressed and had only 
repulsed the enemy after thirteen hours’ desperate fighting. But 
their situation was growing increasingly difficult, and White 
was holcling out ten^iciously against heavy odds. The Heights 
which comrPv n led ihe town were occupied by the Boers, who 
kept up h constant b )mbardment. Their siege ordnance out- 
ranged the feritish artillery, but the balance was pairtly re- 
dressed by a naval brigade which had pushed up from the coast 
with^somc powerful guns. The bombardment did less damage 
than sickness and the scarcity of provisions, which made great 
ravages among White’j troops. Weakened by disease and 
hunger they had no thought of surrender, though they had the 
further discouragement of learning the failure of one after another 
of Buller’s efforts to rc^ue them. On January :43 Buller at- 
tempded^to force the jBoer lines on the south-west of the town, 
and in the course of the movement he occupied a hill beyond ’ 
the Tugela called Spion Kop. Here, in an untenable position, 
the troops were mowm do^ ruthlessly by the Boer^fire, and 
Buller recrossed the Tugela having accomplished nothing and 
lost heavily. On February 5 he again endeavoured {o raise the 
siege by an attack: on the Boer lines at Vaal Kranz ; bul here 
also he was unstfccessful and had to retire once more. 

Serious as /was the position at Ladysmith, Roberts detey^ . 

VOL.’ XII.' 29 * ^ 
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CHAP, mined in,the first place to devote his chief Mention to the Boer 
army of the west, and to Strike ^t the heart of the rep^bljcs 
\rom that side. On February 7 he C^pe Town fcf <liie 
front. .For the relief of Kimberley he relied mainly on a strong 
mounted force, placed under the command of /general French, 
who proved himself a very capable cavalry leader. By a fapid 
sweeping movement French, on the 15 th, raised the siege of 
ICimberley, to which ihe Boer? had attached undue importance, 
principally because Cecil Rhodes was a&isting in the defence. 
Cronje hastily quitted his entrenchments and made for Bloem- 
fontein. But he had moved too late, and was* unable to 
shake off the column'; of French and Kitchener, by whom he 
was surrounded at Paardeberg on the 17th. For ten days he 
clung desperately to his camp in the bed of a river, under 
a tremendous cannonade, but on the 27th, the nineteenth 
anniversary of Majuba, Cronje with his whole force of 4,000 
men surrendered unconditionally to Lord Roberts. 

The advance of the commander-in-chief hUd done something 
to reduce the pressure on Ladysmith ; and Sir Redvers Buller 
was at length able to release the valiant garrison* terribly 
exhausted by the privations of the four months’ siege. .Warned 
by previous experience he now attacked the Boer ring of in- 
vestment at its eastern and more vulnerable point ; “"but the 
position of the besiegers was still strong, and the storming of 
Pieter’s Hill on February 27 was an exploit worthy of the best 
traditions of the British army. The Boers drew off froirf the 
town and retreated to their own frontier, whence they were 
gradually driven back by Buller with sogie further hard fighting 
into the interior of the country. Meanwhile the advance on 
the Boer capitals was developed by Lord Roberts. After 
Cronje’s collfipse at Paardeberg, he mbved swiftly on Bloem- 
fontein (so swiftly that he lost a good deal of his transporf and 
supply train), swept aside the Boer commandoes, and on 
March 5 Kruger and Steyn telegraphed to Lord Salisbury 
asking fqr peace, but still “ on condition of the incontestable 
independence of both republics as sovereign international states**. 
Lord Salisbury in his reply indicated that even the status ante 
helium could not be maintained, for the British government 
was no longer “ prepared to ^sentto the independence of either 
republic”. Attempts were made to obtain thtk mediation of 
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the United States, but Lord Salisbuy informed the American CHAP, 
ambs^dor that the goveminent did “not propose to accepty^^^ 
the* iptervention of anjf power in the South African* war V 
There was much sympathy with the Boers on the contihent of 
Europe and eveit in America ; but while anti-British feeling in 
some countries was exceedingly strong and indeed virulent, the 
fact that the war left unimpaired tfie naval strength of Great 
Britain rendered foreign intervention a proceeding too hazardous 
to be attempted. 

On March 1 3 Lord Roberts entered Bloemfontein, where a 
delay of some weeks occurred while supplies were being brought 
up. On May 28 a proclamation was- issued annexing the 
Orange Free State to Great Britain under the name of the 
Orange River Colo ly. On the same day died the Boer com- 
mandant-in-chief, General Joubert. A few days before, on the 
1 8th, the news of the relief of Mafeking, ^here a small force 
under Oolonel Badjen-Powcll had been besieged for 218 days, 
was received v/ith extravagant rejoicing in London. The tide 
was turning against the Boers, but British reverses and surrenders 
continued* to occur, some of them not far from Bloemj^ntein 
itself. Robert:^ bo\fever, having reorganised and provisioned 
his army^ moved on towards his main objective, the Transvaal 
capital. Pretoria was occupied, with little resistance, on June 5. 

The main Transvaal army had been collected under Louis Botha 
at D^mond Hill, a few miles to the east of Pretoria. Here a 
hardly -contested battle on June ii ended in the defeat and 
partial dispersal of the Boer force. On September i a procla- 
mation issued by which the Transvaal was annexed to the 
queen’s dominions. The Boers, under Botha, De Wet, and 
other leaders, maintained^an obstinate guerilla warfare ; but the 
final yictory of the BritisH was inevitable, though* it did not 
actually c^me till afteitthe close of the century and of the rei^ 
of Queen Victoria, The task of hunting down the scatters, ' 
mobile burgher bands was long and wearisome. Lord Roberts, 
thinking that the war was practically at an end, handfcd over 
*the command of the army to Lord Kitchener in November, 

1900. But therc^was a great deal of arduous work still to be 
done, Kitcheiie^ by a systematic series of “ drives,” gradually 

'^£tement in parliament, March 15, 190a 
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CHAP, exterminated or captured the Boer commandoes, and the leaders 
yjifave in their submission Vereoniging, where peace was^on- 
eluded K>n June i, 1902, and the two* Boer states were incc^ppr- 
ated witfi the empire. * 

Not only in South Africa were British troops engaged dur- 
ing 1900. A revolt in Ashanti caused much anxiety ; but the 
major part of the garrison khut up in Kumasi at the beginning 
of April cut their wa^ through to the coast on July 10 and the 
remainder were relieved by Colonel J. Willcocks on the 15th 
after much stubborn fighting. The rebels were completely 
defeated on September 30, and Ashanti was annexed to Great 
Britain. More serious than the Ashanti rebellion was the risking, 
in China, of the anti-foreign society known as the Boxers, a 
rising which was the outcome of the attempts of foreign 
powers to dismember the empire. The Boxers, probably with 
the connivance of the faction in power it the Chinese court, 
* attacked the legations at Pekin in June, the German ^minjister 
being assassinated in the stieets of the city. For several weeks 
the legation staffs and other foreign residents in Pekin were 
besiegfd and in imminent danger of massacre. Adnriral Sey- 
mbur, who was in coAimand of the China squadron, at the head 
of 1,700 men, British and foreign, endeavoured to force his way 
to Pekin. But he encountered serious resistance, }iis communi- 
cations were cut, and he had to be rescued by a relieving force 
sent up from Taku after the allied fleets had bombarded and 
silenced the forts at that place. Great Britain in concert with 
the other powers now decided to send a strong mixed contingent 
to relieve the legations. The column, « which included British- 
Indian, American, and Japanese troops, and was under the 
command of a German officer. Count von »Waldersee, reached 
Pekin on August 14. The Chinese government made some 
pretence of punishing the persons assunjed to be reaponsible 
fof the outrage and agreed to pay a large indemnity. The 
nominal integrity of China was left undisturbed ; but Russia 
took advantage of the outbreak to occupy the whole of Man- 
churia, and thus the eventual collision between the Muscovite 
and tjie Japanese powers in Asia was brought a step nearer. 

In September the govenyr^ent suddenly dit^Ived parliament 
and appealed to Ihecountiy on the ground that it was necessary 
. to bring to an issue the question of fighting tMfe\South African 
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war to a finish.^ The “ khaki elec^on ” as it was called, from 
the^niform worn^ by the troops in South Africa, naturall}^ 
pr©\|:d favotrable to the unionists, who secured a majority of 1 34. 
In the last session of the old parliament the chief*%neasure 
passed had beeif that which amalgamated the Australian colonies 
in a federation. 4 The Australian Commonwealth Act, which, 
with some imix)rtant differences, was modelled orr the lines of 
the Dominion of Canada Act of 1867, came into force on the 
1st of January, I901 ; and on that day, therefore, the second 
great federal union of self-governing colonial states was added 
to the imperial crown of Britain. 

It was the last act in the consolidation of the empire which 
the queen witnessed. In her eightieth year, whe n the Boer war 
opened, she took . most active interest in all its incidents, and 
did not spare hex self in a single particular of her duties of state. 
In April, 1900, in acTiniration of the achievements of “her brave 
IriA soldiers, she paid a threc-wceks* visit to Dublin, and was 
received with genuine enthusiasm. The death of the Quke <of 
Coburg on July 30, and the knowledge that her daughter the 
Empresi? Frederick was smitten with a fatal malady, addejl to the 
strain from which she was suffering. At C)sbome, on January 2, 
1901, she received Lord Roberts on his return from South Africa, 
and for a fortnight longer continued her usual duties. Her final 
illness was very short. Her health had been breaking down 
for ^ome time'; but not till after the middle of January was it 
generally known that the life of the aged sovereign was in 
danger. She died at Osborne on January 22, 19OI, and the 
longest jeign in the annals of Britain was over. The queen's 
body was carried in procession through the streets of London 
atid taken to Winckor, where it rests in the mausoleum at Frog* 
morg beside that of her* husband. She was motimed with a 
sincerity and depth ®f emotion to which few parallels could be^ 
found in the history of nations. For the jealousies which had often 
assailed the throne during the early and middle portions of her 
reign were long since forgertten ; and the venerable sovereign's 
personal character, Sow fully understood, in its kindliness, its 
simplicity, its un^rinking devotion to duty, its unobtrusivapurity 
and goodness, |j^d inspired univeisal respect and unquestion^ 
affection. In JCjreat Britain she was the first occupant of the 
throne who c^d be called a geAiinely constitution^ monarch 
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CHAP, to the BritiA:^6riipJre she^ was the embodiment of that sense 
^of racial pride aiid national greatness of which she was terself 
serenely conscious. Lord Salisbuiy was not wrcSig whfn* he 
spoke her passionate* patriotism ” and her “incomparable 
judgment ”, T o millions of her subjects throughout her scattered 
and composite realm she was the interesting, and sympathetic 
representative of public spfrit and domestic virtue ; nor was the 
sentiment confined to those of her own mce and language. As 
Mr. Balfour *said in parliament, in moving the address in reply 
to the message of her successor: “she passed away without an 
enemy in the world ; for even those who loved not England 
loved her”. And many must have felt, as the grave closed over 
Queen '^^ictoria, that the country and the empire were the poorer 
for the loss of a ruler who had performed invaluable services for 
both, and had herself been among the most potent and salutary’ 
influences in the gretit formative and transitional period indelibly 
• associated with her name. . t 



• CHAPTER XX. 

.LITERATURE AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT. 

The Victorian age,” if it lives in hii^tory as a distinct epoch, CHAP, 
will do so because of its science rather than its politics. It was 
a period of unequalled scientific progress and activity, alike in 
the region of specijlative thought and in that of practical in- 
vention and discovery. If the statesmen* and the party leaders 
wfcre But faintly conscious of the true meaning and significance 
of this •mcivement, the case was different with the men of 
letters. Science, or perhaps it would be more correct to say 
thu scientific temper, impressed its stajpp upon the Victorian 
literature, and directly or indirectly affected most of its leading 
minds# And the multifarious literary productiveness of these 
energetic yt;ars was manifested in an atmosphere at first tinged, 
and afterwards permeated, by the “ new learning ” of the phy- 
sioists, the naturalists, and the cosmogonists, 

Parwin^s Ori^n of Species was issued jn 1859. Its pub- 
lication was one of the great events, in some respects perhaps 
the grcartcbf event, Bf Queen Victorias reign. On English 
thought and its expression in literature the effect was almost 
revolutionary ; scf that^for the purposes of a rapid survey like 
th® present it is convenient to make a rough dw ision between 
the w^tings of the* Darwinian, and the pre-Darwinian periods. 

The latter covers the space from 1837 to about the* year 
1865, by which time the leading principles of the doctrine 
of evolution had beconfb generally known even ^to persons 
who were witlw^ut a systematic scientific training. * Imaginative 
and creative literature flourished more vigorously in the earlier 
period? B^oie the later 'sixties the greater Victorian writers 
had, with a Jpw exceptions, done much of their best, and most 
characteristic work, and someiiad by this time ceased to do 
• 455 1 . 
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any work at all Between 1837 and 1^65 were published 
\among other notable books of poetry, Tennyy)n*s 

The^ Princess y In Memorian^Maudy the"^^^ 
of the ^ingy and Enoch Arden ; JSordellOy Bells 

and PoniegranatesTy and Pramatis Personce ; Matthew Arnold’s 
two volumes of verse ; ancj Swinburne’s Atalanta in Calydon, 
Thackeray died December 24, 1863, ^he same date 

Dickens wrqj-e nothing worthy of his genius except the un- 
finished Mystery of Edwin Drood in 1870, the last year of his 
life. Charlotte Bronte s fane Eyre was published in 1 847, her 
Shirley in 1849, Vdlctie in 1853; Emily Bronte’s Wuthcring 
Heights in 1848. Geofge Eliot’s Adam Bede belongs to 1859, 
her Mill on the Floss to i860, Silas Mamer to 1861, Romola 
to 1863. The period between the beginning of the reign and 
1865 also covers the ^publication of Macaulay’s History of Eng^ 
landy Buckle’s History of Civilisationy Grote’s History of GreecCy 
Carlyle’s French R evolution y Past and P resent y Oliver Crom^ 
welly and Frederick the Great y Newman’s Apologia pro Vita 
SuOy the first portion of Froude s Histoiy of Englqndy and 
Ruskinls Modern Painters, and Stones of Venice.- Such are a 
few of the notable literary landmarks in a stretch 6f some seven- 
and-twenty years. Perhaps not more than twice before had 
Britain witnessed a larger amount of intellectud ^activity and 
versatile production crowded into so short a space o? time. 

These qualities of energy, versatility, vigorous vitality, 
were characteristic of the literature of this^^ period. It was a 
literature ardent, animated, youthful, adventurous; inclined to ^ 
over-sentiment and excessive emphasis ;* intensely* cohScious of 
the political and social movements of an age full of enthusiasnj, 
of hopefulness, and of self-confidence, .elated 'with material suc- 
cess, possessed by a passion for constructive effort, believjpg pro- 
foundly in the capacity of intelligence, reason, and properly 
regfulated action to prevail over the difficulties alike of nature 
and of human nature. To this appreciation of " the days of 
advance, {he works of the men of mfnd,” the men of letters re- 
sponded, sometimes with bitterness aild hostility, sometimes 
with eager assent ; but the sense of it seldom leaves them, and 
much of their finest writing iS an attempt to ealamine modem 
progress in the light of the |motions and th^imagination. 
The beginning of the reign almost synchroni^ with the 
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literary revival. The years that |)5eceded it had been some- 
what barren an^ unfruitfif!. Shelley, Keats, Byron, Scotj|( 
Cbl^ridge were dead ; Wordsworth, Southey, Itfoor?,* Lan?Jpr, 
De Quincey were living, but their work was done. 
running in a fhin and shallow channel, and readers of verse 
seemeJ cOtlt^t wfCh the fluent m^^iocrity of Felicia Hemans 
and Lctitia Elizabeth Landon. These Jadies were succeeded 
as popular favourites by Martin Tup^r, whpse success is 
among the curiosities of literature, since his prosaic and plati- 
tudinous rigmarole, Proverbial Philosophy^ published In 1839, 
rap through forty editions during the next few years, and was 
said to have )delded the author a profitr of over ;£’20,000. 

Deeper and stronger voices were soon to make themselves 
heard. ]|k lfre d Tennyson, born in 1809, had published his first 
volume olvcrse as garly as 1827 and his second in 1830. In 
1837 he was still only known to the general public as a youthful 
bai*d frhose margierisms had been sneered at by the most 
authoritative critical censors of the day. This phase of neglect 
and contempt ended in 1842, with the new edition of the Poems ^ 
cotitaining giany notable additions. Fjpm that timetonward 
Tennyson’s success was swift and unchecked. It was confirmed 
by the;, pubHcation in 1847 of the attractive ‘‘medley,'' as its 
author called *it, 7 he Pruicess^ which appealed to the public 
taste with its half-satirical story, its dramatic characterisation, 
its#treatment of the insurgent individuality and intellectual 
claims of womanhood ; and it captivated all ears with its 
exquisite lyrics. In 1850, on the death of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson bpcame^^det'-laure.atef and the same year he pub- 
\v^€ 9 ^'^n"^emoriam^ a collection of elegiac stanzas on his 
friend Arthur Hillamf the son of the historian. The p<^m 
contained many pieces of great beauty, and much of that 
thoughtful, if not aflways very profound, discussion of ethical 
and^guasi-^Ups^phical problems* which was QW msdsi pX 
Tennyson s hold upon two generations of his 
* "‘The'^flCihe qualities, with a liberal admixture of tne defects 
that went with ^hem, were ej^hibited in Maud^ issiled in 1855, a 
poem severely and not unjustly criticised at the time of* its ap- 
pearance, thbugh neither then not afterwards was it possible to 
deny the chata of the descripti^ and some of the lyrical pas^ 
sages. In jfsg came the first instalment of the ddylls of the 
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CHAP. Kingy a series of episodes f^om the Arthurian cycle of legends, 
^hich together make up tkc longest of Tennyson's poems^ It 
revealed him as a writer of blank verse which, if ^it lackt the 
Miltonic!"*majesty, has a Virgilian, sweetness, a magic of struc- 
ture, rhythm, and phrasing, never surpassed iti English, and 
never equalled except it may be by Keats. The poet of 
Hyperion died too soon to‘ develop the power within him to 
its fullest caj)acity. ‘ Tennyson lived long and worked on 
steadily and with widening reach almost to the end. In the 
’sixties,^ the American poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, 
excelled him in popularity, especially with the great body of 
middle-class readers ; hut for nearly half a century Tennyson 
was the acknowledged chief bard of the English-speaking 
race, putting into finished verse the emotions and aspirations, 
the vAried and conflicting tendencies, of the age. In his 
dramas between 1875 and 1884 he showed a consciousness 
of the new character which had been given to the staid}^ of 
English history; in TiiCsiaSy published in 1885, in, the later 
Lockslcy Hally and in Vastness (1887), he is as much alive to 
the speculations and dubitations of the men of science, ds he was 
to the ** liberal movenient ” in politics and society In Maud and 
the PrincesSy and to the call of an inspiring historic patriotism 
in his Ode on the Death of the Duke of Welling^ony and the 
Revenge, He died in 1892, when, the ears of his countrymen 
were still quivering with the solemn lines of his Crossing^ the 
BaVy published three years earlier. He had been created a 
peer in 1884, and was buried in Westminster Abbey, The 
laureateship was conferred at the instance of Lord ^l^lisbury, 
in 1 896, on Mr. Alfred Austin, an upholder of the conservative 
tradition in literature and politics. ^ i • 

The seednd, or, as many would *say, the first, great ^oet 
of the Victorian ^e gained recognition more slowiy than 
Teftnyson. * Robert Browning was bom in 1812, and his 
first volume, Pauline y was published in 1 832. It fell quite 
unmarked, nor was any notice taken of ParocelsuSy ^written 
when the author was three years older, and revealing many of 
the characteristics which remained with him |lo the end. In 
1840 came Sordelloy and this^attracted attentio^only to be de- 
nounced for iW extravagant formlessness. With Ae series called 
Bells and Pomegranates, literary London be^^ to discover 
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Browning. In 1846 he married tJ^e^ poetess Elizabeth Barrett 
SLti^ settled in Fjorence, where he remained for fifteen yea^ 
After his return to England he published Dra^naHs Pp^stm<B tn 
1864, and the The Ring and the Book m 1869; and %t length 
the public genSrally became aware of him. For the last twenty 
years of his life, which ended in 1889, Browning was not, only a 
famous but to some extent a popular ^oet. Like Tennyson 
he was responsive to fhe voices of the age, and so, like him, he 
retained his mental alertness and intellectual interests fresh and 
vivid to the close ; his Asolando^ issued on the day of his death, 
December i6th, 1889, may claim rank with his finest poems. 
But the Zeitgeist meant far less to Brewning than to the lau- 
reate. The individual human being was his subject rather than 
man considered cS a social, a political, or a biological animal. 
Soul^difisection is his favourite pursuit, and he is so absorbed in 
it that he sometimes forgets to be a poetVhen writing poetry, 
and a dramatist ji^hen writing plays. In the lyric, at his best, 
he has seldom been surpassed ; but he did not often care to give 
his best in point of form, and there is no refuting the verdict of 
thr confemporary critics who denounced his verse for its need- 
less rotighness, its Aggressive and uncomfortable neglect of the 
rhythqjical amenities. Yet none of the Victorian poets had 
so pregnant a* message to deliver, and few writers in any age 
have touched action and emotion, the strain and fulnfess of 
pa^ion, with a bolder, a more searching hand. 

Mrs. Brow ning achieved popularity, before ..hqr husband. 
She was Ius^"se 8 | 0 r 1 !y six years, but it was not till she was 
nearly forty Jthat she published work of any importance. Her 
Poems of 1846, and another volume of 1850, were widely read ; 
%o was her Casa Suid\ Windows, which appeared in 1851, dur- 
ing^ the residence of the Brownings in Florenc<?, and Aurora 
Vhich is a kihd of sociological novel in blank verse. As 
a “ document” Mrs. Browning is in some ways more inteiefeting 
to the historian than her husband. The great poets belong to 
all time, and even when tHeir own world leaves its iiB/|>ress upon 
them it often touches them but lightly, 'But Mrs. Browning, 
alike in her ^ntimentalism, her humanitarianism, her ardent 
championsMp#of nationalism and liberty, her peculiar blend of 
conventionalland mildly rebelUous morality, is the chilcLjtJxe 
female child^T her age. A uro^ Leigh, Lady GeraMinds (Mfrt- 
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shipy The Cry of the Childreny The Rkyme'ef the Duchess May^ 
^almost ** date ” themselves. In virtue, not 39 much^of her ^ore 
popular works, but of her noble Sonnets from the Portuguese 
(1850) i»he may claim first place among the woman-poets of 
England. If the title can be disputed it would'be by Christina 
Rossetti, a member of a gifted family of artists and scholars, 
whose poems were instinct with a spiritual sentiment and an 
artistic delicacy to which Mrs. Browning was a stranger. 

Jldatthew Ampld, born thirteen years after Tennyson, had 
something of the Tennysonian spirit, but much more of the 
temper of Wordsworth. Arnold was a critic and essayist; as 
well as a, .poet, and it was by his prose rather than his verse 
that he influenced the cultivated thought of his age. He 
preached the doctrines of lucidity, order, a sane and whole- 
some view of life, a genuine culture, instead of the “ anarchy ” 
which he thought ftienaced a society too much given up to 
material success and dominated by a nai;row formaSisn> in 
religion and morals. His tw'o volumes of Poems v/hich ap- 
peared in 1853, his New Poems published in 1867, combine 
modenjity of thought and feeling with a certain classfeal cold- 
ness and restraint, tike Tennyson, though with a far more 
restricted range and endowment, Matthew Arnold pyts into 
lucid and limpid verse the “ obstinate questioning^ 'V which beset 
so mhny of the finer minds of his age. One at least of his 
poems, Thyrsisy the elegy on his friend and brother-poet, Arthur 
Hugh Clough, holds its secure place in our literature not very 
far below Milton's Lycidas and Shelley s Adonais. 

Classic in form, but essentially romkntic in spirit was the 
first notable work of Mr. Algernon Charles Swinburne. Bom 
in 1837, he published a volume of pofms in 186 1, soon after 
leaving Oxfdi'd, and then in 1864 his Atalanta in Calydon^ 
which gained attention at once with its IpJcndid cho/al odes 
and"' songs. It was followed by Chastelard in 1866, by Poems 
and Ballads the same year, and by a long succession of dramas, 
narrative {x)ems, and collections of ly/ics, which have established 
the position of their author as perhaps the most triumphant 
master* of artistic form who has ever dealt with English verse. 

In the handling of varied and original lyric xtmtfesy in steep- 
ing his lines in the very sense of colour, light, souid, and move- 
ment, he hai no equal. With Swinburne may be* ^ntioned the 
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two other writers of the middle portion of our period who belong CHAP, 
eve« more conspicuously thap himstlT to the class of artist-poet& 

GabWel Rossetti, bom in 1828* and William Morris, bom 
in 1834, All three were deeply influenced bp th^t protest 
against conventionalism and insincerity in pictorial art which 
took to itself the name of the pre-Raphaelite movement, Ros- 
setti himself was one of the three painters (the other two were 
John Everett Millais and William Holmart Hunt) whose pictures 
in the spring of i849!irst revealed the aims and character of the ^ 
new movement to the world. His published in 1870, 

though wrttten long before, and his ballads and Sonnets, which 
apfieared in 1881, are the metrical transcripts of pre-Raphaelit- 
ism ; they brought back to our literature, as Rossetti*s paintings 
and those of an even greater artist, Sir Edward Burne Jones, 
brought back to our painting, something of the intensity, the 
tenderness, and ihetaysticism of the age of Botticelli. 

Thf medieval inspiration was equally strong in William 
Morris, ^hose iJefence of Guenevere, published in 1858, has 
been called the manifesto of the pre-Raphaelite school in poetry, 

Mv)rris wrote many other poems, of which the most notable is 
The Earthly Paradise (1866), a collection of stories founded to 
some extent n Chaucer, cast into a metrical form of much free- 
dom and or^inality. Later in life and down to the last decade 
of the century (he died in 18^6) Morris wrote a series of prbse 
romances in a kind of poetical prose. He had other interests 
besides those of literature. He did more perhaps than any 
other man to purify and strengthen the decorative arts in 
Englan^j^and he endciavoured to find in socialism a means of 
regenerating society on an idealistic basis. As a poet he called 
himself “ ^l^e idle tsinger of an empty day ” ; and though the 
estigiate was too modest* it had some justificatiorf. The poets 
here classed together regarded poetry as a form of art much 
more than what Matthew Arnold called “ a criticism of life 
It would be difficult to find another writier of anything ap- 
proaching Mr. Swinburne’* accomplishment in whom* the form 
so completely prevails over the matter ; who has so little to 
say and says n in so many beautiful words. Oxford, the 
university oft ^inbume and Wijjiam Morris, waS a centre of 
the cult of *^rt for art’s sake” and it was from Oxford in 
the eighth ck^de of the cent^y that Walter ^ter, feltow 
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of Brasenose, sent forth his essays and criticaJ appreciations and 
Ws spiritual bic^aphy,” Alarius^ the Epicurean^ published in 
1885, in which the aesActic ideal is illustrated in prose of fate 
beauty af-d distinctioa 

Poetry did not constitute the favourite rtiading^ of the 
majority of the English people. Prose fictioh obtained a 
vogue never before equalled, and the popularity of the novel, 
in some one or other of its multifarious forms, during the whole 
of the period ^under review was unbounded. In the interval 
between the death of Scott and the beginning of Queen Vic- 
toria’s reign two young writers, destined to achieve eminence, 
had attracted much attention. Benjamin Disraeli had pub- 
lished his brilliant youthful novel, Vivian Grey , as early as 1826 ; 
in 1837 appeared Henrietta Temple^ a sentimental love-story of 
remarkable effectiveness. Before public affairs absorbed most 
of his energies, Disrafcli wrote Coningsby in 1844, ^yhil in 1845, 
and several other stories ; and he added to the series Eotheir 
in 1870, and Endynnon as late as 1880. These are apolitical 
novels, dealing closely with the events of the writer’s own 
time, and often introducing prominent personages under a thin 
disguise. Apart, however, from the intercstthus caroused, they 
have a vivacity, an imaginative power, and a vigour of charac- 
terisation, which have kept them alive in spite of their inflated 
style. Disraeli, indeed, in the opinion of some good critics, 
“ to party gave up what was meant for mankind,” and might 
have achieved real greatness in literature if he had not pre- 
ferred the career of politics. 

Edwa-'d Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lcrrd Lytton, bori? a year 
before Disraeli, like him combined politics with letters. Some 
of his best novels, including Pelham and the popular Last Day it 
of Pompeii^ hsftl appeared before 1837. He was a writer of ^x- 
traordinaiy industry and extreme versatility, adapting himself 
withimuch success to the varying tastes of the day. He wrote 
historical romances like the Last of the Barons^ criminal romances 
like Eugeife Aram^ fantasies like The Coming Race^ and pictures 
of society and manners in My Novel and The Cqxtons ; besides 
verses and miscellaneous works, and at least tgree plays. The 
Lady of Lyons, produced in <,1838 ; Richelieu, ^n'* 1839 ; and 
Mon^, in 1840. These dramas had a certain litnsrary quality, 
and they d^ something to r^eem the Englifflhj^ stage from 
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the reproach of sh^er mediocrity which could be justly urged CHAP, 
agai^jst it till nearly the clos§ of the century. Lytton died in^ 

18^3^ and p)ublishld books down to the last year of his life. 

His son Edward, first Earl of Lytton, the Govemor-G^ieral of 
India from i8>6 to 1880, was a poet of some originally and 
distinction. William Harrison Ainsworth, a contemporary of 
Disraeli and Lytton, like them gaihed a vogue at a compara- 
tively early age. His Rookwood appeared in 183^, and for the 
next fifteen or twenty years his vigoroUvS, unsophisticated, his- 
torical romances were widely read. James Grant and George 
Payne Rairtsford James were also writers of books of war and 
ad\^iiture very popular with the uncritical part of the public. 
Charles Lever, born in Dublin in 1806, a writer of higher quality, 
came near to being a great novelist in some of his later works. 

His earlier stories of Irish life, Harry Lorrequer (1840), Charles 
O M alley (1841), and others overflow with animal spirits and 
boisterqps humour and give interesting though exaggerated 
pictures of^societ/in Ireland. 

Lytton and Disraeli had been writing ten years, when a 
novelist ©f more powerful and distinctive genius attracted uni- 
versal attcnti6n. Charles Dickens, born in 18 12, completed the 
publication of his Pickwick Papers in periodical form in 1837* 

The papers rgvealed 10 a delighted world a new satirical painter 
of character and manners, an^ a humorist of rare freshness and 
vivacity. They brought their author an immediate popularity, 
which went on growing with the years, until none of his con- 
temporaries could compete with him in the interest excited by 
his works or the immense circulation they obtained, not merely 
in Great *] 5 rit 3 ,in but in nearly every civilised country. Pick- 
wick was followed Jjy Oliver Twist and Nicholas Nickleby^ by 
the splendid reproductiorf of the past in Bamab^ Rudge^ and 
by mariin Chussleudt in 1843. 1850 appeared David ^ 

Copperfleld^ which exhibits the author's genius at its best. 

There Weis some falling off in the books of the next few years, 


though the fragment left unfinished at its author's Heath in 
1870 is a masterpiece of mystery and terror. Dickens, like so 
many of his contemporaries, was a reformer, and much that he 
wrote was a pio^st gainst the abujies and anomalies of existing 
social and polibcal institutions. To the historian his detailed 
and graphic M)tures of the life if the poor and t||e middle- 
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CHAP, classes, caricatured and exaggerated as they often are, will be 
^ of irj^stimable value; such^a transcript of a whole society is 
ilardly to be found elsewhere, and as a pkinter 6f mannas 
Dickensclose:^ nothing by comparison with Smollett, Balzac, or 
Fielding. His purely artistic merits render the^permanency of 
his poUtion in our literature unquestionable. His style is un- 
equal and sometimes bad, his pathos is frequently forced, 
and his errors in tasfe are numerous ; but no English novelist 
has exhibited' such a command of the grotesque and the terrible, 
a humour so original and fantastic, or on the whole a mo’’ .ertile 
creative imagination. 

William Makepeace Thackeray, the other great novelist 
of the same prolific quarter of a century that witnessed the 
efflorescence of Dickens, was longer in reaching the public 
ear, nor did he ever touch it with the same marvellous effect 
as his rival. Bom 18 ii, he did much miscellaneous work 
before Vanity Fair, published in 1847, achieved a consij^erable, 
though not a startling, success. The issue ol Pendennisy 1848- 
1850, confirmed the writer’s reputation, ♦and Esmond^ in 1852, 
perhaps the most skilfully finished historical romance in the 
Englisii language, placed it on an unas.iailab]^ foundation. 
Thackeray wrote three other fine novels and some admirable 
essays and occasional papers during the next eloyen years of 
his life, which terminated when he was fifty-two. Dickens and 
Thackeray have often been bracketed together by way of 
contrast and comparison ; and it is natural, if not quite fair to 
either, to consider them in this fashion. Each is in some re- 
spects the complement to the other. ^Dickens gi^g us the 
England of the “ masses ” and the bourgeoisie^ the life of the 
slum, the inn-parlour, the lodging-house ; TJhacKcray shows vts 
the club, the* mansion, the manners and customs of the g^pteel 
world, and of the world that would be gentc*^* if it could. A man 
of scholarly tastes and much varied reading, Thackeray wrote 
in a style far more delicate, correct, and flexible than that of 
Dickens ayhich was often colloquial and sometimes careless* 
Both writers were consummate artists who dealt with elements 
of human nature more lasting than those transient phases of its 
development they satirised o^ condemned. • 

The Victorian novel offered a wider field thar^had ever been 
open befor^ to the literary Activity of won>eip..j^ Charlotte 
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Bronte, the daughter of a Yorkshire clergyman, bom in i8l6, 

|.ubli'>hcd Jane Eyre in 1 847, tw 5 4 ther novels before sh^lidied 
tcv ^oon af the a§e of thirty-nine ; her sister Emily was the 
author of Wuthering Heights which appeared in 1846* The 
stories of the^ sisters have originality and power, and a 
passionate intensity. Marian Evans, who wrote under the 
pseudonym of George Eliot, published her first and perhaps her 
best novel, Adarr Bede, in 1859, and sorfie others, marked by 
feeling and insight, a quiet humour, and a knowlecfge of English 
rural life, during the next few years. She was an earnest 
student of physiological science and of the Comtist philosophy, 
and the literary quality of her later. novels was injuriously 
affected by her studies. Margaret Oliphant, in her series of 
novels, called the Chronicles of Carlingford, issued between 
1863 and 1876, shewed herself the disciple, and to some extent, 
the rival of George Kliot, with much of the same humour, pathos, 
and ob^rvation of character ; but she wrote too freely and too 
fast, and^her late!' works did not fulfil the promise of their 
predecessors. Mrs. Gaskell, born in 1810, nine years before 
Cieorgj Elipt, and eighteen years before Mrs. OIiphaj;it, was 
thirty-eight before she issued her first iTovel, Mary Barton, a 
striking stuov’ of .social conditions in a great industrial centre ; 
it was folio vyd five > ears after by Cranford, an equally finished 
picture of man’^ers in a couptry town, worked out with obser- 
vant fidelity. Charlotte xdary Yonge, who was bom in 1823 
and* died in 1901, ii\ 1853 published The Heir of Redclyffe, 
which gained immediate success and was followed by nearly a 
hundred^ other novels and tales. Many of these were specially 
intended for*younp^ people; all had an ethical and religious 
tendency, and this^combined with their pleasant domestic senti- 
ment made them the ^atourite reading of many*thousands of 
quief-liWng families. • 

A novelist who achieved success in several forms of litera- 
ture was Charles Kingsley, canon of Chester and of Westminster, 
apd professor of modern history at Cambridge front i860 to 
1869. THc wrote on history, public affairs, the study of nature, 
and controversial theology, and he was the author o£ some 
good ballads*agj& other poems. Jn 1849 his two novels, Alton 
Locke and gaVe expression to many current ideas on 

Chartism and the wrongs of the. masses; and in 1^55 he pub- 
VOL, xilf 30' , . . 
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Hshed Westward Ho / a glowing romance of Elizabethan ad- 
venture and seamanship, rfis younger brother Henry Kingsjey, 
a^novclist of higher originality and power, though of fess reputa- 
tion, puKished hLs best story, Ravenshoe^ in 1861. The tradition 
and to some extent the method of Thackeray ivere takeft up 
by Anthony Trollope (1815-1882), an industrious and prolific 
writer with a keen eye for character and detail, whose books 
contain unrivalled pictures of upper middle-class'* society in 
the mid-Victdfrian era. Charles Reade, another sedulous pro- 
ducer of fiction, published among many stories of varying 
degrees of merit, The Cloister and the Hearth^ an ‘admirable 
historical romance of the age of Erasmus. Wilkie Collitis, 
James Payn, William Black, Richard Blackmore, Sir Walter 
Besant, Joseph Henry Shorthouse, and Eliza Lynn Linton were 
a group of novelists, most of them rather deeply influenced by 
Dickens and Thacke^'ay, who filled to somd extent the void left 
by their disappearance, and appealed especially to the growing 
taste for fiction in middle-class households beWeen aljout 1865 
and the close of the t entury. 

Th^ highest place among the writers whose productive 
activity was maintained through the second portion of the 
queen’s reign can be claimed for George Meredith, bom in 
1828, and Thomas Hardy, bom in 1840. Mr. Misrredith pub- 
lished a volume of poems in 1851, his first work of fiction 
in 1855, his masterpiece, The Ordeal of Richard Feverely in 
1857, and many other notable novels 4uring the succeeding 
forty year.s. Never popular with the general public, on account 
of a difficult and super-subtle style, Mr. Meredith never- 
theless been recognised as one of the great masters of the 
nineteenth century novel. Mr. Hardy, in his Under the 
Greenwood Tree, published in 1872, Par from the Madding 
Crowd (1874), and other stories of singular delicacy and charm, 
besides some poems and poetical dramas, laid his scenes in a 
tract of rural England which was still but little touched by the 
transfomting movement of industriLlism, The novelii^ grew 
in numbers, if they did not improve in quality, as the century 
wore gn. Of those belonging wholly to its l^er half, Robert 
Louis Stevenson, whose life pf forty-four yearsLcwded in 1894, 
was in some ways the most r^arkable, alike fijr the extreme 
distinction |Of his prose style and the alert freshness of his 
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romantic imagination ; and many other clever men and some 
clev^ women cultivated the •popular and profitable pursuit oj 
pr<»sg fiction. The novel, however, bore witness jjp the ‘change 
which passed over other literary forms. It showed mofe talent 
than genius, m»ch art but little of the exuberant vigour of the 
earlier years. Some of the authors were conscientious and veiy 
earnest literary craftsmen ; many otfiers had no higher aim than 
to satisfy the voracious appetite of an uncritical, semi-educated 
public. 

Several of the prose writers who exercised the widest 
influence in the earlier and middle part of the reign must 
be Tormally clcLSsed as historians. But they wrote also with 
distinct ‘political, ethical, social, or aesthetic aims. Thomas 
Babington Macaulay, born in 1800, and raised to the peerage 
in 1857, two years before his death, was the literary exponent 
of the doctrine of liberal progress. His exft-aordinarily brilliant 
£sffij^Sf^hich began in the Edinburgh Review with an article 
on Milton^in 1825, and were collected in 1843, splendid 

unfinished Htsiory of England^ arc alike instinct with the spirit 
of progtess ’’ as it was conceived in thc^ later whig tr^ition. 
Macaulay was ^n active politician, and as legal member of the 
council of Inciia, member of parliament, and minister, he 
found opport^rrities for carrying some of his ideas into effect. 
The copyright act of 1842* is largely his work; so is the 
Indian criminal code, which he drafted during his term of 
office in the cast, between 1834 and 1838 ; and so also is the 
Indian system of higher education, which he did much to shape. 
The first Jtwo volumes of his History of England from the 
Accession of James II , appeared in 1848* the third and fourth 
inPiSSS, the fifth, carrying the narrative no further than the end 
of Wpiam III.’s reign, affer the authors death. Rfo historical 
work ha* ever been tnore popular or more sharply criticised. 
Macaulay made no attempt at a judicial impartiality, fiis 
narrative of events, his judgments of character and motives 
were deeply coloured by hi^own prepossessions and pAjudices. 
For those whom -he disliked, or those whose conduct did not 
fit in w’th the jflcheme of things as interpreted by a healthy, 
hearty, pre^rtfs^e, thoroughly materialistic British patriotism, 
he had no mefcy; he often ovef-stated facts, and sometimes 

misstated them. • But he had the prime historical viitue of con- 
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cciving the past as a Hving reality, and he, attempted to make 
his reproduction complete by building into it material of every 
tcind. 'His style, rapid, antithetical, instinci with the wrjiter’s 
own “ irf^ksure confidence, has seldom been epualled for its 
point, its directness, its fierce, glittering lucidity, its power of 
bringing a picture or an argument straight home to the reader. 
Its influence on the form ‘and manner of English prose com- 
position was prodigious. It is scarcely an exaggeration to say 
that no man can write to-day as he might have written if 
Macaulay had never lived. 

Thomas Carlyle, born in 1795, had written Sartor Resartus 
some years before 1837, and in that year he published ''his 
French Revolution. Far less even than Macaulay, wa^ Carlyle 
a critical or scientific historian. Yet the French Revolution 
was one of the books that gave a fresh impetus to historical 
study, for, errone6us and partial as was its treatment of 
events, it presented them with dramatic vigour, anddt ttealt 
with mankind in the mass, with peoples and classes, more 
than with rulers and institutions; and its interpretation of 
character and action is based upon a close, if not always 
properly instructed, research of documents. These qualities 
appear in Carlyle's later Letters and Speeches of Oliver Crom* 
welly and in his long and not altogether successful Frederick 
the Great y which occupied him between 1851 and 1865 ; and to 
a less extent in his Past and Present and his Heroes and flero 
Worship. All these books were written in that strange poetical 
prose, irregular and occasionally uncouth, but pulsing with a 
living rhythm, and sometimes magnificently elpqui^Qt, which 
Carlyle invented for himself. His books were among the 
d}nnamic influences of the nineteentl\ cen<»ury; for they a.fe 
one long protest against insincerity, conventionality*, and 
weakly acquiescence in “shams,'* an afigry denunciation of 
shallow scepticism and the worship of mere material success. 

Carlyle's style could not be imitated, but he had his disciples 
and devoted followers. Of these vfsLS James Anthony^Froude, 
who did his master a doubtful service by collecting and publish- 
ing the unimportant details of his private life. JlRroude, who was 
educated at Oriel, and beceme a Fellow of^^&ter in 1842^ 
took deacon's orders, and wais for a time undill* the influence 
of Newmin; but he brok(| with the Chui^l^ of England, 
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marked the breach by his Nenm^ of Faith in 1849, 
resigned lys fellojvship. His chief literary work is his His- 
tdiy^ of England from the Fall of Wolsey to^ the ^ ^Spanish 
Artnada, completed in 1869. Froude is often inacAirate in 
points of detail? and the graver charge has been made against him 
of misunderstinding or deliberately' misquoting his references. 
In his History y and in other works he ^ wrote, he was more 
anxious to convey hi^ own moral than to exhibit the relation 
of events. But he could be as picturesque as jJiacaulay, and 
was one 0/ the best prose writers of his time. An ardent 
Carlylean in his later years, in some respects more highly 
enSowed than Froude or than Carlyle himself, was John 
Ruskin, who was bom in 1819, and lived till the end of the 
century. His Jlioderfi Painters appeared in 1843, 

Stones of Venice in^i8si. He was Slade professor at Oxford 
for ten years, and his main interest in life and the subject of 
hi» chfef earlier gworks is the history and criticism of the 
graphic, plastic, and decorative arts. But he was also a social 
reformer and a crusader against the modern industrial spirit, 
» In 1871 he .began a series of letters “Jto the workman and 
labourers of Great Britain,” under the title of Fors Clavigera, 
intended to inculcate the virtues of honesty, sincerity, and 
altrui.sm. Mis* .style reflected the reaction against utilitarian 
economics which he represented. It is ornate, rhetorical, and 
charged with colour beyond that of any English writer since 
the seventeenth century. 

History, understood as philosophy, or perhaps as politics, 
“ teaching by example's,” was the occupation of George Grote 
and Henry Thomas Buckle, who wrote from the extreme 
radical standpoinf. Girote, a banker and member for the 
city# of London in the first reformed parliament, published 
his HiSlory of between 1846 and 1856. It brings home- 

the politics of the Greek cities in a life-like fashion ; but it 
is not unfairly described as a vast party pamphlet, intended 
to exalt democracy. It Jehieved a reputation never gained 
by the more pfcholarly, and in many respects ‘ more able, 
Histoiy of Gf'e^e by Grote*s school-fellow and contemporaiy, 
'^Connop ThSljpfell, Bishop of StCavid’s. Buckle, like Grote, 
a Londoner Jnd a man of meaAs, devoted his life to the com- 
position of %^History of Civili^tion in Enghndf^Xzsm^ on 
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an immense scale. He jljpd, however, in ^862, at the age of 
forty-one, having written only two volumq^ of wjhat was in- 
tended 'to a broad introductory survey. The book siidws 
the resiAt of omnivorous, ill-disciplined reading, and a taste for 
the boldest generalisation. Its author, who wls largely influ- 
enced by the positivist philosophy of ComteJ believed that 
everything was due to purely “ natural ” causes, and that by a 
proper investigation of these, combined with a determined 
contempt for religion, the explanation of all historical pheno- 
mena could be reached. The work had a transient, but exten- 
sive vogue; it chimed in with the sentiment that animated 
a considerable number of middle-class Englishmen, and its 
parade of learning gave it a kind of authority, especially with 
those who did not know that the learning was rather crude. 

History began to grow scientific in a ^different sense from 
that in which the 'term was understood by Buckle. Such 
writers as Dr. Thomas Arnold, the famqus headmfcter**of 
Rugby, and tlie father of Matthew Arnold, the ••first two 
volumes of whose luminous Roman History were published in 
1 838-45, Dean Milm^n, whose History of Latin, Christianity ^ 
(1854-55) deals comprehensively, though not alwaj. $ impartially, 
with a large subject, and George Finlay, whose Histoiy of 
Greece carries the nairative over two thousand 'ycftirs, are links 
between the new and the old school of English historians. 
They were the intellectual descendants of Gibbon, but they 
felt the impulse imparted by German scholars who regarded 
history as a whole and at the same time studied it in detail 
with all the assistance afforded by philological, antiqiiafian, and 
statistical research. As the works of Niebuhr, Savigny, and 
Ranke becarpe better known in Englaivl, thfi legal and political 
conception of history widened, and the treatment of docunhents 
and authorities became more critical and** inore fruitful Two 
men of commanding ability and indefatigable industry were 
the leading representatives of this school. William Stubbs, 
bom in 1825, regius professor of flistory at Oxford in 1866, 
Bishop of Chester in 1884, Bishop of Oxford* in 1889, 
published his invaluable Constitutional History of England in 
1874-78. This great treati^, which is hardly *iikely to be 
superseded as the standard ^authority on the*^ subject, is a 
monument 6f judicial imparti^ity, comprehensi^etleaming, and 
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careful investigati»n of evidence, series of masterly prefaces 
to the Ma^fer of t^^e Rolls’ e<iitions of various medieval chronicles, 
placed Stubbs at the head of the mqvement for gxamihing and 
classifying the sources of English history on which m&ny other 
able men we?e engaged. His friend and fellow-worker, Ed- 
ward AugusAis BYeeman, was born in 1823, and was rcgius 
professor at Oxford from 1884 to his death in 1892. Ardent, 
impetuous, an extreme and sometimes fanatical liberal, apt 
to use history in support of his political theories, he was 
very unlike the cautious, conservative bishop. But he was 
n^t inferior to Stubbs in industry, and his interests were wider. 
He had traversed the whole field of ancient and modern history, 
and wrote with the same confident grasp of federal government 
in Greece, of the Saracen conquests, of the origins of the Eng- 
lish constitution, apd of the politics of the Italian republics. 
His principal work is his voluminous an8 minutely elaborated 
Histofy of the • Norman Conquest of England^ published 
betweerP 1867 and 1879. Freeman’s style has few literary 
graces j but his narrative manner is often vigorous and animated, 
ana he giv^s many picturesque studies qf character. • 

Oxford ^hich can take some credit for the work of Stubbs 
and Fcecm .n, was ilso the university of Samuel Rawson Gar- 
diner, a Idhrned and conscientiously accurate historian, who 
devoted himself to reconstilwting the history of England in the 
earlier half of the seventeenth century. Yet another Oxford 
scholar was Mandell Creighton, fellow of Merton, afterwards 
Dixie professor of ecclesiastical history at Cambridge, Bishop 
of PetefrborQUgh in 1891, and Bishop of London from 1897 to 
^his death in 1901. His Histoty of the Papacy during the 
Period of the Reformatioii (issued 1882-94) was only com- 
pldted to the year 1527. Though a fragment, it is a valuable 
work in which an Immense body of material is handled with 
learning and sound method. Cambridge found in Sir*John 
Seeley, appointed professor of modern history in 1869, a writer 
who possessed the Gernian comprehensiveness an 5 the Eng- 
lish predSsion. f His Life* and Times of Stein^ issued in 1879, 
achieved a^raat reputation abroad as well as at home. The 
vivacity whiclf he withheld from* his histories, Seeley displayed 
in his writings on theology anti politics, as in his famous Ecce 
issued f anonymously in 86$, and in The ^Expansion of 
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CHAP. England^ eighteen years ^afer, a broad and attractive sketch of 
the development of Britain as a world-empire. Frpm Trinity 
^ College, 'Publjn, came William Edward Hartpole Lecky, M.*P. 

for Dublin University in 1895, whose comprehensive History 
of Rationalism in Europe^ published in 1865, and History of 
European Morals^ in 1869^, were followed, 18^8-90, by the 
History of England fn the Eighteenth Century^ particularly 
valuable for its handling of Irish affairs. John Richard Green, 
an able worker in the same fields as Freeman and Stubbs, in his 
brilliantly written Short History of the English People (1874), 
Macaulayesque in style, and not always impeccable in ^*ts 
handling of facts, brought home the results of the new method 
of historical study to a multitude of readers. 

Philosoi)hy, even more than history and imaginative letters, 
was coloured and modified by the prevajent intellectual in- 
terests of the age. At the beginning of the reign the influence 
of the writers of the previous half-century Y^as strongly fc^t, 
and the ideas of Whately, James Mill, Bentham, •and the 
“Scottish school^' of Reid, were dominant. John Stuart Mill, 
bom inci8o6, was th^ exponent in the ethical and jx^litical 
sphere of that utilitarian philosophy, based mainiy on experi- 
ence, with which his father had recast the theories of© Locke 
and Hartley. In 1843 he published his Systeifr of Logic^ 
notable for the emphasis in which he insists on induction as 
the basis of all ratiocinative knowledge. Five years’ later^ he 
issued his Political Economy^ an exposition of the English 
“orthodox" system of economics, based on Adam Smith’s 
general principles, modified by Ricardo, Malthus, Bentham, 
and Mill’s own temperament, which was little in sympathy 
with the rigid^ materialism of his schools Yi\s Examination of 
Sir William Hamilton's Philosophy ^ which appeared in 1865, 
was an energetic defence of the doctrine oV the association of 
ideas, and a resolute attack on idealism. Mill’s political trea- 
tises, On Liberty and Representative Government^ were a vin- 
dication, not without important resbrves, of the laissosfaire 
and individualistic principles. His candour ai^ sincerity, the 
logical directness of his argument, and the admirable lucidity 
of his style, gave him a prolbund influence ov®r the political 
and ethical thought of his geneifetion. He was r^arded as the 
philosophic ftxponent and defender of progressMe Jiberalism 
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But even before* Mill’s own life 4:]psed in 1873, he had been CHAP, 
largely superseded^ Science*was looking for a more scienti% 
dialectic, and found it, or thought it had found it, in one closely 
associated with the discoveries in physics and natural history. 
Herbert Spencer, bom in 1820, published his Social Statics in 
I850, and the first volume of his {Principles of Psychology in 
1855. Working on the doctrine of evolutjon, which had been 
already suggested by Goethe, Erasmus Darwin, l^amarck, and 
others, and by Comte in his Philosophic Positive^ Spencer 
endeavoured to account for all organic development on me- 
ch|nical principles, as “ a change from a state of homogeneity 
to a state of heterogeneity The problem in the biological 
field had been for some years engaging the attention of two 
naturalists, Alfred Russel Wallace and Charles Darwin, who 
arrived, simultaneously and independently^ at the same conclu- 
sion. The publication of Darwin’s Origin of Species by Means 
of^Na^tiral Selection showed that evolution, sls applied to the 
developmlfent of plants and animals, was an hypothesis consis- 
tent wit^ the known facts of biological science. Darwin himself 
conihied his researches to the organic world. In 1871 He pub- 
lished The ^'^cent of Many in which he traced back the origin 
of the hfima.i species to a quadrumanous animal related to the 
anthropoid Spes. The physicists and mathematicians carried 
the principle into the inorgahic universe, powerfully aided by 
the recognition, through the researches of Faraday on electro- 
magnetism, and^ those of Joule, Sir William Thomson, after- 
wards Lord Kelvin, and Helmholtz in Germany, on the law of 
the conAiVation of energy. The conclusion reached was that 
ipatter and force were alike indestructible and uncreatpble. In 
i860 Spencer issue^d the prospectus of his Systeni^of Synthetic 
PhUbso^kyy and subsequently published various instalments of 
the vast scheme, dealing with biology, psychology, ethics, |ind 
sociology ; but his long life of eighty-three years was too short 
for him to complete what was intended to be nothing^less than 
a systertiatic exposition an 3 survey of the universe. 

Indirefftly, b^ the effect it produced on many gifted intel- 
lects, and through them on the world at large, the evolufionary 
philosophy pej^aded all departments of intellectual activity. It 
stimulated research in many directions. Sir Henry Maine in 
his Ancient henvy published in ^86i, and in his Early History 
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of Institutions, traced thf lOrigin of custoras and legal concep- 
tions. Thomas Heniy Huxley worked at tl^ Darwinian theory 
in zoolc^y, l^iology, and botany, and expounded it with a higher 
degree of literary skill than either Darv/in or Spencer possessed. 
John Tyndall, whose Heat a Mode of Motion iA 1863 was a re- 
markable contribution to physics, interpreted the new doctrindfe 
in widely read monographs and popular lectures. 

Metaphysics, philosophic idealism, and belief in revealed 
religion seemed for a time shaken by this rapid onward march 
of science. Materialism found its ardent champions in Huxley 
and Tyndall, who were bitterly hostile not only to Christianity 
but to all transcentlcrttal explanations of phenomena. The 
mechanical theory reached its culminating point with Tyndalfs 
presidential address to the British Association at Belfast in 1874. 
But a reaction set in and grew in strength during the next 
two decades. Even while some of the Spencerian evolutionists 
were endeavouring to establish psychology ?s an exacf’ science, 
based on physiology or biology, metaphysics wafir reviving 
through the closer study of Kant, Fichte, and Hegel, Thomas 
Hill Green, professori-of moral philosophy at Oxford from i877« 
to 1882, by his lectures and his masterly Prolcg&jneiia to Ethics, 
was building up a new school of idealist philosophy when his 
work was cut short by premature death. ReJigion,^fter partially 
reconciling itself with the evolutionary theory, was able to insist 
that this comprehensive hypothesis could explain processes, or 
some of them, but not first causes : it had not ^penetrated to the 
origin of things or demonstrated the existence of a cosmos of 
matter from which mind and spirit coufd be eliminalfed. 

This^ revulsion the later speculations of science itself as- 
sisted ; sinc^ they tended to postulate an esftra-natural ultimate 
cause for the motion without which it seemed there coAld be 
neither matter nor force. The mechanical synthesis seemed 
more inadequate as fresh discoveries were made in electricity, 
radiant energy, and the structure of atoms ; and some of the 
most eminent of the physicists and naturalists, and evert Spencer 
himself in his later writings, maintained thatH^ehincf all pheno- 
mena* was either an unknowable mystery or a s|jiritual Power, 
Science still reigned over the intellectual worW ; but it was a 
science less dogmatic and conVident on those subjects which lay 
beyond the reach of observat jon and experienefe. • 
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Whether from iJiis or other caji^es there were signs that 
literature w^s onc^ more coming into touch with serious qucsj- 
tidhg and living interests instead of devoting itgelf, jis it had 
shown a tendency to do since the death or silence of thS greater 
prose writers afld poets, mainly to the amusement and entertain- 
ment of its readers. Dramatists, novelists, and essayists began 
to occupy themselves afresh with problems of conduct and 
morals as applied to tjic life of societies and individuals. One 
able band of young writers brought imaginative gifts to the dis- 
cussion of social reform and in some cases of social revolution. 
Others were swept up by the rising tide of imperialism. Among 
th^ popular authors of the last ten or twelve years of the nine- 
teenth century were Mrs Humphry Ward*, a grand-daughter 
of Dr. Arnold, of llugby, and a niece of Matthew Arnold, who 
boldly handled ques^ons of theology and politics in several ^of 
her novels ; H. G. Wells, who in a series t>f fantastic tales and 
Utopiaft romances^ attempted a picture of society systematically 
reconstruited in the light of scientific knowledge and sociologi- 
cal investigation ; George Bernard Shaw, whose plays, powerfully 
influenc& by those of the Norwegian cj^amatist Ibseni had a 
somewhat siniiiar motive ; and Rudyard Kipling, who preached 
the gospel of empire in clever stories and ringing verses. 

PeriodicEll hteiature broadened into a stream of uiinavigable 
volume after the middle of the century. The Quarterly and the 
Ediuburgit retained their literary merits, though in part super- 
seded in their hold on the public favour by their rivals, the older 
mon!hlies, like Blackwood' s and Eraser's, and afterwards by a 
younger«group of ma^zines and reviews, the Comkill, Mac- 
tnillanSy the Contemporary, the Fortnightly, the Nineteenth 
Century, and others ; and ^these were supplemented by literary 
and critical weekly journals, such as the Athencsum,the Saturday 
Review^znd the SpeAator, The repeal of the paper duty ^ut 
new life into the newspaper press. Most of the daily journals 
(the Times remaining a conspicuous exception) gradually re- 
duced their price to a perftiy, and some of them atfained an 
enormous tirculalfton. The diffusion of popular in^ruction by 
the elementary qd^cation acts gave a fresh stimulus to journal- 
istic enterprise*^ Monthly, weekly, and daily journals were 
published at a^price and of a quality suited to the vast masses 

who had now Squired a taste for reading of somrf kind ; the 
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magazine and the newsp^er were to be found everywhere, in 
Jfhe homes of the working p^pie as welUas in those of the 
middle' ^lassfs. The mechanics’ institutes and working-wien’s 
clubs were supplemented, after the acts of 184S and 1850, 
by free libraries, supported by rate aid, in mafty towns. This 
cheapening and wholesale dissemination of printed matter ma'y 
have had some connexion with the literary decline which has 
been noted. ^Many able men were engaged in merely supplying 
the popular demand ; many others were absorbed in ephemeral 
journalism. The rights of literature as a profession received 
legislative recognitioti in 1842, when the copyright act was 
passed which gave writers protection against the unauthorised 
reproduction of their works for a minimum period of forty-two 
years after publication. 

, In its practical application to industry^, and the arts of life, 
science made even /nore rapid progress after the first third of 
the nineteenth century than in the domain qf theory arill specu- 
lation. The foundation, it i^' true, had been already hiid, by the 
mechanical genius which gave Great Britain the first use of the 
spinniog-frame and qjtule, the power-loom, the pucidling-furnace,* 
the rolling-mill, and the steam-engine. These great inventions 
were now carried farther and their utility extended an every 
direction. It was particularly in the development bf locomotion 
and the means of rapid communioation that the Victorian period 
transcended all its predecessors. Steam had been applind to 
river and sea transport for some years and the first steamship 
had crossed the Atlantic as early as 1819. It was not, how- 
ever, for another twenty years, that the marine eagitte^was con- 
sidered suitable for adoption on a large scale. In 1840 the 
Peninsular ^nd Oriental Company fpro trading to the East by 
means of steam vessels was formed. In 1843 the Great Detain 
was provided with a screw-propeller, and this economical form 
of propulsion was adopted for the transport of cargo as well as 
passengers. Sail-power continued to be employed, owing to its 
economy in working, down to the rad of the century, but it was 
more and more encroached upon by steam, til Ify 1900 the 
steant tonnage of the United Kingdom was ;i,20J,6io and the 
sailing tonnage only 2,096,4^8. The decline df the American 
mercantile marine after the fcivil war left England without a 
formidable' rival in the carrjring trade, until thfe rapid advance 
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of the German merchant navy some thirty years later. Before 
the Crimean war line-of-battlp ships fiad already begun to be 
fitted^ with auxiliary screws^ 'An years later the naVy was* 
being transformed into one of steam-driven ironclads, %nd as 
the armour and guns increased in weight sails gradually dis- 
appeared. The turbine engine, an invention scarcely less re- 
markable than that of the screw-pr6peller, brought out in the 
closing years of the nineteenth century, did not begin to be 
applied to large vessefs till a few years later. * 

The locomotive steam-engine made slower progress at first 
than the steam-ship. The steam-driven road-carriage and the 
tramway for horse-traction had both been known for some time 
before George Stephenson put the steam-engine on the rails. 
In 1830 the Manchester and Liverpool railway was opened. 
In 1836 came the beginning of the railway ‘‘mania*’ which 
continued for severaf years and culminated in a violent crisis 
of pver-i^peculation in 1845. Much money was wasted and 
many abegtive schemes were attempted ; but it was in this 
period that England was covered with a net-work of railways 
«jand 'he Stage-coach was extinguished. In 1844 Gladjjltone’s 
cheap trains act was^ssed, compelling tfie railway companies 
to run ascertain number of trains daily on which third-class 
passengers should be carried at a maximum fare of a penny a 
mile. They were to be conveyed in covered carriages instead 
of thp opdh trucks previously provided for them. From this 
time onwards the third-class traffic increased, and eventually 
the receipts derived from it dwarfed those obtained from first 
and secoB<i-cl^ss passcitgers. Most of the great trunk-lines 
had been opened by 1850, The steam-engine, in its stationary 
arfd locomotive forms, urjflerwent many further in^rovements. 
It w^ supplemented by* the petrol-engine and the electric 
motor, bdth brought Bd a high state of efficiency after 1890. , 
The former was extensively applied to automobile carriages for 
use on ordirifeiry roads ; the latter, by means of electric energy 
transmitted from central gerterating-stations, gave freshTimpetus 
to tramwajis, and trendered them serious competitors wifli the 
railways in urban ^nd suburban passenger transit • 

Electricity* all its developments made even more re- 
markable progress than steam, es^^ially in the third and fourth 
quarters of the lentury. The electric battery and Afterwards 
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the dynamo enabled power to be produced rapidly and diffused 
economically and safely Yor tin^nifold purposes, industrial, 
flomestic, and national. The^rst electric lighting act, ^^hcch 
did mofe to check progress than to assist it, was carried in 1882. 
After an amending act had been passed in 1888, and a board 
of trade inquiry held in the following year, the employment of 
electric oower for public ’and private illumination extended 
rapidly. The electric telegraph, patented by Wheatstone and 
Cooke in 1 83^, was first applied for the transmission of messages 
in 1844 along a line from Paddington to Slough. Wheat- 
stone's dial-plate and needle were superseded by the Morse 
electro-magnetic system and code, invented in America. Ue- 
fore the end of 1845, five hundred miles of wire were at work in 
England, The Electric Telegraph Company with a minimum 
tariff of twenty words for a shilling was established in 1846, 
The electric telegraph act of 1868 authoHsed the postmaster- 
general to purchase the property of the com^panies, anej, the ^ct 
of the following year made the privilege of transmissiqp a mono- 
poly of the government. In 1870 the lines were accordingly 
purchjjsed and placed under the control of the post-office. Six^ 
years afterwards there were over a hundred thgusand miles of 
wires in the United Kingdom. In 1885 the minimum chaise 
for a message was reduced to sixpence. ■ ^ 

The telephonic system was adppted in England more slowly 
than in some other countries. Several companies Were estab- 
lished in 1880; but the government maintained that the mon- 
opoly established by the tel^raph acts applied to this and tDther 
methods of electric signalling and the contention wa\,ijpheld by 
the high court of justice. Licences were granteef to companies 
and private users by the post-office, which also reserved the 
power to establish a competing service of its own. The jptter- 
carrying branch of the post-office increased enormously after 
the uniform penny rate came into operation on January lo, 
1840. In two years the number of letters had* risen from 
75,000,060 per annum to 196,500,000, in seven year§ it had 
become 329,000,000, and it continued to grovi steadijy. Postal 
cards .were introduced in 1870, and the parcel post was estab- 
lished in 1883. In 1838 th^ money-order department of the 
post-office was instituted, and the rates, origiiAilly very high, 
were reduced in 1840, and ^ain in 1871 ; an^ in 1880 postal 
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notes were introduced. Post-office savings banks were first 
opened in i86i unSer the pjovisioift* of an act of parliament 
passed in tliat ye^i*. They preyed a great success from thtf 
first, and their operations were subsequently extended ^ as to 
include life-insurance business, annuities, and the purchase of 
Urnited amounts of government stock for their depositors. 

The mechanical inventions and* particularly the improve- 
ment of means of communication and transport gave powerful 
assistance to the proccs*s which had been going on^ince the end 
of the eighteenth century and led to a further transfer of popu- 
lation frpm the villages to the towns; so that by 1901 seventy- 
se\ffen per cent, of the inhabitants of the United Kingdom were 
resident in urban districts. While the towns and their suburbs 
showed a rapid increase at each decennial enumeration, the 
purely agricultural areas (including the whole of Ireland, except 
the north-eastern ccA-ncr) were almost stationary or actually 
retrogr^sive. The opening up of new countries, and the de- 
velopment of oceaft and railway transport worked together to 
bring into England the supplies of cheap foreign food and 
^raw mattjrials which were as valuable to the manufacturers 
as they were ^detrimental to the agricflltural interest The 
acreage under ^heat and other grain crops declined steadily, 
and the lAqurers \cit the land to seek employment in the 
mills and factories. National prosperity, as measured by 
manufacturing production and the statistics of imports and 
exports, was at a higher level than it ever before attained in 
the year 1873, when Great Biitain was called upon to make 
good th^ ^iestruction of capital caused by the Franco-German 
war. But in tlie years that followed a succession of bad harvests 
teld heavily on agriculture, and prices were further depressed 
by the extension of wheat growing in the Unitec? States, now 
pouringigrain into England. 

There was no permanent recovery in the rural industry"' 
after this. • In 1874 the area under wheat in the United 
Kingdom was 3,821,655 agres, as against about 4,CX)€),(XK) fif- 
teen year^ carliej; ; twenty years later it had fallen by con- 
siderably more than half. Other arable crops also declined, 
though not to Jt^e same extent ^The American supplies and 
improved tranaport at length bipught down the price of com, 
which up to thjp later 'seventies was higher than it had been 
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immediately after the abolition of the preferential rate for the 
colonies. In 1849 wheat j 5 t 6 od at ^os. 3d. the quarter; in 1874 
it was at 55s. gd., and in i8/J^ at 56s. 9s.* Ten years after- 
wards i® was^'as low as 32s. 6d, and in 1894 it was under 23s. 
The average freight rate per quarter by steamer from New 
York to Liverpool fell from 5s. 6d. in 1871 todod. in 1901,^ 
The imports of wheat per head of population doubled, and the 
imports of meat quadrupled, between 1870 and the end of the 
century. Th 5 manufacturing production and shipping trade 
varied inversely with the agricultural decline. In the half- 
century the output of pig-iron rose from an annual average of 
66,000,000 tons to an annual average of 202,000,000; and ttie 
amount of raw cotton required to feed the spindles of Great 
Britain increased from 750,000,000 to 1,646,000,000 pounds. 
The total annual average of all British exports in 1901 was 
rather more than double that of fifty yeai% earlier. The value 
of land, as shown in the assessment for income t^x, was 
1 1,000,000 lower ir 1899 than it had been in i86p, though 
the gross value ot property and profits assessed had risen by 
^363,900,000. The general wealth and productive activity of ^ 
the country were growing, but the agricultural interest had no 
share in this expansion. 

The concentration of great numbers of people ^iri the towns 
and manufacturing centres, and the competition to make profit 
out of their labour, led to many evils and abuses, which were 
almost at their worst about the year of the accession of Queen 
Victoria to the throne. During the course of her reign con- 
tinuous efforts were made to improve* the conditipij of the 
industrial classes, partly by legislation, partly by philanthropic- 
agencies, partly by their own organised actioa Of the factory 
acts, by whicJi the labour of women and children was brejiught 
within tolerable limits, and regulations made for the protection 
qf hfe and health, something has been already said in preceding 
chapters. Not less valuable were the various measures dealing 
with sanitation, housing, and street improvements. Mgtny acts 
were passed to protect special classes of labourers, suqji as those 
regulating work in mines and prohibiting underground labour 
for women, and those dealing with merchant .«sHfpping, bake- 

1 t 
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houses, brick-fields, canal boats, and dangerous trades. An 
important series concerned Jriendljf Societies, An act of 1846 
considerably extended tlieirjpri\fileges, and gave a legal^^tinctidh 
to various private provident associations. In 1^75 a^egistrar 
of friendly sooieties was appointed, with instructions to publish 
^n annual report showing the financial position and liabilities 
of such bodies as were willing to ‘submit their accounts. Co- 
operative associations were recognised by* the friendly societies 
act of 1846, and furtlier stimulated by an act Of 1852, which 
gave them power to carry on businesses of various kinds, in- 
cluding that of life assurance. The associations availed them- 
selves of their rights to the full. Some, of them developed into 
gigantic retail trading and distributing agencies, with large 
capitals held by working-men shareholders, and administered 
by their nominees and representatives. Co-operative produc- 
tion has never beefi so effective as co-operative distribution ; 
but se\^ral of the societies became successful manufacturers and 
erSploycrs of labcfur on an important scale. 

The trade unions were as a rule provident and benefit 
societ^'cs^^ as well as organisations for protecting the iyterests 
of their meftij)crs and raising the rate^of wages. Owing to 
their preca^ioi s legal position, even after the rq)Cdl of the com- 
bination attj in 1815, they were long regarded with suspicion 
and partook of the nature of ^secret societies. For thirty years 
after the •onviction of the six Dorchester labourers in 1834 for 
having illegally administered an oath the unions bore traces of 
thei» early connexion with Oyv^^nism, Chartism, and other poli- 
tical propaganda, sonictimes illicit or extra-legal. The Sheffield 
outrages of f866 called public attention to their proceedings 
and caused a wa>4e of resentment against trade unionism to 
pass through the employing and propertied classdi. The feel- 
ing wa% reflected on i:he judicial bench, which decided that the 
unions had no legal status and no remedy against fraud or mal- 
versation by their own officials, being associations in restraint 
of trade ” which could noU claim the protection of th« law. A 
royal commission was appointed, and its report^ was so far 
favourable that it gave legal recognition to trade unjons if 
their rules did*not include prov^ions unduly restricting the 
freedom of workmen or emplo}«ers. 

In 1871, under strong radical pressure, the# Gladstone 
VOL. xil. • 31 
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government passed the trade union act;, which gave full 
legal protection to the funcfs of thf societies^* at th^ same time 
ftie offences of coercion and intiipidation were rigidly defined 
and sefere penalties enacted against them by the criminal 
law amendment act. This measure was repealed by the 
next ministry, and the trade union acts of i'87S and 1876 
admitted the lawfulness oT picketting, if unaccompanied hy 
violence or intimidafion, and the general right of workmen to 
combine in drder to raise wages or alter the conditions of 
employment by lawful means. With the freedom and pro- 
tection thus granted, associations of some of the great trades 
became very powerful The miners, the textile operatives, 
the engineers, the shipbuilders, the boiler-makers and others 
were able to bring pressure to bear upon the employers and 
to secure better wages and easier hours of labour. If their 
terms were refused <:hey could and did organise strikes of the 
most formidable character, such as that by which th^ Anjal- 
gamated Society of Engineers almost para^sed tho, industry 
of the north-cast of England for some months in 1871, and 
eventijally obtained the concession of the “nine hoifrs’ day”.^ 
These unions, mainly of artisans and skilled wQrlcmen, were at 
the height of their prosperity during the years that followed. 
They did not always use their success well. Too many of their 
strikes were ill-judged and vexatious, and much of the money 
subscribed for benefit purposes was wasted over friStlcss cam- 
paigns against the masters. Moreover the unions were to 
some extent oligarchical ; they showed a tendency to ccfhverl 
themselves into privileged craft-guilds aiid to improve their own 
position at the expense of the mass of unorganised labour oyt- 
side their corporations. ^ * 

As the t?de of industrial prosperity waned in the eighth de- 
cade of the century, a change set in. New unions of®the un- 
skilled workmen and manual labourers were formed. In 1889 
occurred the great strike of the London dock labourers, a miser- 
able body of unskilled workers. P»blic opinion was pqwerfully 
affected, alike by the sufferings of the dockenfs and t)y the evi- 
dence; given of organisation and capable leadership in the lowest 
ranks of the labour army. The “ new unionism,!!* fjrcw rapidly ; 
its principles and ideas permaated the older boAes ; and at the 
annual congresses of trade societies from i8go if: was frequently 
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able to maintain its own opinions agjinst the older associations, 
and eventually it§ views w«re, to a large extent, accepted Jjy 
tlfeai. Its spokesmen repudiated political neutrality .and indi- 
vidualistic theory. Many of them were strongly socialistic in 
their aims, anS held that the condition of the workers should 
•be improved by the direct action of the state even more than 
by private effort. They frequently succeeded in carrying with 
them the majority of, the trade union delegates at the congress 
in resolutions recommending the nationalisation of land, of 
railways, and of mining royalties, and the fixing of the hours 
of adult labour by legislation. Both parties in parliament 
shbwed themselves sensitive to the tiade union vote, though 
it was not till after the end of the queen’s reign that there was 
a strong labour group at Westminstei. The political issues 
and divisions were^still uppermost, even in the minds of the 
trade union voters themselves, at parlianfentary elections. In 
lo^al affairs the “collectivist’* idea was allowed fuller scope. 
Municipal functions were widely extended, especially in direc- 
tions which touched the life of the working-class population. 
i, Free liSrarigs, baths, rccrcation-ground^ museums, ware pro- 
vided out of •the fates ; the local authorities undertook the 
supply, of 5;as, water, electric light, public locomotion and 
working-meti’s* dwellings. The municipalities themselves be- 
came large employers of labour, and they were, as a rule, willing 
to i;pcogntse the authority of the trade unions to the extent of 
agreeing to pay not less than the current union rate of wages 
to those in their service. 

Notwithstanding aTl that was accomplished by municipal 
and parliamentary action, and by the other agencies mentioned, 
die condition of a* con^derable portion of the laj^uring popu- 
lation, especially in the great towns, remained unsatisfactory. 
The reftiuneration of*the unskilled workers was strikingly below 
the level of the wages earned by the superior class of artisans, 
and their employment was often precarious and uncertain. The 
“ casual* ’ labouret and the*“ unemployed ” presented the same 
perplexing problbm winter after winter in Londbn and the 
seaport towns. • In the early ’eighties, while the decKne of 
agriculture wap fast emptying theMllages, there was much edb- 
sciousness of distress. The poiferty was certainly not nearly 
so acute as it had Jj^n at the beginning of the century or in the * 
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earlier part of the queen’s^reign ; but the “social conS:ience” 
was more sensitive, and the sight, ©r even the^ though^, of suffer- 
ing was*\ess pasily borne. Much was done by philanthropic 
effort to^ relieve the distress and improve the condition of the 
urban “ residuum It was felt that the weft-to-do classes 
ought to devote not merely money but personal effort to thei 
service of their poorer neighbours. An impulse was given to 
this movement by Arnold Toynbee, a young Oxford econo- 
mist, who attracted about him a band of enthusiastic disciples. 
Toynbee died at the age of thirty -one in 1883 ; but his friends 
founded a university “settlement” in a poor London district 
in hib memory, and this institution was followed by othters 
of a similar character. The organisation known as the 
Salvation Army was established by “ General ” William Booth, a 
Nottingham methodist preacher, in 1878. The “Army” was 
a combination of thtotrical sensationalism, religious revivalism 
and genuine philanthropic activity. Vulgar as were sf:)me^of 
its methods, it did much hard work, especially among the 
classes whom the churches and the charitable agencies had 
failed to touch, thougji it may be doubted whether tlfe results ^ 
it achieved were commensurate with the ^ast expenditure in- 
curred. The Salvation Army was largely recruited fjrom the 
nonconformist communities. A similar organisation, on a more 
modest scale and with more modest methods, was the Church 
Army, organised by the clergy. • ^ 

Emigration never again during the century reached the 
immense proportions it attained during the years whicR in- 
cluded and immediately succeeded the Irish famjne.€ Jn 1854 
the number of emigrants from the United Kingdom was still 
as high as 26^7,047, or 0 97 per cent, of, the population. There- 
after with good trade and agriculture still prosperous it declined 
rapidly. In 1859 the total had fallen to tibout 97,ocxD,®or 0*48 
per cent., and for the five years 1875-79, annual average 
was only 0*37 per cent. Then the bad times set in and emi- 
gration risponded automatically, rii^tng to 075 per cent, during 
the next quinquennium, and showing a total of 3^0,000 for 
the single year 1883. Subsequently emigration again steadily 
diminished and fell to an unnual average of«o^39 cent, 
during the last years of the tentury, with a tdlal of 146,362 
for 1899. ^he depletion of the agricultural ^^iiltricts as well as 
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the influx to the toivns had rcduced^yic volume, and to a great 
extent changed the; character British emigration to the Unitctl 
and the colonics. Nor was there the sam^ necessity for 
drawing off the surplus of population, for the incrc^e was 
slackening. The birth rate showed a perceptible and even 
%^markablc d(itline towards the close of the period. It had 
been 37 89 per thousand in t 87 and was only 31*57 in 
1891-1901. There w^as a simultaneous Inll in the rlcath rate, 
largely owing to improved sanitation, from 22’8o in the former 
period to 19*18 in the latter. l‘he birth rate was therefore 
decreasing faster than the death rate, and the “ natuml increase 
of “population,” that is the excess of births over deaths,^ was 
proceeding at a slower pace. Great Britain seemed tending 
towards that stadonary condition which had been already 
reached in France. 

“ The people arc better jmid ; they wd1*k fewer hours ; they 
ar^ better fed, clc^jthed and housed ; they are* better educated ; 
their habits and customs are improved ; their sports and pas- 
times arc no longer brutal and demoralising The children and 
» women are fetter cared for and better tjjpated. The wkeels of 
progiess have* gone on and on with accelerated speed.” So 
wrote % ra(h*cal poh'tician, who had been a cabinet minister, 
and a labour memocr of pailiament, in a contribution to a 
volume published at the time of Queen Victoria’s first jubilee,^ 
h'oiy'tecn^cars later this confident note, an echo of tlic mid- 
century buo}'ant meliorism, was less often heard. Yet the 
mat?rial and social improvement which had been achieved 
could n©t> b§ gainsaid. It was true enough that the food, 
clothing, and housing of a great portion of the population 
were all far better thjin they had been sixty ^years before. 
Wa^s in many occupations were higher, the necessaries of 
life had fallen in pficc, and comforts and luxuries of many- 
kinds were more widely diffused. The half-enslaved, fialf^ 
starved workman of the earlier part of the nineteenth century 
had beoome a well-paid artisan, usually in a position fo provide 
himself a*id family* with meat and wheaten* bread, and 
with i^uch imported articles of consumption as sugar, tea, 
• * • 

^Census of Bkgland and Wales^ 190^ ; General Report, p. 16. 

2 The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella, M.P,, and Mr. George Rowell, M.P,, 
in Ward’s Reign df (^teen Victoria, ii., 82. 
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Chap, cocoa, and tobacco. Sanitation and the ,care of the local 
authorities had rendered his home liealthipr, and^ public in- 
firmaries . anc^ hospitals and charitable agencie.s secured Jiftn 
proper Ihiedical attendance when he fell ill His children 
were educated at no cost to himself, and if* his wife and 
daughters worked in factories they were protected by Icgis-^ 
lation and vigilant inspection against excessive hours of toil 
and unwholesome conditions of employgnent The individu- 
ality, economic and personal, of women was better recognised 
both by law and custom, and it had become far easier for 
them to release themselves ' from masculine dependence, to 
obtain the control of their own j)ropcrty, and to make full 
use of their capacities in industrial, mercantile, and profes- 
sional occupations. 

Nor again could it be denied that the general tone of 
manners and the statidard of at least external civilisation had 
risen. There was more refinement, and less cqarsehess, bnutality, 
and gross animalism among all classes above the lowest. In^ 
toxication was no longer regarded as a venial offence in polite 
societyi^ habits of moderation and personal rcstraiijt were culti- « 
vated; even self-indulgence assumed a le*ss degrading form. 
Lighter stimulants came into vogue and the enjoy mer|t of tea 
and tobacco, though perhaps carried to excess, helped to diminish 
the consumption of heavy wines, beer, and spirits. The labour- 
ing population was slower in releasing itself from th^ abusp of 
alcohol, which was terribly prevalent in times of industrial pros- 
perity ; but here also there was improvement, and thougW too 
much drink was consumed, the convidtions for^. d#iciikenness 
.steadily declined. The recreations of all classes assumed 
more rational^and on the whole a morq salutary form. Musifc 
was cultivated as it had not been in ^England since the seven- 
teenth century; theatres multiplied evef^^where; so ^idi‘art 
galleries, museums, and public libraries, many of them main- 
tained and directed, by the municipal corporations. The taste 
for open-dir pursuits of all kinds be<!ame a national passion or, 
as some thought, a national craze ; sport and athletico were the 
preoccupation, in some shape or other, of milipns. Hundreds 
of thousands of persons were<o be found looking V>n at cricket 
matches in summer, and at football in the winter ;^at the schools 
and universities these games were played with a zest that edu- 
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cationaI»reformers sometimes deplored. The weakening effects 

of town life were fn part mjtigatecfijy the prevalent appetite 
fo» rural holidays, *and by the opportunities for enjoying theift 
furnished by the motor-car, the bicycle, and the chSap ejicursion 
by rail and steamer. 

« At the end^f our survey we leave the English people more 
freely supplied with material comforts than ever before, wealthier, 
better instructed, perhaps gentler, more rdfined in their habits, 
less tolerant of roughness and cruelly. Wheth^ they were in 
essentials wiser, more upright, more faithful, more courageous, 
more capable, and in general happier, history is not as yet in 
a’*position to determine. At the close of the queen’s reign 
the symptoms were not all favourable. Fashionable society 
had in some respects deteriorated since the middle of the 
century; there wau much complaint of its frivolity, its want 
of dignity, iti. extrsPvagance, its vulgar wi)rship of riches, its 
lack o^ interest in the intellectual and spiritual side of life. 
A certain disregard of everything which did not tend to 
pleasure or worldly success, an overstrained delight in amuse- 
^ men^ aiM excitement, seemed to be characteristic of all glasses. 
There were tTipse who said that the Engtish nation, too closely 
lapped in comfort and security, had lost much of its energy, 
and was do* longer capable of the great achievements of the 
past, either in the sphere of thought or of action. They urged 
that the ^progress, so loudly acclaimed, had been partial in 
its operation and results; for those improvements in social 
and • material conditions which have been mentioned had 
passed the lowest stratum of the population. Official and 
private inquiries ^ showed that, while the artisans and trained 
workmen were on#thc whole well-off, the unskilled and casual 
labourers "weltered too •often in a slough of •pdverty and 
physicai degradatiow, so that the leader of the liberal party 
early in the ensuing reign could declare that over twelve 
millions of people were living in Great Britain on the verge of 
hunger \ and “ in the grip of perpetual poverty Tl^je deprea* 

^ • 

^ Sefi the Report of the Inter-Departmental Committee on Physical D^eteriora^ 
iionf 1904 ; C. £oofti, Life and Labour of the People in London^ i90«-3 ; B, 
Seebohm Rownt^fb, Poverty ; a Study of Town Life, 1901. 

^ Speech ot Sir Henry Campbell-Baitnerman at Perth, in the Times^ June 6^ 
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CHAP, slon with which these disclosures were received was deepened 
by the belief, somewhat Wifiely entertained, that the visions of 
the prophets of progress had proved illusive* in other respgots. 
The U»ftcd Kingdom was still the leading industrial and com- 
mercial country of the world. But Great Britain’s lead was 
diminishing ; she was no longer so far in advance of her en-t 
terprising foreign competitors, who were developing their own 
industries and challenging her supremacy. To some pessimists 
the orthodoxy* of cronomics, the orthodoxy of science, and the 
orthodoxy of faith seemed alike “ bankrupt ”. 

Thus in the j^olitical as well as the intellectual sphere there 
was a tendency towards that twofold drift of opinion whibli 
has been noticed above in dealing with literature. Many sought 
national regeneration from the closer union of all parts of the 
empire, and believed that the British populations beyond the 
seas would provide t^c means of fx^uring frtish vital energy into 
the veins of the mother-country. The new imperialism was 
zealously prom(;ted by^tho^e who saw in it th*e hl^pe nyt merely 
of political, but also of moral and economic salvation. On the 
other hand, there weie many who remained irresponsive to this ^ 
call, or at least indiffei*ent to it, feeling that <he pj\\^rty and dis- 
tress and the constant sordid conflict, which neither political re- 
forms nor commercial success had eradicated, call^cf for social 
reconstruction and a stricter control by the community of indi- 
vidual property and individual action. The two tendeticies w^cre 
not mutually exclusive; but those who strove for the rcorgani.sa- 
tion of the state were less deeply interested in the reorganisation 
of the empire, and the imperialists could*,not always fpd leisurn 
to share the enthusiasms of the social reformers. Tt is one prime 
merit of the English party system that it eijables ideas which 
are in the *aif to find practical expression in association with 
definite political effort. The im[jerialists* gravitated naturall)'’ 
to the conservatives and unionists, though liberal imperialism 
was never extinguished; there were conservative social re- 
formers, but labour politics and socialistic sentiment cajie into 
touch more readily with advanced liberalism. Jt was^a division 
to some extent of classes as well as opinions. In the circles of 
wealth and aristocracy and stjccessful mercantile enterprise im- 
perialism became the fashionable faith, and with i4s more ardent 
votaries it was the substitute for some older creeds. The in- 
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dustrial* masses, though sometimes parried away by a wave of 
patridtism pr of national self-assertion, were colder towards this 
gc^yel of empire, and shov^fed a growing disposition td*interc5t 
themselves in the idea of reconstructing society on the fcHsis of a 
more equal di^ribution of property and a fuller employment of 
4;he power and •resources of the state for the benefit of the na- 
merical majority. In all ranks th6 keener spirits were again 
looking exj)ectantly towards the future. *lt was felt that the 
time was one of transition and growth, and that* the problems, 
set but not solved by the nineteenth centuiy^ would meet with 
a bolder and larger treatment in the age to come. 
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ON AUTHORITIES. 

'k General Histimes , — No authoritative and critically written history APP. L 
coverinjr the entire reign of Queen Vitloria has yet appeared. Sir 
Spencer Walpolf/s valuable History of En^latid from the Conclusion 
of the Great War in liiy (for which see vol. xi.) Extends to the 
close of the Russian war, and the work is continued to 1880 in The 
History of Twenty-five Years (4 vols., 1904-8). Herbert Paul’s 
HtfU^ry of Modern Englatid (5 vols., 1904-6) extending from 1845 to 
1895 is written with epigrammatic brilliancy and vigour, though in a 
tone of ardent and sometimes violent partisanship. Justin McCarthy’s 
History of Our Oivn Times, 183‘j-gy (5 vols., 1899), is a “popular^’ 
work, somewhat uncrilital but animated and interesting. The earlier 
portion of the Queen’.s reign is treated with knowledge and discrimina- 
tiorf in ft.EiNHOLD ?auh’s excellent Geschichte EnglaniVs sett de^ 
Friedenssclflussefi von 1814 and j8i£ (2 vols., 1864-75). In the un- 
prett'iitioi^g form of an advanced school text-book the fourth and 
Tifth volumes of Dr. J.^Franck Bright’s Hist^iry of England (J vols., 
1875-1904) fi’rp^ih an adequate and impartial account of the period. 

For thr C9i -atitution d history the standard authority so far as it goes 
is still Sir T. 12 . May’s Constitutional History of England (3 vols., 
loth edit., 1891), which is carried down to the year 1871. Alpheus 
Todo’s Parliamentary Government in England (2 vols., 2nd edit., 
1887-89), and the same writer’s Parliamentary Government in the 
British Colonies (1880), are both valuable, especially the latter. The 
best modarn wgrk on the* whole subject is A. Lawrence Lowell’s 
The Government 0/ England (2 vols., 1908) written with judgment, 
impartiality, and corilpreh^jnsivc knowledge. On the Jegal side the 
leading authority is Sir W, R. Anson’s Law and Custom of the Consti- 
tution (1586-92). See Mso A. V. Dicey’s Law of the Constitution^ 

(5th edit., 1897), and the same writer’s extremely suggestive and 
interesting Lectures on the Relations between Law and Public Opinion 
in England in the Nineteenth^ Century (1905). Much gofld matter 
convenientljf arran^d is contained in Franquewille’s Le Gouveme* 
ment ef le Parlement Britanniques (3 vols., 1887). Dr. Josef 
Redlich’s Rkh^ und Technik des ^Englischen Parlamentarismus 
(1905) is a stofthouse of precise information on the practice and 
procedure of the house of commons, fuller and more tecent than 
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I. IVIay's Law, J^rmhges, and Usag^ of Part lament (loth 

edit, 1896). Walter JJaciehot’s ^ 77 ^^* K7i^li^h Con^^itatimi (2nd 
fcdit., i8;j 2), and Sidney Low’s The GerDemanh of E7i^la7id 
attempt®to exhibit the “ working *’ as distinguished from the forma) 
constitution. • 

II. Orij^iat Authorities, — The materials for, English history 
during the VJctorian period ave : (a) parliamentary and official docu- 
ments ; (h) newspaper*, and periodical publications ; (r) the speeches 
of leading politicians ; (r/) journals and autoliiograjihical works. 

(a) 'The parliamentary history for this reign is contmued in 
ILansardt s Debates, I’hc official papers of most importance are : (i) 
public bills, which an* print(‘d when introduced into either hoii,se ; 
(2) acts of parliament, published annually under the title of “ Public 
General Statutes ” ; (3) reports of royal commissions and select 
committees ; (4) accounts and papers laid before parliament and 
ordered to be printed (catalogues of thfse papers are issued 
annually); (5) leport^ made to public departments such as those of 
the insiiectors of fai'tories and of consuls abroad ; (6) repf)rts ^nd 
statements issued from time to time by the board of^ trade, and other 
public offices. No general catalogue of all these various papers and 
“blue-books" has yet appeared, but a summary extendihg over a^ 
series of years is issued *by the official printers from tjnie to time. 

(P) Por the study of foreign affairs and home politics 'the news- 
papers and periodicals are indispensable. The parliau^erttaiV debates 
somewhat more compressed than in Ilansai’d are to be found in the 
Time^, where also, and in some other London and provinc^I journals, 
are given the extra-parliamentary speeches of the leading public \nen. 
Much information of the most varied kind and quality is scattered 
through the reviews and monthly magazines. Sec W. F. Poole, 
Index to Periodical lAteraturc (1815-99), abridged edit.,*a!id Lang- 
LOIS, Manuel de Bihliof^raphie Lfistorigue (1901). 'I’he Annual 
Register continues to give useful summanoB of the home and foreign 
affairs. The Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews must still b» con- 
sulted, as well as the chief monthly magaziAcs, especially fhe Fori 
ni^illy Review (since 1865), the Coii temporary Review (since 1866), 
the Nineteenth Century (since 1877), the Natio?ial Revteiv (since 
1883), ati^ Blackwoods Magazine, t ^ 

(c) Collected volumes of speeches. These are^ess nuy;ierous than 
might be expected. No comprehensive selection from Sir R. Peel’s 
speeches exists. The Speeches pf Sir R, Peel delAiered in the House 
of Commoits (4 vols.) were puiilished in 1853. Another partial 
collection i% Selections from Speeches of Earl Russell, 1817 to 1841. 
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The authoritative edition of the Speeches and Public Addresses of W. APP. 
E. Glcedstone was to have been in ten vftlhmes, under the editorship 
of W. Hutton’ aifd H. J, Cohen, but only vols.^x. an 4 iv. hav<; 
appeared. Gladstone’s Financial Statements^ notably 1 :hose#)f 1853 
and 1860-63, ha^ been republished. The Selected Speeches of Ij>rd 
Beaconsfield are carefully and judiciously edited by T. E. Kebbel 
vols., 1882). y E. Thorold Rogers's edition of John Bright's 
Speeches* on Questions of Public Policy (2 vols.)* goes no further than 
1868. Among the various selections from Mr. ^Chamberlain's 
speeches may be mentioned the two series on Home Rule and the 
Irish Question from 1881 to 1890. 

fd) Journals, autobiographies and collections of letters. # The 
Lethrs of Queen Victoria^ edited by A. C. Benson and 

Viscount Esher (3 vols., 1907), appeared too late to be consulted in the 
preparation of this volume. C. G. F. Grevillf/s fournal of the Reign 
of Queen Victoria is a continuation extending to i860 of his Journal 
of the Reign of George^ IV. and William IV, ^ec vol. xi.). Henry 
Reeve's jiefinitive edition, entitled the Greinlle Memoirs (8 vols., 
18^), is that qttotdfi in this work. Other books also treating of 
affairs before and during the Victorian era are Sir R. Peel's Memoirs^ 
volume li.f all-important for the crisis of 1845-46 ; Lord Brougham's 
^Lifeand 7»;2^iTternbl); egotistical and inexact^ and Lord JoHi'f [Karl] 
Russell's Rt 0 Sections and Suggestions ^ 1813-73, valuable, but with 
many slips •f memory The Memoirs of Baron Stockmar (Engl. 
Irans., 2 vols.,* 1872) contain confidences from the Prince Consort. 

Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an ex-Minister iyt vols., 1884) are 
sometimes trivial and gossiping, but they relate much inner history of 
the Derby and first Disraeli cabinets. The [ eighth] Dukf. of Argyll’s 
Autofiography and Correspondence^ edited by Ina, Duchess of Argyll 
(2 vols., *1^96^, is prolhc but informative on the Aberdeen and 
Palmerston administrations. Lord Selborne's Me?norials^ edited 
b^ Lady Sophia Pakner, ^omtesse de Franqueville vols., 1896- 
98), tjjjrow light on Gladstone’s divergence from the liberal unionists. 
Among nirorks of less rimportance may be mentioned Sir Henry 
Taylor’s Autobiography (2 vols,, 1885), mainly literary and social,* 
and Sit Algernon West’s Recollections^ 1832 to 1886, containing 
amusing personal details. Si^E. PIertslet's Recollections ^f the Old 
‘ Foreign uffice (190^) supplies some characteristic stories of Palmer- 
ston and Mlher secretaries of state. Lord A. Loftus,* Diplomatic 
Reminiscences 1892-94), and Sir Horace RuMBOLo’s^rather 

indiscreet Recoi^ctions of a Diplomafist (5 vols., 1902-5), illustrate 
foreign relations. For The Feel Paper^s^ edited by C. S. ^Parker, The 
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APP. I. Croker Papers, edited by J. Jennings, Melbourne Papers, 
edited by Lloyd C. Sanders, and O'^Connelt s Correspoffdenee* edited 

‘ *by W. Fitzpatrick, see volume xi. of this work. TAe Let^rs of 

Prederkh, Lord Blackford, edited by C. E. Marindin (1896), explain 
the laissez-faire colonial policy. Memoirs of the%Life and Corre- 
spondence of Henry Reeve, edited by J. K. Laugh tqfi (2 vols., 1898^ 
give peeps behind the poliftcal scenes; and Sir William Arthur 
White, His Life and ^Correspondence, by H S. Edwards (1902), is 
important for the later phases of the eastern** question. 

111 . Memoirs and Biographies . — Sir Theodore Martin’s Life 
of His Royal Highness the Prifice Consort (5 vols., 1875-80) 
written at the request of Queen Victoria and largely from materials 
supplied by her. Due allowance being made for the conditions 
under which it was composed, it must be regarded as a first hand 
authority of great value. Sidney Lee’s Queefi Victoria, a Biography 
(revised edit., 1904), is a well-balanced and scholarly account of 
the queen’s personal and public life, containing some original in- 
formation from unpublished sources. The Life^ of W. E. Gladstone 
(3 vols., 1903), by John Morley, is an important* and vf.ry skilfully 
handled political biography. It is almost a history of the queen's 
rcign,^down to its last decade, written round the figure of*<jladston<j 
by one who was closefy associated with him viuring ^is later years. 
In all that relates to the home rule bills Lord Morley was not 
merely a witness of the events described but a leading^ abtor in them. 
Lord Dacling and Evelyn Ashley m the Life of Viscount Palmer- 
ston (abridged by the latter, 2 vols.,*' 1879) hardly dq ju^ice to their 
subjccU Disraeli’s Life of Lord George Benttnck (1852), and John 
Morley’s Life of Cobden (2 vols., 1881), are, in their very different 
ways, masterly presentments of the protagonists of protection and 
free trade. Sir H. Maxwell’s Life of the Duke of Wellington (2 
vols., 1899) has superseded the earlier biographies of the ‘great 
soldier. Sir ji . Walpole’s Life of Lor<^ fohn Russell (2 vols., 1889) 
is a businesslike piece of work. It would be superfluous tof praise 
Sir G. O. Trevelyan's IJfe and Letters of 'Lord Macaulaf^y vols,, 
1876). ’W. McC. Torrens's Memoirs of Viscount Melbourne (2 vols., 
1878) is disfigured by much extraneous matter. Stuart J. I^eid's 
Life of IJbrd Durham (2 vols., 1906) it of considerable vakae for the 
Canadian rebellion and the internal politics of ttee whig^rty at the 
beginning of the period ; and towards the end of it Sir Wemyss Reid’s 
Life of W. E. Forster (2 vols,, i888), and Lord*^. •Fitzmaurice's 
Idfe of Earl Granville (2 vols., 1905), become impordfnt sources of in- 
formation. f C. S. Parker's Life of Sir James Graham (1907) is a good 
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poIiticaU liiography that clears up some disputed points. Andrew 
Lang'^ Life of the JShrl of Iddesleigk (#%ols., 1890) is interesting but 
sliffht. Aml^ng Othfcr memoirs* may be mentioned* Mrs. FawcExifs 
Lif^ of Sir William Molesworth^ T. Patchett M Life of 

Ij)rd Sherbrook^ Lieut.-Col, E. S. C. Childerses, Life' of Hugh C* JS. 
Childers^ Sir Leslie Stephen's Life of Henry Fawcett^ and Sir H. 
Maxwell’s Life and Times of W. Lf. Smith, Hodder^s Life of 
Lord Shaftesbury (3 vols., 1886) supplies a Cijreful and adequate ac- 
count of the statesman-philanthropist. R. Barry Obrien’s Life of 
Charles Stetvart Parnell (3 vols., 1898) is remarkable for its candour. 
^ylNSTON Churchill’s Life of Lord Randolph Churchill (2 vols., 
1906) is a sympathetic study of a brilliant man. Of the great lawyers, 
Lopd Lynd hurst’s Life has been written by Sir Theodore Martin 
too much as a counterblast to the insinuations and inaccuracies in 
Lord Campbell's Lhes of the Chancellors, Lyndhurst is more ade- 
quately treated by Mr. J. B. Atlay in volume i. of The Victorian 
Chancellors (1906), whfbh work also includes an admirable biogra[)hy of 
Brougham. Lord Campbell’s Life (1881) has been pleasantly put 
togethef by his daughter, Mrs. Hardcastle. Other authoritative legal 
biographi& are The Life of Lord Westlmry^ by T. A. Nash, and W, 
R. VV. Stephens’s Memoir of W. Page Wood, Baron Huherley, 
•^I’he political aide of ecclesiastical biograph 3P is especially illustrated 
in Miss E. J. W^iately’s Life of ArchPishop Whatcly (2 vols,, 1866), 
in A. RjiAstti /ell and R. Wilberforce's of Bishop Wilberforce 
(3 vols., 1880/, in the Life of Archbishop Tait, by Randall Davidson 
and Canon Benham (2 vols,, 1891), The Life of Archbishop Benson, 
by A- C. Benson (2 vols., 1899), and Mcfnoirs of Archbishop Temple, 
by seven friends, edited by Archdeacon Sandiord (2 vols., 1906). 

Peel, by J. R. Thursfield, in the series of Twelve English 
State smer^^^^^zxc,^ befdle the publication of the Peel Papers, but 
the |?ook is soundly done. The Queen s Prime Ministers series 
i deludes Lord Stanwore^ Life of Lord Aberdeen, 'Vj^ich contains 
many^original documents and is the only adequate biography of 
that sta^sman, J. A, •Froude's interesting Lo?‘d Beaconsfield, the 
Duke of Argyli/s Palmerston, and H. D. Traill's Lord Salts* 
bury,* S. H.J eyes’s Mr, Chamberlain, His Life and Public Career 
(2 vols., 1903), is a discreet compilation with serviceable excerpts 
from speeches and documents. Personal impressions are conspicu- 
ous in Sir ft. W. Hamilton's Mr, Gladstone : a Monograph ^1898)9 
and Lord Ros^Eify’s Lord Randolph Churchill G. Brandes’s 

Lord Beaconsfi^ (Engl, trans., 1^80), and Cucheval-Clarigny's 
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APP. I. Zord Bhconsficld ef son Tem/s (iS8o), are interesting dtigdies by 
cultiv-ated foreign observerstdf English politics^ and there is, some 
useful rriatter in^T. E. Kebbel’s agreeable Lwd^Bea^onsfield and 
other Tq/y JlAmories (1907). • 

IV. Ireland and Jri^h Politics . — The chief authority on the Irish 
famine is The Irish Crisis by Sir Charles Trevelyan, originally 
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the Protocols of the Paris Conference^ 1856. Ihe Annual Register iox APP L 
the fottr years is ably* written. Most ol^e French official despatches 
w^e published irf the Moniteuf. These sources sh<Aild be eg Jipared 
witlf the Diflomaiic Study of the Crimean War from JSussinn Official 
Sources (Eng. |ransl, 1880), Captain F. Saver's Despatches and 
Papers relative to ihe Campaign in Turkey (1857) is a useful com- 
^ndium. For* the inner history of Jhe war on the English sidci 

besides the biographies of the Prince Consort ,^Lord Aberdeen, Liord 
Palmerston, Lord John Russell, Gladstone, and the Duke of Argyll's 
Autobiography^ S. Lane-Poole's Life of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe 
vols., t888) is an important authority. A. W. Kinglake's /«- 
vasion of the Crimea (8 vols., 1863-87) will in all probability retain 
its* position as the standard general history on its subject, though it 
ends with tlie death of Lord Raglan. Kinglake was eye-witness of 
some of the scenes he describes and Lord Raglan’s papers were 
placed in his hands Brilliant, Homeric, and episodical, he is too 
much inclined to makfe his work a sort of prosp epic with the British 
commander as the hero and Napoleon HI. as the evil genius. Of 
th6 French histories? Pierre de la Gorge's chapters in his Histoire 
du Second Empire (1894-1905) with their wealth of quotations from 
French ryilitary memoirs and correspondence have virtually super- 
^seded Roussbt's elaborate Hnioire de la Gmrre de Crimee (2 vols., 

1877), but GFt'FKE.i's Zur Geschichte der Oneniahschen Krieges 
(1881) i*oLs" me permanent value. General 1'odlebkn's Defence de 
Sebastopol (4^ols., 18O3) is rather captious for the work of so brave 
a man. W. H. Russell’s The British Expedition to the Crimea 
(revised edftion, 1877) was based mainly on his letters written to the 
Times which profoundly affected public opinion. The most vivid 
' perhaps of the individual impressions recorded are the anonymous 
Letters fggm Headquarters (2 vols., 1856), known to have been 
written "by the Hon. S. Gough Calthorpk, and Sir Evelyn Wood's 
The Crimea in /8j4^and 1^8 ^4. 

yi. [Colonies and Depekdencies"] — India. — No general history of 
^ India pi^cisely covers fthe Victorian era. The sixth and last volume 
of E. Thornxpn's History of the British Empire in India (18457 
goes«down to the recall of Lord Ellenborough. J. C. Marshman's 
♦ History of India (vol. iii., 18 j 2), a sound but uninspiring work, ends 
at 1858.* The Imperial Gazetteers of InlRa^ edited by Sir W. W. 

Hunter (9 *vols., 1881), give excellent accounts of the' various pro- 
vinces and stgLtesf Sir John Kaye's Hisf^ of the \firsf\ War in 
Afghanistan vols., 1851) is competent, though the writer’s 
judgments have been refuted at various points by Sir p, Durand 
VOL. XIL 32 
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APP, I. in his Afghan /%fr (1879). Further authorities on that Misfortune 
arc Lady Salks's Narrative 4*846), and C. R. Low^s Life of l*ieid- 
Marshal^ Sir Poiiock, Lord Ceflchester edited a Justificatory 
History the Indian Administration of Lord Ellenborough, 1^74. 
The annexation of Sind is described with rapid miUtary eloquence 
by Sir W. Napier in The Conquest of Scinde (1845), 
and Opinions of General C J. Napier (4 vols., 185 7)*; see also Cor-* 
respondence relating to Scinde in Parliamentary Papers, 1843. J* 
D. Cunningham’s History of the Sikhs (1849) chief authority 
on the rise of th*at power; and E. J. Thac swell’s Narrative of the 
Second Sikh War (1851) is adequate. Lord Dalhousie’s criticaj 
period of government has attracted numerous writers, including Sir 
W. W. Hunter in The Marquess of Dalhousie in the Rulers of India 
Series, Sir Edwin Arnold in The Marquis of Dalhousid s Administra* 
tion of British India (2 vols., 1862 and 1865), Duke of Argyll 
in India under Dalhousie and Canning (1865), and Sir W, Lee- 
Warner’s Life of Dall^ousie (1904). For the INirsian War see G. H. 
Hunt, Outram and Havelock's Persian Campaign (1858), and Sir 
J, Goldsmid, Outram: a Biography <^2 vols., 1^0). ^ 

For the Indian Mutiny see especially the Parliamentary Papers 
relating to India, 1857-58-59-60, which contain a mass qf official 
documents, private letuirs, and other valuable material. These « 
are supjilemented by the Administration Reports *'on the several 
Presidencies and Provinces of British India, 1856-60^ (Calcutta, 
1858-63). G. W. Forrest’s Selections from the Let}erS\ Despatches, 
and other State Papers preserved in {he Military Deparime?tt of the 
Government of India, 1857-58 (3 vols., Calcutta, 1893-190%), contain 
much important matter. The leading general history is Sir John 
Kaye's Sepoy War (3 vols., 1864-76), continued and coinpteted 
by Colonel G. 13. Malleson (1878-80). The writers compiled their 
narrative largely from statements made to them by actors and eye- 
witnesses, and they had access to numerous private papers wfiicb 
are not now fti existence. Some of then statements have been 
modified by later research ; but as a full an<l authoritative gc^ount 
of the events of the period their work is not likely to be super- 
seded. Less voluminous, but more scholarly, judicial, and accurate, is 
the interes^ng and carefully written History of the Indian Mutiny by T. 
Rice Holmes (1883 ; 5th edit., revised and enlarged, 1898) based on 
original material, with some of which Kaye and Alallesort were un- 
acquairited. Of G. W. Forrest’s History of the Ir^iar^ Mutiny, Re^ 
viewed and Illustrated from Origi^ial Documents, two voltes have been 
published ( ^^04), extending to the capture of Luchiow. Almost every 
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episode of interest during the insurrection has been described and app. 
illustftited by the published na|rativest>f survivors, or in th<' memoirs 
Anglo-Indian oftccrs and officials. Among these books are fe. 
Bosworth Smith’s Life of Lord Lawrence (2 vols., 1883) ; Ae Life of 
Sir Henry Lawrence^ compiled by H. Merivale in collaboration with 
^Sir Herbert Ed^ardes (2 vols., 1872), and Edwardes’s own Memorials 
and Letters^ edited by I^dy Edwardes (2 vols., 1886); the first 
volximG o( I^orly-One Years in by Field»Marshal Lord Roberts 

OF Kandahar (1896) Mutiny of the Bengal Army, commonly 

known as The Bed Pamphlet (1857), published anonymously but 
Written by G. B. Mallkson ; Lieut.-Gen. J. McLeod Innes’s Luck- 
now and Oude in the Mutiny (1895), ^ first-hand account by one of 
the defenders of the residency ; Mowbray Thomson’s The Story of 
Cawnpore (1859), written by one of the only two officers who sur- 
vived the siege and massacres; J. C. Marshman*s Memoirs of 
Havelock (i860) ; the Rev. G. H. Hoi>son*s Twelve Years of a 
Soldiers Life in InSia (1859), afterwards rfi-issued as Hudson of 
Hodso 7 ^s Horse ; ^ir George Campbeli/s Memoirs of My Indian 
Career, edited l 5 y Sir C. E. Bernard (1893); L. Shadwkll’s Life of 
Colin Campbell, Lord Clyde (2 vols., 1881), and L. J. Trotter’s 
^Lt/r of John Nicholson (1897). • 

After the* suppression of the revolt ]^s worth Smith’s Lora 
Lawrence is a urst-rate authority on the administration of that viceroy, 
and Loifi Mayo found a careful and sympathetic biographer in Sir 
W. W. Hunter (1875). See also in India Office Records, Sir J 
Strachey^ Minute of April 3V 1872, on the Earl of Mayo’s ad- 
midistration. For the Afghan policy of that viceroy and his successor, 

Ix)r^ Northbrook, see the index to the Parliamentary Papers^ 

** Afghanistan An able History of Lord Lytton s Indian Adminis- 
tration (f 999)»has been compiled by his daughter, Lady Betty Bal- 
FOtHR, from private letters and official papers. T. H. Thornton’s 
Memoir of Sir R, Shndenm?^, and, more especially, thessecond volume 
of Lord Roberts’s Forty- One Years in India, throw light on the second 
Afghan Var, and so do^s The Life of Amir Abdur Rahmdn, edited by 
Mir Munshi Sultan Muhammad Khan (2 vols., 1900). Lord Du^erin 
has teen fortunate in his biographer. Sir A, Lyalt. (2 vols., 1905). 

The • Colonies , — General • treatises on the colonieS are not 
numerous^ Sir Cornewall Lewis’s An Rssay on> the Govern- 
ment of Dependencies (1841 ; new ed. by C. P. Lucas, 1891) is a 
liberal text-b6ok*on the subject, professor H. E. Eoerton's A 
Short HistorJ^f British Colonial % Policy (1897) is accurate, precise, 
and judicial in tone. Mr. C. Lucas’s Historical Geography of 

32 * 
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APP. I. the British Colonies^ begun in 1880, embodies an^excellent idfe, well 
carried out. The third Earl *(jrey pi^lished in 1853 The Cotbnial 
Policy of Lord ^oiin Rti^selts Administration (2Vofs.), a temperate 
hut not a^togetner impartial account of his tenure of office. Edward 
Gibbon* Wakefield's A View of the Art of Colomsation (1849), 
emphasising his final opinions on the subject, productjd great results, ^ 
particularly in Australia. I^rge schemes of colonial policy, some of 
which have come into effiact, can be traced in the Parliamentary Papers^ 
1887, volume lvi«; Proceedings of the Colonial^ Conference at London^ 
1894, volume Ivi. ; Report by the Earl of Jersey on the Colonial 
Conference at Ottawa ; and Proceedings of a Conference betiveen th^ 
Secretary of State for the Colonies and the Premiers of the Self- 
Governing Colonies^ JS97, volume Hx. Sir C. W. Dit,ke’s PrSl>- 
lems of Greater Britain (4th edit., 1890) is a luminous survey of 
the British Empire which has inevitably superseded the author s 
earlier work. Greater Britain (1868). 

Canada , — For the Canadian rebellion and the state of Canada 
before the revolt ser‘ Lord Durham’s report in Parliamentary papers, 
1839, volume xvii. The bjst recent accounts of the wRole transaction 
and of Durham’s iiolicy are given in Self Governme?it hi Canada and 
how a Achieved, by F. Bradshaw (1903), and Stuart Reid’s 
Life and Letters of the ^rst Earl of Durham (ipojSj. See also 
Charles Responsible Gervemmenf for the Colonies (1840); 

E. G. Wakefield, A View of Sir Charles Metcalfe' s XrOVtrn^Hent in 
Canada (1844) ; Sir Francis Head, A Narrative (1839). eighth 
volume of W. Kingsford’s The Hilary of Canada (18^) carries 
events on to 1841, ending with the death of I.«ord Sydenham ; As 
views are expressed with downright emphasis. P'or the Riel rebellion 
see Viscount WolsELEy’s The Story of a Soldier's Life (2 vols., 1903). 
Sir Sandford Fleming’s work on the Canadian Pafific 9 Railway 
(1880) is authoritative. For Newfoundland, sec Howley’s The" French 
Treaty Rights Qt89o), and D. W. Prowse, ^ HiUory of Newfound- 
land (2nd edit., 1896). ^ 

The West Indies . — Eves’s The West Indies (new edit.f 1891) 
contains some well-arranged information, partly historical. See also 
Gardner’s History of Jamaica (1873) I Phillipps’s Past andPrisent 
State of Jamaica (1843) 5 Report of the Jamaica Coirpnission 

in Parliamentary Papers (1867) ; besides a volumjpous ''^Governor 
Eyre ” literature, including the report, by W. F, Finlason, of the case 
of the (Jueen v, E. J. Eyre in the Court of Queetfs Bench (1868). 
Froude's English in the West Indies (1888) is bi^iant but un- 
trustworthy. « 
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Af^an Colonies and Territories . — The most considerable history APP, I. 
of South Africa is McCall TheAC’s History of South Africa (5 
yols., lateit cdif., 1^04). It ends with the year 187#, and, while written 
frAm the Dutch standpoint, is on the whole impartial. •]. M#itineau’s 
The Life and^ Correspondence of Sir Bartle Frere (2 vols., 1895) 
an all-important source of information, though it requires checking 
from the various blue-books publishgcl in the Parliamentary Papers^ 
and supplementing from works like P. A. MpLTENo's Life and Times 
of Sir J. C. Molteno (a vols., 1900). The story of^the first Boer war 
has been told in straightforward style by T. Fortescue-Cakter (2nd 
*edit., 1896), and by Sir W. F. Butler in his affecting Life of Sir 
G. Pomeroy Colley (1899). The history of the Jameson raid is best 
studied in the Reports and Evidence of the South African Committee 
in Parliamentary Papers ^ 1S97 ; F. E. Garrett's and E. J. Ed- 
wards's The Story of a South African Crisis (1897) displays a good 
deal of inside knowledge. Upon the second Boer war, the most 
authoritative work ^hen completed will beithe official War Office 
History of the War in South Africa^ i 8 gg-igo 2 ^ Compiled by Direction 
df His Majestp*s government, of which two volumes have been pub- 
ished in 1906 and 1907. The campaign is also described in great 
detail is The Times History of the War in South Africa (vols. i.-iv., 

1 900- 1 906),* edited Jiy L. C. Amery; witti which may usefully be 
compared - h * dem Sudafrikanischen Kriege, i 8 gg bis jgo 2 , trans- 
lated ifito«Lnglish inider the title The War in South Africa ; Pre^ 
pared by tfie Historical Section of the Great General Staff, Berlin 
(vol. i., i(jp4; vol. ii., 1906). •This German history, though fairly im- 
partial, gives prominence to the Boor point of view. Another gooJi 
foreign account is La Guerre Sud-Africaine, in the French Eta 
J/i^or Series (1902). Sir A. Conan Doyi.e’s The Great Boer War 
(1902) a convenient popular narrative. Numerous books were 
published during the campaign or immediately after its close by 
•military officers, Rewspjiper correspondents, and jthers, most of 
theji hasty productions of^ small historical value. The chief author- 
ity on«the Matabele*war is The Dotvnfall of Lobengula (1894), by 
W. A- Wells and L. T. Collingriuge. Works relating together 
parts of Africa deal less with history than exploration, a subject 
comprehensively treated by,l )r. R. Brown in The Sto*y of Africa 
(4 vols., 1892-95^. The Gold Coast has its conscientious historian 
in Colonel A. B, Ellis (1893). Uganda see Sir Frederick 
Lugard's TJte Rise of our East African Empire (2 vols., 1893), and 
Sir Gerald if ortal’s The Briti^fi Mission to Uganda (1894). Of 
the numerous 'Mittle wars,'* the Ashanti campaign of *874 has been 
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APP. I. chronicled by Lord Wolseley (in The Story of a Soldier % Life). 

Reference may be made to bftifks mainly devotefl to African tcavel, 
suoh as Sir Sami^l Baker’s IsmailUt and Sir <H.* M. ^Stanley*^ 
How 1 Ij^Und Livingstone^ and In Darkest Africa^ which, thoi%h 
not strictly belonging to political history, have indirecjjy contributed 
to the making of it. 

Australia and New Zeaiam ^. — The best general history of Aus- 
tralia is G. W. Rusd^n's History of Australia (3 vols., 1883), 
somewhat involved but full of useful documents. The volume on 
Australasia, in Lucas’s Historical Geography of the British Colonies, 
written by J. D. Rogers, is both learned and brilliant. An important; 
book, written by one who played a part in events, is Fifty Years in the 
Making of Australian History (2 vols., 1892), by Sir Henry Parkbs, 
formerly premier of New South Wales. The penetration of the con- 
tinent has been described by E. Favenc in Australian Exploration 
(1888), and by R. Thinne (1894) in a book bearing the same title. 
New South Wales has Us official historian in Mr.MJ. B. Barton, whose 
History of Neiv South Wales from the Records (1889, etc.) will 
inevitably supersede pievious works on the subject* K. (j. Tu^ner^s 
History of Victoria (2 vols., 1904) is readable, and carnes tVie narra- 
tive down to the absorption of the colony in the commonwealth ; and 
for the early days of the 4 olony Siiillinglovv’s flistonoal Recot \ of 
Port Phillip (1879) should be consulted. 1 ’hc government h.ind- 
books of South Australia contain much general mfornvitiam, and 
Gill’s Bibliography of South Australia (1888) is usefiti. The his- 
tory of Australian federation remains to be written. Official reports 
lave been published of the various conventions, such as tlfat hclc^in 
Sydney in 1891. G. W. Rusden’s History of New Zealand (3 vols., 
1883) written with a strong pro-native bias. Incidental information 
can be gathered from the Lives of Sir George Grey by and 
Milne, and Tucker’s Life of Bishop Selwyn (1879). Sir G-^F. 
Bowen's Thirty Years of Colonial Governimnt, ,editcd byS. Lane-< 
Poole (1889), contains some agreeable reminiscences of New Zealand, 
and of Queensland and Victoria. % ^ ^ 

VII. Foreign Affairs . — The end of Palmerston’s first foreign 
secretaryship (1837-41). For the Syrian crisis, sec the Parliamentary 
Papers, 183^, volume xxix., and 1841, volume xxix. Besides Dalling 
and Ashley’s Palmerston, Guizor’s Memoires, vol. iv, (1858-67), 
and I^uis Blanc's VHistoire de Dix Ans, vol. v. (i£Kl4), ^^th 
bitterly Yiostile to Palmerston, may be consulted, t ^ 

Aberdeen’s foreign secretar)^>hip (1841-46). Thaydisputes with 
the United S^tes are dealt with in the British and Foreign State 
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Papers (catalogued in the British Museum Library under England APR 
— Foftign -Office”), volumes xviii., xxiR •xxiii., xxix. and xxx., in the 
la^t of which tlie text of the Ashburton treaty ft gjyen; for the 
Oregon boundary affair see State Papers^ voL xxxiv. ^ ’ t 

PalmerstonVi second foreign secretaryship (I846-52)^^ For the 
^Spanish marriages, a question which first assumed prominence when . 
Aber 4 pen was at the foreign office, ^^State Papers^ vol. xxx., Parlia- 
mentary Papers^ i847> volume 59 ; Taschere^u’s Revue Retrospective 
(1848), containing the secret correspondence between Louis Philippe 
and Guizot, vol. viii. For Cracow, see Parlia^nentary Papers^ i847f 
volume Ixxi. ; for Portugal, Parliamentary Papers relating to Por- 
tugal^ 1847, Ixviii. ; and Le Marechal Due de Saldanha (1869); 
for* the Swiss ^ Sonderbund, Parliamentary Papers relative to the 
Affairs of Switzerland^ 1847-48, volumes Ixv. and Ixx., and hostile 
criticism in Guizo- (vol. viii.) and Metternich, Memoires^ tome 
vii. This authoritative work is also generally valuable, especially 
for the Recucil de Documents (1835-48), in Arolume vii. Palmer- 
ston's ^lian policy is to be studied in the Parliamentary Papers 
refaling to Ifal^^ £847-48, volume Ixv., and 1849, *vii. and Iviii. 
Lamartine’s Hhtoire dc la Revolution de 1848 (1851-52) gives the 
best general account of that event, while with the Coup d*Jttat De 
* LA Gorce’s Nistoire du Second Empire begifts. 

The firs^ I'Vby and Aberdeen ministries (1852-55). See autho- 
rities on«th« wai; with Russia. 

i’almerston’s first ministry, 1855-58. The despatches relating to 
the Conspjij-acy to Murder Bilh are to be found in Parliamentary 
Papers, 1857-58, volume lx. The China despatches are included* 
in Parliamentary Papers, the Affairs of China^ 1857-58, volume lx., 
i86(S, Ixvi., and 1861, Ixvi. See also the Letters ami Journals of 
fcimes, Eighth^ Earl of Elgin, edited by Theodore Walrond (1872) ; 
Wi^NG, Life of Lord Elgin (1905) ; Lawrence Oliphant, Narrative 
bf Lord Elgm s Mi%ion vols,, 1859) ; F. V. Dickin^ and S. Lane- 

Pooi^, The Life of Sir IJarry Parkes (2 vols., 1894), and Sir Henry , 
TAYLOai's Autobiography, volume i. " 

The second Derby, second Palmerston, and’ second Rtfssell 
rainfetries, 1858-66. Lord Malmesbury’s Memoirs of an cx~Minis- 
are ipstructive on British policy on the eve of the war of Italian 
liberation. In ^dition to M. de la Gorce, Thouvenel’s Le 
Secret dc fEmpereur (2 vols., 1889) subjects the motives of Napoleon 
' III. to searching examination. The I^ettere di Cavour (vol. iii.) 
is incidentally^seful. The Parlia^nentary Papers are in fifteen sets. 

They begin with the Correspondence with Sardinia respecting the State 
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APP. I. of Affairs in Italy ^ 1856, volume Ixi., and end with Corrt^onfencB 

re^fccfin^ Southern Italy ^ fithuary to March, ^862 (1862), Volume 
ftiii. The ^te*bf Europe between tlie war of ftalian liberation and 
the Danish waf is illustrated m Heinrich von Sybel*s Founding of the 
German Empire, volume ii. (Engl, trans., New York. 1^90), Bismarck, 
Reflections and Reminiscences, volume i., and General della Marmora^ 
Un Poco Piu di Luce, CounUV itzthum’s St, Petersburg and I^ndon, 
volume ii. (2 vols., 1S87), contains the reflections of a penetrating 
and detached pbserver. For the Schleswig-Holstein question see 
Parliamentary Papers, 1852-53, cii. ; and Correspondence respecting 
the Affairs of D€n7nark, 1850-53 (1864), volume Ixv. The whole 
subject was luminously surveyed by Lord Salisbury in the Quarterly 
Review, volume civ. ; the article is reprinted in his Essays (2 vbls., 
1903). Of the voluminous Parliamentary Papers relating to America 
during the Civil War in the United States the most important are 
those on the seizure of the Trent, 1862, Ixii. ; Correspondence between 
the American Afnbassrdor and Earl Russell respectinc^ the Alabama, 
Ixii,, and Correspondence with Mr, Adams rejecting Neuirc^ Rights 
and Duties, Tlic TViexican embroilment is deaft with in t^e Parlia- 
mentary Papers, 1862, volume K’lv. Earl Russell’s Selections from 
hi^ Despatch's, 1859 to 1865, appeared as a second volume to his 
speeches, •• 4 * 

The Derby-Disraeli ministry (1866-68). The essential papers 
relating to Abyssinia are in the Parhafnentary Papers^ 1865, Ivii. ; 
1866, Ixxv. ; 1867, Ixxiii., and 1868-69, For the Luxemburg 

question see Parliamefitary Papers, 1667, Ixxiv., and Roti^n’s careful 
study, L' Affaire de Luxembourg va his Souvenirs Diplomatiques (1882). 

The first Gladstone administration (1868-74) The diplomatic 
correspondence bearing on the Franco-Gcrman war and the Treaties 
Relative to the Independe7ice of Belgium are Ih Parliamentary Papers, 
18 Jo, Ixix. The Correspondence rejecting the Alabama Ciiims 
(1869-70) is irj the Parliamentary Papers li8jfP^, volume Ixix. The 
correspondence with Russia respecting cTcntral Asia is to be foqnd in 
Parliamentary Papers, 1873, volume Ixxv., aifd 1874, volum®. Ixxvi. 

The Beaconsfield ministry (1874-80). For the correspondence on 
the purchase of the Suez Canal shares see Parliamentary Phpers, 
1876, volume Ixxxiii. The eastern qu^tion is indexed und^r Affairs 
of Turkey in the Parliamentary Papers, beginijing witji those in 
Bosnia and the Herzegovina, 1876, volume Ixxxiv. The important 
volume Ixxxiii., 1878, contains the .San Stefano trdaty^^the protocols 
of the congress and the treaty of ^Berlin. The CypriJ^ convention is 
in 1878, vqlume Ixxxii, MacGahan’s sensational articles in the 
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Eatfy News were republished in The War Correspondence of the APP, I, 
Daiiy N^fs^' The DuKif Argyll's The Eastern 

Question (2 ^ols. ,^1879) is polemical but well supported by documents, 
tjladstone's second ministry (1880-85) and first SaSsfeury ministry 
(1885-86). Th^ Greek frontier dispute produced much diplomatic 
^correspondence. The collective note of the powers is in Parliament 
tary Papers^ 18^0, volume Ixxxii., and yie convention in 1881, volume 
xcviii. British intervention in Egypt and its ^consequences are ably 
described by Lord Crc»ier in Modern Egypt (190^, and by Lord 
Milner in England in Egypt (nth edition summarising events 
1904), and Sir Auckland Colvin in The Making of Modem 
Egypt (1906). See also the Egyptian chapters in Sir A. Lyall's 
Life of Lord Duferin, Gordon's mission is illustrated by The 
Journals of Major-General C. G, Gordon at Khartoum and 
General Sir F. R. Wingate's important Mahdiism and the Eastern 
Soudan (1891). Sir Rudolf von Slatin's Fire and Sword in the 
Soudan (1896) and Father Oiirwaldkr's Ten years' Captivity in the 
Mahdi^ Camp (1903) should also be consulted; and Parliamentary 
Papers^ i§84, vcfluntes Ixxxviii. and Ixxxix. The J'enjdeh dispute is 
covered so far as Russia was concerned by Correspondence respecting 
^ AffrifS of Central Asia, 1884-85, volume Ixxxvii. 

Gladstone*’s^third ministry (1886). The Correspondence respecting 
the Port of a oum^ Parliamentary Papers^ 1886, volume Ixxiii., deals 
with th^ Rtissian eva ^lon of the treaty of Berlin in the matter of that 
port. For the ‘‘pacific blockade" of Greece see 1886, volume Ixxiv. 

The second Salisbury minisfty (1886-92). Three sets of Parlia- 
mod ary Papers cover the complications that arose out of the union 
of Eastern Roumelia with Bulgaria, 1886, volume Ixxv., 1887, volume 
xc^., and 1888, volume cix. The exhaustive reports of Lord Cromer 
on the fifiRncee and conefition of Egypt began in 1888. In Africa our 
disputes were the subject of a voluminous correspondence which out- 
lasted the second Salisbury administration. It concluded with the 
agre^ent of June 5, 1893, Parliamentary Papers, 1893-94, volume 
cix. 'Fhe imjiortant Correspondence respecting the Anglo-German ,, 
Agreement relative to Africa and Heligoland is in 1890, volume li. 
The^division of Africa between the powers is the subject of J. Scott 
Keltie'5 well-informed work, The Partition of Africa «(2nd edit., 

1895). 'JJhe SeaUFisheries disputes with the United States begins 
in Parliamentary Papers, 1886-90, 1890/ volume Ixxxii., and ends, 
after the Gladstone- Rosebery ministry had come and gone* in the 
Award of ihe^ehring Sea Tribunal of Arbitration^ 1893-94. 

The Gladstone- Rosebery ministry (1892-95). Fpreign affairs 
were not especially prominent during this period, but the Asiatic 
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APP. I, provinces of Turkey began to attract a melancholy attention. See 
JPar/iamen/ary PafierSt iSg^, Sdlnme xcvi. ‘ • 

« The third Salisbury niinistry (1895-1902;. For^e fAreign policy 
of this^acdmi#istration, H. Whates's conscientious volume, The 
Third Salisbury Adminhl ration^ can be consulted #vith advantage. 
It brings events down to Lord Roberts's proclamation of September 
13, 1900, after the flight ^ President Kruger, and includes in 
appendices the materii:^ly important diplomatic papers. 

VIII. Rcligiouii Development and Eccksiasiical Affairs. — No 
adequate history of religious development in the Victorian era exists. 
For the Church see chapter xx. in H. O. Wakeman's An Introduc- 
tion to the Hhtory of the Church of England (6th edit., 1899). Valu- 
able materials and useful references are to be found in the Refiort 
of the Ritual Commission, Parliamentary Papers ( 1 906). The Oxford 
Movement can be studied in Dean Church’s luminous retrospect, The 
O.xford Movement^ Twelve Years ^ i^ 33‘45 (^891), and its spirit is 
exemplified in the Rerj^ains of Richard Hurrell Froude (2 pts., 1838- 
39), and in Tracts for the Times (1833-40). W. G. WAKD*s^/^/m/ of 
a Christian Chunh (1844) was important from hs disruptive effect; 
while twenty years later came Nkwman’s famous Apologia pro YitH 
Sudy a reply to Charles Kingsley’s jiamphlct, lYliat, thcnfdoes Dr. 
Navmht Mean ? For firther light on the Ov/ord Movement, there 
is a copious biograpliK'al literature, including Sir J. Coleridge’s 
A Memoir of Johii Keblc (1869), T. Mozley’s Reminisce Kces^2 vols., 
1882), and Dr. Liddon’s Life of Dr. Pusey (4 vols., 1893-97) 
Among the biographies of representative divines, in addition to those 
of the archbishops and bishops already mentioned, are StepheiNs’s 
Life and Letters of Dean Hook (1878) ; Goulburn’s Life of Dean 
fiurgon (2 vols., 1892) ; J. O. Johnston’s Life and Letters of ftenry 
Parry Liddon (1904), and the Life and DttePs of Dean Chm^eh (1904). 
The Broad Church movement finds expression in A. P. Stan ley 
of Thomas Arnold (2 vols., 1844) ; SxoPfORiiBROCfKE's Life and Dtters 
of F. IV. Robertson (1865), and R. E. Prothero’s Life of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley (2 vols., 1893). The progress of Roman Catholicism 
can -be traced in G. White’s Memoir of Cardinal Wiseman (1865); 
Purcell’s captious Life of Cardinal Manning (2 vols., 1895)*; ^ 
Paul’s m^oir prefixed to Tetters of I^yrd Acton to Mary Qladstone 
(1904), and Percy Fitzgerald's Fifty Years of Cqfholic Lffe (2 vols., 
1901). The disruption of the Church of Scotland is illustrated by 
Hann^Ts Memories of Chalmers (4 vols., 1849-52) ; ^J. Macfarlane’s 
The Late Secession (1846), and ^tfpcHANAN's The TeAtYcars^ Coiflici 
(1850). Tl^e history of modern nonconformity has yet to be written, 
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but materials for it exist in the biographies of representative men, APP. L 

like ThestLifejind Lett^s of John Angell James^ edited by R. W. Dale 
(186^1) ; Dr. Stoughton's Relbllections of a Long Life (2nd edit.,^ 

1894)^ C. H. Spurgeon’s Auiohiografhy (4 vols., 189^19(50^; and 
Dale's Life of fi. IF, Dak (1898) ; and for Unitarianism, see 
Drummond and Ripton's Life and Letters of James Martineau (1902). 

• IX. Industrial^ Social and Economic History , — No general work 
on these subjects covers the whole of tlie Victorian era. The sixth 
volume of Social England^ edited by H. D. Traill, begins at 1815 and 
extends to the general election of 1885 ; a collection* of essays by 
surjfiry hands and of diverse merit. The same remark applies to The 
Reign of Queen Victoria, edited by T. Humphry Ward and published 
in 1887. The Growth of English Industry and Commerce, by Dr. W. 
Cunningham, an authoritative work, ends with the repeal of the 
corn laws; Porter’'' Progress of the Nation appeared in 1851 ; 
McCulloch's excellent Dictionary of Commerce and Commercial 
Navigation was publislied between i860 and ^1872; and R. H. 
Pal(5RAVe’s Dictionary of Political Economy in 1894-99. 

The Bank Cliartor Act produced a voluminous literature. It 
was hotly aflacked by Tooke in his History of Prices (pp. 144-402), 
and surveyed in a spirit of cold hostility by J. S. Muj. m Principles 
df Pout ical Economy, book iii., chapter xxiv. Chartism has its Some- 
what cominon^lnt^e historian in R. G. Gammage, History of the 
Chartist MoTg' lent (1804), but the meaning of the movement can 
be more clcarJy discerned in Carlyle’s Chartism, and '^fHOMAS 
Cooper’s Life, Written by Himsejf (1872). For the Anti-Corn Law 
League, besifies Morley’s Life of Cobden, consult A, Prentice’s 
History of the Anti- Corn Laiv League and Ashworth’s Recollections 
of Richard Cobden and the Anti- Corn Law League, The later movc- 
menf amoijg; the agricultuml labourers can be studied in the Life of 
Joseph Arch (1898) ; and the propaganda of republicanism and “ free- 
thougfit” through th^ industrial centres m Charles Bradlaugh, by 
Hypatia Bradlaugh BonnB:r and John M. RoiiERfsoN (1894). 

Of similar interest is J. C. Holyoake’s Sixty Years of an Agitator's 
Life (1892). , • 

Factory legislation has its historians in Samuel Kydd, History 
of the Factory Movement (1857), and in Ernst von Pleijer, Die 
Englische * Fabrikgesetzgebung (Engl, trans., 1873). A new edition 
of this valuSble work is badly wanted. The most comfilete survey 
of the poor lavir is A History of the English Poor Uiw, by T. 

Mackay (i904)^nominally a supple^ntary volume to Sir George 
Nicholls's History, virtually an independent treatment of j:he subject 
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APP. I. from j 854 to 1898. The growth of trade unionism has traced by 
SiDNhY and Beatrice WfiM, with accuracy Of fact if with excessive 
f optimism of sjflrit, in their History Trade Unions (1894), and in 
a mqje* elaborate work, Industrial Democracy (1897), basftd on 
careful sociological and statistical inquiry. Holy^ake’s History of 
Co-operation^ Fromk Wilkinson’s Friendly Societies^ and Sir E. W. 
Brabrook’s Provident Societies aftd Industrial Welfare deal with 
more limited aspects of working-class progress. The reverse side of 
the picture is shown by Sir E. F. Du in The Punishment 

and Prevention of Crime (1885). 

When the historian of manners comes to survey the Victorian ^era 
he will have numerous memoirs and biographies to draw upon, and 
he will be wise not to neglect novelists like Thackeray, Trollope, 
Charlotte Yonge, CiKOROE Eliot, Dickens, Surtees, Walter 
Besant, George Gissino and many others ; as well as the compilers 
of gossiping volumes of reminiscences and recollections such as Sir 
M. E. Grant-Dupe and G. W. E. Russell.* In London Labour and 
the Loiidon Poor (1851), Henry Mayhew left a vivid description of 
the customs and Humours of the streets, though* his statistics f were 
largely based on guesswork. The same subject was' handled by 
("harles Booth with a far greater measure of scientific exactitude 
in the seventeen volt?mes of the Ltfe and ^Labour** of ike People in 
London (1902-3). The Report and Evidence of^'the T^abour Com- 
mission in Parliamentary Papers (1894) embodied the i^esults of three 
years' inquiries into the relations between employers* and employed; 
and there is a mass of material illustrating the industrial condition 1 
of the nation in the final Report of the Royal Commission to inquire 
into the Depression of Trade, published in 1886 (Parliamentary 
Papers^ 1886, vols. xxi.-xxhi.). 
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The abbreviation d. means died; r., resifjnrd; transferred to another 

the oflice was not 


APP. II. Prime Minister and First Ld. Treus, 
Ld, Chancellor . . . . 

Ld, President of CoiDatl . 

Ld. Pniiy ^la ! . . . 

Home Secretary .... 
Foreign Secretary .... 
Secretary for War and Colonies 
First Lord of Admiralty . 
Chancellor of Exchequer . 

President of Board of Control . 

President of Bohrd of Trade 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster . 
First Commr. of Woods and Forests . 


Thl Second Melbourne Cabinet 
(April, i 8^5, to Aug., iSji) ; on 
fjiine 30, ib37 

Viact. Melbourne. 

Ld. Cottenhaii. , ^ a 

M. of Lansdowne. 

Visct. Duncannon, /. Jan, 1840, li, 
of Clarendon. 

« 

i.d. John Russell, /. Sept.. 1839; M. 

of Norman by. ^ * 

Visct. Palmerston. *' 

Ld. Glenelg, r. Feb., i8fg; M. of Nor- 
manby, f. Sept., 1839 ; Ld. J. R^issell. 
E. of Minto. 

T. Spring Rice, t, Aug., 1839 ; Sn F. T. 

Baring. . « t 

Sir J. C. Hobhousc * 

• ' 

C. Bofilett Thomson, t. Aug., 1839, 
11 . Lahouchere. % 

Ld. Holl^id, d. Oct., 1840; £. of 
Clarendon, ^ Jan., 1841 ; Sir G. Grey. 
Visct. Duncaiuioii. 


Secretary at War 

Irish Secretary . 
Postme^ter -General . 
Paymaster-General . 


t 


Vi^t. Howick (afterwards ‘ E. Grey), 
r. Sept., 1839^ T. B. Macaulay. 

[ ] ; Visct. Morpeth, Feb., 1839. 


Without office . 



DIX II. 

OF THE REIGN 


appointment ; square brackets, [ ], imply that the holder ol 

of Cabinet rank. 


The Second Peel Cabinet (Sept., 
1841, to July, ih 16). 

• 

Sir R. Peel. 

Ld.JLyndJurst. ^ 

Ld. Wharncltffe, d. Dec., 1845; D. of 
Buccleuch appd. Jan., 1846. 

D, of Buckmgham, r. Jan., 1842 ; D, 
• of Buccleuch, ^ Jan., ^846; E. of 

Haddington. • 

Sii Jas, Graham. * 

• • 

E. of Aberdeen. • 

Ld. Stanley (afterwards E. of Derby),* 
t, Dec , 184?; W. E. Gladstone. 

E. of •Haddington, /. Jan., 1846; K. 

of Ellenborough. 

II. GoilCburn. 

E. of EllenbuftiughK /. Oct., 1841 ; Ld 
P'ltz^erald, d. May, 1843 ; K. of Ripon. 

E.*of Ripon, L May, ^843; E. 

Gladstone, r. Feb., 1845. 

[ ] ; £d. Granville Somerfet, May, 

1844. * 

[ ]; E. of Lincoln (aflerwaids D. 

of Newcastle), Feb., 1845, r. Feb., 
1846; [ ]. 

Sir H. Hardipge, t May, 1844 ; [ 4 ; 

Sidney Herbert, Ma^ 1845. 

[ ]; E. of Lincoln, rtsb., 1846. 

Lir I?. Knatchbujl, « Feb., 1845 ; 


D. of Wellington. 


The First Russell Cabinet (July, 
1846, to Feb., 1852). 

• 

Ivd. J. Russell. 

Ld, Cottenham, ? , June, 1850 ; in 
Commission ; Ld. Iruro, July, 1850. 
M. of Lansdowne, 

E. of Minto. 0 


Sir G. Grey. 

Visct. Palmerston, r. Dec., 1851; E, 
Granville. 

E. Grey. 

E. of Auckland, </. Jan., 1849; F. T. 
Baring. 

Sir C. Wood (afterwards Visct. Hali- 
fax). 

Sir J. C. Hobhouse (Ld. Broughton), 
r. Jan., 1852; Fox Maule (Ld. 
Panmurc). 

E, of Clarendon, t. ^ay, 1847 ; II. 
Labouchere. 

Ld. Campbell, L 1850; E. of Carlisle. 

Visct. Morpeth (E. of Carlisle), f. 
March, 1850 ; [ ] ; Ld. Seymour 

(D. of Somerset), Oct,, i^i. 

[ ]; Fox Maule, October, 1851, 

Jan., 1852 ; [ ]. . 

H. Labouchere, L July, 1847 ; [ ], 

M. of Clanricarde. • 

T. B. Macaulay, r. Aug., 1847; [ ]• 

]?. Granville, Oct,, 1851, Dec., 

*1851:1 ]. 


APP» 1 I? 



SI 2 THE CABINETS OF THE REIGN. , 


The Firs I Derby Cabi^ej (Feb., 
1852^10 Dec., 1852) 

R 

- 9 

APP, 11 . Prune Minister and First Ld, Treas. 

' Ld ChapcHlor • . . , . 

Ld, President of Council , , 

p/of Derby. ' ‘ 

Ld. St. l..eonards, • * 

E. of Lonrtdale. 

Ld, Pnvy Seal , , . . . 

f 

M. of Salisbury. 

Home Secretary 

Foret pi Secritary 

Spencer H. Walpole. 

E. of Malmesbury. 

Sci. for War and Cols , officts 
dtvtd(tl,yunef iHs 4. Su. fot War 

Sir John Pakington. 

CVj/s., . 

Sir John Pakington, 

First Lord of Admiralty , 

D. of Northumberland 

Chancellor of Exchtquer , 

B. Disraeli. 

f. 

Pnsident of Board of Control . 

J. C. Herries. 

PresuUnt of Board of Trade 

Chancellor of DucJn of Lancaster 

J. W Henley.** ' 

( J 

Ft) st Q^mmr, of Public Wot ks 
Scctitary at War , office cf oL^ 1855 

Irish Secretary 

Postmaster -General .... 

Ld. John Manners. 

11'. 

i J- 

E, of Hardwicke, 

Without office 

The Second Derby (L’Abinet (Feb 
1858, to June, 1859). \ 

Prime Mmisiet and First Ld, Treas* 

E. of De-by. 

i' « 

Ld, Chancellor .... 

Ld. Chelmsford. , 

Ld, President df Council . 

M. qI tLialisbury. 

Ld. Pnvy Seal . . . . , 

Home Secretary .... 

E. of Hanfwicke. ^ ^ 

Spencer H. Walpole, r. Feb., 1859; 
T. H. Sothi^’an-Estcourt, 

Foreign Si^cretary .... 

£. of Malmesbury. 

Colonial Secretary .... 

i. 

Secretary for l^or .... 

Ld. Stanley, k. May, V858; Sir E. 

Bulwer-Lytton, 

Gen. Peel. ' « 



r/fff CABINETS OF THE REIGN, 


Thl Aberdeen Cabinet (Dec., 1852, 
• VP Jan., 185?). 

• • . • 

E. 8§Aberdeen. 

Ld. C ran worth. 

E. Granville, i, Jpne, iSs-j; Ld, J. 

RuQsell, r. Jan., 1855. 

J). of Argyll. . 


Palmcr8tor» 

d* J, Russell, r. Feb., 1853 f without 
office until J une, 1854 ; E. of Claren- 
don, Feb., 1853. 

% 

D. of NewCffitle, as Sec, for War. 

D. of Newcastle; Sir G. Grey, June, 
1854, 

Sir Jas. Graham. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

Sir C. Wood. 


] ; K. Granville, June, 1854. 

bir \f'. Moleswor^Ji. 

Sidney Herbert. ^ • 


Ml of Lansdowne. 


S13 

The First FalWerston Cabinet 
• 1855, t(f Feb., 1858). 

• 

Visct. Palmerston. 

Ld. Cranworth. 

E. Granville. 

D. of Argyll, t, Nov., 1855; E. of 
Harrowby, r. Dec., 1857; M. of 
Clanricarde. 

Sir G. Grey.* 

E. of Clarendon. « 


Ld, Panmure (Fox Maule). 

S. Herbert, r, Feb., 1855 * Ld. J. 
Russell, y. July, 1855; SirW. Moles- 
worth, d. Oct., 1855 ; 11, Labouche’*e. 
Sir Jas. Graham, r. Feb., 1855 ; Sir C. 
Wood. 

W. E. Gladstone, r. Feb., 1855 ; Sir G. 
Cornewall Lewis. 

Sir C. Wood, U Feb., 1855; R. V, 
Smith. 

[ ] ; Ld. Stanley of Alderley. 

E. of Harrowby, March, 1855, t, Dec., 
1857; M. T. Baines. 

Sir W. Molpsworth, t, July, 185 J*; [ ], 

[ ]. 

Visct. Canning, t, July, 1855 ; D. of 
Argyll, appd. Nov., 1855. 

M. of Lansdowne. 


The Sec ond Palmerston and Second 
Russell Cabinets (June, 1859,10 
Ju#e, 1866). 


The Third Derby and First Dis- 
RALLi Cabinets (June, 1866, to 
Dec., 1868). 


• • 

Visct. PalnMston% d, Oct,, 1865 ; 
£. I^ssell. 

L(L Campbell, d. June,i8^ ; Ld. West- 
Jury, r. July, 1865 ; Ld: Cranweyth. 
Ei Granville. 

• ^ 

D, of Argyll. 

Sir G. Cornewall Lewis, t, July, 1861 ; 
Sir Gi Grey. 

Ld. John Russell (became E. RusseU, 
July, 1861) ; E. of Clarendon, Oct,, 
1865. i * 

D. of N'^wcastle, r. April, 1861; 

Ed Cardwell. ^ a 
Sidney Herbert (bec^e Ld. Herbert of 
Leal r. July, i86ir. Sir G. Cornewall 
Lewis, d. April, 1863 ; E. de Grey, 
t Feb., 1866; M. of Hartington. 
VOL. XIL 


E. of Derby, r. Feb , 1868 ; B. Dis- 
raeli. 

Ld. Chelmsford. 

• 

D. of Buckingham, t, March, 1867 ; 
D. of Marlborough. 

E. of Malmesbury. 

Spencer H. Walpole, r. May, 1807, 
continued without office ; Gathorne 
Hardy. 

Ld. Stanley. ^ ^ ^ 

* 4. 


E. of Carnarvon, r. March, 186^ ; D. 
of Buckingham, 

Geil. Peel, r. Mai M j lt Sd?: Sir J. 
* Pakington. 
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iJ4 ' TJ/£ CAB WETS OP ^HE 


^PP, II. L<^d of Admiralty , * 

Chancellor of Exchequer , 
y 

President of Board of Control^ be- 
comes Sec. for India, Aug., 1858* . 

r 

President of Boar ^ of Trade 
Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster . 


t*HE Second Derby Cabinet (Feb,, 
1858, to Juhe, i 85 g)^>-^o»^<itwr 4 )* 

« , I • 

Sir J. Pakington. ^ 

B. Disraeli. * 


E. of Ellenborough, r. May, 1858: 
Ld« Stanley. 

J. W. H^ley, r. Feb., 1859; E. of 
Donoughmore. 

[ ]. 


First Commr. of Public Works . 
President of Poor Laiv Board . 

Irish Secretary . , . . 

Postmaster^General . . 


Prime Minister and First | d> Treas 
Ld. Chancellor .... 

Ld, President of Council , • 

Ld, Privy Seal . . , . 

Home Secretary . • 

Foreign Secretary 

Colonial Secretary 

Secretary for Ij^ar . 

First Lord of Admiralty . 

Seiretary for India . 

Chancellor of Exchequer . 

President of Board of Trade 

President of Poor Law Board becomes 
President of Local Oovernmen 
Board, Aug,, 1871 . . . j 

Chancellor 0^ Duchy of Lancaster 


Ld. John Manners. 

£ I 
C ]• 
t I . 


The First GiAiDstone Cabinet (Bee., 
1868, to Feb., 1874). 


W. E. Gladstone. , % 

• 

Ld. Hathcrley, r! Oct., 1872; Ld. 
Selborne. 

E, de Grey (created J\i. of Ripon), r. 

June, 1S71 ; Lord Aberdare. 
p, of Kimberley, t. July, 1870; Viset. 
Halifax (Sir C. Wood)^ 

H, A. Bruce (afterwards Ld. Aberdare), 
/. Aug., 1873 ; R. Lowe. , 

E, of Clarendon, d. June, 1870; E. 

Granville. • t * 

E. Granville, t. July, 1870; E. ol 
Kimberley. < 

E. Caldwell. * * 

H. C. E. Childers, r. March, x8]pi ; G. J. 

GoRched. $ 

D. of Argyll. 

R, Lowe, t. Aug,, 1873; W. fi. Glad- 
^tone. 

J.*Bright, r. Dec,, 1870* Qhichestcr 
Fortescue. i * 


G. J. Goschen,' t, ^arch. 1871 ; J. 
Stansfeld. % 

[ ]; II. C. E. Childers, Aug., 1872; 

r. Sept., 1873; J. Bright. 
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Ths; Second Palmerston and Second 
Rvssei^ QtBiNET^(June, 1859, to 
June* iw6) — {continued). • 

D, Somerset. 

W. E. Gladstone.^ 


Sir C. Wood, r, Feb., 1866; E. de 
Grey. 

T. Milner Gibson, July, 18^. 

Sir G. Grey, t. July, 1861; E. Card- 
, well, /. April, 186 1 ; E. of Claren- 
don, t. pet., X865 ; G. J. Goschen, 
Jan., z8o6. 

C • ]. 

T. Milner-Gibson, f. July, 1859 ; C. P. 
ViJhers. 

E. Cardwell, t, July, 1861 ; [ ]. 

E. of Elgin, t. March^ i860; Ld. 
Stanley of Alderley. 

The SA:ond Disraeri or Beacons- 
FILLD aCATUNET (Feb., 1874, to 
April, 1880). 

^ B. Disraeli, creatted E. of Beacons- 
field, Aug., i 5 ^, • 

Ld. (afterwa.us *..) Cairns. 

D. of Rii^moi^. » 

E. of Malmesbury, r, Aug., 1 876 ; E. pf 
** BcaconsfiRld, r. Feb., 1878; D of 

Morthumberland, 

R. A. Cross. 

E. of Derby, r. March, 1878; M. of 
fealisbuj> • 

E. of Carnarvon, r. Jan., 1878; Sir 
MR Hicks Beach. 

Gathorntf ISardy, t. April, j8j8 ; Col. 

Stanley. • 

G. Vk Hunt, d, July, 1877; W. H. 

SmitlR • 

M. of Salisbury, t. April, 1878; 

G^tporne Hardy. 

Sir S, Northcote. 

[ ] Viset. Sandon, April, 187%. 


[ I 

I ]• 
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ifiTHE Third DuRteY and FtRjrt’ Dis- 
RAELi Cabin§ts (June, z866,^o 
Dec., \Z 6 ^y^conHnuea^, ^ 

Sir J. Pakington, f. ^Msurch, ^867 ; H, 
Lowry-Corry, 

B. Disraeli, became First Ld. of the 
Treasury, Feb., 1868 ; G. Ward Hunt. 

ViRct. Cranborne, r. March, 1867; 
Sir S. Nprthcote. 

Sir S. Northcote, t, March, 1867 ; the 
D. of Richmond? 

[ I 


Ld. John Manners. 

Gathorne Hardy, L May, 1867 ; [ ]. 

I.d. Naas (became E. of Mayo), Aug., 
1867 ; t, Oct., 1868 ; [ ]. 

C ]. 


The Second Gladstone Cabinet 
(April, 1880, to July, 1885). 


W. E. C^adstone. # 

Ld. (afterwards E.) Selborne. 

E. Spencer, r. April, 1883 ; L. Car^ 
Iingford. 

D. ot Argyll, r. April, 1881 ; Ld. Car- 
linglord, r, March, 1885 ; E. of Rose- 
bery. 

Sir W. Vernon Ilai court. 

E. Granville. 

E. of Kimberley, t, Dec., 1882; E, 
of Derby. 

II. C. E. Childers, t, Dec., 1882; 

M. of Ilartingtonf 
E, of Northbrook. 

M. of Hartington, t. Dec., i88j ; E. 
of Kimberley. 

W. E. Gladstone, r. Dec., 1882 ; H, C. 

E. Childers. ^ 

J. Chamberlain. 


J. G. Dodson, t. Dec., 1882 ; Sir C. W. 
• Dilke, 

J. Bright, r. July, 1882; E. of Kim- 
berley, f. Dec,, iS82f J.G. Dodspn, 
r. Oct., 1884; G. O. Trevelyan. 


APF. I 
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5 i 6 the cab/nets OF THE EEiqN. 


AfrP. II. First qf^ublic Works 

Postmast fr-Gen€ral , . , 

Vice-President of the Council 
Lord-Lieut. of Ireland 
Irish Secretary .... 


• ^ 

The First Gladstone Cabinet (Dec., 
1868, to FeB., iSj j^)-^{jipnHmted), 


. of Hartington, ^ Jan., 1871 ; [ ], 

f J, VV. L. Forster, July, 1870. 

L J* f 0 

C. Fortescue, f. Jan., 1871; M. of 
Ilartington. 


Prime Minister 

First Lord of Treasury 

Ld. Chancellor 

Ld, President of Council . 

Ld, Privy Seal 

Home Secretary .... 
Foreign Secretary . , , . 

Colonial Secretary .... 

Secretary for War .... 

Secreta r^ for India .... 
First L^d of Admiralty . . 

Chancellor of Exchequer . 

President of Board of Trade 

Postmaster-General , . . , 

President of Local Government Board 

Chancellor of Duchy of Lancaster . 
Lord-Lteut, of Ireland . . , 

Lord Chancellor of Ireland 

Irish Secretary 


Sec. for Scott and^f created Aug.^ 1885 

Vice-President of Council . 

President of Board of Agriculture^ 

crated August^ ^^^9 « 


Prime Minister . . • 

First Lord of Treasury . 
Ld. Chancellor, , 


The First Salisbury Cabinet (July, 
1885, to Feb., 1886). 

M. of Salisbury. 

F. of Iddesleigh (Sir S, Northcote).* 

Ld. Ilalsbury. 

Vibct. Cranbrook. 

E. of Harrowby. 

Sir R. A. Cross. 

M. of Salisbufy. 

Colonel Stanley^ ^ t «. 

W. H. Smith, i. Jan,, 1886; Visct, 
Cranbrook. 

Ld. K. Churchill. • 

Ld. G. Hamil^n, * 

Sir M. Hicks Reach. * 

D. of Richmond, /, Aug., V885; E. 

Stanhope. • 

Ld. J. Manners. 

t ' ]• 

[ ]. 

E. of Carnarvon, r. Jan., 1S86; placed 

in commission. • 

Ld. Ashbourne. • 

[ ] ; W. H. Smith, tjan.? 1886, 


D. of l^idimonct. 

E. Stanhope^ t, Aug., 1885 • [ ^ **], 


The#Fourth Gladstone AtiD Rose- 
bery Cabinets (Aug., 1B92, to 
June, 1895). 

W. E. Gladstone,* r. Feb., 1894; E. 

of Rosebery, | 

W. E. Gladstone, r. Feb., 1894; E, 
of Rosebery. 

Ld, Hcrschell 
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The Se^gAid Disraeli or Beacons- 
FIELD Cabinet (Feb., 1874, to 
A^il* i^So) — ^continued). 


L 


•t 


,d. J. Manners. 

I • 

]. 

]; Sir M. Hicks Beach, Feb., 
1877; t, Feb., 1878; [ ]. 


The Second Gladstone Cabinet 
^(Apnl, 1880, to July, 1885)— 

* iinued), • 


[ ] ; E. of Rosebsry, Fe^, 1885. APP* 

^ ] ; G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, reb., i855« 

[ ]; E. Spencer, May, 1882. 

W. E. Forster, r. May, 1882 ; [ ]. 


The Third Gladstone Cabinet (Feb. 
to Aug., 1886). 

• 

W. E. Gladstone. 

E. Gladstone. 

Ld. Herschell. 

E. Spencer. 

W. E. Gladstone. 

H. C. E. Childers. 

E. of Rosebery'. 

E. Granville. 

H. Campball-Bannerman. 

E. of Kiirberley. 
c M. of Ripon. 

Sir W, Vernon fj^rcourtt 

A. J. Mi^dej'a, 

[ ] ; G. J. ^aw-Lefevre, Feb., 1885. 

J. Chamberlain, r, March, 1886 ; J. 
Stansfcld* 



J.*Moi1c:^* 

•G. O. Trevelyan, r. Apiil,i8S6^ [ 

[ 


The Second SA.isbury Cabinet 
(Aug . 1886, to Aug., 1892). 

M. of Salisbury, 

M. of Salisbury, t. Jan., 1887; W, H. 

Smith, d. Oct, 1891; A. J. Balfour. 
Ld. Halsbury. 

Viset. Cranbrook. 

] ; E. Cadogan, April, 1887. 

. Matthews. 

E. of Iddeslcigh, r. Dec., 1886; the 
M. of Safisbury. 

E. Stanhope, t Jan., 1886; Sir H. Hol- 
land created Ld. Knutsford in 1888. 
W. H. Smith, L Jan., 1887; E. Stan- 
hope. 

Viset. Cross. 

Ld. G. Hamilton. # 

Ld. R. Churchill, r. Dec., 1886 ; G. J, 
Goschen. 

Ld. Stanley of Preston (Col. Stanley), 
t Feb., 1888 ; Sir M. Hicks Beach. 

[ 3 ; C. T. Ritchie, April, 1887. 

Ld. J. Manners. 

[ ]. 

Ld. Ashbourne. 

Sir M. Hicks Beach, r. March, 1S87 ; 
contd. without oihee until Jan., 1888 ; 
A. J. Balfour, /. Oct., i8gi ; [ ]. 

[ ]; A. J. Balfour, Oct., 1886, ^ 

March, 1887; [ • I 

[ ]. 

H. Chaplin. 


Thl Third Salisbury Cabinet (June. 
^ *1895, to July, 1902). 

• • 

M. of Salisbury. # 

A. J. Balfour, ® 

Ld. Halsbury. 
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THE CMB/NETS OF 77/5, REIGN. 


At^P, II. Ld, Prcsi^nt of Council . 

Ld, Prhy Seal 

Home Secretary .... 

♦ 

Foreign Secretary . • 

Colonial Secretary • . 

Secretary for War . 

Secretary Jor India .... 

Chancellor of Exchequer . 

Z-orrf Admiralty . 

President of Board of T radc 
Postmaster-General . 

President of Local Government Boatd 

• 

. Chancellor of ^ucky of Lancaster . 

First Commr. of Works , 

Lord-Lieut. of Ireland 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland 
Irish Secretary . . . • . 

Secretary for Scotland 
Vice-President of Council , , 

President of Board of Agriculture . 


The Fourth Gladstone Vmd Rose- 
bery Cabinets to 

^June, iBgs)’—{e^tinu^. 

E. of Kimberley, t, Feb., 1894;* E, 
of Rosebery. 

W, E. Gladstone, r.^Feb., 1894; Ld. 
Tweedmouth. 

H. II. Asquith. « 

E. of Rosebery, /, Feb., 1894; E, 
of Kimberley. 

M. of Ripon. 

Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 

E. of Kimberley, f. Feb., 1894; Sir 
H. H. Fowler. 

Sii W. V. Harcourt. 

Earl Spencer. 

A. J. Mundella, r. May, 1894 ; J. Bryce. 

A. Morley* 

H. H. Fowljr, /. Feb., 1894; G. J 
Shaw-Lefevre. 

J. Bryce, t. May, 1894 ; Ld. Tweed- 
mouth. . . , , 

G. J. Shaw-Lefevre, t, ^eb., 1894 « 


[ I 

J. Morley. , 

Sir G. O. Trevelyan. * 
A. H. D. Aclani 
[ ]• 
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* 9 

The Tiiibd^alisbury Cabinet (Juna, 
to July, i^2y-J^c<mtinu€d), 


• * * * * 


D. dt Devonshire (M. of Hartington)* 

* APP.I^ 

Visct. Cross. • 


•Sir M. White- Ridtey, r. Nov., igoo; 

C. T. Ritchie. 

M. of Salisbury, r. Nov., igoo; M. 

of Lansdowne. 

J. Chamberlain. • 

M. of Lansdowne, L Nov., igoo 

W. St. John Brodricl.. 
l!d. G. Hamilton. 


Sir Hicks Beach. 

G. J. Goschen, r. Nov., .igoo; E. of 

Sel borne. 

C. T. Ritchie, t, Nov., igoo; G. Balfour. 

H. Chaplin, r. Nov., 1900; Walter 

Long. • 

Ld. James of Hereford. 


A.^Akerf-Dwglas,* * 


E. Cadogan. 

, Ld Ashbefurne. 

[ ]• • 

Ld. Balfour 0* B»srleig!i. * 

W. Lonf, /.fWoVj, igoo' IL W. Han- 
bury, • 
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Abdul Aziz, 282. • 

Abdul Hamid II., 282, 285. 

Abdul Medjid, jli, 100. 

Aberdare, Henry Austen Bruce, lirst 
Baron, home secretary, 224. 

Aberdeen, George Ilanulton Gordon, 
fourth Garl of, foreign secretary, 27, 
41 ; his relations with the United 
States, 44, 45 ; prime minister, 97 , his 
Basteni policy, lui , vindicates Prince 
Albert, 103 ; resignatiom 112. 
Abyssinia, expedition to, Jog. 

AduIIamites, the, 201. 

Afehantttan, first war ^vith, 22. 38, 39 ; 
JEllenbor^ughV, policy in, 40; relations 
with England, 2(9, 270; second war 
with 305-312 ; Russian advance on, 
302-364^ war in, 430. 

Africa, East, chartered cqpipan> formed, 
3Q9, 406-41^ • 

Africa, South, Orange Ru'cr sovercignt} 
formed® 90 f annexation of Grapialand 
West, 268 ; ^ape Colony given con- 
stitutional government, 268 ; annexa- 
tion of Tryisvaal, 314, 315 ; attempted 
^eration of states, 315 ; v,ar with 
"I^nsvaal, 327, 330; Tiansvaal regains 
independence, 332 ; ticaty with I^oben- 
3991 discover)' of gold on the 
Kand, tbid. ; Natal granted 
governrftAit, 4*1 ; Matal^ele war, 422 ; 
cc^quest of Matabelcland, %btd ; 

• KVugei^ policy to tht^Uitlandcrs, 432 ; 
Jameson raid, 433-436; Shi;, Alfred 
Milner, high commissioner in Trans- 
vaal, IP3-444 ; the Bocr^ar, 444-^52 ; 
annexation of Orange Free State, 451 ; 
annexation of Transvaal, 451; peace 
n^dhations at Vereeniging, 452. 

Africa, West, treaty with Holland, 268 ; 

convention with France, 44 1. 4^ 

Afnkarltler Bond, the, ^31. 
Agricult;ural^oldings Sts, 276, 351. 
Agricultural industry, decline in, 479, 480. 
Akhbar Khiin, )S, 39. 

Alabama^ the, ewnfederate cruiser, 184 ; 
American clainTs, 264 ; arbitration, 265- ' ^ 
267. 

Albert, Prince of Saxe-Coburg- Gotha, 
marriage with Queen Victoria, 18 ; ( 
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character, 19 ; imfugurates the Great 
Exhibition, 92; his German interests, 
1 ^ 3 » unpopularity during Crimean 
war. III ; his visit to Napoleon III., 
121 ; his intei vention in Trirw/ dispute, 
183; death, 186. 

Aliwal, battle of, 133. 

Alma, battle of the, 108. 

America. See United States. 
Anti-corn-law league, 52, 53, 69, 

Arabi Pasha. Sec Egypt. 

Arch, Joscph»295. 

Armenia, massacres in, 437 
Army act, 336. 

Army acts . militia bill, 95 ; enlistment 
act, 249 ; purchase, aboliUon of, 249 ; 
regulation acts, 251, 294, 

Arnold, Matthew, 460. 

Arrears ac0 (Ireland), 343, ^ 

Arrow^ the, 129-130. 

Aslianti, Avars in, 269, 431, 452*; annexa- 
tion of, 452. 

Ashbourne act, 369. 

Ashburton treaty, 44. 

Asquith, Herbert, home secretary, 417; 
his employer b’ liability bill, 423 ; bill 
rc|ectcd, ibid> 

A-uckland, George Eden, first Earl of, 
governor-general ol India, 22. 

Austiia, annexes Cracow, 81 ; war with 
Piedmont, 82, 83; suppresses Hun- 
garian insunection with Russian aid, 
84; war with Prance and Sardinia, 
173 ; war with Prutsia, 210, 21 1. 
Australian constitutions, 89; Common- 
wealth act, 453. ^ 

Baden-Powell, Colonel, at Mafekin||, 451. 
Balaclava, battle ot, 109. 

Balfour, Arthur James, supports the 
“ fourth party,’* 322 ; preiident of local 
government board, 37^; secretary for 
Scotland, 389 ; Irish secretary, 395 ; 
his crimes ac^ ibid,; his work as 
Irish secretary, 411 ; first* lord of 
•treasury and leader of commons, ibidt ; 
opposes second home rule bill, 419; 
first lord of treasury an^ leader of com- 
mons, 429 ; his appreciation of Queen 
Victoria, 454, 
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Ballot act, 253. ^ 

Bank charter act, 3jl>, 31 ; suspenstorf' of, 
*1857, 161 ; suspenlMon of, 1866, 200. 

Bank holidays ac\^ 2^. 

Bankruptcy acts, 182, 237, 351, 

Baring, 5 iir Evelyn. See Cromer. 

Batlenterg, Prince Henry of, death, 
43 T- 

Beaconsfield, Benjamin Disiaeli, farl 
of, member for Maidstone, 1837, 6 , 
leader of country gentry^ 32 ; attack 
on Peel and fre€^ trade, 58 62 ; chan- 
cellor of exchequer and leader of house 
of commons, 95, 164; his franchise 
bill, 171 ; \ie\vs on American civil 
war, 185 ; chancellor of exchequer, 202 ; 
his reform act, 203-207; first lord of 
treasury', 217 ; prime minister, 218 ; 
resignation, 220 ; his \ne\vs on imperial- 
ism, 211, 253 ; prime minister, 273; 
created Earl, 281 ; at Berlin congress, 
291-292 ; resignation, 300; death, 337 ; 
appreciauon of, 337-338 ; his literary 
work, 462. ‘ 

Bedchamber question, 17. 

Belgium, neutrality of, guaranteed, 263. 

Bentinck, Lord George, nominal leader 
of protectionists, 59; leads attack on 
Peel, 62; suppiorts coercion bill, 66; 
introduces Irish railways bi^, 77. 

Berlin, congress of, 291-292 ; conference 
at, 325, 

Bessborough, John William, fourth Earl 
of, lord-licutcnant of Ireland, 72, 78. 

Bismarck, Otto von, 2H| 263, 356-357, 
399-400, 406, 440. < 

Black Sea, the, 22, 41 ; iKbCltralised, 124 ; 
neutrality denounced, 263. 

Boers, the, independence recognised, go ; 
oppose annexation, 315, 327 ; war with 
England, 327-331; attitude to the 
Uillanders, 432 ; Jameson raid against, 
433-436; war with England, 444-452. 

Borough councils act, 443. 

Bosnia, insurrecti^ in, 28X. 

Botha, Louis, 4467 451, 

Boycotting, origin of name, 324. 

Bradlaugh, Charles, 322, 350, 374, 409. 

Bright, John, founder of anti-corn-law 
league, 52; returned to parliament, 53 ; 
conducts campaign for parliamentary 
reform, 2g3 ; president of board of 
trade, 223 ; chancellor of duchy of 
Lancaster, 257, 321 ; resignation, 346 ; 
opposed to Gla^tone's home rule bill, 
383 ; controversy with Gladstone, 385. 

Bront<f, Charlotte and Emily, 465. ^ 

Brougham and Vaux, Henry Peter# 
Baron, 7. 

Browning, Rc^&ert, 458-459. 

Browning, Elissabeth Barrett, 459, 460. 


Brydon, Dr., sumvor from K&^ul, 39. 
Buckle, Henry Thomas, l^iCtoriati, 469. 
Bulgaria, inaurrt;x:ti6n in, 282 ; Bul- 
garian atrocities ” agitation, 
deposition of Prince Alexander, 
392. * 

Buller, Sir Redvers, 447 .449, 450, 
Buluwayo, occupied, 422. 

Burgoyne, Sir John, 75, 108, 

Burma, Lower, annex^ 134. 

Burns, John, at Trafalgar Square, 377 ; 
arrested aad imprisoned, 397 ; member 
of independent labour party, 4*16. 

Cairns, Hugh MacCalmont, first Earl, 
172, 218, 236, 272, 280, 331. 

Cambridge, Duke of, 114, 428. ^ 

Cambridge University. See University, 
Campbell, Sir Cohn. See Clyde. 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, secre- 
taiy for war, 417; leader of liberal 
party, 443. 

Canada, rebellion in, 7 seq. ; origin and 
causes of revolt, 8; rising suppressed, 
1837, 9 ; Lord Durham, high commis- 
sioner, 9; unicn of upper a#1 lower 
provinces and new constitution, lo-ii ; 
federation of, 212, 213. 

Canning, Charles John, Viscc\\int, gover- 
noi -general of India, 1^56, 136 ei seq, ; t 
proclamation, 167. ^ 

Canning, Stratford. See Stratford de 
Redcliffe. • ^ 

Capital punishment arnei^dment act, 217. 
Cardwell, Fdward, Viscxiunt, secretary 
for war, 224 ; opposed to disestablish- 
ment of Irish Church, aij5 ; his com- 
promise with Gladstone, 236 ; ^ his 
reorganisation of the army, 248-IKI9 ; 
opposes reduction of estimates, ^^57 ; 
raised to the peerage, 275. / 

Carey, Jamt-s, Irish infc^mer4^49. * 
Carlyle, Thomas, 468. 

Carnarvon, Henry Howard Molylteux, 
fourth Ifarl of,»272, 314, 3i5f36^. 374* 
Cavagnfcri, Sir Louis, in Afghanistan, 
306, 308 ; envoy at Kibul, 309 k death 
at K^bul, ^o. 

Cavendish, Lord Frederick, Irish secre- 
tary, 342 ; murder of, by Feniaty.^ifc/V/. 
Cavour, Count, 114, 125, 173, 174. 
Cawnpore, siege of, 144-146. 

Ceteroyo. See Zululand. • ^ ^ 
Chamberlain, Joseph, chai^|iian of Bir- 
mingham ^ucation league, 245 ; 
president of board of trade, 321 ; sup- 
ports Gladstone*!' hoifte rule s^eme, 
3G9; joins Gladstof|^*B third ministry, 
376; resigns, 377; opposes home rule 
bill, 380, 382 ; leader of liberal unionists, 
412 ; colonial secretary, 429 ; his ener- 
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• • • 

getic administration, 431; sends ex- 
edition 19 West AFnca, ibid,; his 
oouth Afntran 431, 4329 his 

%|^itude in the Jameson raid, 436 ; his 
policy in the Boer war, 444, 445. 

Chaplin, Henry, nresident of board of 
agriculture, 415 ; introduces small 
holdings bill, tbid. 

Chard, Lieutenant, ''at Roike’s Drift, 317. 

Chartered Companies, North Borneo, 
40G; Niger, 406, 443; British East 
Africa, 399, 406,418; Boutt Africa, 406. 

Chartism, causes and progress of, 24 ; 
petition of 1839, ibid.; petition of 

• 1848 and decline of movement, 85. 

Cheap trains act, 477. 

Clmlmsford, Frederic Thesiger, first 
Baron, 165, 202, 218. 

Chelmsford, Frederic Augustus The- 
siger, second Baror, 317, 319. 

Childers, Hugh Culling Eardley, 321, 

34. 347. 376, 

Chilianwdla, battle of, 

China, first war with, 40; second war 
with, ^'130; third war with, 159-160, 
•177-1^8: the Bcjxersrising, 452 , inter- 
national expedition, ibid. 

Chitral, British agent besieged in, 430; 
occupied by British troops, tbtd. 

Church of England, the movement 
against ritualism, 1866, 215; Tait 
made prip?'i‘ii» ^216; abolition of com- 
pulsory Chur rates, 217; public wor- 
ship act, af*!. • 

Church of Ireland, appropriation clause 
abandoned, 12; disestablishment ol, 
23I-237- • ^ 

CIlyrch Army, the, 484. 

(^wchill, Lord Randolph, member of 
Imrth party, 322; opposes compensa- 
t||p for disturbance bill, 323 ; opposes 
^Gmdstonp’s land act, 33 secretary for 
India, 307 ; hh democratic policy, 373 ; 
(^ncellor of exchequer and leader of 
9 house^df commons,^ 289 ; resignation, 
390, 391 ; death, 427 ; hi^jpharactcr, 
ihij, 

Clan-nii'Gael, the, 296, 3^, 404. 

Clarendon, George William Frederick, 
Earl of, lord-Iieutenant of Ire- 
land, 79- 102 ; foreign secretary, 97 ; 
at conference of peace of Pans, 123, 
«24 J foreign secretary, 197 ; death, 260. 

Clarence afid Avoi^le, Prince Albert 
Victor, Duke of, 412 ; his death, ibid. 

Cleveland, Grover, 432, 433. 

Clyde, Colin Campobll, Baron, in Crimean 
war, 105 ; coi^ander-in-chief in India^ 
mutiny, 151-155- , , , 

Cobden, Richard, free-trade leader, 25; 
returned to Parliament, 52; supports 


Peel’s free-trade measures, 62 ; negoti- 
a^commercial treaty with France, 178 
Coercion acts (Irel^d), 65, 79, 226, 242, 
343. 395- 

Colenso, battle of, 448^. ^ 

Colley, Sir George, 31^, 328-330. 
Colonial conference, the first, 398 ; 
second, 439. 

Colonies, authorities on, 499 seq. 
Codkervative, title of, 6 ; name largely 
supersede^ that of Tory, ibid. 

Consort, the Prince. See Albert. 

Corn laws, agitatidh against, 23, 25 ; 
Peel’s measure for reduction of corn 
duties, 28, 32; Cobden’s campaign 
against, 33 ; Peel’s attitude towards, 50, 
51 ; hisbiil tor reduction ofcorn duties, 
52 ; the anli-corn-law league, 53 ; Peel 
converted to free trade, , Disraeli’s 
opposition to repeal, 58. 59; debates 
on repeal question, 60-65; repeal oli 
67-68 ; results of repealj* 69, 70, 

Corrupt practices act, 351. 

County counials act (England), 400-401. 
County councils act (Ireland), 440. 
Cowper-Temple clause, 246. 

Cranborne, Lord. See Salisbury. 
Creighton, Mandell, Bishop of London, 
471. 

Crete, 43^ 439- # 

Crimean wr, the, causes, 99-101 ; out- 
break of, 102; progi^^ss of, 102-123; 
Sinope, 102 , expedition of allies to the 
Baltic, 105, Danube campaign, 106; 
Alma, 108; Sebastopol, ibtd.; Bala- 
clava, 109 ; Inkerman, %bid. ; Eupa - 
toria, 1 14 ; death of tsar, ibid ; 
conference of Vienna, 115 ; the Mame- 
lon, Malakoff and Redan, 1 18 , fall of 
Sebastopol, 119; Kars, 120-121 ; close 
of war and results, 123-127, 

Crimes act, 343, 395 
Criminal law amendment act, 369. 
Cromer, Sir Evelyn Baring, first Earl of, 
ill Egypt, 345. 358- 
Cronjc, Boer genera]t434, 448, 450. 
Cuba, 440. 

Cumberland, Ernest Augustus, Duke o{^ 
uncle of Queen Victoria and King of 
Hanover, 4. • 

Dalhousie, James Andrew Ramsay, Mar- 
quis of, governor- genersA of India, 133- 
136. ‘ 

Darwin, Charles, 455; his Origin 
Species, 473. ^ 

Davitt, Michael, 403. 
f)ebtors act, 237. 

Delhi, siege of, 142-x^, 148-150. 
Denmark, dispute wit^ Germany con- 
cerning Schleswig-Holstein, 187, 188; 
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supported hy Palmerston, t88 ^ atti- 
tude of Queen Victoria towards, *89; 
^'nvaded and deteted by Germany, 
190 ; marria^ between Princess 
AlexanCa of iJenmaTk and Prince of 
Wales, tbid. a 

Derby, Howard Geoffrey Smith Stanley, 
fourteenth Earl of, secretary for war, 
?7, 32; fails to form a govemn^ent, 
gi, 112; prime minister, 95; resig- 
nation, 97 ; second mifiistry, 164 ; 
resignation, 172-^74 ; third ministry, 
202; death, 217, 218. 

Derby, Edward Henry Stanley, fifteenth 
Earl of (son of preceding), colonial 
secretary, 165 ; foreign secretary, 202, 
21T, 212, 27a ; policy in Russo-Turkish 
war, 286-287; resignation, 290. 

Devonshire, Spencer Conmlon, Marqun 
of Hartington, eighth Duke of, 172. 
under- secretary for war, 197; secretary ^ 
for war, tbtd, ; postmaster -general, 
224; liberal leader in house of com- 
mons, 275 ; secretary fc^ India, 321 ; 
oppofid to home rule, 372 ; leads 
liberal unionists, 381 ; declines leader- 
ship of house of commons, 3S8; be- 
comes Duke of Devonshire, 412 
president of the council, 429. 

De WetlkChnstian, Boer general, 446, 
451. 

“Diamond Jubilee,” 439, 

Dickens, Charles, 463, 464. 

Dillon, John, 339, 403. 

Disestablishment of Irish Church act, 237. 

Disraeli, Benjamin. See Beaconsfield. 

Divorce act, 1857, 160-161. 

Dock strike, the, 413. 

Dost Muhammad, 22, 38. 

Dufferin, Frederick Temple Hamilton 
Blackwood, first Marquis of, 224, 314, 

346* 

Duffy, Gavan, 86. 

Durham, John George Lambton, first 
Earl of. See Canada. 


East India Company, the, 15S, its 
governing powers transferred to the 
ciown, 167. 

Eastern question, the, 21, 84, 281- 

^292. 

Ecclesiastical dtles act, 251. 

Education acffl, 128, 186, 217, 238, 279. 
414. 

difficulties in, 344 ; the dual con- 
trol in^ ibid. ; deposition of khedive, 
345 ; financial reforms in, ibid , ; Arabi^ 
revolt, 345-347 J settlement and abon- 
tion of dual conuol, 347-348 ; rebellion 
in Sudan an<^ Gordon's mission, 357- 
3C2; war in Sudan and death of I 


khalifa, 441, 442; progress of Sudan, 

EJa^slaagte, battle df, ^^6! 

Elections petitions act, 1868, 216. ** 

Electricity, development of, 477-478, 

Elgin, James Bruce, ^ghth Karl of, 13 1, 
159, iGo, 177, 269. 

Eliot, George (Maria^ Evans), 465. ^ 

Ellenborough, Edward Law, first Earl 
of, governor - general ot India, 38 ; 
conducts Afghan war, 38-40 ; his cam- 
paign in Sknd and annexation of, 132 ; 
recalled, 133 ; president of board of 
control 153 ; criticises Canning’s pro- 
clamation and resigns, 154. • 

Emigration, 484, 485. 

I'.mployers’ liability act, 323. , 

Endowed schools act, 23S. 

Essays and Rcviiws^ 238. 

Evans, de Lacy, general, 21. 

Exhibition, the great, 92. 

Eyre, Edward John, governor of Jamaica, 

1 98 ; recall and prosecution of, 199. 


Factory acts, 34-37, 213, 293, 414. 
Fashoda, ^42. • • t r 

Faw'cett, Hcniy, 2r<>; supports compul- 
sory education, 2.^3 , opposed to free 
education, ibid, ^ 

Fenian movement, 219, ^25, 230, 324, • 

Fiji, annexed, 913. ^ 

Ford, Patrick, 349, 

Foreign enlistment act, 

Forster, William Edwa^^ under -secre- 
tary to the colonies, 197 ; vice-presi- 
dent of council, 224 ; his education act, 
rii70, 245 ; Irish secretarj%32i : liis co- 
ercion policy, 335-340 ; opposed to Kd- 
mainham treaty, 341 ; resignation, 
ibid. : his charges against Parnc11|i350. 
Fourth party, the, 322. 

France, relidions with England un&er 
Palmerston, 21, 22 ; under Lord Aber- 
deen, 41-44; hostility to Erijglandi^ivcr 
Spanisl^ marri*gc8, 81 ; pevolution* 
in, faM of Louis Philippe, 82 ; over- 
throw of second r^ubhe, 94 ; alliance 
with Englaitt and Turkey, io4lt Italian 
war, 172-174, J7r' commercial treaty 
with England, 178 ; expedit^ox^ to 
Mexico, 182 ; attitude m Schleswig- 
Holstein question, 189; Franco-Ger- 
ma#war, 259-263. • ^ # 

Franchise acts (sge parliaq;ientary re- 
form), 204, 207, 352-356. 
Franco-German war, 249, 259-263, 
Freeman, Edward ADgusIhs, 283, 471. 
IgFree trade, prc^agand#by Cobden and 
Bright, 25; Peel’s free-trade budgets, 
1844-45, 29, 31, 32; victory of, 48-71 ; 
reaction against, 415. 
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Frere, ^iriBartle, 314-319, 327. • 

Friendly societies acts^2;^, 481. 

Froude, Jftmes Anthony, his mission to 
South A^ica, ^4;* his literary ^ork, 

•g(j 69 . 

Gambetta, Ldon^346. 

Gardiner, Samu^ Kawson, historiani 471. 

Garibaldi, Guiseppe, 180, 192. 

Gatacre, General,*447, 448. 

Germany. Sec Prussia, Franco-German 
war, Heligoland, and Zanzibar. 

Geneva arbitration, 266, 2^. 

Gibson, Thomas Milner, president of 
board of trade, 174. 

•Gladstone, William Ewart, member for 
Newark, 6; vice-president of board of 
^adc, 27 ; views on Irish Church and 
resignation, 49 ; colonial secretary, 57 ; 
chancellor of exchequer, 97 ; budget of 
1 ^ 53 » 9^1 mission to Ionian islands, 
x68 ; chancellor of exchequer, 174 ; his 
budgets, 179, 181 ; repeals paper duties, 
x8i ; views on Am^can civil war, 
X85 ; budgets of 1863 and 1864, 191 ; 
of 1865, 193 ; leader of commons, 197 , 

• fir8t#ministry, ^2ii( compared with 
Disraeli# ibid, ; his Irish church dis- 
establishment act, 231-237; his Irish 
land agt, 239-241 ; his army reforms, 
24G-251 ; supports ballot act, 253 ; his 
Irish universi^ bill and resignation, 
255 ; retqrn, 1 nd, ; chancellor of ex- 
chequer, 2sC , attempt t ) repeal income 
tax aSid resignation, 258-259 ; his 
“ Bulgarian* atrocities, pamphlet and 
speeches, 283 ; his anti-Turkish agita- 
tion, 286-11; M idlothian campaigns, 297, 
299, 407; second ministry, 321; his 
South African policy 326-331; Irish 
pghey, 335-343 \ policy in Egypt, 344- 
348; his franchise act, i.8S4, 352-356; 
•in the SHfian,^57-362 ; hte resignation, 
365 ; tnird ministry, 376 ; hts home rule 
Ml, 378 €t seq. ; land purchase bill, 

• 301 ; bdme rule bill <lefeat^, and dis- 

' solution of parliament, 384* his resig- 
nation, 386; fourth ministry, 416; 
secoi)^ home rule bill ifitroduc^, 419, 
420 ; resignation, 424 ; death, 440. 

Gmdon, Charles, governor-general of 
7 iT(&n, 357 ; mission to Khartum, 
359-361 ; death, 361. 

Gortchakov, Prince Alexander, iiS* 286. 

Gortc&kqgT Prince ^ichael, 117, iig. 

Goschen, George Joachim, first Viscount, 
vice-president of board of trade, 197 ; 
chancellor oWuclIy of Lancaster, ibid, ; 
president of i#or law board, 324 ; sup« 
ports liberal unionists, 381 ; chancellor 
of exchequer, 393 ; his budget of 1890, 
413-4x4 ; first lord of admiralty, 429. , 


Gough, Hu^h, first Viscount, in China, 
40; English commander in first and 
•^cond Sikh waA, 133, 134. 

Goulbum, Hcniy,* chancellor of thes ex- 
chequer, 27 ; hts Imdget, 29. 

Graham, Sir James, nome sdbretary, 27; 
in favour of free trade, 29; opposes 
Lord Ashley’s reforms, 33 ; his factoiy 
hours bill, 34 ; >Knthdraws bill, 35 ; 
Reintroduces it, ibid. ; bill defeated, 
tbtd,; first lord of admiralty, 97; 
resigns, trs. 

Granville, Georgy Granville Leveson 
Gower, second Earl, attempts to form 
a cabinet, 174 ; liberal leader in lords, 
219 ; foreign secretary, 260, 321; 
colonial secretary, 376; death, 409. 

Grattan, Henry, 17. 

Greece, 41 ; blockade of the coast, 93 ; 
hostilities with Turkey, 120; frontier 
rectified, 325 ; war with Turkey, 438. 

Green, John Richard, historian, 472. 

Grey, Sir George, home secretary, 79. 

Grey, Sir George, governor of New 
Zealand, Qo. 

Grey, Henry, third Earl, colonial secre- 
tary in Russell’s ministry, 72 ; policy 
in South Africa and Canada, 90, 91. 

Grote, George, member for City of Lon- 
don, 7 ; his History of Greece^ 469. 

Guizot, l^ancois Guillaume #ierre, 41, 
79, 80,^82, 

Gujrdt, battle of, 134. 

Gwalior, capture of, 157. 

Habeas Corpus Act, suspension of in 
Ireland, 227. 

Hague, conference, first, 443. 

Hanover, kingdom of, passes to Duke of 
Cumberland, 4 ; absorbed by Prussia 
in 1866, ihtd. 

Harcourt, Sir William, 274 ; home secre- 
tary, 322 ; chancellor of exchequer, 376, 
417 ; leader of house of commons, 425 ; 
his finance act, 426 ; local option bill, 
428 ; defeated at g^cral election, 430 ; 
leader of Gladstonftn liberals, 438; re- 
signation, 443. 

Hardie, James Keir, 4x6, 430. ^ 

Hardy, Thomas, 466. • 

Hastings, Lady Flora, 18. 

Havelock, Sir Henry, relieves Cawnporo 
and Lucknow, 146-148 g death, 152, 

Hay, Lord John, 21. 

Heligoland, ceded to Germany, 407, 

Herbert, Sidney, 27 ; secretary at war, 
97; resigns, 113. * 

^erschell, Farrer, first Baron, lord 
chancellor, 376, 

Herzegovina, insurrection in, 281. 

Hicks, Pasha, 358. ^ 

Beach, Sir Michael (afterwards 
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Viscount St. Aldwyn), cofonial sec- 
retary, 316, 318; chancellor of^ ex- 
chequer, 367 ; wef secretary Ibr 
Ifeland, 389 ; retirdhient, 395 ; chan- 
cellor of excheqi^^r, 429. 

Hill, Rowftnd, introduces penny post- 
age, 20, 

Home rule movement, 292 ; Parnell, 
leader of, 293 ; Gladstone’s scheme 
for, 369; first home rule bill, ^78 
seq, ; second home lule bill, 419-420. 

Hume, Joseph, 7, • 

Huxley, Thomas Henry, 474. 

Iddebleigh, Stafford Henry Northcote, 
first Earl of, 265 ; chancellor of the 
excheejuer, 272 ; his budget, 277 ; con- 
servative leader in commons, 281; his 
relief of distress (Ireland) bill, 298; 
raised to the peerage, 367; foreign 
secretary, 389 ; resignation, 393 ; 
death, ibid, \ 

Ilbert act, the, 363. 

Imperialism, Disraeli’s theory of, 253 ; 
rising spirit ol, 415 ; divisions among 
liberals caused by growing spuit of, 
418; growth of movemenu in Eng- 
land, 439 ; Chamberlain an exponent 
Qf, 43X, 439; itb influence at end of 
488. 

Independent labour party, 41(1^ 

India, annexation of Smd, 132; Sikh 
wars, 133, 134 ; annexation of Lower 
Burma, 134; mutiny of, 185 ^see 
Indian mutiny) ; end of East India 
Company’s rule and reorganisation of 
government, 158, 161, 162, 165 ; 

Palmerston’s India bill, 162 ; Disraeli’s, 
165 ; famine in, 301, 303 ; proclama- 
tion of the queen as empress, tbtd. ; 
Ripon and Dufferin administrations, 

363. 

India Bill, Palmerston’s, 162 ; Derby’s, 
165-7. 

Indian Mutiny, causes of, 132-13S ; first 
outbreaks, 185;^ 139-142 ; siege of 
Delhi, 142-144; siege of Cawnpore, 
144-145; siege of Lucknow, 145-147; 
occupation of Cawnpore, 146 ; relief 
ofifucknow, 147-148; captuie of Delhi 
and turning point of war, 148 ; capture 
of Lucknow, 151 ; final stage of war 
and restorafbion of order, 153- 15S. 

Inkerman, battle of, 109. 

Invincibles, the, 403. 

Ionian Islands, Gladstone’s mission to, 
168. ♦ 

Ireland, state of, 1837, 11; revision cf 
poor law, 1838, 12 ; tithe bill, 12-13 ; 
mtmicipal act, 1840, 13 ; Mell^ume’s 
Irish policyi *3-14 ; “ Young Ireland ” 


nfovement, 45-47; Ma3moot]} grant, 
48-49; famine, in, 1845, 50, 65, 74, 
75 ; coercion act, 65 ; spUffin Young 
Irerand party, 86 ; ffanchrse act, 1867, 
207 ; Fenian movement, 225-229 ; 
estabhshment of Church, 231-237; 
land act, 239-241 ; universities act, 
294; formation of land league, 296; 
boycotting, 324; lapd act, 1881, 33C- 
338; land league suppressed, 340; the 
“ Kilmamham treaty,” 342 ; Phcenix 
Park murders, ibid* ; prevention of 
crimes actf 343 ; arrears act, ibid,, ; 
Gladstone’s home rule bill defeated, 
384 ; general election in, ibid, ; Par- 
nell’s tenants’ relief bill rejected, 3907^ 
the plan of campaign, ibid. ; Balfour’s 
crimes act, 395 ; land law act, 39b ; 
national league proclaimed, ibid, ; the 
Pope and the nationalists, 401 ; the 
Parnell commission, 402 ; educational 
reform, 4T2; second home rule bill, 
419 ; county councils act, 440. 
Isandhlwana. fSee Zululand. 

Ismail, Khedive of Eg^pt, dethroned, 
345 - 

Italy, revolution ih, 1848, 82, 83 p war cf 
liberation, 1859, 173-176 .■'consolida- 
tion of, 180. 

^<1 

Jamaica, agitation for a^l^tion of ap- < 
prenticeship,* 15 ; revolt of assembly 
and suspension of constitution, 1839, 
16 ; negro insurrection iq, igg, 
Jameson, Dr. L. S.,* ai^ministralor of 
Mashonaland, 422 ; his ** raid ” in the 
']^ansvaal, 433, 434 ; surrenders at 
Krugersdorp, 434 ; hi# trial and 
sentence, 435. «> 

Japan, Lord Elgin’s visit to, 160; treaty 
with 426 ; war with China, itid,^ 
Jewish relie^ct, 169. 

Jhdnsi, Gaifga Bhai, R^ni 04^156-7. * 
Joint stock companies act, 199. 

Joubert, Boer general, 327; coneftdes 
armistice with^ir Evelyn W6od, 330 ;• 
comnfknds Transvaal forces in war 
against England, 447 ; death, 4»{i. 
Jubilees of Queen Victoria, 397^439. 

K^bul, retreat from, 39 ; Cav^gpari 
mission massacred at, 309 ; re- 
occupied by Roberts, 310; evacua- 
tioif of, 332, 333. ^ ' * 

Kandahar, 308, 31#, 312, 31^, 332-335. 
Kars, siege of, Z2o, 121, 285. 

Khalifa, the, 441. - 
“ Kilmainham Treaty.”^ See Ireland. 
‘Kimberley, John Wodihouse, first Earl 
of, lord- lieutenant of Ireland, 2^; 
.colonial secretary, 268; grants constitu- 
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tional gcrifemmeiit in Cape Colon^, 

ibid, 

Kimberfcy, lAi^eged, 445, 450. 

Kiij^lake, Alexander WTIliam, histonan, 

icy. 

•King^ey, Charles, 465-466. 

Kingsley, Henry (lirother of preceding), 
466. 

•Kitchener, Herbert, •Viscount Kitchener 
of Khartum, 441-442, 448. 

Kossuth, Louis, 84. 

KrUger, Paul, president of the South 
African Republic, his proteA at annexa- 
tion of Transvaal, 315 ; second mission 
to England, 318; demands restoration 
\)f the republic, 327 ; third mission to 
England, 332; obtains fuilher inde- 
pendence frir Transvaal, ihtd. ; his treat- 
ment of the Uitlanders, 431, 432; 

conference with Sir A. Milner, 444; 
asks for peace terms, 50, 

Kumasi, occupied, 269, 431. 

Labouchere, Henry, undersecretary for 
the colonies, Jamaica bill (see 
Jamaica), 16; Irish secretary, 72. 

La^uchAe, Henry •(nephew of preced- 
ing), supp^ts Irish nationalists, 389. 

Ladysmith, siege of, 447, 449, 450. 

Latssez-foive principle, 2 ; free trade, one 
* expression of, 7^1 ; exaggeration of, 214 ; 
revolt against, 4^5. * 

Land acts, Iri-'h Gladstone’s first act 
336-335^; Slice. id act, 3 ifr -339 » Ash- 
bourne purcl^ase* act, 309 ; land act, 
1887, 39 ^ J Balfour’s purchase act, 411. 

Land League (see Ireland and Parnqy), 
296, 324, 3«|b. 

Laing's Nek, battle of, 329 

Lawrence, Sir Henry, chief commis- 
bioiKn- of Oudh, 137 ; leader in defence 
of Lucknow, I45. • 

Lawrence, John, Baron ^Lawrence, 
chief commissioner of Punjab, 137; 
vioftoy, :^9. 

Ee^ky, Wiliam Edward Hartyole, his- 
torian, 472. * 

Lhuys,*Drouyn de, French ambassador, 
93, II#, 116. 

Liberal unionism, its origin, 381. 

Lice9$t«g act, 253. 

Lobengula, treaty with England, 399 , 
with the Chartered Company, 40s , at- 
tadke4 EJpluwayo, 422 ; death^^^d. 

Irocal governpnent act, *^23. 

London government, county council in- 
stituted, 401. ^ 

London, treaty of, 22; conference of, 
188 ; conferend of, 1870, 264. 

London University. See University. 

Lrouis Napoleon. See Napoleon 111 . 
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Louis Napoieon, prince, killed in South 
Afriga, 318. 

Louft Philippe, Kin{( of ih^' French, 
relations with Ed^land, 41; visit to 
England, 43 ; relatioi^ with Spain, 79, 
80 ; abdication, 8a. # 

Lowe, Robert. See Sherbrooke, 
Lucknow, siege of. See Indian mutiny. 
Lumsden, Sir Peter, 362. 

Lunacy ^ct, 37. 

Lytton, Edward George Lytton Bulwer, 
first Baron,*novelist, colonial secretary, 
168 ; his literary viork, 462. 

Lytton, Edward Rol->ert Lytton Bulwer, 
first Earl (son of preceding), viceroy of 
India, 302, 303, 304 ; policy in Afghan- 
istan, 304-313; resignation, 313. 

Macaulay, Thomas Dabmgton, Baron, 
secretary of state for war, 19 ; his 
literary work, 467, 468. 

Mackmnon, Sir William, 398. 
Macnaghten, Sir William, in Afghanis- 
tan, 39. ^ 

Madagascar, 399, 407. ^ 

Mafeking besieged, 415 ; relieved, 451. 
Magdala, capture of, 209. 

Magenta, battle of, 176. 

Magersfontein, battle of, 448. 

Mahdi, the, 348, 357 e* y 5*.^,!^ 

Majuba Hiil, battle of, 329, 330* . 
Malmesbury, James Howard Harris, 
third Earl of, foreign secretary, 9*;, 
164; settles Cagliari affair, 168; his 
diplomacy, 1858-59, 173-174. 
Manchuria, occupied by Russia, 452. 
Manipur, outbreak in, 430. 

Manners, Lord John, 36, 273- 
Manning, Cardinal, 412. 

Marchand, Major, at J^ashoda, 442. 
Mamed woman’s jiroperty act, 344. 
Master and servant act, 213. 
Matabeleland, raids on Mashonaland by 
Matabele, 422 ; British advance on, 
ibid, ; war in, ibid, ; conquest of and 
government by the^ Chartered Com- 
pany, ibid, 

Matthews, Henry, home secretary, 389. 
M^o, Richard Southwell Bourke, six& ^ 
Earl of, his relations with the Amir, 
269; governor-funeral of India, 301; 
assassinated/ Md, 

Mazzini, Giuseppe, 192. • 

M‘Carthy, Justin, 409. 

Meagher, Thomas, leade^t of ‘‘Young 
Ireland ** partes 86. 

Mehemet All, viceroy of Egypt,^2i, 22. 
M#lboume, William Lamb, second 
^ Viscount, prime minister, 5 ; political 
mentor to Queen Victoria, ibid, ; Irish 
policy, 13; resignatiori^over Jamsdea 
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bill, 16 ; return to office, ^17 ; defeat of 
government, 25 ; resignation, 
Meredith, Georg^ 460. t* 

Methuen, Paul, thikd Baron, 447. 
Menshikov, Ponce, Russian general, 
missi^i to C5n8t<intinopIe, xoo, loi , 
at Alma, Balaclava, Inkerman, 108,109. 
Merchant shipping act, 276. 

Metropolitan asylums act, 208. 
Mettemich, Count, 81, 82. 

Mexico, expedition to, by France, spam 
and England, 182 ; Afchduke Maxi- 
milian, Empero^of, ibtd^ 

Militia act, 95. 

Mill, John Stuart, 206, 472. 

Milner, Sir Alfred (afterwards Viscount 
Milner), high commissioner in South 
Africa, 443 ; offers terms to KrUger, 
444 ; his terms rejected, ihtd, 
Molesworth, Sir William, 90. 

Morley, John, Irish secretary, 376, 417; 
defeated at general election of 1905, 
430; his Life of Gladstone^ 494. 
Morris, William, 461. 1 

Municipal government, e^ension of, 483. 


Nana Sahib, 144, 147, 152, IC4, 

Napier, Sir Charles, admiral, comman- 
der in the Baltic, 105. 

Napierfb Sir Charles James, general, 
campaign in Sind, 132. * 

Napier, Robert, Baron Napier of Mag- 
aala, commander-in-chicf in Bombay, 
209 ; his expedition to Abyssinia, tbid.^ 
289. 

Naples, demonstration against, 128; lib- 
eration of, 180. 

Napoleon III., Emperor of the French, 
president of the French republic, 94 ; 
coup d'etat, ibid; emperor, gg; his 
Eastern policy, 99-127 ; attempted as- 
sassination, 163 ; meets Cavour at 
Plombieres, 173; ends Italian war, 
176 ; negotiates commercial treaty 
with Cobden, 178; intervention in 
Mexico, 182;* war with Germany, 
260-262. 

Nation, the Irish nationalist newspaper. 

National defence act, 180. 

National league in Ireland, founded, 349 ; 
declared a dangerous association, 396 ; 
its meetings suppressed and meml^s 
prosecuted, ihia, 

Navigati(»i la^vs, repeal of, 88. 

Newcaa||le, Henry Pelham, fifth Duke of, 
secret^ for war, no; his cducaUon 
commission, z8i. ^ 

Newcastle programme, the, 412-413. 

New Republia, the, created 1^ Boers 


^ from Zulu territory, 3x9 f incorporated 
finally with Transv^, ibia. 

New South W^es, grant^Dcon^tutional 
liberties, 8g. 

Nicholas 1., Tsar of Russia. See Ci^iean 
war. # 

Nicholson, John, 148-150. 

Nicholson's Nek, battle of, 447. 
Nightingale, Florence, ixo. ^ 

Normanljy, Constantine Henry Phipps, 
Earl of Mulgrave, first Marquis of, 17, 


19, 94- 

Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 
first Earl of, viceroy of India, 301, 
Northcote, Sir Stafford. See Iddeslcigh, 
Earl of. « 

Northern Star, the Chartist newspaper, 

85. 

Novara, battle of, 83. 


O’Brien, Smith, Irish nationalist leader, 

86 . 

O’Brien, Wiliam, member of the na- 
tional league, arrested, 396; trial at 
Mitchelstown, ihtd,, 403. 

O’Connell, Das iel,.. supports n^higs^xa; 
opposes Irish poor laui bill, ibid , , 
agitates for repeal of union, 46; 
arrested for conspiracy,^ tried, and 
sentenced, ibtd * ; reversal of sentence^ 
ibtd.; death, 79. 

O’Connoi, Feargus, ’Chartist leader, 85. 

Ohphant, Margaret, 465.^ ^ 

Omdurman, battle cf, a4X. 

Orange Free State, the, aids the Trans- 
vaal against England, 445 ; annexed, 

•451- » 

Orange River sovereignty, 90. , 

Oregon boundary question, 45. 

Origin of Species, the, 455. ^ 

Orsini, Felice, 163. 

O’Shea, Odptain, 34ii,342^«. 

Osman Pasha, 285. 

Oudh, annexation of, x34-x^5. % 

Outram^ Sir ^ames, comiuander Ifn 
Persia, 128; resident at Lucknow, 
135 ; At Cawnpore and Lupknow, 
X47, X48 ,*i5i, 152 ; his pa'icy after 
the mutiny, 153. 

Oxford, Edward, attempts assa^^r^tion 
of Queen Victoria, 4. * 

Oxford University. See University, 

f > t t 

t < 

t. % , 

Pacifico, Don, 92. 

Palmer, Roundell. See Selborne. 

Palmerston, Hen^ JoHn Temple, third 
Viscount, foreign Secretary, 5 ; in- 
tervention in Spanish {loliticB, 21; 
supports Ottoman empire against 
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Egypt» 22; foreim secretary in 
Rub^I's ininistry, 72 ; intervention 
in Spain ai 7 d Poitugai, 80, 8z ; Aip 
(l^ts Switzerland, 81 ; activity in 
• 1^8, 82-84 ; treatment of Don Pacifico 

case, 92-93 ; attitude to Louis Na- 
poleon, 94 ; resignation of office, ibid. , 
^ home secretary, 97 ; supports Crimean 
war, loi et seq. ; prime minister, 1855, 
1 13 ct seq. : India bill, 162 ; conspiracy 
to murder bill, 164 ; resignation, ibid., 
prime minister, 1859, 174 ;»attitude in 
Schleswig-Holstein controversy, 1S7- 
X90; death, 196. 

Piper duty, repeal of, 179, 181. 

Papineau, Louis, 9. 

Pari^ peace of, 1856, 123. 

Parnell, Charles Stewart, leader of Irish 
home rulers, 293 ; president of land 
league, 296 ; trial for conspiracy, 324 ; 
at land league convention, 339 ; his 
arrest, 340 ; releai>e, 341 ; charges 
against him by Forster, 250 \ attacked 
by the Times^ 395 ; facsimile 
letter, ibid. ; the Parnell commission, 
4P2-40|i; co-respoydenit in the O’Shea 
divorce sinit, 408 ; revolt against his 
leadership, 409 ; his death, 410. 

** Parnellisr^ and Crime," 395. 
f ater, Walter, 46^-462. 

Pauncefote, Sir Julian, 4439 
Peace preservati* ii'^ct (Ireland), 242. 
Peel, Sir Robert leader of opposition, 
1837, 5 ; powtion- in house of com- 
mons, 14 ; bedchamber question, 17 ; 
second ministry, 1841, 27 et seq. ; \ 
finance measures, 28-32 ; Irish meal - 1 
ure;^, 47-49; conversion to free trade, 
50-55 ; resignation, 1845, 55 ; return 
to jjpwer, 1845, 57; free trade meas- 
ures, 64-65 ; ministry defeated and 
regignatiori^'1846, 68; death, 91. 
Pekin, treaty of, 1^8 ; siege of legations 
^2. 

P«nal servi^sfde act, 192. • 

Perihy post, the, in England, 204 with 
colon^s, 440. 

Penjdeh, Russian advance oif, 362-363. 
Periodical literature, increase of, 475- 

476* „ 

Persia,*war with, 128. 

Pigott, Richard, 403* 

Plan of casnpaign," the, 390, • 

Plimsoll,^an|^!, 276. ^ 

Pomard, Queen of Tahiti, 42. 

Poor law (Ireland) acL 76, 77. 

Port Arthur, 44i,* ^ 

Portugal, quarrel in Africa, 406 ; 

agreement with, ibid. 

Post office, development of, '478-479, 
Pre-Raphaelite movement, the, 461. 


Protecrion of property (Ireland) act, 

336. • 

Prussia, supports the Sunderbund, 81^; 
admitted to Pans inference, 123 ; 
war with Denmark,^ r 88 ; airar with 
Austria, 210; rivalry with France, 
26); the Hohenzollern candidature 
in Spain, 261 ; war with France, 262, 
Public health act, 276. 

Publfe schools act, 217. 

Public worshif) regulation act, 274. 

Raglan, Fitzroy James Henry Somerset, 
first Baron, commander-in-chicf in 
Crimea, 105, 108, 109, ti8 ; death, ii8, 
Hedmond, John, 4T0. 

Reform League, 202, 205. 

Reform, p irliamentary, 23, 24, 104 ; 

abolition of property qualification for 
members, 170; attempted reform bill, 
iS59» ^71 ; attempted reform bill, 18G0, 
178 ; reform bills under Lord Palmer- 
ston, 194 ; agitation for, among work- 
ing classes, *^02 ; second reform kill, 
1867, 204-207 ; Scotch and Irish reform 
bills, ibid. ; third reform bill, 352-356. 
Rhodes, Cecil, settles at Kimberley, 405 ; 
obtains a charter for the Bntish South 
Africa Company, tbid.; premier of 
Cape Colony, 422 ; his Cape Jb Cairo 
railway sAcme, ibtd. ; promotes revolt 
in Johannesburg, 433-434 ; resignation 
of premiership of Cape Colony and of 
I directorship of Chartered Company, 
436; his conference in the Matoppo 
hills, ibid. : his evidence before the 
Jameson raid commission, 436; as- 
sists in siege of Kimberley, 450. 
Rhodesia, 406. 

Ribbon Society, the, 242, 

Ripon, first Marquis of, 197; his Indian 
administration, 369. 

Ritchie, Charles Thomson, president of 
local government board, 389. 

Roberts, Frederick Sleigh, first Earl, field- 
marshal, in Afglianistin, 308-311, 333 ; 
in South Africa, 33 o- 33 i:. 448-452. 
Robinson, Sir Hercules, high commis* ' 
sioner m South Africa, 434; denprta 
Jameson '* raiders " to England for 
trial, 435. 

Roebuck, John Arthur, 37, 98, iii- 

113, 123, I 93 » I 94 » 297- 
Rorke’s Drift, 317- 

Rosebeiy, Archibald Philip Primrose, 
fifth Earl of, foreign secretary^ 4^7; 
s^porter of imperial federation, ,18 ; 
a Views on Ugan^, tbtd. ; prune mmis- 
ter,. 425; resi^ation, 429; resigns 
leadership of liberal partf^ 437, 43& 
Rossa, O’Donovan, 349* 
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Rossetti, Christina, 460. 

Rossetti, Dante Gabriel, 461. * • 

F^und Tabic confersnce, the, 394. 

Ruskin, John, 4^. 

Russell, 4 Joward 7 war correspondent 19 
Crimean war, 110. 

Russell, "Lord John, first Karl, home 
secretary, 5 *, education scheme, 19 ; 
scheme for repeal of corn taxes, 25; 
conversion to free trade, 54;altfempt 
and failure to form ministry, 57 ; 

J >rime minister, 1846, 72 ct ieq,; re- 
brm of sugar duties, 72 ; Irish relief 
measures, 73-79 ; Irish franchise 
bill, 88 ; creation of new self-governing 
colonies, 1850, 89; resignation, 1851, 
gi ; return to power, ibid, , end of 
administration, 1852, 94; reform bill, 
1854, ^045 resignation, in ; at Vienna 
conference, 115, 116; foreign secretary, 
174; reform bill, 178; created Earl, 
1861, 184; second ministry, 197; pro- 
posed reform bill and resignation, 200- 
ao2. * 

Russia, assists Austria against Hungarian 
insurrection, 84 ; Crimean war, 99-126; 
Gortchakov's declaration concerning 
Black Sea, 263, 264 ; war with Turkey, 
285-289 ; treaty of San Stefano, 289 ; 
Berlin congxjM, 29x^29. ; advance to 
Afghan fronner, ^62-36^ ; occupies 
Manchuria, 452. 

Sadowa, battle of, 210. 

Salisbury, Robert Arthur Cecil, Lord 
CranTOrne, third Marquis of, secretary 
of state for India, 202 ; opposes reform 
bill of 1867, 206, 207; Marquis of 
Salisbury, 219 ; secretary for India, 
272 ; foreign secretary, 290 ; at Berlin 
congress, 291, 292 ; prime minister, 
367-376 ; opposition to home rule, 381 ; 
second ministry, 388 ; foreign secre- 
tar-y, resignation, 416; prime minister 
ana foreign secretary, 429 ; his Vene- 
zuelan policy, ^32; refusal to interfere 
in Armenia, 437 ; intervention in Crete, 
439; his appreaation of Queen Vio 
^ia, 454. 

Sidvatlon Army, the, 484. 

Sand River convention, 90. 
Saxe-Coburg, Ernest, Duke of, 422. 
Schleswig-Holstein question, 187-190. 
SchreipCfi^W. P., Premier of Cape 
ColohyJl^. 

SebasttpolfViegc of, 107, 108, no, 117- 

IIQ. 

Seeley, Sir John, historian, 471. • ^ 

Selbome, Roundell Palmer, first Earl of, 
224, 241, 321, 343. 

Shaftesbury, Antony Ashley Cooper, 


seventh Earl of, reformer afld |>hilan< 
thropist, introduces bill cM^tion 
Ot woman an^child labour, xC|o, 34 ; 
age limit bill, 1845, 37; lunacy mea- 
sures, 1845, ihid^ • ^ 

Shiwstone, Sir Theophilus, annexes the 
Transvaal, 314, 31 
Sher Ali, 304-306, 308, 312, 313. 
Sherbrooke, Robert Lowe, first Viscount, ^ 
vice-president of council, 181, 186; 
resigns, 187 ; opposes RusseH’s reform 
bill, 201; ^nancellor of exchequer, 223; 
his tax on matches, 251; reduces in- 
come tax, 256 ; home secretary, ibid, 
Siam, 421. ^ 

Sikhs, first war with, 133 ; second war 
with, X34 ; annexation of the Punjab, 
ibtd. * 

Sind, war in and annexation of, 132. 
Slidell and Mason, 183. 

Small holdings act, 414. 

Smith, William Henry, secretary to the 
treasury, 223 ; secretary for war, 374 ; 
Irish secreta^, ibid,; first lord of 
treasury, 393, 404 ; death, 410. 

Sobraon, battle/>f, J33. ^ ^ 

Socialism, demonstration b^ socialists in 
Trafalgar Scjuarc, 397; strength of, 
among working classes, 413; spread 
of among advanced liberals and thc^ 
industrial qjasses, 488, 489. 

Solfenno, battle of, iV®, 

South Africa. See Africa, South, and 
Transvaal. . • • 

South African war, 4445452. 

South Australia, constitution granted, 89. 
Sfianish-Amencan war, 4^0. 

Spanish marriages, the, 79-81. 

Spencer, Herbert, 473. * 

Spencer, John Poyntz, fifth Earl, 321, 
368, 417. • 

Spion Ko|< battle of, 449. « 

Sprigg, Sir Gordon, 3flL6, 3I8, 

Spring Rice, Thomas, chancellor of 
exchequer, 2(;. • ^ ^ 

Spurgedh, Charles Haddon, 4x2. * 

Stanley, Edward Geoffrey Smi^. See 
Derby, tr ^ 

Stanley, Edward Henry. See Derby 
Stanley, Sir Heiuy Morton, African 
explorer, 398. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis, 466. 

Ste^, Martinus, president 4of Orange 
Free State, 4^, 450. * • 

Stratford de Reach Stfhtfordp Cann- 
ing, Viscount, ambassador, at Con- 
st£tntinople, 84,%oo#io2. 

Strathnairn, Hugh Rose, first 

Baron, in Indian mutiny, I 55 t ^57 5 
opposes abolition of purchase in the 
army, 250* 
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StubbSftWilliam) Bi&hop of Oxford, 470,1 
47S* ^ • 

Sudan, the]^ See-pg^fpt and Gor4pn. 

Canal, purchase of shares in, 277.) 
Swaziland, 431, 

Swinburne, Algernon Charles, 460, 
Switzerland, cl^#l war in, 81-82. 
Sydenham, Poulett Thomso’^ Baron, | 
president of 4>oard of trade, ii; 
governor of Canada, ihtd,. 

Tahiti, 42. 

Taku forts, attacks on, 15^177. 

Tdntia Topi, native leader in Indian 


mutiny, 151, 152, 156-158. 

Tasmania, constitution granted, 89. 
telegraphs, the electric, 212, 478. 
Tel-el-Kebir, battle of, 347. 

Temple, Fredenck, Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, 238, 239. 

Tenrwson, Alfred, Baron, 457-458. 
Tewnk, Khedive of Egypt, 345 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 464. 
Tientsin, treaty of, 160, 

Times ^ the, announces* repeal of corn 
laws, 55; and Crimean war, no, 
^ and “ Parnellism and Crime,** 395, 
* 402-40^ and the Jameson raid, 434 
Tithes act, 414. 

Todleben, General, 107, 108, iid 
, Tones, altitude at beginning of rei'xn, 4 , 
name partly^upersedc^ by that of con- 
servatives, f* iv 6. 

Toynbee, Ainofu, 484. 

Trade dnioifs act, 1871, --52, 48a; 1875 
and 1876, ..76, 482. 

Trade unionism, 214, 215, 252, 481- 
483. , ' 

Trafalgar Square, meeting in, 377 , 
socialist demonstratioi\ in, 397. 
Transatlantic cable laid, x866, 212 
Trinsvaal, the independence of, recog- 
j nised, annexation -^f, 314, 315, 

first w«r with, 327-330; internal self- 
(jovernment granted to, 331; name 
^ 01 South African republic restored to, 

j 332;* further independei.C«^ gained, 
ibid,; discovery of gold in, ibtd,; 
sctqpd war with, 445-452; annexa- 
tion^of, 451. 

Trent ^ the, 183, 

Sir George, Irish secretary, 
342 ; joins GladBtone*s third ministry, 
376 ; resigns, 377 ; opposes Gla^ tone’s 
hoiAe rule bill, 380; conversion to 
home rtile, 394. 

Triple alliance, formation of, 326, 

Turkey, its p^siUcii m Europe, 21 ; Pal- 
merston’s faUfport of, ibid,; protects 
Hungarian refugees, 84 ; war wxtn 
Russia. 1853, 99-126; war with Rus-' 
sia, 1877, 281-292; Armenian mas- 
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sacres, 437; war witli Greece, 439; 
grants autonomy Crete, ibid, 

• ^ 

Uganda, 418, 419. 

Unionists, first use oftiame, 

United Ireland^ 390. 

United Irishman^ the, 86. 

United States of America, treaty with, ' 
^4; dispute with after Crimean war, 
127 ; civil war in, 182-185, 193 ; 

difficulty, 264-267; Vene- 
zuelan crisis, 43^433. 

University Cambritfge, bill, 128; London 
University, a single member con- 
stituency, 206; Oxford and Cambridge 
tests repeal act, 247; Irish University 
bill, 254 ; Oxford and Cambridge 
Universities act, 1878, 292, 


Venezuela boundary dispute, 432-433. 

Victor limmanuel, King of Sardinia and 
Italy, his war with Austria, 172. 

Victoria, constitution granted, 8g. 

Victoria, queen, birtli and educaddn, 3 ; 
accession, 4 ; her relations with Mel- 
bourne, 5 ; attitude in bedchamber 
quesuon, 17 ; marriage with Prince 
Albert, 18 ; visit to Ireland, 88 ; 
memorandum to Palmerstom 93 ; mar- 
riage kT eldest daughter to’^Frederick 
of Prussia, 163 ; death of Prince Con- 
sort, 1S6; intervention in Schleswig- 

I Holstein question, 189-190; feeling of 
E)nglish people towards, 270; Em- 
press of India, 279; relations with 
Gladstone, 387 ; jubilees of, 397, 
439; bearing during the Boer war, 
453 » ber viMt to Ireland, ibid.; death, 
ibtd. 

“ Victorian era,” the, in politics, 1-3 ; in 
literature and thought, 454-480; in 
social and industrial progress, 480- 
489. 

Vienna, conference at, 115. 

Villafranca, treaty cfc 176. 

Volunteer movement, the, I^'o. 

Wales, Albert Edward, Prince of, aftef- 
wards King Edward VII. .hismArriage, 
190; his Tllnebs and recovery, 271;. 
his visit to India, 278. 

Walewski, Count, French ambassador, 
94, 125, 126, 163. ^ 

Walpole, Spencer Hor^ipi lliome sec- 
retary, p5. 1G5. 202. m 

Washington, treaty of, 2t^, doo. 

Warren, Sir Charles, 332. 

Wei-hai-wei, ceded to England, 441* 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley^ ffiret 
Duke of, 16; joins &binet tn Peel’s 
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ntiniatiy, 137;' supports corn hiU, 68; in South Africa. 3194 in S^^t, 347 s 
dcS|tb»96. •, expedition to Sndait, 360dpi; scoin- 

WestMCath act, 343.^ mandet-in-chiei^ 4^; nis^ehORimen* 

Wfrigs, in election of, xB37t 5 ; name dation to cabinet before the outbreA 
auper^e^d by that pi iibetms, of the Boer war, 1899, 446. 
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